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LETTER. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  16, 1882. 

Sir  :  Three  years  ago  this  Office  published  a  circular  of  information 
(No.  1, 1879)  advocating  the  extension  of  already  existing  facilities  for 
the  training*of  nurses  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  provision  of  new 
opportunities  for  acquiring  this  knowledge.  Public  opinion  has  matured 
rapidly  since  that  time  in  many  of  our  larger  cities  and  towns ;  the  ser- 
vices of  trained  nurseu  in  private  families  have  increased  and  given 
entire  satisfiiction.  The  prejudices,  natural  in  all  such  cases,  once  ex- 
isting in  the  minds  of  the  public,  and  especially  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, have  been  dispelled  wherever  the  trained  nurse  has  been  tried. 
The  patient  in  her  care  is  surrounded  with  an  atmosphere  of  unobtru- 
sive vigilance  and  quiet  skill  which  seems  to  continue  and  carry  on  the 
good  effect  of  the  physician's  visit  and  to  fulfil  his  directions  in  the 
same  spirit  in  which  they  are  given.  The  patient's  family  find  the 
trained  nurse  a  great  relief  to  their  anxiety  and  a  trustworthy  sharer 
in  their  toil,  while  the  physician  finds  an  intelligent  and  competent 
assistant,  who  understands  what  should  be  done  without  a  wearisome 
preliminary  explanation,  who  can  be  depended  on  to  keep  an  accurate 
record  of  symptoms,  and  from  whom  he  receives  the  respect  and  obedi- 
ence which  his  position  demands  and  which  her  education  has  taught 
her  to  accord. 

This  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  trained  nurses  has  led  naturally  to 
a  desire  to  increase  their  number  by  means  of  training  schools,  so  as  to 
approximate  in  some  degree  to  the  demand  for  their  services. 

This  Office  has  received  many  requests  for  information  as  to  the  proper 
way  to  establish,  organize,  and  manage  schools  of  this  kind.^    The  fol- 

*  It  was  in  view  of  the  urgent  character  of  this  public  desire  that  the  means  of  sup- 
plying trained  nurses  should  be  increased  and  the  widespread  interest  excited  by  the 
new  enterprise  in  this  city,  that  I  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  board  of  man- 
agers of  the  Washington  Training  School  for  Nurses: 

Department  of  the  Ixterior,  Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington,  March  31,  1881. 

Madam  :  I  have  received  several  requests  for  information  respecting  training  schools 
for  nurses,  the  need  of  them  existing,  their  establishment,  organization,  management, 
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6  LETTER. 

lowing  pages  contain  a  succinct  account  of  what  experience  has  recorded 
as  of  value  for  this  purpose,  and  I  recommend  their  i>ublication  as  a 
circular  of  information. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATOX, 

Comynmioner. 
The  Hon.  the  Segbetaby  of  the  Intebiob. 

Publication  approved. 

A.  BELL, 
Acting  Secretary, 


&c.    I  shaU  be  greatly  obliged  if  your  board  will  cominuuicate  to  me  their  views  aud 
[gestioiiH  they  may  have 
''ery  reBpectmlly,  yours, 


any  sncgestioiiH  they  may  have  to  offer  ou  the  subject. 
V< 


JOHN  EATON, 

Commmioner, 
Mrs.  S.  A.  Martha  Caxfisld, 

Corresponding  Seorttary  of  the  Jfaehington  Training  School  for  Xufses, 


TRAINING  SCHOOLS  FOR  NURSES. 


I  have  been  long  of  the  opinion  that  there  onuht  to  be  in  all  the  principal  towns  and  cities  of  the 
TTnion  institotions  for  the  education  of  men  and  women  whose  daty  it  is  to  take  care  of  the  sick  and 
to  carry  out  the  injnnctions  of  the  medical  attendant.    *    *    *    HiUions  of  human  beings  perish  anna 
ally  in  the  so  called  civilize<l  world  for  the  want  of  good  nursing. — Db.  Gboss. 

The  vaguely  favorable  sentiment  in  the  professional  and  public  mind 
alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  letter  is  material  ready  to  be  worked  upon, 
and  with  excellent  results,  if  properly  managed.  The  advocates  of  a 
training  school  for  nurses  will  be  apt  to  find  each  other,  to  some  extent, 
by  ordinary  social  intercourse.  Such  persons  should  take  measures  to 
enlist  the  good  will  of  the  medical  profession  in  the  vicinity  and  to 
arouse  public  interest.  If  the  city  or  town  have  a  hospital,  it  is  all 
important  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  its  medical  and  surgical  statf,  so 
that  the  pupils  of  the  future  school  may  have  continuous  and  supervised 
practical  training  in  their  duties,  in  addition  to  the  theoretical  instruc- 
tion given  to  them  in  class.  The  whole  subject  should  be  presented  in 
such  a  way  as  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  profession  in  the  moderation, 
common  sense,  and  practical  character  of  the  persons  engaged  in  the 
work.  The  public  mind  should  be  familiarized  with  the  idea  that  those 
who  take  care  of  the  sick  must  be  educated  for  that  occupation. 

When  the  necessity  of  having  trained  nurses  in  any  city  or  populous 
locality  has  engaged  the  sympathies  of  a  sufficient  number  of  active, 
intelligent,  and  leading  minds,  private  meetings  may  be  held  in  social 
circles  to  exchange  views  as  to  the  best  mode  of  adopting  one  or  other 
of  the  various  plans  for  organizing  and  supx)orting  a  school  of  trained 
nurses,  and  the  details  of  some  suitable  plan  should  be  decided  upon. 
The  local  circumstances  should  be  considered  with  care,  and  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  construct  the  scheme  in  such  a  w^ay  as  to  meet  local 
requirements  and  avoid  the  friction  of  local  antagonisms.  The  more 
carefully  and  thoroughly  the  work  is  done  at  this  stage  the  less  trouble 
will  be  experienced  afterward.  The  reasons  for  each  detail  of  the  plan 
should  be  clearly  comprehended  by  the  leaders  of  the  work,  and  the 
best  method  of  defending  or  advocating  it  with  different  persons  under- 
stood. Institutions  of  this  kind  are  partly  educational,  but  their  work 
is  in  great  measure  of  a  social  and  beneficial  character,  and  is  liable  to 
serious  injury  if  the  organization  and  constitution  of  the  school  or  of  the 
parent  society  have  to  endure  frequent  changes  and  amendments. 

Siouiltaneously  with  these  private  conferences,  the  assistance  of  the 
local  press  may  be  interested  and  advantageously  sought  for  the  publi- 
cation of  short  articles  on  the  subject  of  nurses'  training  schools,  such 
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as  the  place  and  time  shall  render  appropriate.    Opinions  of  distin- 
guished i>hysicians  will  be  found  speci.ill^'  useful.^ 

ORGANIZATION. 

The^e  preliminary  labors,  if  properiy  managed,  will  secure  inmost  cases 
the  co5peration  of  enough  well  wishers  and  people  of  public  spirit  to 
justify  the  calling  of  a  public  meeting,  at  which  the  necessity  and  ad- 
vantages of  having  such  an  institution  established  should  be  laid  before 
the  public  by  able  and  eloquent  advocates  and  a  plan  for  the  formation 
and  government  of  the  future  institution  submitted  to  the  meeting  for 
its  adoption. 

The  plan  as  proposed  having  been  adopted,  the  next  public  step  is 
the  procurement  of  an  incorj)orating  instrument,  either  under  the  gen- 
eral laws  of  the  State  or  by  a  special  a<5t ;  this  instrument  should  men- 
tion as  corporators  a  sufficient  number  of  the  organizers  of  the  school  to 
insure  the  selection  of  officers  in  harmony  with  its  objects  and  devoted 
to  its  success ;  if  advisable,  the  charter  may  be  issued  to  certain  persons 
designated  therein  as  officers  and  trustees  and  to  their  successors  and 
associates.  The  incorporating  instrument  should  empower  the  school 
to  instruct  its  pupils  in  necessary  branches  of  study,  to  confer  degrees 
on  those  who  have  been  trained  and  examined,  to  hold  real  and  i^ersonal 
property,  and  to  have  such  other  powers  as  the  law  of  each  State  may 
grant.'* 

The  selection  of  officers  and  trustees  should  be  provided  for  in  the 
constitution  of  the  corporation  ;  details  as  to  time  and  manner  of  selec- 

^Dr.  Minot,  of  Boston,  says:  ''I  always  recommond  my  patients  to  procure,  if  possi- 
ble, the  services  of  oue  of  the  nurses  who  have  graduated  from  the  traiuiug  school ; 
they  are  far  more  efficient  and  acceptable  than  any  others.'^ 

Dr.  Herrick,  of  New  Orleans:  **In  our  late  epidemic  we  were  all  impressed  by  the 
immense  superiority  of  experienced  and  skilled  nurses  over  the  average  of  friends  and 
relatives  who  were  in  attendance  in  the  majority  of  cases  among  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  from  their  inability  to  pay  the  high  wages  commanded  by  professional 
nurses.  Aside  from  the  superior  knowledge  and  dexterity  of  skilled  nurses,  they  are  not 
carried  away  by  their  personal  sympathies  for  the  patient,  and  besides  they  know  that 
they  have  a  reputation  at  stake,  and  are  thereby  stimulated  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  duty.  I  am  therefore  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  a  class  of  professional  nurses, 
which  already  exists  in  a  very  imperfect  fashion  in  our  large  citi<-s,  ought  to  be  rec- 
ognized as  a  social  necessity  in  populous  communities.  *  •  *  Public  hospitals  are 
BOW  recognized  as  indispensable  auxiliaries  to  a  medical  education,  and  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  they  should  not  be  further  utilized  for  supplying  society  with  skilled 


nurses." 


Dr.  Mitchell,  of  Memphis,  Tenn. :  **  If  we  had  had  trained  and  faithful  nurses,  the  mor- 
tality in  the  late  epidemic  would  have  been  less  than  half  what  it  was.  A  nurse 
should  possess  a  natural  aptitude  to  wait  on  the  sick;  should  be  intelligent,  hoaest, 
and  strictly  temperate;  should  understand  the  use  of  the  clinical  thermometer  and  of 
the  syiinge  for  moving  the  bowels,  and  should  know  how  to  count  the  pulse  and  some- 
thing in  regard  to  its  peculiarities.  Especially  should  he  learn  that  discretion  which 
should  characterize  all  his  movements,  looks,  and  language  in  the  sick  room.** 

^The  reader  will  ilnd  a  copy  of  the  charter  of  the  Washington  Training  Sjhool  for 
Nurses  in  Appendix  B,  page  15  of  this  pamphlet. 
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tion,  namber  of  officers  and  specific  daties  of  each,  length  of  service,  &c., 
should  be  governed  by  the  local  circumstances.  The  board  of  trustees, 
from  which  the  president  and  other  executive  officers  of  the  society  may 
be  chosen  if  desirable,  should  not  consist  of  less  than  twelve  members 
as  a  general  rule.  If  the  term  of  office  as  a  trustee  be  three  years,  it  is 
usually  proper  and  safe  to  elect  one-third  of  the  board  every  year.  In 
this  way,  perhaps,  the  benefits  of  experience  and  of  "new  blood '^  can 
be  best  attained.  The  reelection  of  efficient  and  active  trustees  may 
thus  be  secured  and  the  dropping  of  indifferent  and  negligent  members 
effected  without  offence. 

The  constitution  of  the  society  should  also  contain  provisions  for  the 
ailoption  and  amendment  of  by-laws,  and  for  such  other  provisions  as 
are  deemed  of  permanent  value  as  the  organic  law  of  the  society. 

The  by-laws  should  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  charter  and  con- 
stitution, and  in  certain  cases  might  profitably  comprehend  the  rules 
adopted  for  the  instruction,  government,  duty,  payment,  and  service  of 
the  nurses  to  be  trained  by  the  school.^ 

Before  considering  subjects  and  methods  of  instmction,  it  is  proper 
to  consider  what  sort  of  persons  should  be  selected  for  pupils  in  such 
a  school.  It  is  obvious  that  only  persons  with  perfect  health  and  of 
most  respectable  reputation  should  be  recommended;  applicants  should 
therefore  be  not  less  than  20  nor  more  than  40  years  of  age,  strong  in 
body,  mild  and  serene  in  temper,  firm  in  will,  and  sufficiently  educated 
to  read  and  write  readily.  They  should  not  be  burdened  with  the  care 
of  a  family.  Those  who  display  most  of  these  qualities  during  the  pro- 
bationary period  should  be  selected  for  the  course  of  training,  and  the 
morale  and  discipline  of  the  school  should  be  such  as  to  strengthen  and 
unify  these  qualities. 

The  selection  of  a  faculty  or  corps  of  teachers  for  the  school  is  one  of 
the  most  important  steps  the  society  has  to  perform.  The  qualifications 
of  the  physicians  selected  should  be  such  as  to  command  respect  from 
the  community,  since  much  of  the  value  and  efficiency  of  the  nurse  de- 
pends on  the  character  and  amount  of  the  education  received  from  the 
teachers. 

INSTRUCTION  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

The  plan  of  instruction  which  has  been  found  to  work  well  in  many 
schools  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  the  teaching  should  be  both  theo- 
retical and  practical,  and  that  it  should  be  imparted  by  lectures  on 
special  branches  of  knowledge  and  by  actual  attention  to  patients  in  a 
hospital. 

The  lectures  referred  to  should  number  at  least  36,  though  they  may 
be  extended  to  48  or  more  with  profit.  They  should  comprise  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  (1)  anatomy,  (2)  physiology,  (3)  hygiene,  (4)  dietetics, 

• 

*A  aet  of  the  rules  actually  m  force  in  one  of  the  most  successful  schools  of  this 
character,  the  Bellcvae  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses,  wiU  be  found  in  Appen- 
dix D.  page  26. 
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(5)  medicines,  (6)  medical  uursing,  (7)  surgical  nursing,  (8)  obstetrical 
nursing,  and  (9)  care  of  sick  children  and  infants.^ 

These  lectures  may  be  spread  over  a  period  of  four  or  more  months 
and  divided  into  courses  of  six  or  eight  lectures  on  ea€h  topic,  so  as  to 
avoid  putting  too  great  a  burden  on  any  one  instructor.  The  subjects 
should  be  treated  in  a  manner  as  different  from  that  used  in  teaching 
medical  students  as  the  differences  of  previous  education  and  future 
occupations  will  render  advisable. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  importance  of  practical  training  in  a 
hospital.  This  should  be  selected,  if  there  be  any  choice,  for  its  supe- 
rior accommodations,  equipment,  and  number  of  acute  cases  for  treat- 
ment. Such  a  hospital  is,  indeed,  the  best  place  in  which  pupil  nurses 
can  acquire  the  practical  part  of  their  business ;  and  no  such  hospital 
should  be  without  a  good  training  school  from  which  it  may  procure  its 
nurses,  and  to  which  its  wards  should  be  open  for  teaching  and  practice. 

Both  nurses  and  pupil  nurses  should  be  required  to  wear  an  inexpen- 
sive and  modest  uniform  dress,  which  should  unobtrusiv^ely  but  unmis- 
takably distinguish  them  from  patients  and  casual  visitors.  This 
costume  need  not  be  monastic  in  suggestion,  or  forbidding  in  appear- 
ance, or  difficult  to  keep  in  order;  nor  is  it  deemed  necessary  that  the 
nurses  should  be  so  attired  except  when  actually  employed  or  in  class. 
The  practical  training  should  consist  usually  in  placing  the  pupil  nurse 
on  duty  for  eight  hours  daily  under  the  direction  of  trained  nurses  until 
the  duties  and  service  of  the  ward  are  thoroughly  learned,  when  the 
pupil  may  be  assigned  to  independent  duty  in  wards  until  the  period  of 
pupilage,  one  year,  has  expired.  During  this  period  the  pupil  also  should 
be  occupied  with  attendance  on  the  lectures  previously  mentioned.  In 
return  for  this  education  and  hospital  training,  which  should  be  wholly 
gratuitous,  the  pupil  should  agree,  when  admitted  to  the  school,  to  give 
one  year's  service  for  the  benefit  of  the  school,  acting  if  thought  proper 
as  assistant  instructor  to  the  newer  pupils. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  year,  the  pupil,  having  fulfilled  all  the  re- 
quirements, should  be  examined  as  to  proficiency  and  continuous  good 
behavior,  and,  if  the  result  be  satisfactory,  a  certificate  signed  by  some 
designated  officers  of  the  society  and  the  school  should  be  granted. 
This  certificate  of  qualification  should  insure  to  its  holder,  whenever 
l>ossible,  employment  in  the  hospitals  of  the  locality  and  cordial  recom- 
mendations for  employment  in  private  practice. 

THE   nurses'  home. 

A  dwelling  house  for  nurses  and  pupil  nurses,  although  not  an  abso- 
lute necessity,  is  yet  so  advantageous  as  an  adjunct  of  the  training 
school  that  it  is  always  advisable  to  provide  for  its  support  at  as  early 
a  date  as  possible ;  funds  for  the  purchase  or  rental  of  the  property  and 

^  Narses  woald  bo  mach  benefited  in  their  management  of  children  if  they  under- 
stood Bomewhat  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  Frobers  Kindergarten  in  the  nursery. 
10 
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for  the  sapport  of  the  papils  should  be  kept  distinct.  It  is  better  that 
the  home,  when  possible,  should  be  a  building  separated  from,  though 
near,  the  hospital.  The  advantages  of  such  a  place,  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  competent  trained  nurse,  as  regards  discipline  and  training 
are  very  great;  nor  are  the  complete  rest  and  deserved  relaxation  which 
a  nurse  requires  after  the  performance  of  her  daily  or  nightly  duties  ob- 
tainable so  well  under  other  conditions.  The  home  will  afford  an  oppor- . 
tunity  to  some  to  learn  the  refinements  and  habits  of  persons  in  higher 
social  position,  and  will  attract  others  of  a  better  class  than  could  be 
drawn  otherwise  to  the  work.  The  physical  advantages  of  a  dwelling 
outside  the  morbific  influences  of  the  hospital  should  not  be  forgotten. 
It  has  been  found  in  general  that  good  treatment  of  the  nurses  in  this 
way  has  been  beneficial  in  an  appreciable  degree  to  the  patients  in  their 
care.^ 

The  success  and  comfoi-t  of  the  home  will  depend  largely  on  the  char- 
acter and  ability  of  the  superintendent  or  matron.  The  system  of  pro- 
bation through  which  the  pupils  should  pass  will  prevent  unworthy 
persons  from  remaining  in  the  home.  If  all  the  nurses  are  not  needed 
for  the  work  of  the  hospital  to  which  a  school  is  attached  or  to  supply 
the  immediate  demand  for  private  nursing,  they  may  be  accommodated 
in  the  home  for  a  period  and  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  trustee  of  the 
society,  still  being  under  the  control  of  and  responsible  to  the  school. 

The  management  of  the  home  should  be  unsectarian  in  religious  mat- 
ters, but  the  practical  tenets  of  Christianity  should  be  observed  and  its 
doctrines  treated  with  respect.  Opportunities  for  attending  public 
worship  outside  the  home  should  be  given,  and  the  private  opinions 
and  devotions  of  the  inmates  should  be  respected.    Uniformity  in  dress. 


^In  illustration  of  the  need  felt  for  a  separate  bailding  for  the  nnrses  when  not  on 
duty,  the  following  extracts  from  the  official  report  of  the  School  for  Nurses  at  Charity 
Hospital,  Black weU's  Island,  will  be  of  interest:  '*The  school  needs  first  and  princi- 
pally a  proper  building  for  the  accommodation  of  its  pupils.  This  is  of  prime  im- 
portance on  the  score  of  health  alone.  The  responsibility  of  keeping  so  many  human 
lives  constantly  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  of  disease,  in  rooms  ailjoining'  the  sick 
wards,  is  a  very  grave  one.  Of  those  who  enter  upon  the  duties  of  their  profession 
here,  the  majority  reverse  all  the  conditions  of  their  former  lives.  Those  who  come 
jErom  the  country  suffer  most.  They  must  exchange  pure  air  for  that  pent  up  between 
thick  walls,  the  faces  and  forms  of  nature  for  the  faces  and  foruis  of  diseased  humanity, 
the  manifold  relaxations  of  home  for  the  sight  of  suffering  which  they  cannot  relieve. 
This  of  itself  is  sufficiently  dispiriting ;  but  when  there  is  added  the  actual  presence 
and  threatening  of  death,  to  which  the  Qurse  is  always  exposed  in  her  own  person, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  her  surroundings  often  make  serious  inroads  upon  a  once  strong 
constitution,  and  the  nurse  becomes  in  turn  the  patient.  The  remedy  does  not  lie  in 
choosing  from  the  candidates  those  whom  a  residence  in  the  city  has  inured  to  its 
atmosphere.  Such  a  distinction  would  not  fail  to  lower  the  standard  and  efficiency 
of  the  school  in  a  marked  degree,  since  it  is  a  matter  of  experience  that  those  whose 
lives  previously  to  their  entering  the  training  school  have  been  passed  outside  of 
the  great  cities  make  by  far  the  best  nurses.  In  addition,  those  who  come  from  a 
distance  are  not  so  likely  to  be  diverted  from  their  work  or  have  their  interests  di- 
vided." 

11 
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in  hours  for  rising,  retiring,  meals,  &c.,  shoald  be  sought  for,  but  not 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  interfere  with  the  health,  comfort,  or  usefulness 
of  the  nurses,  or  with  the  efficiency  of  the  work  they  are  called  upon 
to  do.^ 

In  the  duty  of  supervision,  the  superintendent  should  follow  the  maxim, 
"In  essentials,  unity;  in  non-essentials,  liberty;  in  all  things,  charity." 

Particular  attention  is  invited  to  the  various  papers  in  the  appendix, 
which  may  be  found  useful  in  organizing  and  conducting  schools  for 
nurses  in  places  where  they  may  be  thought  useful. 

^The  rules  in  force  in  the  home  connected  with  the  Bellevae  Hospital  school  will 
be  Ibnnd  in  Appendix  D,  page  27. 

It 
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APPENDIX  B. 


THE  WASHINGTON  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES. 

ACT  OF  INCORPORATION. 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  undersigned,  Flodoardo  Howard,  M.  D.,  Christopher  C. 
Cox,  M.  D.,  Thomas  Antisell,  m.  d.,  Robert  Reybum,  m.  d.,  Adolphns  S.  Solomons, 
P.  J.  Murphy,  M.  d.,  Gideon  S.  Palmer,  m.  d.,  Mrs.  Jane  C.  Hitz,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Martha 
Canfield,  Mrs.  Miranda  Tallock,  Mrs.  Augnstine  Pollok,  and  Mrs.  Jane  L.  Curtis,  to- 
gether with  James  C.  Hall,  M.  D.,  Joseph  K.  Barnes,  M.  D.,  John  Eaton,  John  Hitz, 
Joseph  M.  Toner,  m.  p.,  William  G.  Palmer,  m.  D.,  John  S.  Billings,  m.  d.,  Samuel  C. 
Bnasey,  M.  D.,  Henry  A.  Willard,  Harvey  Lindsley,  M.  D.,  A.  Y.  P.  Gamett,  m.  d., 
Johnson  Eliot,  M.  P.,  Cornelius  Boyle,  M.  D.,  James  S.  Beale,  m.  d.,  Mrs.  Gangewer, 
Mrs.  Judge  Sncll,  Miss  Elizabeth  Johnston,  Mrs.  Brodhead,  Mrs.  Leonard  Whitney, 
Mrs.  Isabella  King,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Claflin,  Mrs.  Greer,  and  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Willard,  and 
sach  other  persons  as  may  hereafter  become  associated  with  them,  have  associated 
and  do  hereby  associate  themselves  and  their  successors  into  a  body  corporate  and 
politic,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  United  States  known  as 
the  ''general  incorporation  act  for  the  District  of  Columbia''  (Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  sections  545  to  552,  both  inclusive). 

And  they  do  hereby  certify  that  such  body  corporate  and  politic  shall  bo  known  in 
law  as  ''The  Washington  Training  School  for  Nurses." 

(2)  That  the  time  for  which  the  said  society  is  organized  is  the  period  of  twenty 
years. 

(.3)  That  the  particular  business  and  object  of  said  society  is  to  educate  a  body  of 
skilled  nnrse«,  suitable  for  the  needs  of  hospitals  and  capable  of  being  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  sick  at  their  own  homes,  which  education  the  society  proposes  to 
accomplish  by  lectures,  recitations,  and  oral  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  such 
branches  of  the  sciences  of  medicine  and  hygiene  as  may  be  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose and  by  hospital  attendance. 

(4)  That  the  trustees  for  the  first  year  of  the  existence  of  said  society,  who  shall 
have  the  management  of  its  affairs,  shall  be  twelve  in  number,  to  wit:  the  twelve 
persons  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  this  fourteenth  day  of  December,  a.  d. 
1877. 

FLODOARDO  HOWARD.  [seal.] 

CHRIS.  C.  COX.  [seal.] 

THOMAS  ANTISELL.  [8EAL.J 

ROBERT  REYBURN.  [seal.] 

A.  8.  SOLOMONS.  [seal.] 

P.  J.  MURPHY.  [seal.] 

G.  S.  PALMER.  [SEAL.] 

JANE  C.  HITZ.  [SEAL.] 

S.  A.  MARTHA  CANFIELD.     [seal.] 
MIRANDA  TULLOCK.  [seal.] 

AUGUSTINE  POLLOK.  [seal.  ] 

JANE  L.  CURTIS.  [seal.] 

15 
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District  op  Columbia, 

County  of  Washington^  to  Uiit  : 

I,  John  Cruikshauk,  United  States  commissioner  in  and  for  the  county  of  Wash- 
ington aforesaid,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  do  hei-eby  certify  that  Fiodoardo  How- 
ard, Christopher  C.  Cox,  Thomas  Antisell,  Robert  Reybum,  Adolphus  S.  Solomons,  P. 
J.  Murphy,  Gideon  S.  Palmer,  Jane  C.  Hitz,  S.  A.  Martha  Canfield,  Miranda  Tullock, 
Augustine  Pollok,  and  Jane  L.  Curtis,  parties  to  a  certain  certiticato  bearing  date  on 
the  14th  day  of  December,  a.  d.  1H77,  and  hereto  annexed,  personally  appeared  before 
me  in  the  county  andDistrict  aforesaid,  the  said  parties  being  personally  well  known  to 
me  to  be  the  persons  who  executed  the  said  certificate,  and  acknowledged  the  same  to 
be  their  a      vnd  deed. 

Given  unatu  my  hand  and  official  seal  this  18th  day  of  December,  a.  d.  1877,  the 
names  of  Martha  W.  Gait,  Timothy  C.  Lubey,  and  Mrs.  Todd  having  been  erased  and 
the  name  of  Mary  B.  Claflin  interpolated  before  the  execution  of  these  presents. 

JNO.  CRUIKSHANK, 

United  States  Commissioner, 
Indorsement, 

Certificate  of  incorporation  of  the  Washington  Training  School  for  Nurses.  Re- 
ceived for  record  December  19,  1877,  and  recorded  in  Liber  "  Actfl  of  Incorporation, 
D.  C,  No.  2,  folio  223."    Examined  by  George  F.  Schayor,  deputy  recorder. 


FORM  OP  APPLICATION. 
This  paper  is  to  to  filled  out  (in  candidate's  own  handwriting)  and  sent  to 


,  President  of  the  Washington  Training  School  for  Nurses.  Washington,  D.  C. 

1.  Name  in  full  and  present  address  of  candidate. 

2.  A  single  woman  or  widow  f 

3.  Your  present  occupation  or  employment  f 

4.  Age  at  last  birthday  and  date  and  place  of  birth  f 

5.  Height  and  weight  f 

6.  Where  educated  f 

7.  Are  you  strong  and  healthy  and  have  you  always  been  so  f 

8.  If  a  widow,  have  you  children  f  How  many  f  Their  ages  f  How  are  they  pro- 
vided fort 

9.  Where  (if  any)  was  your  last  situation?    How  long  were  you  in  it  T 

10.  The  names  in  full  and  addresses  of  two  persons  to  be  referred  to.  State  how 
long  each  has  known  you.  If  previously  employed,  one  of  these  must  be  the  last  em- 
ployer. 

I  declare  the  above  statement  to  be  correct. 
Date , . 


Candidate, 


FORM  OF  nurse's  CERTIFICATE  AT  GRADUATION. 
THE  WASHINGTON  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES. 

This  is  to  certify  that has  attended  the  course  of  instruction  prescribed 

by  the  trustees  of  the  society  known  as  "  The  Washington  Training  School  for  Nurses," 
and  that  she  has  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  before  its  medical  faculty. 

Therefore  the  trustees  hereby  declare  the  said  '  qualified  to  perform  the 

duties  of  a  trained  nurse. 
16 
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III  testimony  whereof  the  ofticew  of  the  society  and  the  dean  of  the  medical  staff 
have  affixed  tlieir  names  and  the  seal  of  tlie  society,  this day  of ,  188 — . 


Secretary, 
President. 
[ska  I..] . 


1 
President. 


Dean. 

The  nurse  is  required  to  jjive  a  satisfactory  report  of  her  work  and  to  ohtain  the 
si^ature  of  the  president  of  the  sorricty  and  tho  superintendent  of  the  school  once 
a  year  for  the  first  Jive  years  hereafter. 

The  seal  on  the  foregoing  certificate  may  be  described  as  follows:  A  ^  ..cular  band 
fonns  the  outer  part^  bearing  the  words  "Washington  Training  School  for  Nurses" 
above  and  "Incorporated  Dec.  14,  1877'*  below.  The  centre  is  occupied  by  a  white 
escutcheon  or  shield  of  plain  shape,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  red  Greek  cross. 
The  red  cross  and  white  shield  are  the  insignia  of  the  International  Hospital  and 
Field  Service  Society  of  Surgeons  and  Nurses,  which  originated  during  the  Franco- 
German  war  of  1870-'71.  This  association  has  been  authoritatively  recognized  by  all 
the  governments  of  Europe  and  by  the  United  States  and  has  branches  in  every  conn- 
try,  with  the  design  of  ameliorating  the  sufferings  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  times 
of  war,  training  nurses  and  promoting  hygienic  laws  and  practices  during  peace,  and 
mitigating  the  ofiects  of  pestilence,  famine,  fire,  and  other  national  calamities.  The 
name  of  Miss  Clara  Barton,  rendered  so  famous  during  the  war  of  1861-1865  as  a  nurse, 
has  been  associated  with  the  organization  of  the  American  Association  of  the  Red  Cross. 


PKOCEEDIN(^S   AT   THE   FIRST   COMMENCEMENT,  MAY  24,  1881. 

AI>I)KE.SS   OF  .J.  M.  TOXKR,  M.  D.,  PltKSinEN'T  OF  TIIP:  SCHOOL. 
LaDIHS   AXn  GENTLEMKX,  FKLLOW  TRUSTEFIS,  PROFESSORS,  AM>   MEMIJERS   OF   TIfK 

Washington  Training  School  for  Nurses:  This  assemblage  of  interested  and 
intluontial  citizens  is  certainly  encouraging  to  the  cause  of  the  education  of  uiirses, 
and  especially  gratifying  to  the  society  having  the  matter  in  charge,  upon  this  the 
occasion  of  the  first  commencement  for  conferring  the  honors  of  the  school  upon  its 
gra<luates.  The  public  may  expect  and  at  all  events  this  is  deemed  a  fitting  time  to 
make  a  brief  statement  of  the  origin,  purpose,  and  prospects  of  this  enterprise.  Y(m 
are  tloubtless  aware  that  the  society  known  by  the  name  of  **The  Washington  Training 
School  for  Nurses'^  was  formed  in  this  city  bv  the  friends  of  the  movement  in  the  fall 
of  1877;  a  charter  under  the  general  incorporation  act  of  the  District  was  obtained  on 
I)eceml>er  14  of  that  >'Tear.  Its  organization  was  soon  after  completed  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  constitution  and  by-laws  for  the  government  of  the  society  and  the  election  of 
tru8te«^s  to  manage  it«  afiairs.  Provision  was  made  for  the  admission  of  new  members 
and  for  the  support  of  the  institution.  The  scope  and  sphere  of  a  teaching  faculty, 
with  arrangements  for  hospital  advantages  and  experience,  and  rules  for  the  admis- 
sion of  pupils  were  considered,  and,  in  a  word,  all  the  details  for  the  inauguration  and 
managiMuent  of  the  enterprise  were  matured. 

The  organization,  general  management,  and  methods  of  instruction  are  closely  pat- 
terned after  those  of  similar  institutions  in  practical  operation  in  our  own  and  otiier 
iountries.  It  is  true  it  was  considered  by  some  premature  to  begin  when  we  did,  as 
we  had  no  endowment  and  were  wholly  without  means.  The  society  was  small,  and 
f»'W  or  none  of  its  members  were  wealthy,  bnt  all  were  zealous  in  the  work.  Great 
caution  in  incurring  obligaticms  had  to  be  observed,  but  at  the  same  time  the  society 
waM  resolved  to  do  evcrj^thing  possible  under  the  circumstances  to  found  and  support 
the  school.  One  notable  dift'erence  between  the  starting  of  this  training  school  and 
that  of  most  others  is  that  they  all  had  endowments  to  begin  with  sullicieut  to  give 
2  T  S  1' 
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tbe  iiuraeH  a  home  and  Hopport  while  in  training  or  they  were  connected  with  endowed 
hospitals.  We  had^none  of  these  advantages.  These  im])ortant  aids  may,  and  we 
trust  willy  yet  come  to  us.  We  mean  at  all  events  that  our  school,  judged  by  its  work, 
shall  deserve  encouragement.  The  usefulness  of  trained  nurses  and  the  necessity  for 
them  are  every  day  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  to  the  public,  as  they  have  long 
l>een  to  the  medical  profession.  As  no  person  is  exempt  from  sickness,  the  liability  to 
become  dependent  upon  others  for  essential  services  in  such  affliction  makes  the  ncceb- 
sity  for  the  trained  nurse  evident.  Reflecting  i>er8ons,  too,  see  that  besides  the  hu- 
manity of  the  movement  it  at  the  same  time  opens  a  new,  honorable,  and  remunera- 
tive avocation  to  woman  for  which  she  is  eminently  fitted.  After  a  free  exchange  of 
views  and  full  discussion  of  the  whole  question,  it  seemed  to  be  a  duty  to  found  an 
institution  in  this  city  which  should  afford  facilities  for  the  proper  education  and 
training  of  nurses.  A  faculty  of  seven  medical  gentlemen  was  therefore  electe<l  from 
among  our  leading  physicians,  and  systematic  instruction  in  the  art  of  nursing  under 
the  rales  of  the  society  l>egau  in  October,  1878.  Lectures  are  free  to  those  admitted, 
under  the  rules,  and  have  been  given  continuously  at  stated  times  ever  since,  with  the 
exception  of  the  usual  summer  vacations. 

As  soon  as  the  first  course  of  instruction  was  announced  to  begin,  a  respectable  class 
was  forme<l.  The  society  from  the  start  has  been  solicitous  that  all  pupils  admitted 
should  possess  goo<l  physical,  educational,  and  moral  qualifications,  to  warrant  efli' 
ciency  in  their  calling  and  that  the  public  may  receive  them  into  their  homes  with 
confidence.  To  insure  these  conditions  applicants  are  subjected  to  a  preliminary  ex- 
amination and  are  required  to  file  satisfactory  testimonials  as  to  character.  The  third 
course  of  lectures  and  hospital  instruction  is  this  evening  brought  to  a  close.  It  may  1>e 
asked,  in  view  of  what  is  said,  why  we  have  not  a  larger  class  of  graduates.  In  explana- 
tion of  this  it  is  but  just  to  state  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  decline  receiving  pupils 
from  a  distance  for  want  of  a  home,  and  indeed  only  those  who  could  support  them- 
selves while  stndyiug  have  been  accepted.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
course  of  training  requires  two  years  for  its  completion.  li*^llevue  Training  School 
for  Nurses,  in  New  York,  with  its  ample  foundatitm  and  superior  acconimoilations,  hi\» 
taken  two  of  our  earliest  pupils,  who,  had  they  remained,  would  have  been  in  the 
graduating  class  this  year.  A  few  who  attended  the  first  course  of  lectures  have  ic- 
moved  from  the  oity,  while  the  necessity  of  gaining  a  livelihood  has  caused  others  to 
lose  courage  and  abandon  the  thought  of  qnalifying  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  nurse.  The  want  of  a  home  for  the  nurses  is  our  pressing  need,  and  has  ]>re- 
cluded  us  from  receiving  some  very  desirable  pupils,  because  their  circumstances  were 
such  as  to  oblige  them  for  support  to  follow  engrossing  avocations  which  would  limit 
the  time  and  attention  they  could  give  to  the  necessary  studies.  The  medical  staf!'  of 
the  training  school,  by  its  earnest  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  institution,  has 
given  great  satisfaction  to  the  trustees. 

With  the  hope  of  l>eing  able  to  realize  funds  to  found  a  home,  and  thus  place  the 
institution  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis,  a  loan  exhibition  was  projected  and  held  during 
February  and  March  of  this  year.  The  exhibition  was  ma<le  attractive  and  was  gener- 
ously patronized  by  our  best  citizens,  and  from  it  the  sum  of  nearly  $1,000  was  realized. 
Important  as  is  this  money  to  us  (though  it  is  not  one-tenth  of  the  sum  re<]uired),  a 
far  greater  service  was  done  the  cause  by  popularizing  the  movement  and  making 
known  to  the  whole  community  the  purpose  andnecessitiesof  the  Washington  Train- 
ing School  for  Nnrses.  We  may  hope  that  the  school  has  now  an  abiding  place  in  the 
good  will  of  the  generous  i>eople  of  Washington  City.  The^members  of  all  the  com- 
mittees who  took  our  tickets  for  the  loan  exhibition  have  been  made  members  of  the 
society,  and  wo  trust  they  may  continue  to  act  with  us  in  the  future  as  they  have  so 
magnanimously  sustained  us  in  the  past.  Thus  of  late  the^embership  of  our  society 
has  been  greatly  increased  and  its  efficiency  promoted.  It  is  within  the  power  of  ail 
to  assist  in  this  good  work  of  educating  nnrses,  as  the  annual  dues  of  members  of 
the  society  have  been  f  xod  at  |1.  A  benevolent  work  of  this  kind  ought  to  have, 
18 
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in  tbis  city,  a  list  of  over  3,000  contribatiug  uiombers.  We  invite  ail  who  Hyiupathizo 
with  the  movemeut,  and  who  are  able  to  spare  this  sum,  to  join  the  society.  The 
training  school  is  now  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  city,  and  from  its  hnmane  char- 
acter and  iisefnluess  we  feel  justified  in  appealing  to  the  public  for  its  support  by 
assisting  us  in  placing  it  among  our  District  public  charities. 

By  the  opening  of  the  fourth  course  of  lectures,  in  October  next,  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  rent  a  building  and  have  a  comfortable  house  for  the  nurses,  where  their  training 
may  be  systematically  conducted  under  an  experienced  and  educated  head  nurse,  and 
where  tlie  lectures  may  be  given  by  the  modical  faculty  until  a  general  hospital 
is  established  in  which  the  training  of  nurses  will,  we  trust,  be  made  a  legitimate 
part  of  it«  functions.  As  an  encouragement  to  those  who  contemplate  entering  upon 
the  calling  of  the  'Hrained  nurse,"  we  can  state  that  all  our  advanced  pupils  have 
found  in  this  city  full  and  remunerative  employment  even  before  they  had  finished 
their  studies,  and  only  consented  to  assume  the  responsibility  under  the  most  urgent 
appeal,  but  they  have  in  every  case  given  satisfaction  alike  to  the  sick  and  the  physi- 
cian in  attendance.  To  those  of  our  pupils  who  have  completed  the  course  of  train- 
ing and  complied  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  school  and  to-day  leave  us  with 
the  testimonial  certificate  of  this  institution,  we  bid  God  speed.  May  they  carry  with 
them  into  every  sick  room  they  enter  hope  and  comfort,  and  so  conduct  themselves  at 
all  times  as  to  shed  lustra  upon  the  calling  of  the  trained  nurse  and  upon  their  alma 
mater! 

ADDRESS  OF   WILLIAM    LKE,  M.   D.,  TO  THE   (jnADrATlXO   CLAS8. 

In  sending  you  forth  on  your  errand  of  mercy,  with  the  authority  of  this  school, 
now  used  for  the  first  time,  to  set  forth  your  capabilities  and  ask  that  others  place 
confidence  in  you,  it  seems  peculiarly  fit  that  you  should  receive  these  last  words 
within  the  walls  of  a  church;  within  these  walls  where  the  story  of  the  good  Samari- 
tan has  been  so  often  told  and  where  the  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  Healer  of  mankind 
are  so  dwelt  npon ;  here,  where  many  a  poor  soul  has  come,  weary  and  heavy  laden 
with  the  trials  and  bereavements  which  sickness  and  death  have  caused,  to  seek  spir- 
itual comfort  and  offer  up  grateful -prayers  for  those  who  gave  supporting  sympathy. 
It  cannot  but  impress  you  with  the  sacredness  of  your  calling  and  give  a  deeper 
significance  to  the  emblem  of  the  red  cross  which  is  borne  by  the  seal  of  your  cer- 
tificates. 

I  should  have  preferred  that  some  other  had  been  chosen  from  among  i^iy  colleagues 
to  better  express  to  you  their  satisfaction  at  your  present  position  and  their  interest 
in  your  future  welfare;  but  I  accept  the  compliment,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pressing thus  publicly  how  much  I  personally  owe  to  the  trained  hospital  nurse,  and 
I  feel  that  many  a  medical  man  will  repeat  my  expressions  to  the  echo  from  his  own 
experience.  We  graduate  in  theory  from  our  medical  colleges,  but  we  never  graduate 
in  practice;  that  is,  to  the  end  of  our  days  we  are  learning  new  and  practical  pointst^ 
and  much  that  we  get  of  early  hospital  experience  comes  from  the  nurse. 

With  my  first  recollections  of  hospital  practice  there  mingle  the  black  robed,  whit-e 
hooded  forms  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  silently  moving  here  and  there  through  the 
quiet  watches  of  the  night,  administering  a  draught  to  this  sufferer  and  smoothing 
the  pillow  and  aking  head  of  that,  always  at  hand  with  comfort  when  wanted.  I 
almost  looked  upon  them  as  beings  from  another  world,  sent  specially  to  comfort  us. 
Later,  in  hospital  practice,  I  found  the  same  self  sacrifice,  the  same  gentle  and  eft'ective 
manners,  and  the  same  understanding  of  the  needs  and  wants  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
without  this  sombre  uniform. 

Yours  is  to  be  a  calling  requiring  patience,  perseverance,  and  endurance  of  much 
that  will  call  forth  all  your  faculties  to  their  fullest  extent,  but  with  this  you  will  find 
much  to  reward  you  that  the  doctor  misses.  He  comes  to  the  sick  chamber,  it  may 
be  to  usher  in  another  of  the  human  race ;  that  over,  he  is  gone  to  return  at  intervals, 
ask  a  few  questions,  give  his  directions,  and  be  off  on  his  rounds,  while  you  remain ; 
and  it  is  to  you  that  the  young  mother  confides  her  secret  thoughts,  her  hopes,  and 
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aspirations  for  the  future  of  the  little  one  that  lies  beside  her,  and  if  you  have  done 
your  duty  you  have  gained  a  life  long  friend.  Many  a  woman  looks  back  with  hesi- 
tation as  to  who  her  doctor  was  in  the  hour  of  trial,  but  the  name  of  her  nurse  comes 
up  spontaneously  to  her  lips.  And  so  yon  go  on  taking  an  intimate  part  in  all  that 
makes  sacred  the  lives  of  families,  from  the  birth  of  the  child  until  death  comes  after 
a  life  full  of  years  and  honor,  and  you  cover  all  that  is  left  of  frail  mortality  with  its 
last  winding  sheet. 

One  of  the  prejudices  which  you  will  have  to  encounter  is  that  which  gives  to  the 
nurse  the  position  of  an  U])per  servant,  and  it  depends  upon  yourselves  more  than 
upon  your  calling  as  to  how  far  you  will  overcome  that  prejudice.  Other  occupa- 
tions than  yours  have  met  with  and  have  overcome  this  prejudice.  Less  than  two 
ceuturies  ago,  in  England,  the  clergy  were  entertained  in  the  servants'  hall,  sent  on 
errands,  and  expected  io  marry  my  lady's  waiting  maid,  with  no  scruples  as  to  the 
character  she  brought  with  her.  See  where  they  stand  to-day  —  with  the  first  in  the 
laud.  In  the  same  country,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  physicians  were 
first  separated  from  the  grocers.  At  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  surgeons  were 
Hrst  separated  from  the  barbers,  and  the  Barber-Surgeons'  Hall  stands  to-day  in  Lou- 
don to  r.Muind  us  of  this.  As  a  contrast,  the  world  is  eveu  now  discussing  the  action 
of  a  meilical  man  who,  after  being  specially  honored  by  his  sovereign,  ignores  that 
sovereign's  expressed  wish  that  he  visit  one  of  England's  greatest  statesmen  on  his 
death-bed,  and  refuses  on  the  ground  that  his  opinions  will  not  be  properly  respected. 
So  with  you ;  hero  you  will  liud  perhaps  a  large  class  who  will  prefer  a  SiTvant  as  a 
nurse,  probably  some  trusted  faithful  colored  mammy  who  has  coddled  them  for  years 
and  who  will  too  often,  I  am  afraid,  assist  them  to  evade  some  of  the  most  disagree- 
able of  the  doctor's  prescriptions.  You  will  find,  moreover,  some  doctors  who,  until 
they  know  you  better,  will  seriously  and  honestly  doubt  the  propriety  of  giving  nurses 
«o  much  knowledge;  and  here  is  where  you  will  have  to  exercise  all  your  discretion  — 
or  better,  perhaps,  what  the  world  calls  policy  —  to  know,  not  too  much,  but  just  enough 
for  what  the  occasion  demands,  and  to  remember  that  you  have  no  other  judgment 
but  the  doctor's  for  the  time  being,  and,  further,  that  your  services  with  him  over  you 
have  no  criticism  for  other  ears.  In  pursuing  such  a  course  he  will  soon  find  that  your 
knowledge  of  natural  phenomena  and  symptoms  of  disease  and  your  skill  in  care  for  the 
sick  will  relievo  him  of  many  a  weary  burden,  and  he  will  come  to  rely  upon  you  accord- 
ingly. It  is  astonishing  how  sometimes  the  siuiplest  things  will  excite  alarm  in  the 
minds  of  not  the  uneducated  alone,  but  rather  of  the  uninitiated,  and  doctors  have  a  good 
deal  of  their  time  taken  up  in  answering  such  calls.  I  remember  on  one  occasion,  when 
in  charge  of  a  children's  hospital,  being  summoned  in  great  haste  to  find  a  child's 
head  between  the  bars  of  a  railing,  which  in  play  it  had  passed  through  the  bars  and 
then  turned  around.  It  was  crying  lustily  and  was  almost  blue  in  the  face  from  its  ex- 
ertions. To  turn  the  head  straight  and  extricate  it  took  almost  less  time  than  it  does 
to  tell  it,  but  to  my  inquiry  to  the  crowd  of  excited  women  that  stood  around  as  to 
why  they  had  not  done  the  same  themselves,  the  reply  was,  "Sure,  sir  I  the  doctor 
silways  does  that." 

There  are  two  pictures  which,  as  nurses,  you  can  contemplate ;  the  one  now  fading 
away  like  our  early  dagueixeotypes,  but  still  distinct  and  visible,  having  for  its  type 
the  Sairey  Gamp  of  Dickens,  the  friend  of  that  mysterious  Mrs.  Harris,  doubts  con- 
cerning the  existence  of  whom  caused  the  memorable  rupture  between  Sairey  and 
Betsy  Prigg — Sairey  Gamp,  with  her  gig  umbrella,  her  pattens,  her  rusty  blatrk  gown, 
the  worse  for  snuff,  with  shawl  and  bonnet  to  correspond,  her  red  and  swollen  nom>, 
her  susjucious  breath,  and  her  desire  to  have  the  bottle  left  on  the  chimney  piece 
where  she  could  put  her  lips  to  it  when  so  **  dispoged."  Then  Betsy's  warning  as  to 
huuff — may  we  not  take  it  as  applicable  to  other  things  than  snuff?  You  ncollect  it 
was  called  forth  by  Mrs.  Prigg's  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  the  salad  which  Mrs.  Ctam]> 
was  preparing  for  supper,  "and  don't  go  a-dropping  none  of  your  snuff  in  it,"  8ai<l 
Mrs.  Prigg.  **In  gruel,  barley  wator,  apple  tea,  mutton  broth  and  that,  it  don't  sig- 
nify ;  it  stimulates  a  patient;  but  I  don't  relish  it  myself."  **  Why,  Bet«y  Prigg,"  crieil 
20 
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Mrs.  Gamp,  "how  van  yon  talk  so?"  "Why, ain^t  your  patieut-s,  wotever  their  dis- 
ease is,  always  a-sneoziu*  their  wery  heads  off  along  of  your  snuff,*'  said  Mrs.  Prigg. 
.  Keep  that  picture  in  some  out  of  the  way  corner  until  it  fades  entirely  from  view, 
bnt  bring  the  other  into  the  light  and  sunshine  to  brighten  the  features  of  such  women 
as  Florence  Nightingale  and  Dorothea  Dix,  who  are  depicted  there  as  the  living  exem- 
plars of  the  Old  and  New  World.  Time  will  not  permit  me  to  lay  a  feeble  tribute  at 
their  feet.  Contemplate  for  yourselves  their  lives  and  works,  which  speak  voluniea 
for  them. 

In  the  recent  effort  in  your  behalf,  I  mean  the  Art  Loan  Exhibition,  you  have  re- 
ceived the  generous  encouragement  of  those  from  whom  you  will  best  appreciate  it ;  see 
that  you  deserve  it.  So  conduct  yourselves  that  in  the  sick  room  your  patients  will 
bless  you  and  your  doctors  feel  that  they  have  an  assistant  and  friend  ;  that  in  the 
hospital  yon  can  be  trusted  in  an  emergency;  that  in  the  days  of  pestilence  the  com- 
mnnity  in  which  you  live  shall  feel  that  when  friends  and  relatives  are  compelled  to 
abandon  the  sick  and  tly  to  places  of  safety  there  is  left  behind  a  devoted  band  of 
nnrses  who  will  not  falter,  who  will  not  hesitate,  no  matter  what  the  end  may  be, 
bnt  who  will  take  their  pla<'es  by  the  bedside  and  give  their  dear  ones  of  the  best 
that  can  be  had.  We  hope  that  your  services  may  never  be  required  for  the  carnage 
of  war;  bnt  our  experience  of  a  few  years  ago  is  still  too  fresh  to  ignore  it ;  it  may 
yet  be  your  lot  to  participate  in  similar  scenes,  and  to  play  the  part  of  Lady  Clare 
when  Mamiion  was  brought  to  her: 

In  the  lost  battle  boruc  <lown  hy  the  fly  in  j: — ^ 

Whore  mingles  war's  rattle  with  ^croann  of  llu*  dyiii;;  — 
and  like  her: 

Whon  pain  and  ani^uish  wrin<;  tht'  brow, 

A  niiuisterinif  an^^ol  thou. 

REMARKS  OF  GENERAL  EATON. 

Hon.  John  Eaton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  said  tjiat  the  training 
of  nurses  was  one  manifestation  of  the  humane  feeling  so  prevalent  in  modern  lif^'.  and 
society ;  he  contrasted  this  with  the  callous  tone  of  ancient  life  and  history ;  the  pres- 
ent has  grown  b.\  successive  steps  out  of  the  past,  and  the  progression  is  traceable  in 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  in  civil  history.  In  this  great  advance  the  growing  subdivision 
of  responsibility  and  labor  lia^  been  the  means  of  securing  greater  skill  and  better  re- 
sults^ There  was  a  time  when  the  priest  who  offered  the  sacrifice  at  the  altar  was  also 
physician,  snrgeon,  watcher  at  the  bedside,  and  apothecary;  later  the  physician  was 
alao  nurse,  pharhiacist,  dentist,  and  surgeon.  Each  of  these  avocations  has  been 
separated  from  the  rest  and  subjected  to  approprijite  training.  Increased  skill  in  theso 
pursiiita  has  added  immensely  to  human  comfort,  etticieucy,  and  average  longevity. 
The  exigencies  of  modern  progress,  thought,  and  labor  have  rendered  schools  of  this 
kind  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  the  nurse  in  her  various  duties,  and  particularly 
as  an  effective  aid  to  the  physician  in  his  duties.  The  speaker  would  by  no  means 
depreciate  the  worth  of  family  devotion  or  the  value  of  associated  Christian  effort  for 
the  relief  of  human  suffering,  but  he  wished  to  emphasize  the  use  of  the  school  as  an 
instrument  for  the  best  culture  tn  this  direction.  Neither  public  nor  private  effort  so 
far  has  supplied  the  quality  or  kind  of  ability  and  devotion  needed  for  this  work,  since 
the  number  of  the  dependent,  by  reason  of  infancy,  old  age,  disease,  or  defective  de- 
velopment nearly  equals  that  of  the  producing  and  active  members  of  the  community. 
These  schools  for  nursjs  should  be  economizers  of  private  and  organizers  of  public  effort 
in  this  direction. 

However  small  these  beginnings,  already  the  nurse  commands  tlu'  attention  of  tlu» 
muse  of  poetry  and  biography.  The  Crimea  furnished  an  ideal.  It  is  not  a  mere  coin- 
cidence that  in  1830  Owen  Meredith  thus  characterized  the  skilful  nurse: 

I  fancy  I  trace 
In  some  facta  traced  to  her  somethini;  moro  than  tho  •;r.ire 
Of  an  angel :    I  mean  an  acute,  human  mind, 
Ingenious,  const ructivi',  iutelligent  — 

i\ 
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or  that  a  littk*  earlier  tlie  poet  laureate  in  a  single  line  pictarcd  the  patient*8  depend- 
ence upon  the  nurse: 

He  would  listen  for  her  coming,  and  regret  her  parting,  Dtep. 

Our  own  Longfellow,  foretelling  her  reward,  sings: 

A  lady  with  a  lamp  ahall  stand 
In  the  great  history  of  the  land. 

A  noble  t>'pe  of  good, 

Heroic  womanhood. 
Ncr  ever  shall  be  wanting  here 
The  palm,  the  lily,  and  the  spear  — 

The  symbols  that  of  yon> 

Saint  Filomena  b<»re. 

And  there  shall  multiply  biographies  like  those  of  Sister  Dora,  whose  culture<l  and 
consecrat^^d  life  carried  healing  to  thousands  stricken  with  disease  and  radiated  light 
amid  the  shadows  gathering  upon  the  path  way  of  multitudes  as  they  entered  the  dark 
valley. 

KKMAKKS  OF    DR.    LORIXci. 

Dr.  Loring,  Comniissioner  of  Agriculture,  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  theetlbrtsof 
cientilic  medicine  to  relieve  the  ills  flesh  isheirto,  and  warmly  commended  the  Wash- 
ington Training  School  for  Nurses  t^>  the  support  and  encouragement  of  the  general 
public.  He  said  that  the  existence  of  the  trainitig  school  for  nurses  placed  Washington 
City  in  close  relation  with  the  best  efforts  of  Massachusetts,  and  particularly  the  city 
of  Boston,  in  its  humane  measures  for  the  relief  of  suffering.  He  predicted  for  the 
nurses  a  career  of  honorable  employment  and  usefulness. 
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THE  NEW   YORK   STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  TRAINING  NTKSES. 

BXTRArrS  FUOM  AN  ADDRESS   TO   THE   GRADUATINa  CLASS,  BY  W.  B. 

GARSIDB,   M.   D.,   MEDICAL  DIRECTOR.       ' 

DELIVERED  OCTOBER  12.  1880. 

In  the  practice  of  nursing,  the  first  great  and  underlying  rule  for  you  toob.serve  is 
that  of  obedience.  The  care  of  the  sick  demands  the  attention  of  two  persons,  first, 
the  physician ;  secondly,  the  nurse.  The  duties  of  the  one  are  distinct  from  those  of  the 
other,  and  in  order  that  the  two  may  work  harmoniously  together  for  the  benefit  of  the 
patient  it  is  imperative  that  there  should  be  but  one  head,  and  that  the  physician.  No 
matter  what  your  opinion  may  be  of  the  attending  physician  —  and  you  will  bo  called 
upon  to  nurse  under  all  kinds  of  doctors,  the  young  and  the  old,  the  modest  and  the 
conceiti^d,  the  genial  and  the  arrogant,  the  amiable  and  the  cross,  the  old  school  and 
the  new — your  duty,  first,  last,  and  always,  is  to  obey  implicitly  his  directions,  even 
to  the  minutise.  The  calomel  and  jalap  of  our  old  school  friends  must  be  given  with 
the  same  courage  and  undeviating  loyalty  that  yon  would  exercise  in  administei-ing 
attenuations  of  aconite  or  belladonna.  The  simple  truth  is  that  you  as  nurses  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  medicines,  except  through  ^he  directions  of  the  j>hysi- 
cian.  The  res])onsibility  is  his,  not  yours.  If,  perad venture,  you  have  imbibed  any" 
where  any  i<liotic  craving  for  a  little  doctori  ng  on  your  own  account,  I  beg  of  you  to 
drop  it  at  oace  aad  forever,  if  yon  expect  to  bdcomo  nurses  worthy  of  the  name.     1^ 
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you  arc  possessed  of  au  insatiate  louglng  for  a  favorite  pill,  or  lotion,  or  salve,  to 
carry  around  in  your  reticule  and  apply  every  time  you  get  a  chance,  if  such  be  your 

desire,  you  had  better  return  your  certificates  to-night  and  try  some  other  avocation. 

*  *  »  «  •  *  « * 

I  would  rank,  as  the  next  matter  of  most  importance,  that  of  cleanliness,  cleanliness 
absolute  of  your  own  person  and  clothing  and  of  the  patient  and  her  surroundings. 
Recovery  from  sickness  will  always  be  more  prompt  and  satisfactory  where  perfect 
purity  and  sweetness  are  the  rule.     It  will  demand  a  keen  eye  and  no  little  industry, 

but  it  is  your  duty  to  follow  up  every  item  of  foulness  or  taint  until  it  is  eradicated. 

«  •  «  #  «  «       .  * 

Akin  to  cleanliness  are  tidiness  of  dress  aud  neatness  of  personal  appearance.  A  slov- 
enly nurse  is  an  abomination  that  is  not  to  be  tolerated  in  the  sick  room.  Abjure,  I 
beg  of  you,  bangs  and  frizzes  and  all  architectural  designs  in  hair;  the  commonest  girl 
upon  the  street  can  do  that  better  than  yon  can.  Strive  for  simplicity  and  plainness 
of  dre^s  atid  manners,  relying  for  your  adoniment  upon  cleanliness  and  neatness,  and, 
for  your  jewels,  cultivating  a  bright  and  cheery  face,  a  hopeful  dispoution,  a  tender 
voice,  a  skilful  hand,  and  a  loving  heart.  With  the  weaknesses  and  insipidities  of 
fashion  you  have  notliing  to  do. 

Do  not  allow  yourselves  to  have  or  to  affect  "  the  blues  "  while  nursing  the  sick ;  they 
do  cot  employ  you  to  listen  to  mournful  stories  or  sympathize  with  you  in  your  trials 
and  tribulations. 

Try  to  achieve  the  art  of  moving  about  and  doing  things  quietly  and  without  fuss 
or  pretence,  and  yet  doing  them  quii^kly.  Learn  to  be  orderly  in  all  the  duties  of  the 
Rick  room.     Be  also  prompt  and  punctual  in  every  detail. 

Anticipate  the  wants  of  the  sick  one.  Do  not  sit  reading  or  indulging  in  day  dreams 
when  you  should  be  attending  to  your  patient.  Do  not  compel  her  to  think  of  and 
ask  for  such  things  as  you  should  think  of  for  her,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  giving 
of  medicines  regularly  and  at  the  exact  time,  offering  a  sip  of  water,  a  morsel  of  food, 
bathing  the  face  or  hands,  changing  the  pillow,  regulating  the  bed  covering,  lowering 
a  shade,  closing  or  opening  a  window,  quelling  an  unnecessary  noise,  and  a  thousand 
such  little  things  as  only  a  good  nurse  can  think  of  and  do. 

If  you  do  not  love  babies,  learn  to,  and  try  to  make  it  a  genuine  feeling.  Do  not, 
while  you  are  fondling  the  little  dears  and  saying  sweet  things  to  them,  be  caught  look- 
ing in  the  mirror  arranging  your  hair  or  dress. 

If  the  mother  sees  you  thus  engaged  she  will  lose  all  her  faith  in  your  affection  for 
little  ones,  and,  on  the  contrary,  entertain  a  very  positive  opinion  of  your  own  vanity. 

In  this  matter,  as  in  others,  while  you  are  methodical,  do  not  become  mechanical. 
Put  feeling  and  earnestness  into  your  work,  and  there  will  be  no  danger  that  you  will 
become  a  machine  nurse,  which  is  almost  as  bad  as  a  careless  one. 

I  trust  you  are  well  up  in  sick  cookery,  that  you  know  how  to  prepare  a  variety  of 
dainty  dishes  suitable  for  the  sick,  and  also  how  to  present  them  in  a  delicate  and 
appetizing  manner. 

Keep  your  notebook  and  pencil  ready  to  make  a  memorandum  of  such  points  as  the 
physician  wishes  you  to  report  to  him  at  his  next  call ;  make  a  note,  also,  of  any  nn- 
tisnal  symptom  or  occurrence  that  may  happen  in  his  absence.  Do  not  trust  to  your 
memory,  but  put  it  down  in  exact  words,  and  at  the  moment.  After  you  have  made 
your  report  to  the  doctor  at  his  morning  call  aud  he  has  asked  you  such  (questions  as  he 
desires,  leave  the  room  for  a  time ;  the  patient  may  wish  to  speak  with  her  physician 
in  confidence,  perhaps  about  you.  Give  the  doctor,  also,  a  chance,  as  he  is  going 
away,  to  speak  to  you  alone,  so  that  he  may  have  the  opportunity  of  offering  a  sug- 
gestion or  criticism  if  needed,  and  which  is  for  your  ear  only.  Do  this  regularly  and 
without  being  spoken  or  beckoned  to,  so  that  the  patient  may  not  be  alarmed. 

Let  me  impress  upon  you  the  importance  of  religiously  keeping  the  confidences  of 
your  patrons;  wliatever  you  may  see  or  hear  in  any  household  is  to  be  as  a  sealed 
book  to  you  ever  afterward.     Do  not  convey  from  one  family  to  another  a  knowledge 

1Z 
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of  the  ditl'erent  iiicthods  of  living  you  may  witness.  The  habits  and  custonw  of  the 
one  are  as  sacred  as  the  other.  Yon  can  scarcely  injure  yourself  more  than  by  l>ecom> 
ing  a  gossip.  The  antique  nurae  was  an  adept  in  this  particular,  and  retailed  ever}-- 
where  her  budget  of  news  with  the  same  relish  that  she  administ-ered  catnip  tea  or 
paregoric. 

While  professionally  engaged  you  ara  not  to  criticise  the  medical  treatment  em~ 
ployed  or  to  suggest  changes  of  physicians. 

Learn  how  to  nmke  an  engagement — I  mean  a  business  ono  —  in  a  plain,  straightfor- 
ward, and  businesslike  manner.  Make  no  half-way  engagements.  Let  there  be  no 
"  ifs*'  or  *'  ands**  or  misunderstandings,  so  far  as  plain,  honest  words  can  avoid  it.  And 
when  yon  have  made  an  engagement,  whether  it  be  a  good  one  or  a  bad  one.  stick  to  it. 
Never  be  ibuml  faltering  or  wavering  in  your  wonl,  any  more  than  you  would  do  any 
other  dishonest  or  disreputable  thing.  Have  everything  thoroughly  understo4Nl  at 
the  outlet,  and  when  you  have  made  a  promise  fullil  it  promi)tly  and  to  the  letter. 
Answer  punctually  all  business  communications. 

When  you  are  employed,  do  not  spend  your  time,  which  belongs  to  the  patient,  in 
visiting  or  receiving  the  visits  of  others.  1  have  known  a  nurse  to  s]>end  the  first 
money  obtained  in  buying  a  silk  dre^ss  and  devote  much  of  her  time  afterwards  to  vis- 
iting other  nurses  and  comparing  notes  as  to  what  fashion  it  should  be  made  up.  I 
need  not  tell  you  such  nurses  are  not  successful. 

The  year  that  you  have  passed  in  this  training  school  may  have  seemed  long  to  you  ; 
Init,  although  I  believe  your  advantages  have  been  good,  a  year,  after  all,  is  but  a 
very  short  time  to  be  thoroughly  traiue<l  for  any  work.  Most,  if  not  all,  other  schools 
require  a  longer  time  than  this.  It  is  one  thing  to  know  what  to  do ;  it  is  quite 
another  to  know,  by  practice,  when  and  how  to  do  it  skilfully  ;  and  this  skill  can 
only  be  attained  by  repeated  efforts,  under  proper  guidance.  For  this  reason  1  would 
rather  lengthen  the  course  of  training  than  shorten  it. 

The  certificates  you  receive  to-night  simply  place  you  upon  the  threshold  of  your 
professi<ui,  and  you  are  only  just  now  prepared  to  commence  in  living  earnest  the  real 
study  of  your  calling. 

If  you  should  livQ  to  be  a  hundred  years  ohl  and  practised  nursing  every  day,  you 
would  still  have  something  to  learn.  Said  an  old  nurse  to  Miss  Nightingale,  under 
whom  she  had  nursed  in  the  Crimea,  **  It  seems  to  me  that  the  training  is  never  fin- 
ished; every  day  1  learn  something  new  or  see  that  I  ought  to  learn  it.'' 

In  the  great  majority  of  eases  your  faithful  work  will  be  rewarded  with  a  heartfelt 
gratitude;  but  you  will  sometimes  meet,  I  am  sorry  t<)  say,  with  the  reverse.  You 
will  occasionally,  no  matter  how  well  you  do,  fail  to  arouse  any  ai)preciatiou  of  your 
work.  Some  people  are  ignorant,  siime  are  selfish,  and  some  are  both;  and  others,  as 
my  x)redecessor  luis  said,  "are  queer,  queer  beyond  comprehension."  Yes,  ([ueer  with- 
out stiuse,  reason,  or  justice.  But  you  must  learn  to  meet  and  bear  these  things  with 
calmness  and  a  forgiving  spirit.  Keep  your  temper,  serenely  and  supremely;  do  your 
duty  in  all  cases  with  the  same  faithfulness  and  tenderness  that  you  would  in  the  case 
of  your  best  friend,  and  your  reward  will  be  ample. 

A  word  about  your  health.  Unless  you  are  well  and  strong,  bow  can  you  properly 
take  care  of  the  sick  ?  Perhai)s  the  most  important  thing  for  you  to  observe  in  the 
preservation  of  your  strength  is  regularity — regularity  so  far  as  your  duties  will 
l>ermit  in  all  the  details  of  your  life — in  eating  and  drinking,  in  sleeping  and  work- 
ing, in  rest  and  recreation.  I  know  this  is  a  difficult,  sometimes  an  impossible  thing 
to  secure  while  nursing  the  sick;  and  yet  I  know  at  the  same  time  that  in  many  cases 
you  nurses  could  systematize  and  order  your  living  much  better  than  you  do.  It 
will  save  you  many  a  fret  and  tear,  and  prevent  the  waste  of  your  energies  in  fitful, 
ill-timed,  and  unnecessarily  repeated  eftbrts.  All  sensible  employers  will  realize  the 
importance  of  your  own  health,  and  will  acquiesce  in  all  needful  and  proper  regula- 
tions for  its  maintenance.  To  care  for  othei-s  von  must  care  for  vourself.  Let  your 
food  be  plain  and  nutritious.  Avoid  intemperate  tea  drinking.  When  your  vigils  are 
24 
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protract^Ml  and  your  forces  largely  drawn  upon,  a  cup  of  beef  tea,  a  glas.-i  of  milk,  or 
a  bowl  of  gruel  will  serve  you  much  better  than  a  stinmlaut  or  narcotic.  See  that 
you  have  a  sweet  breath.  Dress  loosely  and  keep  your  shoulders  back.  Avoid  high- 
heeleil  shoes  both  in  and  out  of  the  house.  (Jo  out  every  day  in  the  open  air  for  a 
goo<l,  swinging  walk,  and  while  so  doing  take  deep  inspirations  of  pure  air.  Espe- 
cially daruig  your  periods  of  non-employment  cultivate  out-door  exercises,  and  by  so 
doing  lay  up,  as  it  were,  a  stock  of  good  health  for  emergencies.  Strive  to  be  cheery 
and  happy.  Cultivate  the  habit  of  reading  aloud.  This  will  be  heulthful  for  you 
and  oftentimes  enable  you  pleasantly  to  entertain  a  convalescing  pati«*nt.  If  you 
need  the  help  of  a  physician,  attend  to  it  at  once;  it  is  your  duty  to  bo  ;is  healthy 
and  hearty  as  you  can. 

If,  in  your  earlier  experiences,  you  meet  with  discouragements  and  feel  tlie  nei'd  of 
a  word  of  atlvice  or  instniction,  come  to  our  worthy  su)>erintendent  or  to  any  mtMnl)er 
of  the  medical  staff,  and  I  know  thov  will  be  only  too  glad  to  help  yon. 


Al'PKNDIX  D. 


HKLLKVUE  IIOSPITAIi  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOU  NURSES. 

EXTRACTS   FROM    AN    ADDRESS    TO    THE    (JRADIATrNir    CLASS    RV    DR. 

WM.   M.    FOLK. 

DELIVERED  AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING.  DECEMBER  11,  1H7JL 

Some  ten  years  ago  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  find  myself  one  of  the  resident 
physicians  in  Bellevue  Hospital.  I  found  it  a  better  place  than  I  had  been  letl  to 
believe;  one  needing  improvements,  mind  you,  but  yet  i>osses8ing  excelleni-es  that 
made  it  a  place  of  great  value  to  one  who,  like  myself,  came  to  study  disea.se. 

In  spite  of  its  advantages,  however,  there  was  a  serious  drawl/ack,  and  that  lay  in 
the  direction  of  the  nursing  of  tJio  sick. 

Large  ho.spitals  are,  consequently,  the  best  places  for  the  study  of  medicine.  Hnt 
even  here  there  are  dithculties  that  cannot  be  surmounted  by  the  student  physician 
unless  he  have  such  assistance  as  can  be  given  by  a  good  nurse.  To  know  his  cases, 
he  must  know  all  that  transpires  during  their  progress.  Could  he  be  with  each  at  all 
times,  no  doubt  it  would  be  best,  but  that  is  an  impo.ssibility.  Of  necessity,  then,  he 
is  dependent  upon  the  immediate  attendant  for  information.  The  eyes,  ears,  and  touch 
of  that  individual  stand  for  his  own,  in  his  absence.  If  she  be  intelligent,  po.sse.ssed 
of  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge,  but,  above  all,  faithful,  her  observations  are  trust- 
worthy and  her  report  can  be  accepted.  The  physician  takes  such  reports  to  fill  in  the 
gaps  in  his  own  more  elaborate  and  thorough  observations,  but  the  two  are  essential 
to  the  complete  record  of  his  cases.  With  such  aid,  it  can  be  seen  how  rapidly  and 
easily  he  gathers  a  number  of  records,  almost  photographic  in  accuracy,  who.se  j)rob- 
lems  he  is  able  to  work  out  at  his  leisure. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  any  institnti(»n  supi)l.\  ing  nui*scs  capable  of  ren«lering 
services  of  such  nature  is  entitled  to  be  considered  a  positi>e  force  in  medical  ad- 
vance, and,  I  am  happy  to  say,  the  training  school  is  so  considered  and  recognized  by 
those  of  us  who,  as  attending  jihysicians  to  Dellevue  Hospital,  have  had  occasion  to 
test  the  efficiency  of  its  students  and  graduates.  I  am  even  more  gratified  to  be  able 
to  add  that  the  same  view  is  steadily  spreading  itself  among  the  profession  at  large. 

There  is  another  view,  however,  to  take  of  the  good  accomplished  by  your  school ; 
one  not  less  interesting  to  the  physician,  but  certainly  about  which  the  patient  is 
more  apt  to  concern  himself.  I  refer  to  the  greater  facility,  and  I  believe  certainty, 
with  which  a  case  of  illness  can  be  conducted  to  a  favorable  termination  through 
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the  aid  wbicb  can  be  derived  from  tbe  best  of  its  graduates.  Tlie  invalid  or  doctor 
wbo  bas  ouc<*  exi>erienced  the  aid  and  comfort  of  a  good  trained  nnrse  will  lie  loatb 
to  1>e  without  one  in  any  time  of  severe  illness.  On  your  account  as  individuals  it  af- 
fords me  pleasure  to  testify  to  this  fact^  as  it  is  the  one  which  will  do  most  to  secure  to 
you  the  good  will  and  support  of  that  public  upon  which,  in* future,  you  must  rely  for 
a  liveliluNMl. 

You  have  been  fortunate  in  having  IMlevue  Hospital  as  the  field  of  your  labors,  for 
in  its  extensive  wanls  you  have  l>een  brought  in  contact  with  a  great  variety  of 
medical  and  surgical  diseases.  You  have  had  the  supervision  and  direction  of  an  able 
corpH  of  resident  ])hysicians,  whose  eager  and  thorough  pursuit  of  their  studies  ha^ 
stimulated  you  to  constant  exertion.  You  have  been  living  in  the  foremost  medical 
school  in  this  country,  as  is  shown  by  the  large  number  of  students  (nearly  1,500)  who 
annually  flock  to  its  amphitheatre.  Your  opportunities  having  been  gre^it,  it  is  all 
tlie  more  important  that  you  realize  how  heavy  are  your  res^wusibilities. 


Rl'LKS  FOR    THE   GOVERNMENT   OF   NURSES. 

ICILEM   for   admission   of   PITILS. 

Th«»  cf):uuiitte<f  of  the  Training  School  for  Nurses  has  made  arrangements  witli  the 
authorities  of  Bellevue  Hospital  for  giving  two  years  of  training  to  women  desirous  of 
b<*c(»ming  pnifessional  nurses. 

Those  wishing  to  obtain  this  course  of  instruction  must  apply  to  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  Training  School,  426  East  Twenty-sixth  street,  New  York,  upon  whose  ap- 
proval they  will  be  received  into  the  school  for  one  month  on  probation.  The  most 
acceptable  age  for  candidates  is  from  twenty-live  to  thirty-five  years.  Tbe  appli- 
cants should  s<»nd  with  their  answers  to  the  paper  of  questions  a  letter  from  a  clcr- 
gjrman,  testifying  to  their  good  moral  character,  .and  one  from  a  physician,  stating 
that  they  are  in  sound  health.  Applicants  ar«^  received  at  any  time  during  the  year 
when  there  is  a  vacancy,  fall  and  winter  montlis  preferred.  During  the  month  of 
tr.al,  and  i)revious  to* obtaining  a  position  in  the  school,  the  applicant  will  be  exam- 
ined in  reading,  penmanship,  simple  arithmetic,  and  English  dictation. 

The  superintendent  has  full  power  to  decide  as  to  their  fitness  for  the  work  and 
the  propriety  of  retaining  or  dismissing  them  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  trial.  She 
can  also,  with  the  approval  of  the  committee,  discharge  them  at  any  time  in  case  of 
misconduct  or  inefficiency. 

During  the  month  of  probation  the  pupils  are  boanled  and  lo<lged  at  the  expense 
of  the  school,  but  receive  no  other  compensation.  Those  who  prove  satisfm'tory  will 
l>e  accepte<l  as  pupil  nurses,  after  signing  an  agreement  to  remain  two  years  and  to 
obey  the  rules  of  the  school  and  hospital. 

They  will  reside  in  the  home  and  serve  for  the  first  year  as  assistants  in  the  wards 
of  Belle  vue;  the  second  year  they  will  be  expected  to  perform  any  duty  assigned  them 
by  the  superintendent,  either  to  act  as  nurses  in  the  hospital  or  to  be  sent  to  private 
cases  among  the  rich  or  po<n'. 

The  pay  for  the  first  year  is  $\)  a  month  :  for  the  second  year,  $15  a  m<mth.  This  sum 
is  allowed  for  the  dress,  text  books,  and  other  personal  exi>euses  of  the  nurse,  and  is 
in  no  wise  intended  as  wages,  it  being  considere<i  that  the  education  given  is  a  full 
etiuivaleut  for  their  services.  They  are  required  after  the  month  of  i»robation,  when 
on  duty,  to  wear  the  dress  prescribed  by  the  institution,  which  is  of  blue  and  white 
seersucker,  simply  made,  white  apron  and  cap,  and  linen  collar  and  cuffs. 

The  day  nurses  are  cm  duty  from  8  a.  m.  to  8  r.  M.,  with  an  hour  oft*  for  dinner  and 
additional  time  for  exercise  or  rest.  They  are  also  often  given  an  afternoon  during 
the  week,  and  have  a  right  to  the  half  of  Sunday.  A  vacation  of  two  weeks  is  allowe<l 
each  year.  It  is  not  proposed  to  place  nurses  on  night  <luty  until  they  have  been  in 
the  school  three  months. 
2(; 
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As  the  in.stitution  is  ansectariaa  there  are  no  religiouH  services  counectod  with  it, 
except  eveuing  prayers,  and  all  nurses  are  expected  to  attend  the  place  of  worship 
they  prefer  once  on  Sunday. 

In  sickness  all  pupils  will  be  cared  for  gratuitously. 

Course  of  training. 
The  instruction  includes: 

1.  The  dressing  of  blisters,  burns,  sores,  and  wounds;  the  application  of  fonienta- 

tiouSf  poultices,  cups,  and  leeches. 

*2.  The  administration  of  enemas  and  use  of  catheter. 

3.  The  management  of  appliances  for  uterine  complaints. 

4.  The  best  method  of  friction  to  the  body  and  extremities. 

5.  The  management  of  helpless  patients;  making  beds,  moving,  changing;  giving 
baths  in  bed;  preventing  and  dressing  bed-sores,  and  managing  positions. 

6.  Bandaging,  making  bandages  and  rollers,  lining  of  splints. 

7.  The  preparing,  cooking,  and  serving  of  delicacies  for  the  sick. 

They  will  also  be  given  instruction  in  the  best  practical  methods  of  supplying  fresh 
air,  warming  and  ventilating  sickrooms  in  a  proper  manner,  and  are  taught  to  take 
care  of  rooms  and  wards;  to  keep  all  utensils  perfectly  clean  and  disinfected ;  to  make 
accurate  observations  and  reports  to  the  physician  of  the  state  of  the  secretions,  ex- 
pectoration, pulse,  skin,  appetite,  temperature  of  the  body,  intelligence  (as  deliriiun 
or  stupor),  breathing,  sleep,  condition  of  wounds,  eruptions,  formation  of  matter,  effect 
of  diet  or  of  stimulants  or  of  medicines;  and  to  learn  the  management  of  convales- 
cents. 

The  teaching  will  be  given  by  visiting  and  resident  physicians  and  surgeons  at  the 
bedside  of  the  patients,  and  by  the  superintendent,  assistant  superintendent,  and  head 
nurses.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  demonstrations  will  take  place  from  time  to  time, 
and  examinations  at  stated  periods. 

When  the  full  term  of  two  years  is  ended,  the  nurses  thus  trained  will  be  at  liberty 
to  choose  their  own  field  of  labor,  whether  in  hospitals,  in  private  familtes^)r  in  dis- 
trict nursing  among  the  poor.  On  leaving  the  school  they  will,  on  passing  an  exam- 
ination, each  receive  a  diploma  signed  by  the  examining  board  and  by  a  committee 
of  the  board  of  managers. 

RULES   FOR   THE   NURSES*  HOME. 

Rule  1.  The  hour  for  rising  is  6.30  a.  m.  Before  leaving  the  home  for  the  hospital, 
each  nurse  must  make  her  bed,  dust  and  arrange  her  roi»m  and  closet,  leaving  them 
in  good  order,  so  that  they  may  be  ready  for  inspection  by  visitors  at  any  time  during 
the  day. 

The  hour  for  closing  the  home  is  10  p.  M.  All  inmates  of  the  home  are  expected  to 
Ite  within  doors  at  that  hour  unless  they  have  special  permission  to  be  absent.  The 
lights  will  be  put  out  in  the  i>arlor  and  halls  and  nurses  must  retire  to  their  rooms. 

The  gas  must  be  turned  down  when  a  nurse  leaves  the  room. 

Rule  2.  The  hours  for  meals  are:  Breakfast,  from  7.ir>  to  7.45;  first  dinner,  12.30; 
second  dinner,  1.:^;  first  supper,  7;  second  supper,  from  8.10  to  8.45.  Nurses  must 
not  linger  in  the  dining  room  after  meals.  No  food  is  provided  for  the  nurses  out  of 
the  appointed  time,  except  when  ordered  by  the  matron  at  the  request  of  the  superin- 
tendent. Nurses  are  not  to  go  into  the  kitchen,  nor  give  orders  to  the  cook;  all  such 
matters  to  be  referred  to  the  matron.  No  visitors  are  to  be  invited  to  meals  or  to  spend 
the  night  in  the  home.  The  parlor  is  for  the  reception  of  visitors,  but  a  nurse  can  in- 
vite lailies  to  her  room  if  agreeable  to  her  room-mate. 

Rule  3.  Conditions  upon  which  the  nurses  can  have  the  privileges  of  the  laundry : 
Eighteen  pieces,  well  marked,  and  one  dress  are  allowed  each  person  per  week.  No 
laces,  muslins,  or  white  muslin  skirts  will  be  received.  Each  must  be  provide<l  with  a- 
clothesbag,  marked,  in  which  clothes  are  to  be  put  and  placed  by  the  elevator  on  each 
floor  early  Monday  morning,  or  late  Sunday  evening,  if  convenient.    A  book  with  list 
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of  clot  1)68,  dated,  roast  be  sent  in  every  week,  witli  name  on  the  outride  of  book.  On 
ThunKlavs  the  dresses  and  skirts  must  be  taken,  bnt  no  clothes  from  the  boxes  till  Sat- 
nrday,  when  all  mnst  verify  their  lists  before  taking  their  clothes  away. 

Any  one  disregarding  these  regulations  will  forfeit  the  privilege  of  having  clothes 
washed  in  the  home. 

Rtle  4.  The  narsesarenndertheanthorityof  the  superintendent  in  the  home  as  well 
as  in  the  hospital.  When  taken  off  duty  on  account  of  sickness  they  must  not  leave 
the  home  nor  return  to  their  hospital  duties  without  the  direction  of  the  superin- 
tendent ;  neither  can  they  at  any  time  go  to  the  hospital  without  permission,  except 
at  the  regnlar  hours.  Nurses  are  not  jiennitted  to  receive  calls  in  the  wards  of  the 
hospital  from  their  friends  or  other  nurses. 

Rt.'LK  r>.  A  physician  will  be  8«'lected  by  the  superintendent  to  attend  the  nui-ses  in 
Mckness.  They  will  not  be  allowed  to  consult  any  other  medical  man  without  per- 
mission from  the  superintendent,  nor  to  obtain  medicine  fnmi  the  hospital  drug  store 
without  the  order  of  the  home  doctor  or  that  of  the  superintendent. 

Ri'LE  6.  The  letter  box  will  be  opened  five  times  a  day  by  the  matron  and  the  let- 
ters placed  in  the  post  oftice  boxes.  No  one  may  open  the  h*tter  box  or  receive  the 
letters  from  the  postman  or  take  any  lett^^rs  but  her  own  from  the  boxes. 

It  is  expected  that  the  nurses  will  avail  themselves  of^the  time  given  them  on  Sun- 
day to  attend  some  place  of  worship,  unless  they  have  very  suflicient  reasons  to  the 
contrary.  Evening  prayers  will  be  in  the  matron's  room,  inmiediately  after  the  first 
supper,  at  which  all  are  earnestly  invited  to  be  present. 

Punctuality,  i>ei*sonal  neatness,  general  oixler,  a  gentle  voice  and  manner,  and  a 
patient  temper  are  essentials  in  agoodnurse.  Let  the  nurse  cultivate  these  qualities, 
together  with  a  Christian,  loving  spirit.  "Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil 
the  law  of  (.'lirist,-*  remembering  that  **  Love  is  the  fultilment  of  the  law.'' 

UULES  FOR   NURSES  GOING   OUT  T<>   I'KIVATH   SKRVICK. 

IiULK  1.  The  nurses  are  to  attend  the  sick,  both  rich  and  i>oor,  at  hospitals  or  pri- 
vate houses,  as  the  committee  or  lady  superintendent  may  appoint. 

Rule  2.  When  sent  from  the  home  to  attend  a  patient,  they  receive  their  instruc- 
titms  from  the  lady  superint^Mulent  and  do  not  leave  the  case  without  communicating 
with  her;  this  they  can  do  by  lett^»r  at  any  time. 

Rule  3.  While  on  duty  in  the  home,  at  the  hospital,  or  in  private  houses,  the  regu- 
lations of  the  school  with  regard  to  dress  are  to  be  observed  by  the  nurse. 

\{VLJ&  4.  A  nurse  is  always  to  bring  back  with  her  a  certificate  of  eonduct  and  etli- 
ciency  from  the  family  of  her  ])atient  or  from  the  medical  attendant. 

It  is  expected  that  nurees  will  bear  in  mind  the  importance  of  the  situation  they 
have  undertaken,  and  will  evince,  at  all  times,  the  self-denial,  forbearauee,  gentle- 
ness, and  good  tamper  so  essential  in  their  attendance  on  the  sick  and  also  to  their 
character  as  Christian  nurses.  They  are  to  take  the  whole  charge  of  the  sickroom, 
doing  everything  that  is  requisite  in  it  when  called  upon  to  do  so.  AVhen  nursing 
in  families  where  there  are  no  servants,  if  their  attention  be  not  of  neeessity  wholly 
devoted  to  their  patient,  they  are  expected  to  nmke  themselves  generally  useful. 
They  are  ti>  be  careful  not  to  increase  the  exjjcnse  of  the  family  in  any  way.  They 
are  also  most  earnestly  charged  to  hold  sacred  the  knowledge  which,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, they  nuLst  obtain  of  the  private  atl'airsof  such  hous*»holds  or  individuals  as  they 
may  att^^nd. 

Couimunicatious  from  or  on  the  subject  of  nurses  may  be  ma<le  personally  or  by  let- 
ter to  the  lady  superintendent, Xursui*'  IIo:ue,  314  East  Twenty-sixth  street,  New  York* 
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LETTER. 


Departivient  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 

Washinfjton,  June  10,  1882. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  i)ai)ers  for  publication. 
The  topics  are  specially  pertinent  to  the  present  condition  of  educa- 
tional discussions.  The  essays  and  pai)ers  are  by  some  of  our  most 
thoughtful  and  able  educators.  Appearing  in  this  form  they  have  the 
advantage  of  carrying  with  them  the  opinions  and  comments  of  other 
exi>erts.  Their  present  publication  will  greatly  relieve  demands  upon 
the  Office. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

'  JOHN   EATON, 

Commissioner. 
The  lion.  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Publication  approved. 

n.  M.  TELLER, 

^Secretary. 
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PRELIMINARY  MEETING  —  TUESDAY  EVENING. 

Washington,  March  21, 1882. 

A  preliminary  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Department  of  Super- 
intendence was  hekl  in  the  red  parlor  of  the  Ebbitt  House  at  8  p.  m., 
for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  arrangements  for  the  sessions  which  were 
to  be  helicon  the  subsequent  days,  pursuant  to  a  call  issued  March  1, 
1882. 

The  president,  Hon.  W.  H.  Ruffner,  was  absent.  On  motion  of  Mr. 
Newell,  of  Maryland,  Hon.  T.  B.  Stockwell,  State  commissioner  of 
schools  of  Rhode  Island,  was  chosen  president  pro  tempore.  The  sec- 
retary, Hon.  H.  S.  Jones,  was  in  attendance ;  and  an  arrangement  was 
made  by  which  the  proceedings  should  be  reported  and  prepared  for 
publication  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Rockwell,  stenographer. 

Mr.  Wilson  offered  the  following  resolution;  which  was  adopted: 

Rebolved^  That  an  executive  committee  coiisisting  of  three  members  of  this  depart- 
ment, whose  duty  it  shaU  be  to  arrange  and  report  the  programme  of  papers  and 
business  for  this  meeting,  be  appointed  by  the  president  pro  tempore. 

The  Chair  named  as  this  committee  Messrs.  Wilson,  of  Washington, 
Orr,  of  Georgia,  and  Howland,  of  Chicago. 

General  Eaton  said  that  the  question  of  national  aid  to  e-ducation 
now  before  Congress  was,  he  believed,  one  which  should  have  the  special 
attention  of  this  association,  and,  while  favoring  no  particular  bill,  he 
hoped  that  members  would  do  all  in  their  powento  bring  about  some 
suitable  legislation  during  the  present  session. 

Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  this  aid  in  the  South,  owing 
to  its  impoverished  condition.  Dr.  Orr  referred  to  the  neeil  of  immedi- 
ate help  in  his  State  (Georgia)  because  of  the  vast  amount  of  illiteracy 
there.  Mr.  Armstrong,  of  Alabama,  spoke  of  the  amount  expended 
in  Alabama  for  schools  ($410,000)  during  the  last  year.  The  people  are 
anxious  to  do  everything  possible,  but  need  help. 

Mr.  Northrop  made  pertinent  remarks  on  this  subject ;  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Colonel  Thompson,  of  South  Carolina,  who  spoke  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  public  school  system  in  the  State  which  he  represented. 

Professor  Paintf.r,  of  Nashville,  read  a  memorial  which  he  had  pre- 
pared regarding  national  aid;  and  Mayor  Courtenay,  of  Charleston, 
made  some  statements  in  regard  to  the  taxes  imposed  for  the  support  of 
schools  in  his  city.  He  concluded  by  saying  that  it  now  took  four  y^ars 
to  put  up  a  school-house  there,  and  that  three  more  buihliugs  were 
wanted  at  once. 

On  motion  of  General  Eaton,  the  executive  committee  was  instructed 
"  to  select  a  committee  on  the  subject  of  national  aid,  to  prepare  reso- 
lutions and  present  this  matter  in  behalf  of  this  association  before  the 
ioint  meeting  of  the  congressional  committees  on  education  and  labor.'^ 
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The  subject  of  national  aid  was  further  discussed  by  Messrs.  Xorth- 
ROP,  Fletcher,  and  Mayo;  and  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Sheldon  was 
passed,  providing  that  the  committee  be  requested  to  consider  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  moneys  with  a  view  to  determining  in  what  way  it  may 
best  be  done  through  the  existing  school  oflftcers  of  each  State. 

The  department  then  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  lecture  room  of  the 
Congregational  Church  on  the  following  morning. 

FIRST  SESSION— WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

Washington,  March  22,  1882. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Stock  well,  president  pro 
tempore,  and  was  opened  by  prayer  by  Rev.  J.  E.  Rankin,  d.  d.,  of 
Washington. 

Mr.  Wilson,  from  the  executive  committee,  reported  the  following 
order  of  exercises  for  the  morning  session : 

The  information  necessary  to  determine  the  merits  of  the  heating  and  ventilation  of 
a  Hchool  building,  by  John  S.  Billings,  surgeon,  United  States  Army. 

On  the  chemical  examination  of  air  as  applied  to  questions  of  ventilation,  by  Cap- 
tain and  Assistant  Surgeon  Charles  Smart,  Unite<l  States  Army. 

Concerning  obstacles  in  the  way  of  better  primary  education,  by  Hon.  H.  8.  Jones, 
superintendent  of  schools,  Erie,  Pa. 

City  systems,  by  Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick,  ll.  d. 

Chairs  of  pedagogy  in  our  institutions  for  superior  instruction,  by  Prof.  G.  Stanley 
Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  attention  of  the  members  of  the  department  was  first  called  to 
the  presentation  of  the  following  paper  by  John  S.  Billings,  surgeon, 
United  States  Army : 

THE   INFORMATION   NECESSARY  TO  DETERMINE  THE  ^lERITS  OF  THK 
HEATING  AND  VENTILATION   OF  A  SCHOOL  BI  ILDING. 

The  question  as  to  the  best  meaus  of  heating  and  ventilating  school 
buildings  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  one  which  not  infrequently  comes 
l)efore  me  for  consideration  in  the  form  of  an  inquirv'  as  to  whether  the 
heating  and  ventilating  arrangements  of  some  given  building  are  satis- 
factory. Unfortunately,  when  I  am  questioned  about  it,  it  is  usually 
after  the  fashion  in  which  the  soothsayers  were  questioned  about  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's dream.  You  will  remember  that  they  were  asked  not 
only  to  furnish  an  interpretation  of  the  dream,  but  to  describe  the  dream 
itself;  and  in  like  manner  I  am  often  asked  for  an  opinion  as  to  the  suf- 
ficiency of  the  ventilation  of  a  building  without  being  furnished  with 
the  necessary  data  ui)on  which  alone  an  intelligent  opinion  can  be  based. 
I  must  confess  that  there  seems  to  be  no  special  difficulty  in  obtaining 
opinions  under  such  circumstances,  as  most  people  seem  to  be  quite  ready 
to  answer  as  to  whether  a  given  school,  or  all  the  schools  of  a  given 
place,  are  well  heated  and  ventilated  or  otherwise;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  most  of  those  present  have  views  more  or  less  definite  as  to  the 
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relative  value  of  certain  so-called  systems  of  heating  and  ventilation 
which  they  have  seen  in  action.  While  I  do  not  wish  in  the  smallest 
degree  to  express  doubts  as  to  the  value  of  these  opinions  to  those  hold, 
ing  them,  1  must  say  to  you  that  for  scientific  purposes  and  for  the 
satisfaction  of  other  people  they  are  unfortunately  not  of  much  use. 
What  is  wanted  for  scientific  purposes  is,  not  the  opinions,  but  the 
facts  upon  which  the  opinions  are  ba3ed;  and  the  jiurpose  of  my  remarks 
is  to  indicate  as  briefly  and  clearly  as  possible  some  of  the  facts  which 
it  is  most  important  to  ascertain  to  enable  one  to  judge  of  the  merits  of 
the  ventilation  of  a  given  place.  These  facts  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes:  first,  those  which  may  be  ascertained  by  examining  the  build- 
ing itself  while  the  school  is  in  operation;  and,  second,  those  which  can- 
not be  known  by  a  single  observation,  but  only  from  a  series  of  them; 
in  other  words,  from  records.  To  the  first  class  belong  location,  expos- 
ure, plan,  dimensions,  materials,  workmanship,  air  space,  air  supply,  air 
distribution,  number  of  persons,  necessary  and  unnecessary  contamina- 
tions, character  and  suflftcieney  of  heating  apparatus;  to  the  second  be- 
long records  of  the  results  on  the  health  of  pupils  and  teachers,  records 
of  temperature,  and  records  of  cost. 

Let  us  consider  each  of  these  points  briefly. 

The  location  and  exposure  of  a  school  building  are  of  importance  in 
connection  with  its  heating  and  ventilation,  partly  in  relation  to  tlie 
purity  of  its  air  supply  and  partly  because  the  winds  have  a  much 
greater  effect  upon  the  movements  of  the  air  icithin  a  building  than  is 
ordinarily  sujjposed;  and  this  is  especially  the  case  in  a  building  con- 
structed of  ordinary  brick  and  mortar,  with  common  plastered  walls, 
not  painted,  papered,  or  calcimined,  which  is  the  case  with  our  ordi- 
nary school  buildings.  In  a  building  of  this  kind,  which  is  freely  exposed 
•  to  a  strong  wind,  there  is  a  very  decided  movement  of  air  through  the 
windward  side,  and  a  corresponding  tendency  to  an  exhaust  through 
the  opposite  side.  This  tendency  is  sometimes  so  strong  that  the  open- 
ings on  the  leeward  side  w^hich  were  intended  for  inlets  of  fresh  air  to 
the  heating  surfaces  have  their  action  reversed  and  will  be  found  act- 
ing as  outlets,  in  which  case  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  what 
were  intended  to  be  the* foul-air  flues  for  the  building  will  be  found  to 
be  acting  as  inlets,  as  I  have  actually  seen  the  case  in  a  school  building 
1  examined. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  location  and  exposure  should  be  distinctly 

noted,  including  the  altitude  of  the  site,  the  distance  of  surrounding 

buildings,  the  prevailing  winds,  &c.    The  vicinity  of  marshes,  pools  of 

stagnant  water,  and  buildings  in  which  trades  and  manufactures  liable 

to  give  forth  offensive  emanations  are  situated,  should  also  be  noted. 

The  plan  of  the  lot  should  be  given,  and  upon  it  should  be  located  the 

building,  giving  dimensions,  so  as  to  indicate  distinctly  the  amount  of 

ground  not  covered  by  the  building  and  the  location  of  drains,  sewers, 

and  cesspools  outside  the  building  but  connected  with  it.     The  next 
40 
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thing  is  to  prepare  copies  of  the  floor  plans  of  the  building,  with  a  sec- 
tion showing  the  height  of  the  several  stories.  It  makes  little  differ- 
ence how  rough  these  plans  may  be,  provided  the  dimensions  are  dis- 
tinctly indicated  upon  them,  with  the  location  of  all  doors,  windows, 
heating  apparatus,  flues,  and  registers  for  both  fresh  and  foul  air.  The 
dimensions  of  all  windows,  doors,  and  flues  should  be  noted;  also  the 
existence  of  transoms  over  the  doors.  The  amount  of  clear  opening 
in  the  registers  for  each  flue  should  be  indicated,  together  with  the 
number  of  desks  and  the  number  of  children  actually  in  the  room  at 
the  time  of  making  the  observation.  The  length  of  time  which  these 
children  have  been  in  the  room  since  the  last  recess  should  also  be  noted. 
The  temperature  of  the  outer  air  and  that  of  the  room  near  the  floor  and 
near  the  ceiling,  within  two  feet  of  the  inner  wall  and  in  the  same  posi- 
tion relative  to  the  outer  wall,  should  be  taken;  also  the  temperature 
of  the  incoming  and  outgoing  air.  This  is  necessary  to  enable  one  to 
judge  of  the  distribution  of  heat  in  a  room,  and  to  a  certain  extent  is  a 
very  good  index  of  the  'distribution  of  the  fresh  air.  It  is  also  desirable 
tHat  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  as  determined  by  the  hygrometer 
should  be  observed  and  recorded,  similar  records  being  taken  of  the 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  external  air.  The  next  step  is  to  ascertain 
the  amount  of  air  which  is  actually  entering  and  leaving  the  room  by 
the  sjiecial  openings  and  flues  provided  for  that  purpose.  This  is  to  be 
done  by  means  of  an  instrument  called  an  anemometer,  one  of  which  I 
have  on  the  table  before  me.  This  is  a  delicate  and  fairly  accurate  in 
strument,  made  by  Casella,  of  London.  It  will  indicate  a  current  of 
air  having  so  low  a  velocity  as  one  foot  per  second,  and  registers  by  a 
series  of  dials,  similar  to  those  on  a  gas  meter,  the  number  of  feet  of  air 
which  have  passed  .through  the  wheel.  The  cost  of  this  instrument  is 
about  $25,  and  I  would  strongly  recommend  that  in  cities  where  there  are 
several  schools  the  general  superintendent,  or  other  inspecting  ofticer, 
should  be  provided  with  one  of  these  instruments  and  should  accustom 
himself  to  note  the  amount  of  work  which  the  ventilating  apparatus  in 
the  several  buildings  are  actually  performing.  In  making  such  observa- 
tions it  will  be  found  that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  amount  of 
air  passing  through  the  several  flues,  dependent  on  the  direction  and 
force  of  the  wind,  and  also  to  a  great  extent  as  to  whether  the  doors, 
and  the  transoms  over  the  doors,  of  the  school  rooms  be  opened  or 
closed.  In  a  school  building  of  several  stories,  where  the  doors  open 
into  a  large  central  hall  containing  a  staircase,  which  is  a  common  plan 
of  construction,  it  will  usually  be  found  that  a  largo  proportion  of  the 
change  of  the  air  in  the  school  rooms  is  ett'ected  through  the  doors  and 
transoms,  and  outward  and  inward  currents  will  be  found  in  the  door- 
ways near  the  floors  and  at  the  top  of  the  openings. 

It  would  be  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  only  the  amount  of  fresh 
air  indicated  by  the  anemometer  in  the  flues  provided  for  that  purpose 
is  actually  entering  the  room.     Were  this  the  case,  a  great  majority  of 
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school  rooms  would  soon  become  uuiuliabitable.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  very  latge  amount  of  fresh  air  enters  directly  through  the  walls,  an- 
other part  around  the  windows  and  through  cracks  at  the  junction  of 
the  floor  and  wall,  and  a  third  source  of  supply  comes  from  the  central 
hall,  as  just  indicated. 

Although  this  anemometer  is  a  comparatively  simple  instrument, 
there  are,  nevertheless,  one  or  two  precautions  necessary  in  its  use,  to 
which  it  may  be  well  to  call  attention.  In  the  first  place,  the  accuracy 
of  the  instrument  should  be  carefully  tested,  not  only  when  it  is  first 
received,  but  at  intervals  subsequently.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
plates  of  the  little  windmill  are  very  delicate  and  easily  bent  from  their 
proper  position,  and  a  very  small  displacement  has  a  marked  eftect  upon 
the  registration  of  the  instrument.  The  usual  mode  of  testing  these  in- 
struments is  to  swing  them  in  a  circle  at  the  extremity  of  a  bar  of  a 
known  length  and  note  the  registration.  A  simpler  method,  however, 
and  one  by  which  equal  accuracy  may  be  obtained,  is  to  walk  rapidly 
a  measured  distance,  say  200  feet,  in  a  covered  8i)ace,  where  there  are 
no  currents  of  air,  holding  the  instrument  at  arm's-hMigth  above  the 
head,  or,  better,  attached  to  a  short  rod,  with  the  plane  of  the  wheel  per- 
pendicular to  the  direction  of  the  movement.  This  mode  of  carrying 
the  anemometer  for  this  test  is  necessary,  since  if  the  instrument  be  held 
in  front  of  the  breast,  and  a  foot  or  two  away  from  it,  it  will  be  found 
that  it  will  register  much  less  than  it  should  do,  o>Wng  to  the  obstruc- 
tion of  the  free  passage  of  the  air  through  it  and  the  creation  of  an 
eddy.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  precisely  the  amount  of  air  flowing 
through  a  register  by  the  use  of  the  anemometer,  if  the  instrument  be 
merely  held  in  front  of  the  register.  The  amount  of  air  passing  through 
the  different  parts  of  the  register  varies,  and  the  irregular  ornamental 
iron-work  produces  currents  and  eddies  which  make  it  very  difficult  to 
obtain  a  satisfactory  average.  The  best  way  is  to  cover  the  entire  reg- 
ister with  a  sort  of  truncated  cone,  made  of  light  board  or  pasteboard, 
freely  open  at  both  ends,  and  having  the  large  end  fitting  close  against 
the  wall  over  the  register,  the  smaller  end  having,  for  convenience  of 
calculation,  an  area  of  one  square  foot.  This  cone  should  be  from  one 
foot  to  18  inches  high. 

I  must  warn  you  against  the  error  of  supposing  that  all  the  air  com- 
ing from  the  top  of  a  heating  apparatus  placed  in  the  room  itself  and 
connected  with  the  outer  air  is  to  be  counted  as  fresh  air  supply.  In 
all  cases  a  very  considerable  amount  of  this  air  is  derived  from  the  room 
itself,  and  rolls  up  along  the  side  of  the  heating  apparatus,  be  it  venti- 
lating stove,  steam  coil,  or  what  not,  and  aids  in  forming  the  current 
which  the  anemometer  shows  to  exist  over  the  radiator.  In  all  such 
cases  the  true  amount  of  air  which  is  entering  from  without  can  be  found 
by  testing  the  current  with  the  flue  from  the  external  air  closed  and 
then  open,  and  noting  the  difterence. 

Nor  can  the  amount  of  air  entering  at  the  inlet  flues  or  found  to  be 
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passing  out  of  the  outlets  be  taken  as  an  absolute  indication  of  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  ventilation  of  a  room,  for  it  is  possible  to 
pass  a  very  large  amount  of  air  through  a  room  w  ithout  really  ventilat- 
ing it,  and  this  will  always  be  the  case  where  the  air  is  admitted  at  a 
high  temperature  and  allowed  to  escape  through  openings  at  or  near 
the  top  of  the  room.  It  is  necessary  therefore  to  obtain  some  infor- 
mation as  lo  the  distribution  of  the  fresh  incoming  air  as  well  as  its 
quantity.  This  information  is  to  be  obtained  partly  by  the  use  of  visible 
vaporij,  or  light  substances  which  will  indicate  the  direction  and  force 
of  the  air  currents,  and  partly  by  chemical  analysis. 

Of  the  various  means  of  showing  the  direction  of  air  currents  one  of 
the  simplest  and  easiest  of  application  is  by  the  fumes  of  freshly  gen- 
erated muriate  of  ammonia  produced  by  bringing  the  vapors  of  the  com- 
mon liquorammonia*  of  theshopsin  contact  with  the  vaporof  h3drochloric 
or  muriatic  acid.  These  fumes  can  be  inhaled  without  discomfort  or 
injury;  in  fact,  they  are  sometimes  used  for  the  treatment  of  chronic 
inflammatory  troubles  of  the  air  passages.  The  cost  of  their  production 
is  very  small  and  they  can  be  generated  in  any  amount  desired.  Even 
these,  however,  give  but  a  very  partial  idea  of  the  distribution  of  the  air 
within  a  room.  This  can  onlj^  be  ascertained  by  taking  samples  of  the 
air  at  different  points  in  the  room  and  subjecting  them  to  chemical 
examination.  This  examination  is  usually  confined  to  testing  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  present,  and  the  methods  of  doing  this  will  be 
demonstrated  before  you  by  Dr.  Smart.  1  wish  only  to  emphasize  here 
the  fact  that  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  proportions  in  which  it  is  found 
in  the  worst- ventilated  school  rooms  is  not  in  itself  poisonous,  offensive, 
or  harmful.  The  really  dangerous  and  oftensive  impurities  are  the 
organic  matters  thrown  oft*  in  respiration,  and  as  these  increase  the  car- 
bonic acid  increases  in  a  like  proportion.  Xow,  the  testing  for  these 
organic  matters,  in  a  quantitative  point  of  view,  is  a  very  difficult  and 
delicate  process,  w^hereas  the  examination  for  carbonic  acid  is,  as  you 
will  see,  comparatively  simple;  hence,  the  chemical  test  of  the  quality 
of  the  air  is  made  by  the  analysis  for  carbonic  acid,  which  is  taken  as 
an  index  for  the  really  harmful  impurities  existing.  Having  obtained 
these  data  with  regard  to  air  space  and  air  supply-,  and  w-hat  may  be 
called  the  necessary  contaminations  with  which  the  ventilation  system 
has  to  de*il,  that  is  to  say,  the  number  of  persons  who  vitiate  the  air, 
the  next  point  to  be  attended  to  is  what  may  be  termed  the  unnecessary 
contaminations  of  the  air,  due  to  defects  in  the  house  drainage,  to  ema- 
nations from  wet  and  soiled  outer  wraps  and  clothing,  to  emanations 
from  the  soil,  and  to  noxious  and  infectious  gases  from  the  heating 
apparatus. 

If  the  water  closets  are  placed  in  the  basement  of  the  school  building, 
in  a  room  having  a  cemented  floor,  for  purposes  of  cleansing,  it  is  very 
common  to  have  this  floor  slightly  sloped  towards  one  point  and  at  that 
point  to  place  an  opening  into  the  sewer  so  that  the  whole  floor  and 
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closets  nia3'  be  washed  by  meaius  of  a  liose,  and  the  resulting  water 
reailily  irotteu  rid  of.  This  opening  to  the  sewer  is  usually  guarded  by 
means  of  what  is  called  a  bell  trap,  which  is,  however,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  found  to  bo  totally  inettective.  In  two  out  of  three  cases  in  which 
I  have  recently  examined  these  arrangements  in  Washington  schools,  I 
found  a  strong  current  of  air  from  the  sewer  passing  up  from  this  so- 
called  trap  into  the  basement,  from  which  it  passed  freely'  up  the  stair- 
case into  the  main  hall,  and  became  a  part  of  the  source  of  supply  for 
the  school  rooms,  as  I  have  abeady  explained.  » 

If  the  closets  are  placed  withiu  the  building,  it  should  be  noted 
whether  the  soil  pipe  is  properly  ventilated,  that  is  to  sa^',  whether  the 
pipe  into  which  the  closets  discharge  is  continued  up  through  the  roof 
and  left  freely  open  at  the  top,  and  has  also  a  fresh  air  opening  into 
it  from  the  outside  of  the  building.  If  the  closets  be  outside  of  the 
building  the  point  of  discharge  of  their  ventilation  pipe  should  be  noted, 
as  to  whether  it  is  above  or  below  the  level  of  the  windows  of  the  upper 
rooms  in  the  main  school  building.  A  very  frequent  source  of  unneces- 
sary contamination  of  the  air  supply  of  a  school  building  is  connected 
with  the  heating  api)aratus.  This  may  occur  in  two  ways:  first,  as  the 
lieating  apparatus  is  usually  placed  in  the  basement,  which  communi- 
cates freely  by  stairways  with  the  upper  hall,  any  checking  of  the  draft 
in  the  fire  causing  escape  of  gases  from  the  furnace  into  the  basement 
will  contaminate  its  central  air  supply.  This  is  liable  to  occur,  whatever 
may  be  the  form  of  heating  apparatus.  The  second  mode  of  contami- 
nation is  by  the  air  of  the  basement,  rendered  impure  in  various  ways, 
passing  into  the  fresh  air  ducts  through  cracks,  leaks,  &c.  This  is  espe- 
cial ly  liable  to  occur  in  systems  of  heating  by  hot  air  furnaces,  and  the 
fittings  of  these  should  be  carefully  examined. 

Into  the  merits  of  the  various  systems  of  heating  employed  I  do  not 
propose  to  enter ;  I  merely  wish  to  call  attention  here  to  the  fact  that 
the  great  deficiencies  in  them  all  are  the  \vant  of  sufficient  heating  sur- 
face and  the  want  of  some  means  of  control  by  which  a  free  supply  of 
air  may  be  permitted  to  enter  without  having  it  all  pass  over  the  heat- 
ing surface.  As  a  rule,  in  all  school  buildings  warmed  by  the  so-called 
methods  of  indirect  radiation,  that  is,  by  hot-air  furnaces  or  by  steam 
coils  placed  in  the  basement,  the  air  enters  the  room  at  a  comparatively 
high  temperature,  too  high,  in  fact,  for  either  comfort  or  health.  The 
only  way  of  controlling  the  temperature  of  the  room  in  the  way  of  re- 
duction is  to  partially  or  entirely  shut  otf  the  air  supply  by  closing  the 
register.  No  heating  or  ventilating  apparatus  which  operates  in  this 
manner  can  be  considered  satisfactory.  In  all  cases  it  should  be  pos- 
sible by  the  operation  of  a  valve  to  permit  more  or  less  cold  air  to 
mintrle  with  the  heated  air,  and  this  should  be  done  in  such  a  wav  that 
the  temperature  of  the  air  admitted  into  the  room  can  be  regulated 
without  at  all  diminishing  its  quantitj'. 

Thus  far  I  have  been  speaking  simply  of  those  matters  connected 
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with  a  building  which  can  be  note'l  by  examination  upon  a  p;)rtLCular 
day,  or,  at  the  most,  upon  two  or  three  successive  days.  This,  however, 
will  not  give  a  complete  idea  as  to  the  merits  of  the  system  of  heating 
and  ventilation  of  a  building.  This  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  series  of 
records  of  the  effects  produced  by  it  under  various  circumstances  of  ex- 
ternal temperature,  moisture,  wind,  &c.,  the  amount  of  coal  burned, 
and  the  effects  upon  the  health  of  the  pupils.  8uch  records  are  very 
rarely  kept.  If  they  were  made  the  rule,  and  superintendents  and 
teachers  were  expected  to  see  that  they  were  regularly  and  accurately 
furnished,  the  effect  would  be  to  settle  a  great  many  controversies  as 
to  the  merits  of  this  or  that  system  of  heating  and  ventilation,  which 
<K)ntrover8ie8  at  present  rest  upon  opinions  merely ;  and  tliey  would 
also  do  much  to  induce  the  proper  authorities  to  provide  satisfactory 
means  of  ventilation  in  the  numerous  cases  in  which  they  are  now  want- 
ing. Take,  for  instance,  the  records  of  temperature.  These  should  be 
taken  twice  in  each  school  session,  once  just  as  the  school  assembles, 
and  again  just  before  it  is  dismissed.  They  should  be  taken  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  room :  at  the  entrance  of  the  fresh  air,  at  the  point  of 
discharge  of  the  foul  air,  at  the  level  of  the  children's  heads,  and  on 
the  floor.  They  should  be  taken,  moreover,  not  from  the  ordinary  cheap 
thermometers,  as  purchased  in  the  shops,  but  from  thermometers  which 
have  been  tested  and  which  are  accurate  to  within  at  least  one  degree. 
It  would  be  still  better  if  these  thermometers  included  both  the  wet  and 
dry  bulb  thermometers,  so  as  to  obtain  the  moisture  of  the  air  as  well 
as  the  temperature.  The  most  important  record,  however,  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  health  of  the  pupils.  It  seems  at  first  sight  somewhat 
curious  that  there  should  be  so  little  scientific  evidence  obtainable  as 
to  the  effects  of  overcrowded,  overheated  rooms,  and  impure  air  of 
various  kinds  upon  the  health  of  school  children.  I  have  repeatedly 
found,  in  going  into  school  rooms,  where  the  air  was  so  impure  as  to  be 
decidedly  offensive  to  the  sense  of  smell  to  one  entering  from  the  outer 
air,  and  where  the  carbonic  acid  ranged  from  twenty  to  thirty  parts  in 
ten  thousand,  that  upon  inquiry  the  children,  of  at  least  a  great  ma. 
jority  of  them,  made  no  special  complaint  of  ill-health,  nor  was  it  pos- 
sible to  show  from  their  condition,  as  observed,  that  the  foul  air  was 
having  a  bad  effect  upon  them.  This  want  of  evidence  is  due  in  part 
to  the  great  power  which  the  childish  organism  has  of  accommodating 
itself  to  circumstances,  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  evil  effects  of 
impure  air  are  remote  rather  than  immediate,  and  show  themselves  at 
periods  from  one  to  perhaps  twenty  years  after  the  exposure. 

It  is  so  highly  desirable  that  a  systematic  record  should  be  kept  of 
the  health  of  children  and  teachers  and  the  results  which  would  be  ob- 
tained from  a  comparison  of  such  records  for  a  number  of  school  build- 
ings in  different  cities  would  be  so  valuable  that  it  certainly  seems 
worth  while  to  make  at  least  an  attempt  to  obtain  them.  I  am  quite 
aware  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  such  records  complete 
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aud  accarate  in  all  respects.  Neither  the  statements  of  the  childreu 
nor  in  many  cases  of  the  parents  or  guardians  can  be  relied  upon  as 
to  absence  on  account  of  sickness,  and  more  especially  as  to  the  kind 
of  sickness;  nevertheless  it  does  seem  possible  that  when  a  child  is  first 
admitted  to  a  public  school  a  record  could  be  made  of  its  physical  con- 
dition, including  powers  of  vision  and  hearing,  height,  weight,  &c.,  and 
that  thereafter  all  absence  fn)m  school  on  account  of  alleged  sickness 
should  be  so  noted,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  illness,  so  far  as  this 
can  be  ascertained.  In  this  connection,  I  would  invite  your  attention 
to  the  means  used  in  some  investigations  undertaken  by  Prof.  Henry 
P.  Bowditch,  of  Harvard  University,  respecting  the  laws  of  growth  in 
children  as  shown  by  investigations  made  upon  school  children  in  Boston. 
These  data  are  collected  upon  cards,  of  which  specimens  can  be  ob- 
tained from  Professor  Bowditch,  and  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy: 

FOR   8UCCK8SIVE   8KTS   OF    OBSERVATIONS  — FKMALK8. 

Record  all  linear  measurements  at  nearest  centimetre ;  all  weights,  at  nearest  kilogram. 
Name  (or  initials), ;  birthplace,  . 


1882         ISKi         1884         1885         1886         1887 


■1  ■- 


Age y.  m.. 

Height,  witbimt  slioes cm . . 

Sitting  height cm . . 

Finger  reach cm . . 

Chest  girth,  inspire cm . . 

Chest  girth,  expire cm . . 

Weight    (in  ordinary    in- 
door clothes) kilo.. 


Nationality  of  father, ;    mother,  ;   paternal  grandfather,  ;   paternal 

grandmother, ;  maternal  grandfather, ;  maternal  grandmother, . 

Color  of  eyes, ;  color  of  hair, . 

Occupation  (of  husband  if  a  married  woman)  (of  parents  if  a  minor), . 

Name  (or  initials)  of  observer, . 

Reverse  aide. 

The  height  is  to  be  taken  in  an  upright  position,  without  shoes,  the  feet  being  close 
to  the  measuring  rod.  If,  in  the  case  of  infants,  it  is  necessary  to  measure  in  a  recnm- 
bent  position,  the  fact  should  be  stated. 

The  sitting  height  is  the  vertical  distance  between  the  top  of  the  head  and  the  sur- 
face upon  which  the  individual  is  seated. 

The  finger  reach  is  the  distance  between  the  tips  of  the  middle  fingers  when  the 
arms  are  extended  horizontally,  the  breast  and  arms  being  in  contact  with  a  wall. 
The  chest  girth  should  be  taken  after  a  forcible  inspiration,  and  also  after  a  forcible 
expiration,  the  measuring  tape  being  passed  horizontally  round  the  chest  on  a  level 
with  the  nipples,  over  only  a  single  garment.  This  measurement  is  to  be  taken  only 
on  men  and  children. 

The  weight  is  to  be  taken  in  ordinary  indoor  costume.  In  the  case  of  childreu  less 
than  ten  years  of  age,  it  is  to  be  recorded  at  the  nearest  tenth  of  a  kilogram. 

The  color  of  the  eyes  is  to  be  recorded  as  blue,  gray,  brown,  or  black. 
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The  color  of  the  hair  i8  to  be  recorded  an  fair,  golden,  red,  browu,  black,  or  gray. 
If  gray,  record  also,  if  possible,  the  original  color. 

The  uatiouality  is  det^rmiued  by  the  place  of  birth. 

The  occupation  should  be  given  so  as  to  indicate  as  far  as  possible  the  degree  of 
comfort  in  which  the  individual  lives. > 

Separate  colored  cards  are  furnished  for  males  aud  females,  and  also 
distinct  colors  for  a  single  set  of  observations  and  for  successive  sets 
of  observations. 

I  think  it  greatly  to  be  desired  that,  if  possible,  at  this  meeting  a 
committee  should  be  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  this  matter 
of  systematically  recording  the  health  of  children  and  to  suggest  forms 
of  records. 

I  have  satisfied  myself  that  such  an  account  could  be  kept  by  the 
teachers  with  comparatively  little  trouble  and  I  feel  assured  that  the 
results  would  be  of  great  value.  In  fact,  what  we  need  above  all  things 
at  present,  as  regards  our  public  school  buildings,  is  a  system  of  ac. 
counts  which  shall  show,  not  only  the  cost  of  their  construction  and 
repairs,  which  is  merely  one  side  of  the  question,  but  their  effects  u[)oa 
the  health  of  the  children  and  teachers  who  are  to  spend  no  inconsid- 
erable time  in  them.  That  a  comparison  of  such  records  would  lead  to 
changes  and  improvements  in  the  plans  and  method  of  construction  of 
school  buildings  which  would  be  in  the  direction  of  true  economy  as. 
distinguished  from  cheapness  there  can  be  little  doubt.'^ 

The  second  paper  laid  before  the  meeting  was  read  by  Dr.  Charles 
Smart,  United  States  Army,  and  was  as  follows: 

THE   CHEMICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  AIB  AS  APPLIED   TO   QUESTIONS   OF 

VENTILATION. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  eartli  has  been  examined  repeatedly  by  chem- 
ists during  the  pa«t  hundred  years.  Specimens  have  been  submitted 
to  analysis  from  the  city  and  the  country,  from  the  surface  of  the  ocean 
and  from  arid  plains,  from  high  and  low  latitudes,  from  mountain  tops, 
and  even  from  heights  reached  by  ballooning,  and  the  results  have  al- 
ways indicated  a  definite  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases,  with 
small  quantities  of  accidental  matters  or  so-called  impurities  which  vary 
with  the  locality  or  the  conditions  affecting  it.  The  oxygen,  the  active 
or  vivifying  agent  according  to  the  chemist  and  physiologist,  is  simply 
diluted  by  its  admixture  with  the  nitrogen  which  has  no  appreciable  ef- 
fect upon  the  animal  economy.  Twenty-one  volumes  of  the  former  and 
seventy-nine  of  the  latter  form  the  aerial  mixture;  and  the  proportion 

^See  also  article  on  Anthropometrical  Methods,  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  Massachu- 
«ett«  State  Board  of  Health,  1879,  p.  55. 

*In  the  city  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  regular  reports  of  sickness  in  the  puhlic  schools  are 

furnished  to  the  health  department  by  the  superintendent  of  schools.     Those  pnpils 

who  are  abeent  from  school  fhree  or  more  days  consecutively  on  account  of  alleged 

sickness  are  reported  as  sick,  and  some  interesting  results  and  warnings  are  thus  ob« 

tained.    There  should,  however,  be  a  distinction  of  sex  aud  age  in  the  reports  from 

tlie  schools  in  order  to  permit  of  comparisons  upon  these  points. 
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is  everywhere  preserved,  notwithstanding  differing  specific  gravities,  by 
the  constant  motion  produced  by  cosmical  forces,  but  especially  by  the 
power  of  diffusion  or  penetration  into  int^rmolecular  areas  which  gas- 
eous molecules  are  known  to  possess. 

Among  the  so-called  accidental  matters  or  impurities,  carbonic  acid 
is  notable,  not  only  as  existing  in  largest  quantity  and  as  being  uni- 
versally present,  but  as  bearing  a  tolerably  constant  proportion  to  the 
bulk  of  the  main  constituents,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  local 
sources  of  it«  production.  So  constant  is  it«  relative  figure  that  even 
chemists  have  ceased  to  regard  it  as  accidental,  and  have  accepted  it  as 
forming  an  essential  in  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  which  is 
therefore  represented  in  percentages  by  oxygen  20.96,  carbonic  acid  .04, 
and  nitrogen  79.00. 

The  carbonic  acid  forms  .04  per  cent,  of  the  volume  of  the  atmosphere, 
or,  in  other  words,  10,000  volumes  of  the  air  contain  4  volumes  of  the 
acid.  Within  limits,  however,  its  quantity  is  subject  to  frequent  vari- 
ations. During  the  air  examinations  made  recently  in  connection  with 
the  report  on  the  condition  of  the  public  schools  in  this  city,  the  exter- 
nal air  collected  on  G  street  in  front  of  the  office  of  the  National  Board 
of  Health  yielded  generally  a  little  over  or  a  little  under  4  volumes  in 
10,000,  but  on  one  occasion  4.9  volumes  were  obtained  and  on  another 
2.2  volumes.  Two  years  ago  I  found  similar  variations  in  the  air  of  the 
Capitol  grounds.  Several  years  ago  Wetherill,  in  his  report  on  the  ven- 
tilation of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  records  the  external  air  as  un- 
usually free  trom  carbonic  acid,  from  2  to  3  volumes  per  10,000.  I  ex- 
amined the  air  on  the  Eocky  Mountains  in  the  spring  of  1874  and  found 
a  steady  and  gradual  decrease  day  by  day  from  4.5  to  2.6  volumes. 
Some  points  have  been  defined  concerning  these  tides  in  the  carbonic- 
acid  volume,  especially  by  the  observations  of  De  Saussure,  but  prac- 
tically no  one  can  as  yet  predicate  from  one  experiment  the  probabili- 
ties as  to  the  next  day's  results. 

Ammonia  is  another  of  the  accidental  substances.  It  is  evolved  from 
nitrogenous  organic  matter  during  the  putrefactive  process,  but  proba- 
bly its  main  source  is  the  inorganic  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  itself, 
which  is  combined  with  ammonia  and  nitrous  and  nitric  acids  by  electric 
agency.  Its  quantity  is  variable,  but  1  milligram  in  a  cubic  metre  is  a 
not  unusual  amount.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  grain  in  about  23,000  cubic 
feet.  Rain  washes  the  ammonia  from  the  air  to  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  in  the  rainfall  it  can  always  be  detected  and  measured.  Its  quan- 
tity is  increased  during  thunder  storms.  A  figure  frequently  found  in 
analyses  is  5  milligrams  per  litre,  which  is  equivalent  to  1  grain  in  about 
34  of  our  gallons.  In  dealing  with  a  few  cubic  feet  of  air  the  ammonia 
is  necessarily  a  very  minute  quantity,  but  when  the  annual  rainfall 
over  a  tract  of  country  is  made  the  basis  of  the  calculation,  it  becomes 
one  of  interest  to  the  agriculturist. 

Watery  vapor  is  constant  in  its  presence  in  the  air,  but  so  varying  in 
its  quantity  as  to  be  considered  by  many  an  accidental  constituent. 
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The  laws  which  govern  its  presence  are  known.  Tlie  dew  point  can 
readily  be  determined  by  experiment  or  obtained  by  calculation  from 
the  difference  between  the  dry  and  wet  bulb  thermometric  readings,  and 
the  grains  of  aqueous  vapor  which  the  air  contains  per  cubic  foot,  or 
which  it  would  contain  if  saturated  with  moisture,  can  be  estimated. 

The  air  is  also  permeated  with  organic  matter,  at  least  all  air  near 
the  surface  of  the  earth ;  but  while  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia 
can  be  detected  and  measured  with  the  utmost  exactitude,  little  has 
been  determined  concerning  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  aerial  or- 
ganic matter.  Nevertheless  it  is  certain  that  of  the  organic  matter  of 
die  air  a  large  proportion  is  not  only  solid  and  particulate,  but  living. 
Putrescence,  which  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  chemical  action  in  which 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  was  cbiefl}"  involved,  is  now  recognized  as  an  in- 
cident in  the  lifci  history  of  a  species  of  micro-organism.  The  spores  of 
fungi  are  also  universally  diffused  and  developed  wherever  are  found 
the  favoring  conditions  as  to  soil,  moisture,  and  temperature.  The  mi- 
croscope and  what  are  known  as  culture  experiments  have  demonstrated 
the  existence  of  the  aerial  organisms  and  the  conditions  of  their  devel- 
opment and  growth. 

The  air  constituents  which  have  been  mentioned  must,  from  a  scien- 
tific point  of  view,  be  considered  as  individually  essential  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  atmosphere :  the  oxygen  as  being  vital  to  animals,  its 
quantity  being  preserved  by  the  evolution  during  vegetable  growth  and 
the  equilibrium  between  the  two  kingdoms  of  nature ;  the  nitrogen  as 
being  an  inorganic  supply,  which  is  susceptible  of  advance  to  organiza- 
tion and  life  by  the  electric  production  of  ammonia  and  the  assimila- 
tion of  that  ammoniacal  nitrogen  by  vegetable  organisms;  the  car- 
bonic acid  as  vital  to  vegetation,  its  quantity  being  preserved  by  the  evo- 
lution from  animal  life  and  the  retrogression  of  the  carbon  of  dead  or- 
ganic matter  during  putrefaction ;  the  ammonia  as  needful  to  the 
building  up  of  organic  tissues  by  vegetable  life,  which  organic  tissues 
when  overtaken  by  death  are  returned  to  the  ammoniacal  condition  by 
the  action  of  the  atmospheric  micro-organisms;  lastly,  the  watery  vapor, 
without  which  desiccation  would  bring  to  an  end  the  whole  of  these 
hfe  actions  in  which  the  atmosphere  participates. 

This  is  the  normal  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  objt»ct  of 
ventilation  is  to  furnish  our  houses,  school  rooms,  and  other  artificial 
shelters  with  an  air  for  respiratory  pur[)08es  which  shall  not  differ  ma- 
teriallj'  from  this  standard.  Other  gases  and  organic  matters  are  some- 
times present  in  certain  specimens  of  air,  but  they  are  truly  accidi'utal, 
are  circumscribed  in  their  extent,  and  depend  for  their  existence  on 
local  causes  or  condition.^.  The  exhalations  from  the  human  lungs  and 
skin  which  give  the  close,  heavy  odor  to  the  air  of  an  unventilated 
.  school  room  have  been  captured  and  put  into  the  retort  and  test  tube, 
but  the  methods  of  dealing  with  them  hitherto  adopted  have  failed  to 
give  satisfactory  information  even  as  to  their  physical  constitution.    Are 
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they  gases,  liquids,  or  solids  of  ultra-iiiicroscoi>ic  size  dissolved  in  or 
borne  upon  the  cloud  of  watery  vapor  ?  The  field  is  here  open  for  in- 
vestigation, but  it  is  unlikely  that  much  will  he  accomplished  until  the 
profjress  of  science  offers  some  new  method,  instrument,  or  reagent  by 
which  the  subtle  emanations  may  be  examined.  During  dry  seasons 
the  air  maybe  loaded  with  dust,  which  is  a  generic  term  including 
everything,  organic  or  inorganic,  light  enough  to  be  swept  up  by  the  air 
movements.  From  the  imperfect  combustion  of  coal  the  deleterious 
carbonic  oxide  may  be  evolved.  Ground  air  may  be  drawn  into  ven- 
tilating currents  and  impair  their  usefulness  by  its  excess  of  carbonic 
acid,  while,  if  the  soil  is  polluted,  miasmatic  influences  may  accompany 
the  gaseous  acid  and  undermine  the  health  of  the  consumers.  The  un- 
known constituents  of  the  sewer  eumnations,  the  exhalations  which 
are  connected  with  vegetable  decomposition,  and  which  are  spoken  of 
generically  as  malaria,  and  possibly  the  specific  poisons  of  typhoid 
fever,  cholera,  and  other  diseases  may  sometimes  infect  the  atmos- 
phere. But  these,  although  their  study  is  fraught  with  imi)ortant 
issues  to  the  public,  do  not  enter  into  the  question  of  ventilation  except 
in  so  far  as  concerns  their  absence  from  the  ventilating  supply. 

When  air  of  the  normal  constitution  above  described  ha«  l>e^n  used 
for  life  purposes  by  a  number  of  individuals  in  a  closed  room,  its  car- 
bonic acid,  aqueous  vapor,  organic  matter,  and  ammonia  are  increased 
and  its  oxygen  materially  diminished.  Any  of  these  changes  might  be 
taken  as  the  index  of  the  change  from  normal  quality  in  the  air  and 
hence  as  the  index  of  ventilation.  A  tedious  filtration  is  involved  in 
the  separation  of  the  organic  matter  and  an  accurate  method  of  esti- 
mating it  has  not  as  yet  been  developed.  The  aqueous  vapor  can  be 
readily  determined,  but  its  quantity  is  liable  to  be  increased  by  evapo- 
rating surfaces  unconnected  with  deterioration  of  the  air.  Recently 
Dr.  Angus  Smith  has  been  studying  the  condensation  of  the  ammonia 
on  glass  plates  as  a  ready  method  of  testing  the  quality  of  the  air,  but 
although  the  ammonia,  when  collected,  can  be  estimated  with  the  ut- 
most precision,  the  method  of  collection  is  faulty.  Of  late  I  have  been 
filtering  known  volumes  of  air  through  Austrian  glass  wool,  chiefly  for 
the  separation  of  organic  matter,  but  incidentally  for  the  condensation 
of  the  ammonia  upon  the  fibres.  The  results  are  seemingly  more 
affected  by  the  hygrometric  condition  of  the  air  than  by  the  absolute 
amount  of  the  ammonia  present  in  it.  The  quantity  of  ammonia  which 
adheres  to  the  glass  is  neither  the  whole  nor  a  definite  fraction  of  the 
whole,  but  more  or  less,  according  to  certain  atmospheric  conditions. 

Satisfactory  results  can  be  obtained  by  determining  the  percentage 
of  oxygen  in  the  air;  but  the  simplest  and  best  method  of  ascertaining 
its  deterioration  by  the  action  of  respiration  consists  of  an  estimation^ 
of  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  present  in  a  given  volume  of  the  air. 
Not  that  the  carbonic  acid  is  the  special  poison  thrown  out  from  the 
lungs  during  respiration  —  the  organic  exhalations  are  probably  the  most 
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active  of  the  deleterious  products— but  the  increase  in  the  amount  of 
the  carbonic  acid  over  that  naturally  present  in  the  external  air  is  a 
measure  of  the  respiratory  use  to  which  the  air  has  been  applied  and  of 
it^  fitness  or  unfitness  for  further  use.  Carbonic  acid,  when  in  consid- 
erable amount,  is  believed  to  produce  evil  efifects  upon  the  system,  but 
the  languor  and  oppression,  the  headache  and  flushings,  which  result 
from  deficient  ventilation,  are  consequent  rather  on  the  deficiency  of 
oxygen  in  the  air,  together  with  its  organic  foulness. 

The  carbonic  acid  is  fixed  and  estimated  by  it^  afiinity  for  the  caustic 
earths  lime  or  baryta,  with  either  of  which  it  forms  an  insoluble  carbon- 
ate. The  alkalinity  of  the  caustic  solution  is  known ;  the  carbonic  acid 
removes  or  neutralizes  a  portion  of  that  alkalinity,  and  the  loss  is  the 
measure  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  has  effected  the  neutralization.  The 
process  originated  with  Pettenkofer.  Its  practical  details  are  readily 
understood. 

A  solution  of  pure  oxalic  acid  is  made  containing  2.864  grams  per  litre 
of  distilled  water.  This  strength  is  such  that  1  gram  or  1  cubic  centi- 
metre will  neutralize  as  much  caustic  baryta  as  would  combine  with  1 
milligram  of  carbonic  acid.  A  baryta  solution  is  then  made  which  will 
correspond  in  strength  to  the  acid  solution,  1  cubic  centimetre  of  the 
one  neutralizing  1  cubic  centimetre  of  the  other.  Practically  they  may 
not  be  of  exactly  equivalent  strength,  but  the  relationship  they  bear  to 
each  other  must  be  ascertained  and  borne  in  mind  during  the  subse- 
quent calculations.  The  baryta  solution  is  poured  into  a  number  of 
clean  and  dry  two-ounce  vials,  which  are  corked  securely  and  weighed. 
The  total  weight  (bottle  and  contents)  is  marked  upon  the  label  of  each 
Iwttle. 

When  a  carbonic  acid  determination  is  to  be  made,  the  air  is  collected 
in  a  large,  clean,  and  dry  bottle  or  narrow-mouthed  jar,  the  capacity  of 
which  is  accurately  known.  The  bottles  which  were  used  in  the  recent 
examinations  contained  about  ten  litres  each.  If  the  jar,  as  is  not  unfre- 
quently  the  case,  has  a  temperature  different  from  that  of  the  room  from 
which  the  sample  is  to  be  taken,  it  must  be  permitt^ed  to  stand  for  a 
few  minutes  until  the  difference  has  disappeared.  A  rubber  tube  con- 
nected with  the  nozzle  of  a  bellows  is  then  dropped  into  the  jar,  which 
is  filled  with  the  air  to  be  examined,  taking  care  that  the  air  entering 
by  the  valve  of  the  bellows  is  not  contaminated  bj'  any  direct  respira- 
tory streams  from  individuals  around.  The  operator,  of  course,  knows 
the  capacity  of  the  bellows  and  the  number  of  strokes  necessary  to  in- 
sure the  change  of  air  in  the  bottle.  As  soon  as  this  is  accomplished, 
one  of  the  prepared  baryta  vials  is  carefully  uncorked  and  its  contents 
poured  into  the  jar,  which  is  then  closed  by  an  accurately  ground  stop- 
per or  tightly  fitting  rubber  cork.  Tlie  baryta  solution  is  then  shaken 
in  the  jar  and  made  to  flow  all  over  the  interior  to  promote  its  contact 
with  the  contained  air.  Grenerally  a  whitish  turbidity  or  milkiness  is 
developed  during  the  shaking,  but,  to  insure  the  thorough  absorption 
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of  the  carbonic  acid,  it  is  custoraary  to  let  the  jar  stand  until  next  day 
before  proceeding  further  with  the  investigation. 

In  the  mean  time  the  vohiuie  of  air  o]>erated  on  is  calculated  from 
observations  taken  at  the  time  the  air  was  secured.  The  levels  of  the 
barometer  and  dry  and  wet  bulb  thermometers  must  be  known  and 
the  quantity  of  baryta  solution  introduced  into  the  jar.  The  Isist  is  ob- 
tained by  reweighing  the  now  empty  vial.  Its  loss  in  weight  gives  the 
quantity  in  grams  of  the  baryta  solution  employed,  and  this  number,  as 
cubic  centimetres,  has  to  be  deducted  from  the  known  capacity  of  the 
jar.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  express  this  air  volume  in  the  space 
which  it  would  occupy  when  dry  at  zero  Centigrade  and  under  an  atmos- 
pheric pressure  of  760  millimetres  of  mercury,  that  the  results  of  tliffer- 
ent  experiments  may  be  susceptible  of  comparison.  Increased  temper- 
ature expands  the  volume  of  a  gas  and  increased  pressure  diminishes 
it,  while  the  pressure  of  the  watery  vapor  present  must  be  taken  into 
account.  It  is  needless  to  particularize  in  these  matters.  The  temi)era- 
ture  observations  will  give  thedewpoint,  through  which  can  be  obtained 
from  the  observations  of  Regnault  and  others  the  pressure  or  tension 
of  the  aqueous  vapor.  If  P  represent  this  i)ressure,  T  the  observed 
temperature  in  Centigrade  degrees,  B  the  barometric  height  in  millime- 
tres, and  Y  the  capacity  of  the  jar  minus  the  cubic  centimetres  of  baryta 
solution  introduced,  the  corrected  volume  will  be  equal  to : 

V  (B— P)  273 
'(273+T)  760 

Next  day  the  liquid  contents  of  the  jar  are  transferred  to  a  small 
beaked  flask,  known  as  Schuster's  alkalimeter,  and  the  weight  of  the 
flask  and  its  contents  are  noted,  that  the  loss  of  weight  may  indicate  the 
quantity  used  in  the  siibsequent  experiment.  A  small  beaker  has  had 
weighed  into  it  10  grams  of  the  oxalic  acid  solution  —  1  gram  or  1  cubic 
centimetre  of  which  is  equivalent  to  1  milligram  of  carbonic  acid — and 
the  acid  solution  has  been  colored  red  by  the  addition  of  a  tincture  of  lit- 
mus. Into  this  the  deteriorated  baryta  solution  is  dropped  from  the 
alkalimeter  rapidly,  until  a  haziness  pervades  the  liquid,  and  then 
slowly,  until  one  drop  changes  the  color  to  a  dark  purple.  The  acid  has 
been  neutralized  and  the  loss  of  weight  suffered  by  the  alkalimeter  gives 
the  quantity  of  the  baryta  solution  used  in  effecting  the  neutralization. 
Let  it  be  supposed,  for  example,  that  60  grams  of  the  solution  were  in- 
troduced into  the  jar,  and  that  30  grams  of  it  are  now  required  to  neu- 
tralize the  10  grams  of  oxalic  liquid ;  the  total  of  60  grams  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  neutralize  only  20  grams  of  the  test  acid,  while  before  exposure 
to  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  bottled  air  it  was  capable  of  combining  with 
60  grams.  There  has  therefore  been  removed  from  its  solution  by  the 
carbonic  acid  as  much  baryta  as  would  neutralize  40  grams  of  the  oxalic 
solution,  i.  e.,  40  milligrams  of  carbonic  acid  were  contained  in  the  air 
operated  on. 

The  experimental  response  to  the  question  How  much  carbonic  acid 
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in  the  corrected  volume  of  air?  is  given  in  weight,  but  the  relation  of 
weight  to  volume  is  known.  One  milligram  of  carbonic  acid  occupies 
a  little  more  than  one-half  of  a  cubic  centimetre  at  zero  Centigrade 
and  under  760  millimetres  of  pressure.  Multiplication  by  the  factor 
.50685  will  transform  weight  into  volume,  and  a  simple  calculation  will 
give  the  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  per  10,000  of  the  air  examined.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  volume  of  carbonic  acid  is  not 
due  to  respiratory  action,  but  includes  that  which  is  naturally  present 
in  the  air.  When  the  result  of  a  contemporaneous  experiment  on  the 
external  air  has  been  deducted,  the  remainder  indicates  the  carbonic 
impurity  of  the  air  or  that  due  wholly  to  the  respiratory  function. 

The  chemistry  of  the  investigation  ends  here  and  gives  place  to  cal- 
culations; but,  before  concluding  by  a  reference  to  these,  it  may  be  well 
to  illustrate  two  simple  methods  of  approximating  to  the  amount  of 
carbonic  acid.  They  are  known  as  the  "household"  and  "minimetric'^ 
methods. 

The  foi-mer  is  ba^ed  upon  the  fact  that  when  lime  water  is  shaken  up 
with  air  a  certain  amount  of  the  precipitated  carbonate  must  be  dif- 
fused in  the  water  before  the  eye  can  recognize  the  presence  of  the  tur- 
bidity. The  larger  the  percentage  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  the 
smaller  will  be  the  volume  of  that  air  needful  to  cause  a  visible  hazi- 
ness. A  stock  of  lime  water  is  prepared  by  shaking  up  slacked  lime 
with  distilled  water,  permitting  it  to  settle,  and  siphoning  off  the  clear 
liquid  for  use;  and  a  series  of  bottles  are  procured,  ranging  in  capacity 
from  2  to  20  ounces  in  which  to  make  the  experiments.  The  following 
table  exi)resses  the  relation  between  the  size  of  the  bottle  and  the  vol- 
umes of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  according  as  a  turbidity  does  or  does  not 
occur  when  half  an  ounce  of  the  lime  water  is  used. 

If  the  number  of  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  is  smaller  than 
in  the  last  column  of  the  table,  the  effect  of  adding  the  lime  water  will 
be  to  leave  the  mixture  clear;  if  larger,  the  mixture  will  be  turbid. 

Site  of  bottle  Carbonic  acid  in 

in  fluid  ount'-ofl.  volumes  per  10,0(Hi  air. 

20.6 ' 3 

15.6 4 

12.5 5 

10.5 (> 

9.1 7 

8.0 H 

7.2 !♦ 

6.5 10 

6.0 11 

5.5 12 

5.1 , i:\ 

4.8 14 

4.5 15 

3.5 20 

2.9 25 

2.5 30 

2.0 ^ 40 
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If  an  8  onnce  bottle  shows  turbidity,  the  presence  of  more  than  8 
Tolunies  is  indicated ;  how  much  more,  must  be  determined  by  a  sec- 
ond experiment.  Taking  a  6^  ounce  bottle,  the  air  is  known  to  con- 
tain less  than  10  volumes  if  no  precipitate  is  developed.  The  carbonic 
acid  can  therefore  be  stated  as  constituting  from  8  to  10  volumes  per 
10,000  of  the  air.  But  a  third  experiment  with  a  bottle  intermediate  in 
size  will  correspondingly  reduce  the  limits  of  uncertainty  regarding  the 
carbonic  acid  figure. 

In  the  minimetric  process  half  an  ounce  of  baryta  solution  is  intro- 
duced into  a  bottle  the  capiicity  of  which  is  known  (70  ounces  in  the 
present  instance)  and  which  is  charged  with  the  external  air.  This, 
when  shaken,  becomes  turbid,  and  its  turbidity  is  used  as  a  standard  in 
subsequent  experiments.  For  purposes  of  comparison  this  st^indard 
solution  is  transferred  to  a  2j  ounce  bottle,  similar  in  sha]>e  and  color  of 
glass  to  that  in  which  the  minimetric  experiment  is  to  be  conducted, 
and  the  two  ounces  of  external  air  which  it  contains  are  to  be  added  to 
the  capacity  of  the  larger  bottle,  making  in  this  case  72  ounces. 

Half  an  ounce  of  baryta  water  is  poured  into  a  2 J  ounce  bottle  which 
has  been  filled  with  the  air  to  be  examined.  This  is  attached  to  an  as- 
pirator, or  to  what  answers  the  purpose  as  well  and  is  readily  extem- 
porized, a  large  bottle  with  a  siphon  and  rubber  connections.  The 
baryta  is  shaken  up  with  the  air  in  the  small  bottle,  and  a  second  charge 
of  two  ounces  introduced  by  withdrawing  that  volume  of  water  by  the 
siphon  from  the  larger  one.  This  is  also  shaken  up,  and,  if  no  precip 
itate  occurs,  air  is  added  as  before  by  siphoning  off  water  until  a  tur- 
bidity appears  which  matches  the  standard  obtained  from  the  external 
air.  The  same  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  has  been  thrown  down  in  both 
instances  and  the  quantity  of  air  employed  in  each  case  is  known,  so 
that  the  relation  which  the  carbonic  figure  of  the  examined  air  bears  to 
that  of  the  atmosphere  at  large  can  easily  be  ascertained.  If  the  ex- 
ternal air  which  contributed  this  precipitate  measured  72  ounces  and 
the  air  which  was  passed  through  the  test  bottle  36  ounces,  the  latter 
sample  would  be  recorded  as  containing  two  volumes  of  carbonic  acid 
for  one  existing  in  the  former,  or  8  volumes  per  10,000,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  external  air  contained  its  average  of  4  volumes. 

Accuracy  is  not  to  be  expected  from  these  methods,  but  they  are  use- 
ful to  indicate  whether  the  air  of  a  room  is  overcharged  with  respira- 
tory ])roducts.  We  have  simply  to  shake  up  the  charge  of  lime  water 
in  an  8  ounce  vial  to  know  by  the  turbidity  that  the  air  is  not  as  it 
should  be. 

Having  found  the  carbonic  impurity,  or  the  total  carbonic  acid  minus 
that  existing  in  the  external  air,  in  the  specimen  under  examination, 
we  may  inquire  into  the  information  which  it  furnishes  regarding  the 
ventilation  of  a  school  room  or  other  apartment.  Wliat  is  the  rate  of 
inflow  a  minute  which  is  indicated  by  the  amount  of  carbonic  impurity! 
To  as(;ertain  this  it  is  needful  to  know  the  average  rate  at  which  carbonic 
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acid  is  eliminated  from  the  person.  This  evolution  varies  according  to 
conditions  of  rest  or  activity.  Professor  Parkes  states  the  yield  at  from 
1 2  to  16  cubic  feet  in  24  hours,  or  from  .5  to  ,66  cubic  foot  per  hour.  Hux- 
ley gives  360  cubic  feet  as  the  volume  of  air  expired  daily,  and  as  the 
air  of  expiration  is  known  to  contain  4  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  this 
is  equivalent  to  an  hourly  production  of  .6  cubic  foot.  Other  experi- 
menters have  arrived  at  similar  results.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  special 
investigation  has  been  made  into  the  evolution  from  children  under 
school-room  conditions,  but  in  their  absence  .6  cubic  foot  may  be  ac" 
cepted  as  a  close  approximation  to  the  truth.  This  is  a  convenient 
number,  as  it  corresponds  with  .01  cubic  foot  a  minute.  The  cai)acity 
of  the  room  must  be  ascertained  and  in  exact  calculations  deduction 
should  be  made  for  the  body  bulk  of  the  occupants  and  for  the  furni- 
ture. The  time  during  which  the  deterioration  has  been  going  on  is 
another  factor  which  enters  into  the  calculation. 

The  carbonic  evolution  .01  cubic  foot  per  minute  per  person,  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  minutes,  gives  the  amount  of  the  carbonic  im- 
purity generated.  When  this  is  divided  by  the  carbonic  impurity  found 
by  experiment  in  10,000  volumes  of  air,  the  quotient  multiplied  by 
10,tH)0  will  express  in  cubic  feet  the  volume  of  air  with  which  the  re- 
spiratory products  have  been  diluted.  But  as  the  air  volume  in  the 
room  ha«  contributed  to  the  dilution,  its  capacity  has  to  be  deducted 
from  the  total  to  obtain  the  amount  of.the  inflow. 

Thus,  if  the  data  consist  of  50  persons,  50  minutes,  9,000  cubic  feet, 
and  a  carbonic  impurity  experimentally  found  of  5  volumes: 

.01  X  50x50=25.00  cubic  feet  of  carbonic  acid  expired. 

OK 

"-    X  10,000=50,000  cubic  feet  of  air  required  for  the  dilution, 
o 

•iO,000— 9,000=41,000  cubic  feet  of  inflow. 

— ^- — =820  inflow  per  minute  in  cubic  feet. 
50 

The  inflow  per  minute  being  known,  other  questions  which  need  only 
be  suggested  may  be  answered.  An  experiment  has  been  made  on  the 
air  of  a  room  which  contains  only  thirty  pupils,  but  is  seated  for  fifty  j 
what  would  the  result  have  been  had  all  the  seats  been  occupied!  The 
session  has  lasted  but  40  minutes  at  the  time  of  the  experiment;  how 
would  it  have  resulted  if  made  at  the  end  of  two  hours  f — and  so  on. 

In  practice  it  is  often  found  that  the  inflow  as  determined  by  the  ane- 
mometer is  much  greater  than  that  obtained  from  the  chemical  results. 
That  the  air  enters  is  certain,  and  that  it  fails  to  be  utilized  in  diluting 
the  expired  air  appears  equally  so.  A  want  of  diffusion  must  be  inferred 
in  explanation.  A  notable  example  of  this  was  recently  found  in  one 
of  the  rooms  in  the  Franklin  school,  where  800  cubic  feet  per  minute  cer- 
tainly entered,  while  but  324  feet  contributed  to  the  ventilation.  The 
cause  in  this  instance  was  manifest.  The  temperature  of  the  incom- 
ing air  was  so  great  that  it  rose  immediately  to  the  ceiling,  whence 
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it  was  drawn  off  by  the  lowered  windows  and  foul  air  flues.  To  deter- 
mine tbe  existence  of  currents  wbicli  interfere  with  a  general  diffusion^ 
the  room  may  be  filled  with  vai)or  of  chloride  of  ammonium.  Liijuid 
ammonia  is  poured  over  pieces  of  thick  blotting  paper  lying  upon  a  shal- 
low plate,  and  over  them,  by  wa^^  of  a  flue,  is  placed  a  wide  cylinder  of 
the  same  absorbent  paper  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  fumes 
rise  quickly,  filling  the  room  and  indicating  the  course  and  character  of 
its  air  movement. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  paper  Mr.  Wilson  offered  the  following  reso- 
lution, which  was  unanimously  a<lopted: 

Resolvedf  That  the  Committee  ou  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Representatives  be 
requested  to  furnish  this  department,  for  publication  with  its  proceedings,  a  copj'  of 
the  report  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Billings,  vice  president  of  the  National  Board  of  Health ;  Edward 
Clark,  Architect  of  the  Capitol;  and  Hon.  John  Eaton,  Commissioner  of  Education, 
recently  appointed  by  the  House  of  ReprosK^ntatives  to  examine  and  make  a  report 
upon  the  condition  of  the  public  school  buildings  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to 
make  suggestions  in  relati(m  thereto.     (See  appendix,  page  107.) 

The  next  paper  was  presented  by  Hon.  H.  S.  Jones,  ph.  d.,  super- 
intendent of  schools  at  Erie,  Pa.,  and  secretary  of  the  department  of 
superintendence  : 

OBSTACLES   IN   THE  WAY   OF  BETTER  PRIMARY  EDUCATION. 

Whoever  would  attempt  to  show  that,  during  the  majestic  march  of 
our  country  through  the  last  half  century,  the  education  of  the  people 
had  kept  step  with  the  other  enterprises  forming  important  factors  in 
the  building  up  of  a  great  nation,  would  find  failure  easy  and  success 
extremely  difficult,  while  he  who  would  venture  to  prove  that  education 
was  hardly  progressive,  was  indeeil  a  laggard  twenty-five  to  fifty  years 
behind  the  wants  of  the  time,  would  find  an  abundance  of  material  with 
which  to  make  out  his  case. 

It  is  purposed  to  discuss,  in  unvarnished  phrase,  some  of  the  common 
obstacles  in  the  w^ay  of  better  primary  education. 

The  term  obstacles,  as  applied  to  educational  hindrances,  is  used  in 
its  radical  sense,  representing  difficulties  that  are  serious  and  as  firmly 
established  as  the  malaria  of  the  Pontine  marshes  or  the  large  families 
of  consonants  in  the  Welsh  language. 

The  expression  primary  education  in  this  paper  has  reference  to  the 
ordinary  district  school  and  the  town  school  below  the  high  school. 

Chief  of  the  obstacles  to  which  your  attention  is  called  is: 

I. —  A    WKAK    EDUCATIONAL    ATrETITE. 

A  strong  appetite  for  education  does  not  consist  in  mere  capacity  or 
desire  for  learning,  but  in  an  impelling,  conquering  force  that  enables 
one  not  only  to  acquire  knowledge  by  the  aid  of  what  are  called  ail- 
vantages,  but  drives  him  to  seek  it  and  find  it  under  discouragement 
and  frequent  defeat,  and,  more,  to  assimilate  it,  make  it  individual. 
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It  is  found  ill  every  character  of  proinineuce:  Franklin,  Clay,  Greeley, 
Lincoln,  Edison,  Grarfield.  It  exists  independent  of  the  school,  though 
the  school  may  right  nobly  assist  in  its  development,  or,-  unhappily, 
destructively  enfeeble  its  possibilities. 

Let  us  try  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  public  educational  appetite. 
Will  the  people  endure  as  much,  save  as  much,  think  as  much  for  edu- 
cation as  they  did  years  agof  Is  not  the  sentiment  vigorous  and  grow- 
ing, that  education  should  come  rapidly,  easily,  and  cost  little  f  Is  the 
demand  for  educational  bequests  and  endowments  growing  lesst  Do 
not  the  leading,  wealthy  institutions  of  5ur  country  stand  hat  in  hand 
like  mendicants  f 

Suppose  those  young  people  in  our  higher  institutions  of  learning 
who  have  no  financial  worry  about  the  morrow  were  called  upon  to 
pay  the  actual  cost  of  their  instruction,  what  would  be  the  result  f 
The  verdict  would  be  that  superior  education  is  too  expensive  even  for 
the  wealthy,  a  luxury  to  be  shunned.  What  sentiment  does  the  lim- 
ited and  irregular  attendance  of  our  free  schools  reflect!  The  thou, 
sands  that  attend  them  are  very,  very  young,  and  like  unripe  fruit  they 
drop  off  the  school  tree  before  their  time.  While  parents  value  a  little 
assistance  or  a  few  pennies  earned  by  their  offspring  more  than  they  do 
the  benefits  of  school^  the  children,  looking  through  parental  eyes,  soon 
lose  taste  for  study  and  willingly  drop  out  and  join  the  vast  army  of  the 
undisciplined,  which  ranks  scarcely  above  the  illiterate. 

The  tramp  element  is  a  social  fungus  marked  *'hard  times''  by  labor 
reformers,  but  "no  appetite  for  thought"  would  more  surely  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head. 

As  intimated,  the  school  may  have  a  part  in  causing  the  natural, 
intellectual  appetite  to  become  dyspeptic.  The  schools  have  suffered 
considerably  from  mental  dyspepsia,  caused  by  the  unpalatable,  un« 
cooked,  uncarved  food  of  the  old-time  methods  and  the  thin  soup  and 
pedagogical  hash  of  the  latter  day  saints.  I  would  be  the  last  to  decry 
what  are  termed  improved  methods,  but  when  they  seek  to  be  super- 
lative in  complexity  or  follow  unhesitatingly  even  a  great  mind  through 
all  its  windings,  vagaries,  and  hasty  conclusions,  I  would  cry  "Hold I 
Let  us  take  counsel  together,  lest  we  lose  that  which  we  have  and  gain 
nothing." 

The  no-methods  of  the  older  days  seem  to  be  ingrained  with  stupid 
neglect,  while  those  of  the  present,  that  attract  and  fascinate,  are 
emphatic  in  coddling  kindness  and  tend  to  keep  the  child  childish. 

If  a  boy  has  an  honest,  upbuilding  appetite,  it  matters  little,,  as  to  his 
growth,  whether  he  eats  with  fork,  knife,  spoon,  or  fingers. 

II.— ANY  RESPECTABLE  AXYBODY  CAX  TEACII,  AND   HIRING  THE  CHEAPEST  ANYBODY 

IS  ECONOMY. 

This  sentiment  is  as  common  and  as  touacious  of  life  as  grass.  It 
has  been  known  to  go  into  a  decline  and  seem  ready  for  burial,  when,  as 
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if  by  magic,  its  youth  and  strength  are  renewed  and  it  takes  an  active 
part  in  forwarding  civilization!  Sometimes  it  is  exceedingly  timid,  but 
a  little  persuasion  of  the  right  sort  will  coax  it  to  the  front,  where  it 
will  lead  and  control  public  opinion.  Following  the  last  panic,  it  mani- 
fested the  energy  and  vertebra  of  a  General  Jackson,  sweeping  broad 
sections  of  our  fair  land  with  the  besom  of  •*  educational  reform.'^ 

Not  many  years  ago,  in  a  city  of  considerable  size  and  promise,  the 
president  of  the  school  board,  who  was  called  "Judge"  and  had  served 
bis  constituents  in  their  municipal  chambers  and  in  the  State  legisla- 
ture, said,  in  an  address  to  tile  body  over  which  he  presided,  that  the 
salaries  had  risen  far  above  the  sentiment  of  the  community,  that  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  should  govern  in  hiring  teachers,  and  he  was 
convinced  from  the  large  number  of  applicants  and  the  personal  solici- 
tations of  their  friends  that  the  schools  could  be  tille<l  by  persons  who 
would  be  satisfied  with  ten  dollars  a  month ! 

Like  an  untimely  frost,  this  crisp  political  economy  maxim,  coming 
from  so  respectable  and  honorable  a  source,  nipped  in  the  bud  a  feeble 
effort  to  make  poor  schools  better.  '*  Supply  and  demand"  has  forced 
into  many  a  school  the  husks  and  chaff  of  the  crowd  that  stand  eager 
for  any  place  at  any  salary. 

A  prominent  business  man  forcibly  remarked  that  the  school  boards 
of  the  country  were  extravagant  in  salaries ;  25  to  50  per  cent,  could  be 
saved  bj"  giving  out  the  schools  to  the  lowest  bidders.  That  would  be 
business,  and  If  the  schools  lacked  in  anything,  it  was  in  business 
methods. 

The  friends  of  improved  education  have  founded  normal  schools — 
only  a  fraction  of  the  number  needed — and  can  we  look  for  a  proi)er 
increase  of  these  institutions  so  long  as  the  normal  school  has  only  a 
precarious  hold  on  the  public  t 

Their  students  and  graduates  have  found  that  they  must  compete 
with  the  army  of  anybodies,  and  that  only  here  and  there  have  they 
been  shown  favor  on  account  of  their  professional  training.  A  promi- 
nent normal  school  principal  recently  stated  that  his  experience  was 
that  the  better  teachers  were  prepared  the  shorter  would  be  their  term 
of  service,  other  callings  oft'ering  a  greater  premium  to  the  energetic  and 
disciplined. 

Cities  have  crowned  their  systems  with  normal  departments  and  left 
the  teacher-graduate  to  take  her  chance  with  the  nonprofessional  ap- 
plicant. 

Is  it  surprising  that  the  normal  school  has  no  professional  breadth! 
that  it  is  a  mere  academy  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  pedagogic  halo  t 

Mr.  Bland  says,  "Give  us  the  best  teachers — professional  teachers." 
But  when  importuned  to  use  his  influence  in  favor  of  Miss  Goody  Un- 
fortunate of  tender  years,  or  Widow  Oldtime,  or  Embryo  Blackstoue, 
the  horizon  of  his  judgment  widens  and  he  obeys  the  call  to  be  "influ- 
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ential."    The  Bland  family  is  large,  active,  aud  sympathetic,  heuce 
popular,  for  it  serves  the  good  people  with  alacrity ! 

Experience  is  but  faintly  recognized,  and  it  is  easy  to  find  towns,  like 
a  wealthy  city  in  the  Empire  State,  that  virtually  say,  "  We  pay  just 
as  much  for  blundering  experiments  as  for  solid,  finished  work!"  This 
plan  is  a  blessing  to  the  experimenters,  for  through  it  the  '^good  die 
early  "  and  their  places  have  to  be  filled  I 

Cities,  villages,  and  rural  districts  take  pride  in  showing  the  taxpay- 
ers how  much  less  it  costs  them  per  scholar  for  teachers'  wages  than  it 
does  many  other  less  economical  communities.  School  authorities  are 
never  called  to  account  by  their  constituents  when  the  expense  per 
capita  for  instruction  shows  that  economy  has  been  made  equivalent  to 
hiritfg  the  cheapest  anybody. 

The  terms  used  by  Adams  in  speaking  of  superintendents,  in  his  "  New 
Departure"  pamphlet,  reflect  this  sentiment:  "  The  ordinary  superin- 
tendent is  a  grammar  school  teacher  gone  to  seed,"  "some  retired  cler- 
gyman or  local  politician  out  of  a  job ! "  '*  That  this  should  be  so  is 
certainly  most  singular ! " 

Not  a  few  laws  pertaining  to  the  county  superintendency  have  been 
so  framed  as  to  make  the  highway  to  that  office  as  broad  aud  as  easily 
travelled  as  that  which  leads  to  the  heights  held  by  the  town  constable ! 

This  obstacle  finds  support  in  the  orthodox  method  of  examining 
teachers.  Applicants  are  usually  examined  as  if  they  were  still  mere 
school  children,  so  that  a  bright  boy  or  a  bright  girl  of  self  possession 
and  ready  memory  may  go  up  to  the  examination  and  win  a  high  grade 
certificate,  while  a  person  of  mature  judgment  and  skill  as  a  teaclier 
may  fail  to  reach  a  fair  standard.  In  looking  over  "model  questions" 
published  in  books  and  educational  journals,  it  will  be  found  that  but  a 
few  refer  to  the  business  of  teaching.  A  set  recently  published  con- 
tains but  three  that  would  cause  one  to  suspect  that  they  were  for 
teachers : 

(1)  **  What  is  the  best  method  of  ventilation  !" 

(2)  "What  is  the  principal  object  of  education  t  " 

(3)  "How  do  you  regulate  whispering  t" 

III. —  IGNOKANT  OFFICIAL  INTERFERENCK. 

This  ma}'  be  beaming  with  enthusiastic  good-nature  and  worthy  in- 
tention supported  by  an  amount  of  school  information  large  enough  to 
give  edge  to  self  confidence,  or  it  may  glow  with  that  fierce  destructive 
hatred  which  would  destroy  an  institution  rather  than  allow  it  to  exist 
with  apparent  defects. 

The  childlike  confidence  with  which  some  school  officials  handle  edu- 
cational affairs  is  equal  to  that  shown  by  the  pet  of  the  family  when 
he  putB  his  tiny  finger  into  the  candle  and  succeeds  in  learning  a  lesson 
and  in  creating  a  disturbance. 

Mr.  Si)ellbound  (ex-champion  speller)  tells  the  new  and  hopeful  teacher 
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that  the  school  can't  spell.  "Spelliu'  is  what  they  want!  no  newfan. 
gled  ways;  have  'em  stand  up  and  spell.  When  I  went  to  school  I 
learned  to  spell;  you  may  have  heard  of  it."  The  campaign  opens  with 
a  daily  battle  of  words;  " spellin' ^  becomes  a  hobby  and  the  best  8i)eller 
wears  the  crown. 

Spellbound  is  followed  by  'Squire  Boot,  who  observes  to  the  happy 
teacher  that  she  is  running  spelling  "into  the  ground."  '"Rithmetic  is 
what  they  want ;  *  Shakespeare  couldn't  spell  his  own  name.  Suppose 
you  ask  'em  this][simple  question,  and  see  'em  get  stuck:  What's  the 
square  root  of  sixty-four!" 

John  Hancock  would  bring  penmanship  to  the  front,  so  that  a  page 
4}i  a  pupil's  manuscript  would  be  rich  in  shading  and  flourishing,  but 
poor  in  legibility. 

Director  Crabb  in  his  *^  remarks"  to  the  school  lays  down  the  test  of 
discipline.  "The  scholars  don't  sit  still.  When  I  taught  school  you 
could  hear  a  pin  drop.  You  must  have  order;  a  school  without  order 
is  a  failure." 

Patrick  Henry  urges  upon  the  teacher  the  importance  of  speaking 
and  exhibitions.  "The  future  governor  of  the  State  may  be  under  your 
instruction,  or  possibly  the  coming  President  of  this  great  nation;  see 
that  they  are  trained  to  address  their  fellow  citizens." 

The  teacher  labors  on  under  an  increasing  pressure  of  direction  and 
advice,  following  each  voice  in  turn,  until  in  a  stat-e  of  bewilderment 
she  loses  her  individuality  and  wanders  without  purpose  through  the 
term  and  rejoices  when  "th^  last  day  comes"  aiid  all  is  over. 

A  few  years  ago  a  director  seeking  a  teacher  called  at  my  office;  he 
was  referred  to  a  normal  school.  The  advice  was  not  at  all  acceptiible. 
**We  don't  want  any  normal  school  nonsense.  We  tried  one  of  'em. 
Everything  was  new-fangled.  Scholars  didn't  stand  up  and  spell,  and 
they  were  told  to  help  themselves,  and  he  actually  refused  to  show  some 
of  'em  when  they  got  stuck.  Didn't  have  such  foolin'  when  I  went  to 
school.    He  wouldn't  listen  to  my  suggestions,  so  wer  put  him  out." 

Sometimes  official  interference  is  highly  respectable,  as  is  well  illus- 
trated in  the  story  of  the  "  New^  Departure  at  Quincy,"  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Adams:  "During  the  examinations  the  schools  were  taken  wholly 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  teachers.  The  result  was  deplorable ;  the 
schools  went  to  pieces.  The  committee  were  busy  men,  not  specialists 
in  education.  Committees  elected  by  popular  vote  are  entirely  unequal 
to  any  sustained  effort." 

The  "Queen  City"  of  the  world  in  liberality  in  school  affairs,  is  al- 
most distracted  over  the  primary  school  question.  The  hydra-commit- 
tee, well  informed,  proud  spirited,  but  irresponsible,  have  in  a  great 
measure  ignored  the  experience  and  wisdom  of  their  best  teachers,  and 
made  them  and  their  pupils  instruments  for  forced  experiments. 

Surely  this  historic  town  spends  money  enough  on  her  schools  to 
place  the  methods  of  work  in  education  in  the  hands  of  educators. 
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IV. — THE   FREQUENT  CHANGE   IN   EDUCATIONAL  WORKERS. 

The  average  rural  school  experiences  a  change  of  administration  each 
term,  and  in  towns  and  cities  the  mobility  of  teachers  is  not  a  little  sur- 
prising. A  superintendent  of  a  pleasant  city  employing  about  seventy 
teachers  finds  that  the  teacher's  life  averages  less  than  three  years,  and 
he  urges  the  school  b  >ard  to  organize  a  training  department,  in  order 
that  less  of  this  brief  service  may  be  given  up  to  experiment. 

Another  city,  remarkable  for  its  respect  for  "tenure  of  office"  in 
teacher  and  superintendent,  has  but  thirty  of  the  present  force  of  over 
a  hundred  who  were  in  the  schools  six  years  ago. 

A  county  superintendent  was  doing  a  noble  work  —  elevating  the 
standard  of  the  schools — when  a  voice  like  one  "crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness" was  heard:  " He's  getting  too  exacting  in  examinations!"  "It's 
time  for  a  change!"  "  No  third  term!"  Election  day  came  and  went, 
and  he  was  called  to  the  common  fate  of  his  kind,  to  step  down  and 
enjoy  the  quiet  of  defeat. 

I  have  in  mind  an  experienced  schoolman,  a  sort  of  educational 
Luther  in  his  county,  but  I  fear  that  at  the  next  election  the  guillotine 
of  popular  opinion  in  favor  of  rotation  in  office  will  be  applied  to  this 
"  right  man  in  the  right  place." 

The  experience  of  school  boards  is  usually  limited  and  narrow.  Ca- 
pable men,  willing  to  go  on  and  serve  the  public,  must  step  aside  for 
the  inexperienced  and  possibly  the  utterly  incompetent. 

The  picture  grows  no  brighter  when  taken,  from  the  heights  of  State 
supervision.  The  tenure  of  office  is  too  short  to  possess  even  the  qual- 
ity of  sweetness.  The  chief  officer  can  hardly  do  more  than  take  a  hasty 
survey  of  matters,  make  out  a  report  or  two,  draw  his  meagre  salary, 
and  retire. 

v. —  FORSAKING  THE   COUNTRY  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  statement  openly  and  emphatically  made,  that  the  old  time  dis- 
trict school  was  better  than  its  successor  of  to-day,  is  not  so  wild  as  it 
sounds.  In  manv  cases,  the  school  of  years  ago,  with  its  large  numbrr, 
its  spelling  matches,  its  debating  society,  the  intellectual  centre  of  a 
neighborhood,  has  dwindled  to  a  state  of  feebleness  unpleasant  to  con- 
template. The  well-to-do  boys  and  girls  seek  the  town  school,  leaving 
the  home  school  to  the  very  young  and  the  poorer  children,  to  be  pre- 
sided over  by  a  youthful  member  of  the  large  Micawber  family. 

Pew  young  men  of  force  and  ambition  now  make  the  district  school 
a  stepping-stone  to  a  broader  and  more  exacting  life.  They  find  better 
support  in  their  struggle  to  rise  in  other  directions.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  it  will  be  said  of  the  Garfields  of  the  next  generation  that  on 
their  way  upward  they  honored  and  blessed  the  common  school  as  in- 
structors. 

The  superintendent  of  a  great  and  ambitious  State  laments  the  weak- 
ness of  the  district  school,  and  recommends  consolidation;  and  in  coin- 
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l)liincutary  terms  infers  that,  as  the  people  have  accepted  professional 
cheese  and  butter  makers,  they  will  soon  be  wise  enough  to  call  into 
their  rural  schools  none  but  professional  educators.  It  is  evident,  in 
this  case,  that  cheese  has  the  start  of  the  children. 

VI. —  SKLF  SATISFACTION. 

This  assumes  several  forms,  running  from  self  glorification  to  stolid 
inditference.  The  majority  voice  too  often  says  "Our  schools  are  as 
good  as  any"  or  "  They  are  the  best." 

Earelv  do  school  boards  visit  other  schools  than  their  own  or  send 
their  teachers  to  study  the  workings  of  other  systems.  The  material 
affairs  of  municipalities  suffer  less.  Fire  departments,  systems  of  sew- 
age, water  supply,  and  paving  are  placed  in  comparison  founded  on 
actual  observations  made  by  committees  aided  hy  experts. 

VII. —  BRICK   AND  MORTAR. 

This  is  not  widesprciid,  but  it  is  contagious.  General  Garfield,  in 
his  last  address  to  this  body,  said  that  soon  the  "great  case"  in  educa- 
tion vrould  be  Brains  vs.  Brick  and  Mortar. 

The  tendency  to  estimate  a  school  by  a  brick  and  mortar  standard  is 
certainly  increasing. 

It  is  applied  alike  to  the  "university"  and  the  school  of  the  preten- 
tious village.  In  many  instances,  the  people  are  so  loaded  with  debt 
caused  by  showy  and  expensive  school  architecture  that  when  their 
children  cry  for  mental  food  they  get  in  response  cut  stone  instead  of 
educational  bread.  A  child  in  a  palace  in  charge  of  a  brainless  teacher 
is  poor  indeed! 

With  a  simple  introduction,  I  present  the  following  as  "big  children" 
of  the  obstacles  discussed: 

(1)  That  mechanical  drill  is  education,  iuformation  swallowing,  learn- 
ing; (2)  that  a  mental  quart  cup  can  hold  a  gallon;  (3)  sensitiveness  of 
teachers  to  criticism  (thin-skinned!  why,  some  wear  their  nerves  as  an 
outer  garment!);  (4)  lack  of  educational  ideas  among  the  people;  (6) 
social  lines,  "blood  and  bullion;"  (G)  that  the  masses  know  what  they 
want  (vox  populi,  &c.);  (7)  that  the  school  is  to  cure  all  weakness,  rem- 
e<iy  defects,  and  insure  a  money-making  life. 

These  obstacles  are  of  the  i)eople.  Educators  are  not  the  people. 
Only  a  small  fraction  have  enlisted  for  the  war;  the  rank  and  file  are 
"home  guards."  It  has  been  often  said  that  educators  are  fighting  the 
great  army  of  the  king  of  ignorance;  but  it  is  seldom  noticed  that  the 
supplies  are  mostly  iu  the  hands  of  the  enemy!  What  would  the  world 
say  had  England  attacked  the  Zulus  with  this  battle-cry,  "Feed  us  and 
we  will  conquer  you"  ? 

The  educator  who  has  turned  his  back  upon  the  money-making  world, 
whose  pluck,  patience,  faith,  and  force  increase  with  his  years,  is  the 
missionary  of  missionaries.    The  missionary  when  called  is  assured  of 
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a  decent  support  while  active  and  the  tender  care  of  the  sheltering  arms 
of  the  church  when  retired,  and  in  addition  the  prayers  of  the  faithfid 
and  the  promise  of  "exceeding  great  reward"  in  the  world  to  come. 
But  the  educator  is  oflfereil  a  precarious  living  when  "up  and  doing," 
and  nothing  when  time  or  cruel  fortune  shall  cry  "Halt!''  no  half-pay, 
no  pension,  nothing  but  a  fund  of  fond  memories,  his  own  feeble  prayers, 
and  only  that  hope  of  a  heavenly  reward  held  out  to  ordinary  mortals! 

The  paper  on  "  City  systems,"  read  by  Dr.  John  D.  Philbrick,  has 
not  been  furnished  for  publication. 

Mr.  Wilson,  from  the  executive  committee,  announced  the  committer 
to  bring  the  subject  of  national  aid  to  education  before  Congress  as  fol- 
lows :  J.  W.  Dickinson,  secretary  State  board  of  education,  Massachu- 
setts, chairman  ;  H.  Clay  Armstrong,  State  superintendent  of  education, 
Alabama ;  Aaron  Gove,  superinteftdent  of  schools,  Denver,  Colo. ; 
B.  G.  Northrop,  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education,  Connecticut; 
Gustavus  J.  Orr,  State  school  commissioner,  Georgia;  George  How- 
land,  superintendent  of  schools,  Chicago,  111. ;  James  H.  Smart,  Indiana ; 
J.  W.  Akers,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Iowa;  G.  T. 
Fletcher,  superintendent  of  schools,  Augusta,  Me.;  M.  A.  Newell, 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Maryland ;  V.  B.  Cochran, 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Michigan ;  William  H.  Gar- 
diner, New  Hampshire ;  J.  A.  Dix,  superintendent  of  schools,  Elizabeth, 
N.  J. ;  Dexter  A.  Hawkins,  New  York ;  John  C.  Scarborough,  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  North  Carolina;  Daniel  F.  De 
Wolf,  State  commissioner  of  common  schools,  Ohio;  H.  S.  Jones,  su- 
perintendent of  schools,  Brie,  Pa.;  Thomas  B.  Stockwell,  St^ite 
commissioner  of  common  schools,  Rhode  Island ;  Hugh  S.  Thompson, 
State  superintendent  of  education.  South  Carolina ;  C.  C.  Painter,  Fisk 
University,  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  Lyndon  A.  Smith,  Vermont;  J.  L. 
3L  r^urryy  general  agent  of  the  Peabody  Fund,  Richmond,  Va. ;  B. 
L.  Butcher,  State  superintendent  of  free  schools.  West  Virginia;  B. 
G.  Lovejoy,  member  school  board,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia; 
Allen  Wright,  superintendent  of  schools,  Choctaw  Nation,  Indian  Ter- 
ritory;  J.  W.  Hoyt,  governor  of  Wyoming  Territory. 

The  morning  session  was  concluded  by  the  presentation  of  the  follow- 
ing paper  by  G.  Stanley  Hall,  ph.  d.,  lecturer  on  pedagogy  at  Har- 
vard University: 

CHAIRS  of   PEDAaoar   IN  OUR  HtaHER  INSTITUTIONS  OF  LEARNING. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  ;  You  have  all  heard  of  the  notable  chap- 
ter in  a  modern  work  entitled  Snakes  in  Ireland,  wliicli  reads  simply 
"There  are  no  snakes  in  Ireland."  If  the  author  of  that  (jliapter  had 
frankly  added  that  he  liad  never  been  in  Ireland  and  was  not  even  a 
naturalist,  his  case  would  have  been  still  more  like  my  own ;  for  I  regret 
that  I  must  begin  the  discussion  of  the  subject  which  has  been  assij^ned 
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me  ill  a  hardly  less  inauspicious  way,  as,  ftrst,  there  ^re  uo  chairs  of 
pedagogy  in  our  higher  institutions  of  learning,  or  but  two,  I  think ; 
and,  secondly,  the  present  speaker's  studies  have  been  so  centred  on  the 
practical  psychology  of  teaching  and  learning  that  he  can  only  plead 
the  pressing  importance  of  the  subject  for  presenting  a  few  considera- 
tions, some  of  which  have  not  had  time  to  become  quite  matured. 

Perhaps  the  first  thing  urged  by  those  who  advocate  such  chains 
is  the  German  precedent.  During  the  semester  which  has  just  ended 
between  40  and  50  courses  of  lectures  on  pedagogy  have  been  given 
in  the  various  German  universities.  A  few  of  these  are  but  two  hours 
a  week  ;  a  few  are  confined  to  the  pedagogy  of  special  sciences  and  de- 
signed for  future  professors  in  these  departments.  Sometimes  a  disciple 
of  Hegel,  like  the  late  Professor  Rosenkraiiz,  of  Konigsberg,  or  of  Her- 
bart,  like  Striiinpel,  in  Leipzig,  or  a  positivist,  like  Laas,  of  Strasburg^ 
loves  to  vary  the  attractions  of  his  philosophy  by  lecturing  from  once 
to  four  times  a  week  on  some  pedagogic  theme.  A  high  churchy 
low  church,  or  a  Catholic  theological  professor  chooses  this  subject 
sometimes  to  indoctrinate  future  teachers  and  through  them  the  rising 
generation  in  what  he  considers  sound  theories  of  education.  Thus 
it  comes  to  pass  that  man^^  of  the  voluminous  treatises  on  pedagogy 
which  emanate  from  professorial  chairs  in  Germany,  while  having  much 
in  common,  ditfer  often  in  detail  and  often  still  more  radically  in  first 
principles  respecting  the  ultimate  ends,  objects,  and  spirit  of  education. 
Thus  it  comes  that  most  of  the  religious,  philosophic,  and  scientific  ten- 
dencies have  not  only  found  their  expression,  but  have  their  disciples 
among  teachers  of  the  public  schools.  This  not  only  tends  to  prevent 
stagnation,  a  great  and  constant  danger  in  education,  but  (neglecting 
the  polemics,  rarely  tedious  or  bitter)  each  standpoint  has  contributed 
something  new  and  valuable ;  and  vast  as  is  the  bod^^  of  pedagogic  lit- 
erature in  that  country,  the  human  mind  is  still  vaster.  Very  few 
professors  who  have  lectured  on  pedagogy  there  have  in-ade  it  their 
central  interest  from  first  to  last,  and  it  is  often  an  incidental  if  not  a 
second  class  course.  Of  the  three  or  so  who  have  made  pedagogy  their 
their  exclusive  specialty,  perhaps  the  most  active  is  a  disciple  of  Herbart, 
who  edits  a  year  book,  visits  schools  with  his  pupils,  studies  children  and 
methods,  especially  of  primary  grades,  has  published  two  valuable 
books,  lectures  constantly  in  che  university,  and  has  treated  with  great 
detiiil  and  authority  several  of  the  elementary  branches.  Most  of  the 
pedagogical  literature  of  that  country  is  written  by  teachers  of  various 
grades,  and  is  of  every  degree  of  merit  and  interest.  Perhaps  a  score 
of  the  more  com[)rehensive  treatises  are  very  valuable,  full  of  sug- 
gestion and  stimulus,  while  over  much  of  these  writings,  it  must  be 
conftjssed,  the  very  spirit  invoked  in  the  Dunciad  has  woven  a  resistless 
spell ;  to  read  it  is  like  sifting  a  bushel  of  chaffy,  philosophic  words 
for  two  grains  of  wheat. 

In  several  of  the  universities  of  Great  Britain,  individuals  able  and 
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interested  in  the  subject  liav^e  been  invited  to  give  single  courses  of  lect- 
ures on  some  special  aspect  of  pedagogy  for  which  they  were  be^t 
qualified,  and  one  or  two  permanent  professorships  have  been  estab- 
lished. In  France  and  Italy  university  lectures  have  also  been  given, 
but  I  know  of  no  department  yet  established  on  a  permanent  basis. 

In  matters  of  education,  however,  we  must  not  be  guided  too  much 
by  foreign  precedent,  although  we  have  very  much  to  learn  from  Ger- 
many. We  have  our  own  peculiar  problems,  which  we  must  solve  in  our 
own  peculiar  and  independent  way.  There  is  a  pregnant  sense  in  which 
the  American  school  from  bottom  to  top,  from  Kindergarten  to  univer- 
sitj',  is  and  must  be  unique.  Here  every  one  who  does  not  send  his  child 
to  school  (which  he  should  do  for  the  same  reason  as  he  pays  his  taxes 
or  fights  in  time  of  war)  must  be  regarded  in  a  peculiarly  insidious 
Bense  an  enemy  of  the  state.  A  republic  like  ours  should  be  especial- 
ly an  educational  state.  The  life  of  a  republic,  it  has  been  well  said, 
is  a  struggle  for  existence  against  ignorance  and  the  evils  which  troop 
in  its  train,  and  the  question  whether  such  a  form  of  government  as  ours 
can  be  permanent  is  at  bottom  a  question  of  education,  because  a  self 
government  demands  a  so  much  higher  degree  of  knowledge  and  virtue 
among  it«  people  than  any  oth€»r  form  of  government.  Because  our  great 
outstanding  problems  can  be  solved  only  gradually,  and  by  no  other 
means  than  general  education,  school  laws  should  be  a  most  important 
branch  of  legislation  by  the  state.  And  the  matter  of  popular  education 
should  be  one  important  care  and  interest  close  to  the  heart  of  all  higher 
institutions  of  learning  aided  by  the  state,  if  not  also  of  all  those  whose 
property  is  exempted  from  taxation  by  it.  The  former  should  have  a  pe- 
culiarly public  function  and  interest  in  education.  If  there  be  an^'  help 
in  chairs  of  pedagogy,  or  even  any  reasonable  prospect  of  help  in  them, 
the  need  of  it  is  great  and  increasing  enough  to  warrant  the  experiment. 
Moreover,  a  university  is  historically  and  preeminently  a  teacher  of  teach- 
ers in  the  broadest  sense,  as  indeed  the  very  degree  ''doctor"  implies, 
and  n'Ot  in  any  sense  a  finishing  or  industiial  stihool  of  any  scut.  This 
function  is  one  which  I  am  sure  the  American  college  cannot  aftbrd  to 
lose  sight  of  behind  the  narrower  question,  so  liable  to  eclipse  it  in 
these  days  of  hot  college  competition  and  rivalry,  "Will  it  be  of  imme- 
diate and  material  help  to  us  ? "  School  boards,  it  is  said,  have  great  and 
toooften  almost  sole  initiative  power,  but  a  very  raj)idly  increasing  number 
of  the  members  of  these  board  are  graduates.  And  if  (which,  so  far  as  I 
could  judge  from  nearly  five  years'  university  experience  there,  is  quite 
the  custom  in  Germany)  most  students,  not  scientific,  were  to  liear  one 
course  of  pedagogy,  they  w^oidd  be  much  better  fitted  for  the  duties  of 
that  position. 

Again,  original  investigation  has  a  rajndly  increasing  value  in  college 
economics,  and,  as  I  believe,  the  prospects  for  new  advances  in  this  di- 
rection are  now  more  pressing  than  ever  before.  Many  colleges,  again- 
are  now  surrounding  the  central  work  of  their  courses  with  a  more  or  IcvSa 
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brofwl  and  defined  penumbra  of  electives  both  hard  and  soft,  of  lectures 
and  incidentJil  courses  of  various  kinds,  somewhere  among  which  a  mild 
experimentof  pedagogy  might  be  attempted  by  the  most  cautious  trustees 
witliont  committing  the  institution  irrevocably  to  it.  If  we  had  the 
admirable  decent  svstem  of  Germauy,  by  which  any  young  man  who 
could  pass  the  required  examinations,  which  are  special,  hard,  and 
long,  could  try  his  luck  at  lecturing  in  any  university  where  he  could 
attract  students,  provided  only  that  he  could  live  without  salary,  being 
paid  by  student  fees  alone,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  this  question 
like  many  others  would  settle  itself  by  a  slow  and  sure  process  of  nat- 
ural selection. 

Perhai)s  the  strongest  objection  to  the  establishment  of  such  chairs^ 
if  not  that  most  often  heard  or  made  by  tea<ihers,  is  that  teaching  can- 
not be  taught,  that  it  is  not  a  science,  that  there  is  no  philosophy  of 
teaching.  Sometimes  it  is  said  that,  at  least  in  the  higher  branches, 
knowle<lge  of  the  subject  is  all  that  is  needed;  or  again  that  every  teacher 
must  have  his  own  method,  peculiar  to  himself,  if  not  learned  by  his 
own  experience;  or,  again,  that  pedagogy  is  like  agriculture,  dentistry^ 
or  business,*eai;h  of  which  may  be  taught  in  colleges  by  itself,  but  the 
matter  of  which  is  only  a  new  combination  of  what  is  already  taught 
in  chemistry,  botany,  physiology,  i)olitical  economy,  &c.,  but  that  there 
is  no  domain  or  body  of  fact  and  truth  i)eculiarly  and  exclusively 
appertaining  to  it  alone,  as  there  must  be  to  a  true  science.  Its  material, 
it  is  said,  is  partly  drawn  from  general  knowledge  of  human  nature^ 
and  partly,  like  acoustics  for  the  nuisician,  from  an  extraneous  science^ 
and  of  questionable  practical  ap[)licability,  or  perhaps  the  adverse  in- 
ference is  based  on  the  well-known  disagreement  of  the  best  writers  on 
education.  This  line  of  argument,  though  far  less  emphasized  now  than 
formerly,  still  requires  our  serious  attention.  There  is  a  strong  press- 
ure upon  the  universities  to  found  npw  chairs,  just  as  there  is  upon  the 
schools  to  introduce  new  studies,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
lectures  and  text  books  cannot  be  equally  valuable  upon  all  subjects^ 
but  that  deep  channels  of  experience  and  fruitful  mines  of  wisdom  have 
opened  only  in  a  very  few  directions.  Is  there  then  tbreadth,  depths 
and  richness  enough  of  scientific  soil  for  our  most  useful  plant  to  strike 
its  own  deep  root,  and  not  flourish  with  a  parasitic  life! 

It  will  be  perhaps  a  convenient  way  of  answering  this  important 
question  if  we  iiastily  sketch  the  qualifications  of  and  inventory  the 
matter  to  be  treated  by  an  ideal  teacher  of  pedagogy  —  an  idealj  observe, 
which  is  i>erhaps  nowhere  fully  realized,  |)erhaps  is  not  yet  realizable^ 
but  respecting  the  nature  of  which  there  is  now,  I  think,  no  great 
diversity  of  oi)inion. 

First,  then,  he  should  be  a  more  or  les.s  exi)erienced  teacher.  He 
must  be  schooled  even  in  the  petty  difficulties  constantly  encountered 
in  the  s(jhool  room  and  have  developed  tact  to  overcome  them.  Ue 
must  have  felt  how  prone  we  are  in  teaching,  where  it  is  hard  to  evolve 
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wisdom  ami  right  temper  at  call,  to  be  handicapped  b^'  carkiiig  cares 
which  make  us  welcome  and  trust  too  much  in  petty  expedients.  He 
must  be  profonndly  and  constantly-  sensible  of  the  wide  and  ruinous 
cha^m  so  liable  to  ^awn  between  theory'  and  practice,  and  never  allow 
himself,  as  not  a  few  pedagogues  have  done,  to  get  out  of  sympathy 
with  practical  teaehers  nor  allow  them  to  get  out  of  sympathy  with 
him;  for  until  teachers  all  have  a  systematic  course  of  pedagogy  be- 
hind them  before  entering  their  profession,  all  the  best  of  them  will  be 
his  hearers  if  he  lectures  accessibly  to  them,  his  readers  if  he  writes,  or 
perhaps  his  pujuls  for  a  term  in  his  regnlar  academic  work.  He  must 
no  doubt  sometimes  criticise  and  trouble  them,  and  the^^  him;  must, 
perhaps,  sometimes  be  more  feared  than  favored;  must  resist  the 
clamor  for  only  what  is  immediately  practical  next  day  in  school ;  must 
know  just  how  far  to  go  toward  minute  details  and  how  much  to  leave 
to  individuality,  tact,  and  circumstances.  When  teachers  become  me- 
chanical or  cliquish,  and  countenauce  each  other's  errors,  neglects,  or 
deficiencies  by  a  too  intense  esprit  de  corps,  his  position  and  his  dia- 
l)ositiou  should  be  so  independent  that  he  may  see  and  i)oint  out  plainly 
the  evils  sure  to  result,  but  aH  in  a  s[)irit  so  fraternal  as  to  avoid  all  species 
of  friction  so  far  as  in  him  lies,  which  as  a  rule  is  just  so  much  force  lost 
from  the  proper  work  of  instruction. 

Secondly,  he  should  have  seen  and  studied  with  great  care  and  de- 
tail many  schools  of  different  grades  and  of  many  kinds,  if  possible  in 
many  lauds,  critically  comparing  methods  and  results,  and  have  seeu 
that  in  teaching  there  is  not  generally  one  single  aud  only  way  of  sal- 
vation, but  that  there  are  often  several  equally  good  methods  of  com- 
passing the  same  thing.  To  get  in  a  rut — a  tendency  in  teaching  as 
constant  and  strong  as  the  law  of  gravity  or  organic  decay — is  bad,  but 
to  believe  it  the  great  and  only  highway-  of  the  world  is  worse  yet,  while 
it  is  often  a  great  advantage  to  modulate  from  one  method  over  into 
another  no  better.  But,  furthermore,  a  knowledge  of  the  best  results 
of  others'  experience  is  sure  to  be  choicely  culled  in  this  comparative 
way,  which  will  make  it  less  needful  for  the  young  teacher  to  waste  the 
precious  energies  and  time  of  the  children  in  getting  his  trade  in  the 
dearest  of  all  the  dear  schools  of  experience.  This  observation  should 
extend,  it  is  needless  to  say,  to  all  the  items  of  light,  ventilation,  seats, 
plan  of  school-house,  educational  laws,  appropriations,  supervision,  as 
well  as  books  and  teaching  apparatus  of  all  sorts,  culminating,  however, 
in  the  detailed  methods  of  teaching  the  particular  branches  and  explor- 
ing all  the  lines  of  least  resistance  into  the  pupils'  minds. 

Thirdly,  and  more  specifically,  there  is  the  history  of  education,  a  vast 
mine  of  information  and  ready  made  and  thoroughly  distilled  exjieri- 
ence,  the  most  immediate  use  of  which  is,  perhaps,  alter  all,  negative, 
viz,  to  prevent  us  from  trying  again  educational  experiments  already 
made  over  and  over  again.  The  history  of  education,  especially  in  Ger- 
many, is  an  old  and  well-worked  laboratory  of  such  experinuMits.  almost 
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no  record  of  which  exist^^  as  yet  in  our  language.  Almost  every  con- 
ceivable de\ice  in  teaching,  almost  every  relation  to  state  and  church,  all 
species  of  legislative  enactments,  every  trick  and  device  of  illustration, 
have  been  tried  aud  recorded  in  the  large  letters  of  actual  experience. 
Furthermore,  we  know  how  the  historic  sense,  once  well  developed  in  a 
department,  finds  precious  knowledge  hived  away  in  the  strangest  places 
and  how  everything  reveals  educational  aspects.  Historic  interest  here 
is  a  new  sense,  revealing  a  new  order  of  things  almost  unsuspected  be- 
fore. Indeed  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  tlie  pedagogic  stand- 
point is  perhaps  in  the  broadest  sense  the  very  best,  highest,  and  most 
prospective  for  reading  history  in  general. 

]^ow  the  three  matters  already  specified  are  surely  in  the  main  pecu- 
liar to  the  field  of  pedagogy,  of  great  interest  and  importance  to  teach- 
ers, and  might  perhaps  occupy  half  the  course  or  less,  treats  either  sep- 
arately or  all  together.  No  one  of  these,  however,  is  exactly  central, 
but  the  prime  and  indispensable  requisite  and  core  of  a  science  of  edu- 
cation is  a  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  deeper  and  more  scientific 
than  that  furnished  by  ordinary  intercourse  with  men,  individual  ex- 
perience, or  self  knowledge,  and  not  capricious  and  accidental  like 
thi*t.  This  has  been  so  often  reiterated  by  almost  every  authority 
in  education  since  Pestalozzi's  Book  for  Mothers,  or  indeed  since  Oo- 
menius'  Orbis,  that  it  is  only  stating  our  question  in  diflFerent  terms 
to  ;isk  if  there  is  any  real  and  true  philosophy  of  mind  solid  and  cer- 
tain enough  to  be  made  the  basis  of  the  most  important  of  modern  in- 
stitutiods,  except  at  least  the  church.  Two  or  three  decades  ago,  or 
ev(»n  less,  this  would  have  seemed  to  the  impartial  and  competent  ob- 
server a  preposterous  claim  and  does  even  yet  in  many  quarters.  Com- 
pare, as  I  have  tried  to  do,  the  mothods,  ends,  and  order  of  education  as 
indicat<*(l  by  the  pietist  Palmer,  the  Hegelian  Rosenkranz,  the  Her- 
bartian  Ziller,  the  Sijhellingitin  Frobel,  or  compare  the  common  Hamil- 
toniiiu,  or  Scotch,  notion  of  the  mind  and  its  activities  with  that  of  Spen- 
cer, Whately,  Strieker,  Wundt,  and  the  rest,  or  the  latter  among  them- 
selves, and  it  is  disheartening  to  observe  the  often  fundamental  disa- 
greement. So  far  and  so  long  as  philosophy  was  divided  into  sects  or 
scliools,  teachers  were  quite  right  in  their  dread  of  being  entangled  in 
systems  wliicli  were  sure  to  make  them,  as  Schopenhauer  declares  all  are 
wh(»  think  in  systems,  blind  to  all  that  opposes  and  lynx-eyed  to  all  that 
favors  them.  But  with  the  grjulual  decay  of  the  system  of  absolute  ideal  - 
ismin  (rermany,  from  which  all  English  and  American  philosophy  except 
the  theories  of  association  and  evolution  sprung,  a  new  stilts  of  things 
slowly  supervened.  A  broader  sanity  caused  thinkers  to  cease  to  be 
ashamed  or  afraid  or  unable  to  beint/clligible;  and,  to  make  a  long  story 
short,  a  feeling  of  solidarity  and  consensus  has  arisen  among  students  of 
mind,  each  considering  the  other  as  an  ally,  cordially  recognizing  what  he 
has  done,  and  each  (content  to  contribute  his  item  to  a  vast  whole  and  not 
yearning  with  the  ambition  of  construing  the  universe  from  his  own  in- 
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dividual  vantage  ground,  the  fruitful  source  of  error  and  conflict.  It 
i»  thi.s  movement  which,  in  the  languag<'  of  Waitz,  has  saved  philoso- 
phy. It  is  this  which,  as  Lotze  says,  is  so  fast  destroying  the  preju- 
dices and  false  presuppositions  which  have  so  long  preoccupied  the  field 
of  both  mental  and  educational  science;  and  it  is  this  which  has  made 
the  present  a  day  of  pliilosophical  renaissance  in  which  more  general 
interest  and  hopefulncvss  centre  about  this  field  than  ever  before  in 
this  country.  The  Baconian  method  has  just  begun  last  of  all  to  trans- 
form the  methods  of  mental  study,  and  tlie  old  systems  of  the  heroic  age 
of  German  speculation  already  seem  like  the  pale  landscape  back- 
grounds of  some  of  EaphaePs  canvases;  not  valueless  nor  all  unlike 
landscapes  in  nature,  but  as  <jonventionalized  in  their  methods  of 
representing  the  human  mind  as  is  the  twining  ivy  as  represented 
in  the  scroll-work  upon  an  illuminated  missal.  Now  this  direction  of 
philosophic  study,  none  the  less  philosophical  because  sometimes  re- 
sented by  scientific  men,  culminates  in  education.  The  senses,  memory, 
attention,  the  will,  the  psychic  development  of  children,  &c.,  much  of 
which  is  of  immediate  practical  utility,  are  male  the  subjects  of  a  more 
careful  and  fruitful  study  than  ever  before.  These  mines  are,  to  be  sure, 
newly  opened.  Much  of  the  material  is  widely  scattered  and  must  be 
lal>oriously  gathered  from  sources  as  diverse  as  metaphysical  journals, 
physiological,  neurological,  pathological  archives,  and  there  is  much 
dross,  but  the  new  red  gold  is  there  and  can  be  had  for  the  sifting.  Here 
lies  the  heart  of  pedagogy,  as  in  the  centre  of  a  gre.it  but  only  periph- 
erally explored  continent.  In  this  exploration  the  ideal  professor  of 
pedagogy  should  and  easily  could  do  original  work  by  studying  the 
fiicalties  of  children,  active,  passive,  ami  at  rest,  and  the  various  phases 
of  their  growth  by  inductive  methods  already  suggested  and  fruitful,  a 
more  detaded  exposition  of  which  the  writer  hopes  shortly  to  pi'esent* 
A  cross  section,  as  it  were,  of  the  adult  mind  is  not  what  is  wanted,  yet 
such  are  most  of  the  current  treatises  on  mental  philosoi)hy.  It  is  the 
fundamental  law  of  mental  development,  as  well  of  action  and  assimila- 
tion, that  must  be  made  the  basis  of  methods  of  teaching,  topics  chosen, 
and  their  onler.  Almost  no  truth  may  not  be  as  disastrous  as  a  lie,  if 
taught  too  eaily  or  late  or  wrongly,  and  almost  no  error  may  not  be 
ma<le  salutary  if  all  these  are  in  its  favor. 

In  this  most  central  position,  then,  a  firm  cornerstone  is  now  laid  for 
scientific  pedagogy.  It  is  true  that  psychology  begins  in  tact  and  sym- 
pathy, but  it  ends  in  anthropology,  one  of  the  richest  and  broadest  fields 
of  research  known.  It  is  true  that  genius  is  born,  not  made,  in  peda- 
gogy as  elsewhere;  but  it  is  also  true  that  anxious  s*udy  of  the  material 
upon  which  they  work  is  needed,  as  well  as  a  whole  repertory  of  instru- 
ments and  methods,  for  those  who  would  work  upon  mind  or  upon  the 
brain,  the  most  complex  of  all  the  tissues  woven  in  the  loom  of  time. 
It  is  often  true  that  a  little  pedagogy  is  a  dangerous  thing,  but  so  is  a 
little  knowledge  of  every  art  or  profession,  while  deej)  down  below  our 
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successes  or  fiiilures  as  teiichers  lie  certain  causative  psycholoja:ical 
principles,  to  know  which  would  be  to  control  them.  As  the  ^reat 
educational  problems,  most  of  which  have  been  only  provisionally  set- 
tled, open  broader  and  deei)er  one  after  another,  as  they  do  in  times 
of  educational  awakening,  what  shall  be  included  in  our  curricula  and 
what  time  shall  be  given  to  each;  what  is  the  educational  and  practical 
value  of  each;  how  shall  school  work  be  unitied,  so  that  mere  con- 
tiguity shall  not  be  mistaken  for  real  logical  affinity,  so  that  we  may 
secure,  at  least  to  a  degree,  harmonious  development  in  these  days  of 
accident  and  casually  competing  specialties — these  and  many  such 
wider  problems  can  Tipen  to  full  maturity  only  in  an  atmosphere  charged 
with  philosophic  insight  and  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  ceu- 
turies.  The  effects  of  these  studies  upon  the  tea<;her  are  not  often 
remarked  by  the  casual  observer,  but  they  increase  his  inner  life;  he 
loves  to  grow  mentally  as  well  as  to  foster  growth;  slowly  and  silently 
they  increase  his  potency  and  his  earnestness,  lift  him  above  petty  expe- 
dients and  reliance  on  short  cuts  and  patent  methods,  and  perhaps  best 
of  all,  St  cuiH?  a  professional  spirit. 

Fifthly,  and  in  a  sense  more  fun<lamental,  are  the  bearings  pf  ethics 
on  education.  There  has  been  much  freshened  activity  in  this  field,  of 
which  I  have  left  myself  no  time  to  speak  here.  The  notions  oy  duty 
and  freedom  have  been  deepened  and  cleared  up  m  a  way  at  least  pro- 
phetic of  new  advances.  This  is  likely  to  have  a  very  practical  bearing 
in  the  new  movement  (one  of  the  most  interesting  at  present  in  the 
whole  field  of  education)  to  introduce  moral  training  of  some  sort  into 
the  schools  as  a  public  need.  As  all  the  practical  questions  of  intellect- 
ual education  centre  in  psychology,  so  most  of  the  wider  and  deeper 
problems  of  character,  the  relation  between  morality  and  mental  culture, 
the  relation  of  the  school  to  state,  church,  home,  and  all  the  ethical  goods 
or  values  which  make  life  fit  to  be  lived — these  centre  in  ethics,  which 
is  fast  becoming  a  necessity  for  the  practical  teacher. 

Each  of  these  five  tendencies,  especially  the  last  three,  is  at  present 
far  more  cultivated  and  further  developed  in  Germany  than  in  this 
country.  This  needs  to  be  boldly  and  distinctly  said,  despite  the  sus- 
picion of  want  of  patriotism,  Teutonic  affectation,  &c.,  so  liable  to  arise. 
There  is  in  that  country  a  great  body  of  comparatively  recent  educational 
literature  of  a  very  high  order,  only  a  very  small  part  of  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  alcoves  of  any  library  in  this  country.  Indeed,  I  am  almost 
ready  to  say  that  for  one  I  see  no  greater  and  more  imperative  need  in  our 
educational  field  at  present,  except  southern  aid,  than  one  or  more  ex- 
haustive educati(mal  libraries,  and  perhaps  museums,  and  a  few  men  who 
have  the  will  and  the  ability  and  are  secured  the  leisure  to  work  it  up  and 
over,  slowly  and  carefully,  critically  adapting  it  to  the  needs  and  bring- 
ing it  to  the  knowledge  of  our  best  teachers  and  those  who  intend  to 
teach,  as  a  few  professors  of  pedagogy  could  do  if  thoir  chairs  stood  upon 
a  proper  bjisis.     Their  function  should  be  in  part  a  public  one.     Great 
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as  is  now  the  mechanical,  material,  organic  perfection  of  our  schools^ 
greater  probablv ,  avera<;;injj  hirge  sections,  than  in  any  otlier  part  of  the 
world,  we  still  need  a  better  study  of  methods  than  our  normal  schools 
are  yet  prepared  to  give  or  their  pupils  to  receive,  while  graduates 
firom  colleges  who  wish  to  fit  for  superior  teachers  have  no  training  suited 
to  them.  The  great  danger  of  superintendents,  supervisors,  &c.,  is  that 
they  will  be  absorbed  by  the  business,  managerial  functions,  and  neglect 
giving  their  chief  attention  to  the  central  and  most  essential  studies 
which  alone  can  make  their  work  professional. 

Chairs  of  pedagogy  ought  to  help  the  institutions  which  establish 
them,  especially  in  the  department  of  mental  philosophy,  now  often  so 
poorly  taught  in  colleges  that  it  must  be  justly  held  in  part  responsible 
for  our  backwardness  in  applying  mental  laws  to  education.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  establishment  of  su(;h  chairs  might  be  felt  in  other 
departments  of  college  teaching,  in  stimulating  increased  interest  in 
methods  of  instruction. 

But  we  have  dwelt  too  long  upon  snakes  in  Ireland,  upon  our  ideal 
pedagogist,  who  does  not  yet  exist.  It  is  time  to  remember  that  there 
are  practical  difficulties  to  be  overcome  of  a  somewhat  serious  nature. 
First,  where  are  the  men  to  fill  these  chairs?  Some  of  our  college  presi- 
dents and  trustees,  it  is  to  be  hoped  and  believed,  have  already  taken 
up  the  lantern  of  Diogenes,  and  are  sincerely  searching  for  men,  but 
are  of  course  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  unwise,  incompetent  men 
might  do  harm,  while  only  fairly  good  men  might  distil  mediocrity  and 
dignify  commonplaces.  But  there  is  the  same  trouble  in  other  depart- 
ments, and  especially  in  every  new  one,  while  young  men  are  appointed 
every  day  more  for  their  promises  than  their  performances.  The  col- 
leges could  give  opportunity  and  stimulus,  while  youth  and  enthusiasm 
could  be  safely  trusted  to  soon  do  the  rest.  Appointment  to  a  college 
chair  is,  ought  to  be,  only  the  beginning  of  a  life  of  research  and  growth, 
and  so  far  as  our  colleges  are  serious  in  encouraging  original  work  might 
they  not,  for  the  same  academic  reason,  encourage  fresh  studies  in  such 
new  and  promising  fields  f 

The  objections  that  such  chairs  would  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
work  of  normal  schools  and  that  there  is  no  demand  for  higher  train- 
ing than  they  are  giving  and  the  hick  of  funds  for  new  professorships 
80  commonly  pleaded  were  briefly  considered  and  the  speaker  concluded 
as  follows:  If  teaching  is  to  become  a  profession  it  is  sui)erintendents  and 
supervisors,  &c.,  who  must  first  make  it  so,  by  becoming,  as  their  high 
position  demands,  strictly  professional  themselves  in  their  work.  It  ia 
they  who  have  most  interest  in  making  education  a  science  and  teach- 
ing a  profession.  It  is  movement  in  this  direction  th  at  is  to  establish 
thesystem  of  superintendency  in  those  many  communities  where  the  ques- 
tion respecting  its  utility  has  now  been  opened.  It  is  they  whose  urgency 
and  perhaps  petition  and  agitation  might  perluips  be  instrumental  in 
establishing  such  chairs  in  some  needed  places.     The  very  existence  of 
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a  large  body  of  superintendents  like  this,  upon  whose  shoulders  rests 
a  vast  and  inere^tsiug  though  all  too  often  unrecognized  power — not  so 
far  less  than  that  of  yonder  august  legislative  bodies,  to  the  far  historic 
ken,  in  shapingthe  America  of  a  generation  hence — this  body,  its  need- 
ful dignity  and  power,  its  practical  needs,  constitute  the  strongest  and 
most  urgent  argument  in  favor  of  professional  pedagogy. 

The  Department  then  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  same  hall  at  8  P.  M. 

SECOND  SESSION— WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 

Washington.  March  22,  1882. 

The  second  session  of  the  Department  was  held  at  8  p.  m.  After  call* 
ing  the  meeting  to  order,  Mr.  Stockwell,  the  president  pro  tempore, 
stated  that  the  evening  would  be  devoted  solely  to  a  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  national  aid  to  education,  and  introduced  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo, 
who  spoke  without  notes  as  follows : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention  :  It  is  a  great 
'Comfort  when  speaking  upon  any  such  matter  as  we  have  in  hand  to 
feel  that  you  are  talking  to  people  who  need  no  preliminary,  who 
understand  all  the  fundamental  arguments  for  education,  and  who  are 
thoroughly  competent  to  supply  themselves  with  all  the  rhetoric  and 
eloquence  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  display  on  such  an  occasion. 

I  suppose  you  have  asked  me  to  speak  to  you  to-night,  not  because  I 
am  a  teacher,  for  I  am  not  a  teacher,  but  because  during  the  past  two 
years,  engaged  in  what  I  may  be  permitted  to  call  a  ministry  of  educa- 
tion through  the  Southern  States,  I  have  had  some  rather  unusual  op- 
portunities for  observation  in  that  part  of  tlie  country.  1  shall  return 
your  compliment  by  speaking  to  you  in  the  plainest  manner,  giving  a 
plain,  unvarnislied  tale,  indicating  to  you  some  conclusions  which  have 
been  forcing  themselves  upon  my  mind  in  connection  with  this  most 
important  subject. 

The  first  inii)ression  which  has  been  ma4e  upon  me  in  this  matter  is 
that  the  great  need  of  the  Soutliern  States  to-day  is  a  system  of  element- 
ary education;  and  when  I  speak  of  a  system  of  elementary  education 
I  do  not  refer  to  the  old-fashioned  district  or  city  school,  a  clumsy 
machine  for  teaching  the  three  R's,  but  I  mean  our  modern  idea  of  ele- 
mentary education,  the  new  elementary  education,  the  school  that  takes 
the  child  from  the  age  of  five  or  six  to  twelve  or  fourteen  and  carries 
him  through  a  pro[>er  elementary  education  which  fits  him  to  go  forth 
At  that  time  armed  with  the  powers  of  citizenship ;  and  this  new  element- 
ary education,  as  we  see  it  now  all  over  our  countrv,  bears  about  the 
same  relation  to  the  old-fashioned  elementary  education  that  the  limited 
express  train  on  which  our  brother  Hawkins  came  to-day  from  New 
York  boars  to  the  old  family  chariot  in  which  George  Washington  jolted 
to  New  York  to  take  his  oath  as  President  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  this  new  elementary  education,  with  the  training  ot*  teachers  com- 
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petent  to  enforce  it,  which  is  the  greatandcryiug  wautof  our  Southeru 
States  to-day. 

Now,  as  I  look  over  the  South,  I  see  that  there  are  three  classes  of 
people,  and  each  of  them  iu  a  special  way  is  to  be  beuefited  by  this  kind 
of  education.  First  comes  the  great  mass  of  the  children  of  the  freed- 
men,  and  elementary  education  in  their  case  means  to  them  a  great  deal 
more  than  it  can  mean  for  an  average  white  child  in  this  country,  be- 
cause the  negro  is  the  latest  comer  into  society.  Every  white  man  has 
a  thousand  years  of  race  culture  behind  him  ;  the  negro  has  at  best  but 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  therefore  elementary  education  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  freedmen  means,  first,  the  formation  of  the  educational  miud^ 
the  building  of  the  foundations  on  which  instruction  can  be  reared  in  the 
average  colortnl  child.  It  means  education  in  a  thousand  things  which 
in  a  well  regulated  community  the  teacher  is  hardly  supposed  to  med- 
dle with:  education  in  manners,  morals,  and  everything  that  goes  to 
make  up  the  fundamentals  of  our  ordinary  American  life ;  and  this  work 
I  consider  the  most  difficult,  the  most  arduous  to  be  done  of  any  work 
of  teaching  that  is  now  going  on. 

Then  we  come  to  another  class,  the  children  of  the  ignorant  white 
people  in  the  South ;  and  yet  we  shall  make  a  great  mistake  if  we  think 
these  unlettered  people  are  a  stupid  people.  They  are  chiefly  of  English- 
Scotch  or  Scotch-Irish  extraction.  Out  of  that  class  have  come  many 
of  the  ablest  men  in  southern  life.  They  have  been  educated  by  an  ex- 
perience in  life  which  is  remarkable  and  which  has  done  great  things 
for  them,  and  these  children  are  perliaj^s  as  well  prepared  for  taking 
the  elementary  education  in  its  beautiful  new  methods  as  any  children 
that  ever  walked  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Then  comes  the  class  of  children  which  must  awaken  the  compassion 
of  every  one  who  knows  of  them,  the  great  multitude  of  children  of 
those  who  twenty  years  ago  were  among  the  most  wealthy  people  iu 
the  South,  now  reduced  to  utter  poverty,  so  that  unless  some  aid  were 
extended  to  them  multitudes  would  grow  up  in  absolute  ignorance. 

Now  there  are  these  three  classes,  the  freedmen,  the  cliildren  of  the 
ignorant  whites,  and  the  destitute  children  of  the  old  cultured  cla«s ;  and 
they  all  need  this  foundation  of  elementary  education ;  and  the  people 
who  have  charge  of  the  academic  education  and  the  collegiate  educa- 
tion are  coming  fast  to  see  that  this  education  is  their  only  safety. 
There  are  as  many  of  these  institutions  now  as  the  South  ought  to  have 
for  the  next  fifty  years,  and  for  lack  of  this  elementary  education  these 
academies  are  compelled  to  do  mere  primary  school  work,  mere  gram- 
mar school  work,  by  taking  children  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  who  are  in 
about  the  condition  that  children  should  be  at  ten  or  twelve.  Eight 
along  with  this  comes  the  training  of  a  body  of  teachers  competent  to 
do  this  work,  and  the  material  is  all  at  hand  through  the  southern 
country.  The  girl  that  was  bom  the  year  that  the  war  closed  is  to-day 
a  young  lady  of  seventeen.    Since  the  close  of  the  war  a  whole  generation 
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of  these  boys  and  girls  has  come  up  in  the  South ;  and >e8pecially  is  it 
true  that  the  South  is  full  of  the  daughters  of  powerful  families  who  are 
longing  for  the  education  which  shall  enable  them  to  go  forth  and  be- 
come the  teachers,  not  only  of  the  white  but  of  the  colored  people. 

Kow  I  need  not  say  that  there  are  peculiar  obstacles  to  doing  this 
good  work.  One  great  obstacle  is  the  amount  of  ignorance ;  another 
obstacle  is  one  we  do  not  appreciate;  it  is  that  nine-tenths  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South  never  saw  what  we  call  a  good  public  elementary  school, 
such  as  can  be  seen  today  in  Charleston,  and  it  is  owing  largely  to  this 
fact  that  there  is  so  much  holding  back  among  the  people  when  you 
fipeak  of  public  graded  schools. 

Then  come  other  obstacles.    One  is  the  indisposition  to  taxation. 

Then  we  must  remember  that  the  war  in  the  South  left  society  cut 
up.  It  has  left  a  great  heritage  of  bitterness  between  this  people, 
80  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  people  to  get  together  and  work 
together,  forgetting  each  his  own  crotchets  and  his  own  notions. 

Then  there  are  physical  obstacles  and  the  sparse  population  of  the 
great  country.  Then  there  is  the  race  obstacle ;  and  then  there  is  this, 
the  crowning  difficulty:  the  difficulty  of  getting  hold  of  enough  money 
to  do  anything  in  any  part  of  our  southern  country. 

The  school  public,  the  free  public  school  public,  that  I  meet  in  all 
the  Southern  States,  composed  of  superintendents,  of  teachers — this 
school  public  is  one  of  the  most  forcible,  most  enlightened,  and  most 
determined  body  of  people  that  ever  got  on  foot  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  It  may  not  be  the  majority  of  the  people,  but  it  is  composed 
of  that  material  that  makes  a  majority  if  you  only  give  it  a  good  chance. 
Now,  this  school  public,  in  such  a  spirit  of  self  sacrifice  as  I  never  wit- 
nessed anywhere  else,  is  trying  toi)lant  this  system  all  over  the  South, 
and  I  could  spend  the  whole  evening  in  telling  you  the  most  affecting 
stories  of  labor  performed,  of  the  noblest  people  giving  their  time  and 
their  life  like  water  to  do  this  thing.  Now,  this  public  is  trying  to  do 
this  thing,  and  the  great  difficulty  just  now  is  the  lack  of  money  to  do 
it.  The  great  majority  of  the  people  believe  in  this  elementary  educa- 
tion by  the  State.  The  school  public  is  a  v^ery  enlightened  and  deter- 
mined one,  and  they  take  all  they  can  get  from  the  people  and  do  the 
best  they  can.  But  these  school  authorities  have  just  enough  money  to 
make  a  school  that  is  satisfactory  to  nobody  in  the  town.  The  roof  is 
on  fire  with  the  blaze  of  ignorance,  and  this  people  have  a  ladder  that 
reaches  about  up  to  the  second  story  window,  and  they  are  expected  to 
go  and  put  out  the  fire ;  'and  there  is  the  trouble :  just  money  enough  to 
inauj^urate  a  public  school  system,  break  down  the  old  system  of  aca- 
demical instruction,  and  not  enough  to  give  anything  that  is  a  sub- 
stitute such  as  the  leading  class,  on  whom  the  schools  must  depend  for 
success,  will  support. 

Now,  this  is  the  great  thing:  we  need,  we  want  national  aid  in  order 
to  enable  the  school  authorities  all  through  the  South  at  once  to  put  the 
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tiling  before  the  people,  to  show  it  to  the  people  who  never  saw  a  first 
class  j>ublic  school,  to  show  it  in  a  way  that  will  conquer  oi)i)08ition, 
that  will  persuade  the  people  themselves  to  take  uj)  the  work  and  never 
let  it  die.  I  have  seen  some  of  the  most  interesting  cases  in  which  the 
establishment  of  a  school  of  this  kind  has  completely  satisfied  a  public 
that  lias  been  fighting  against  it  for  years. 

If  you  can  only  give  those  friends  the  money  to  put  before  the  people 
a  real  public  school  as  an  object  lesson,  the  battle  is  won,  and  if  you 
can  do  that  for  five  or  ten  years,  as  this  national  aid  proposes  to  do,  the 
work  will  be  done,  so  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  every  Southern  State 
can  be  left  to  have  its  own  system  of  education  as  thoroughly  as  any 
State  in  the  East  or  the  West. 

Now,  friends,  how  do  we  want  that  aid!  In  the  first  place,  we  want 
it  now.  This  matter  is  urgent.  Don't  you  see  that  if  you  let  a  gener- 
ation of  these  children  grow  up,  it  is  going  to  be  all  the  harder  to  deal 
with  this  question;  and  don't  you  see  that  every  child  that  you  catch 
now  you  not  only  send  that  child  out  a  better  citizen,  man  or  woman, 
but  vou  send  that  child  out  determined  that  his  child  shall  be  better 
educated  than  himself? 

Another  thing  is  that  we  want  money  enough  at  once.  What  you 
want  is  something  decisive  which  will  enable  the  school  authorities  to 
plant  a  good  school  and  let  the  people  see  it  one  year. 

There  is  no  more  miserable  economy  than  to  be  stinting  your  appro-' 
priatiou  for  a  good  work. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  for  ten  years  a  generous  appropriation  could  be 
given  to  our  Southern  States  the  work  could  be  done.  You  only  aggra- 
vate the  evil  if  you  fail  to  do  this.  So  let  us  have  the  work  done  now, 
and  let  us  have  enough  to  do  it  in  a  generous  and  effective  way. 

Let  us  give  this  money  to  the  southern  children  and  youth  through 
the  regular  channels. 

Any  such  thing  as  putting  into  these  States  a  supplementary  super- 
visor of  schools,  with  a  salary  of  $3,000  or  $5,000  a  year,  I  believe  would 
defeat  about  all  the  good  effects  of  the  distribution  through  these 
States,  for  tl\i8  man  would  be  a  bigger  man  than  the  State  official.  I 
don't  care  if  two  brothers  were  appointed,  they  would  inevitably  get  into 
quarrels  in  trying  to  do  this  work.  Two  good  men  are  too  many  to  do 
any  one  good  thing.  Then,  again,  the  expense  would  be  from  one  to 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year,  as  much  as  the  Peabody  fund  has 
to-day,  to  put  into  every  State  of  this  Union  a  new  Government  oflftcer. 
Then,  too,  we  must  remember  that  anybody  that  desires  money  from 
Uncle  Sam  must  work  for  it.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  only 
does  what  it  is  compelled  to  do  by  the  voice  of  the  people.  Let  us  go 
home  and  wake  up  the  people  in  every  State  to  demand  that  our  ser- 
vants at  the  Capitol  shall  give  out  of  the  present  abundance  of  the  na- 
tion's treasure  house  money  enough,  and  at  once,  under  fit  safeguard  and 
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sapervisioD,  to  stem  this  flowing:  tide  of  iguorauce  and  help  our  breth- 
ren in  the  South  in  their  present  heroic  effort  to  help  themselves. 

A  presentation  of  the  subject  of  national  aid  from  a  northern  stand- 
point was  then  given  in  the  following  address  by  Dexter  A.  Hawkins^ 
A.  M.,  of  Newark,  N.  J. : 

NATIONAL   AID   TO   STATE   COMMON   SCHOOL   EDUCATION. 

I  am  requested  to  present  the  views  upon  this  point  generally  held 
in  the  Northern  or  old  free  school  States. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  States  that  have  from  the  beginning 
established  and  supported  chiefly  by  public  taxation  a  system  of  free 
public  schools  sufficient  for  all  the  children  within  their  borders  would 
be  opposed  to  njitional  aid  to  common  school  education.  But  this  is  not 
the  fact.  They  look  upon  the  people  of  each  and  all  the  States  as  fellow- 
citizens  and  brethren.  They  consider  them  all  individually  as  mem- 
bers of  one  family.  They  look  upon  the  whole  country  as  one  body  of 
which  the  respective  States  and  the  cftizens  of  each  State  are  members. 

In  the  natural  body,  whenever  any  one  member  is  weakened,  tlm- 
eased,  or  disabled,  the  whole  body  suffers.  Every  other  member  neces- 
sarily loses  some  of  its  force  and  vitality  and  vigor.  If  one  leg  is  gone^ 
the  other  leg  has  double  duty  to  perform,  and  it  cannot  enable  the  body 
to  accomplish  as  much  as  though  both  legs  were  sound.  If  one  foot  or 
even  one  toe  is  diseased,  it  has  a  similar  eft'ect,  and  the  whole  body  is 
either  wholly  or  partially  unfit  for  service.  The  same  is  true  in  the 
political  body.  If  one  State  is  weakened  and  it«  vigor  and  powers 
emasculated  through  the  illitera<jy  of  a  great  body  of  it«  inhabitants, 
that  affects  not  only  the  nation  as  a  whole,  but  every  other  State  in  the 
CTnion,  and  the  people  of  every  other  State. 

The  underproduction  of  an  illiterate  State,  the  inability  of  its  people 
to  meet  their  individual  debts,  and  of  the  State  to  meet  its  State  debt 
(resulting  from  this  underproduction  of  its  citizens),  cause  annually 
loss  to  the  citizens  of  every  other  State  and  injury  to  the  credit  of 
every  other  State  and  to  the  good  name  of  the  community. 

The  old  free  i)ublic  school  States  are  careful  students  of  history. 
They  look  to  the  past  for  guides  in  the  future.  They  find  that  in  all 
ages  and  in  all  civilized  countries  the  governing  class  ha«  been,  is,  and 
must  of  necessity  be  an  educated  class ;  else  the  government  cannot 
be  either  good  or  permanent.  The  very  inherent  nature  of  man  and  of 
government  makes  this  principle  constant  and  universal. 

In  this  country  the  governing  class  is  the  entire  body  of  the  people; 
hence  the  education  of  the  entire  body  of  the  people  is  an  essential 
means  of  securing  good  and  permanent  government. 

Education  to  be  universal  must  be  secured  and  enforced  by  laws 
that  reach  every  individual.     It  cannot  be  left  to  miuor  authorities  or 
organizations. 
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In  the  Repitblic  of  Sparta,  twenty-eight  hundred  years  ago,  these 
principles  were  understood  by  Lycurgus,  and  the  fchild  of  every  citizen 
was  educated  at  i)ublic  expense  and  required  to  be  so  educated.  In 
Athens,  under  the  laws  of  Solon,  live  hundred  years  before  the  Christ. 
ian  era,  the  children  of  all  the  citizens  were  educated  and  required  to 
be  educated. 

These  two  little  free  stjites  ruled  and  controlled  the  whole  of  Greece ; 
and  Greece  for  five  hundred  years  ruletl  and  controlled  the  shores  of 
the  whole  Mediterranean.  It  was  nt)t  her  physical  force  that  did  this, 
but  the  power  of  her  intelligence.  At  the  siege  of  Syracuse  the  Greek 
mathematician  brought  down  to  his  aid  the  fires  of  heaven,  and  by  con- 
centrating the  rays  of  the  sun  upon  the  enemies'  machines  of  war  burned 
them.  The  old  Grecian  republics  to-day,  through  their  literature,  are 
one  of  the  great  powers  in  ci\ilization  and  free  government,  though 
they  ceased  to  exist  as  independent  nations  nearly  two  thousand  years 
ago.  Their  philosophers,  their  poets,  their  historians,  and  their  orators 
still  instruct  and  delight  us. 

In  the  eighth  century  the  great  Christian  Emperor  Charlemagne  re- 
quired the  children  of  all  persons  participating  in  the  government  to 
be  educated,  in  order  that  intelligence  might  rule  his  empire.  The 
power  of  intelligence  thus  developed,  held  and  controlled  by  him,  en- 
abled him  to  unite  and  consolidate  the  whole  of  Western  Europe. 

In  1530  Martin  Luther,  at  Geneva,  made  education  obligatory  upon 
all,  and  to-day  the  twenty-two  cantons  of  the  Swiss  Republic,  by  more 
thau  a  two-thirds  vote,  enjoy  the  beneficent  influence  of  that  law  of 
Luther.  In  1560  the  Duchy  of  Orleans,  by  act  of  assembly,  made  edu- 
cation compulsory,  and  parents  were  bound  under  heavy  penalties  to 
send  their  children  to  school.  In  1571  the  states  of  Navarre  made  edu- 
cation obligatory  upon  all.  In  1649  Wiirttemberg  made  attendance  at 
school  compulsory,  and  punished  non-compliance  with  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. 

The  chief  claim  that  the  great  Austrian  Empress  Maria  Theresa 
has  to  immortality  in  history  is  that,  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago, 
she  established  public  schools  for  the  education  of  the  childreii  of  her 
empire  and  required  them  to  attend. 

In  1773  Saxony  made  education  compulsory  upon  all  to  the  extent  of 
ten  years'  schooling.  In  1804  the  attendance  was  secured  by  heavy 
fines  and  penalties,  and  to-day,  we  are  informed,  there  is  not  a  child  of 
the  school  age  in  the  whole  of  Saxony  that  has  not  attended  school. 

In  1795,  as  soon  as  the  first  French  Republic  was  organized,  educa- 
tion was  made  secular,  universal,  and  compulsory.  On  the  return  of 
that  country  to  monarchy,  this  was  abolished.  The  present  French 
Republic  has  established  universal  education  and  made  it  compulsory ; 
hence  the  great  prosperity  of  France,  after  losing,  ten  years  ago,  a 
thousand  million  dollars  in  gold  and  two  provinces,  with  nearly  two 
millions  of  her  people.  If  they  stick  to  universal  education,  their  re- 
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public  will  endure ;  if  they  give  it  up,  the  republic  will  go  under,  as  a 
monarchy  of  some  kind  is  the  only  fit  government  for  an  ignorant  p<^o. 
pie,  and  the  more  ignorant,  the  more  despotic  it  must  be. 

In  1807,  when  ^Napoleon  the  ijreat  had  stripped  Prussia  of  her  terri- 
tory, her  wealth,  and  her  power,  and  reduced  her  to  a  mere  impover- 
ished  province,  William  von  Humboldt,  the  brother  of  Alexander  von 
Humboldt  and  miuist.er  of  public  instruction,  presented  to  the  King  a 
scheme  for  the  establishment  of  universal  compulsory  education,  and 
assured  him  that  through  the  education  of  its  people  Prussia  would 
recover  from  her  misfortunes  and  obtain  and  maintain  a  leading  and 
controlling  position  in  Europe.  The  King  adopted  the  scheme,  and 
Prussia  ten  years  ago  vindicated  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  Hum- 
boldt. 

As  a  race,  the  Hebrews  especially  excel  in  the  education  of  their 
children.  An  illiterate  Hebrew  it  is  difficult  to  find  anvwhere.  Hence 
the  wealth,  prosperity,  and  influence  of  that  small  people ;  and  hence 
their  oppression  and  expulsion  from  the  country  by  the  ignorant  semi- 
barbaric  Slavic  races  of  Southern  Eussia. 

Between  two  and  three  thousand  years  ago  Confucius  and  Mencius 
established  schools  throughout  China,  and  education  in  the  Flowery 
Kingdom  became  universal.  For  centuries,  under  rigorous  civil  service 
regulations,  none  but  the  educated  have  been  permitted  to  hold  office 
under  government  or  participate  in  it,  until  to-day  an  illiterate  China- 
man is  scarcely  ever  to  be  met.  As  a  consequence,  they  have  main- 
tained a  regular,  orderly'  government  for  several  thousand  years,  they 
support  more  people  to  the  square  mile  than  any  other  nation,  and 
maintain  a  population  equal  to  more  than  one  third  of  that  of  the  en- 
tire globe.  They  seldom  engage  in  foreign  wars  or  interfere  in  the 
aftairs  of  other  nations.  On  this  point  Washington  might  have  learned 
the  wisdom  of  his  farewell  address  from  them. 

When  the  early  settlers  came  from  England  t  o  this  continent,  two 
hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  they  intended  to  establish  here  a  free 
government,  "a  government  of  the  peoi>le,  for  the  people,  and  by  the 
l)eople,"  to  use  the  perfect  words  of  the  immortal  Lincoln,  and  as  an 
essential  condition  precedent  to  the  continuance  of  such  a  government 
they  immediately  established  the  public  school. 

In  Kew  England  and  the  rest  of  the  Northern  States  the  school  kept 
pace  with  the  children,  the  int>ention  being  that  no  child  should  be  al- 
lowed to  grow  up  without  ample  opportunity  to  obtain  a  good  common 
English  education.  Common  school  education  is  the  key  to  the  so- 
briety, industry,  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Northern  States.  In  1642  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
not  only  established  free  common  schools,  but  made  education  compul- 
sory upon  all  children.  Five  years  after,  1647,  severe  penalties  were 
provided  in  case  parents  did  not  send  their  children  to  school. 

In  1650  the  Colony  of  Connecticut  followed  the  example  of  her  elder 
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sister,  and  not  only  established  the  schools,  bat  made  education  com- 
pulsory upon  all,  until  now  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  a  native-born 
child  to  grow  up  in  those  two  States  without  an  education.  The  school 
officer  ferrets  him  out  and  compels  Irim  to  att-end  school  unless  he  is 
being  educatecl  at  home.  What  is  the  consequence  f  The  people  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  excel  in  intelligence,  in  accnmulated 
wealth,  and  in  annual  production,  notwithstanding  their  barren  soil 
and  cold  climate,  those  of  any  other  States.  Their  few  illiterates  are 
mostly  foreigners.  The  first  six  huncb'ed  immigrants  that  landed  in 
Massachusetts  contained  thirty  graduates  of  Cambridge  University, 
England ;  and  the  intelligence  of  those  thirty  gentlemen,  from  the  day 
they  landed  on  the  bleak  shores  of  Massachusetts  Bay  until  the  pres- 
ent time,  has  continued  to  shed  blessings  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Old  Bay  State.  The  people  in  the  North  believe  in  education ;  they  be- 
lieve in  it  everywhere,  and  on  all  occasions,  and  for  all  people.  They 
are  not  only  ready  to  educate  themselves,  but  they  are  ready  to  help 
educate  every  child  in  the  country  who  cannot  obtain  an  education 
without  their  aid. 

We  in  the  old  common  school  States  believe  in  free  government  and 
universal  suffrage.  We  believe  the  ballot  is  essential  to  the  protection 
of  individual  rights. 

When  the  four  millions  of  negro  slaves  were  delivered  from  bondage, 
the  North  insisted  on  giving  them  the  ballot,  in  order  that  they  might 
peaceably  j)rotect  themselves.  It  was  either  the  ballot  or  the  bullet; 
and  so  low  is  the  standard  of  political  morals  in  this  country  that  what- 
ever class  is  not  endowed  with  the  ballot  will  have  to  submit  to  impo- 
sition, brutality,  or  expatriation  unless  it  protects  itself  with  the  bullet. 

The  free  school  States,  having  endowed  the  four  millions  of  ex-slaves 
with  the  ballot  for  self  protection,  are  now,  for  the  safety  of  the  Repub- 
lic, under  the  necessity  ot  securing  in  some  way  to  these  ignorant  voters, 
and  to  the  half  million  of  illiterate  white  voters  in  the  South,  an  education 
sufficient  to  enable  them  intelligently  to  participate  in  and  maintain  in 
the  Southern  States  a  republican  gov^ernment.  With  ignorant  voters, 
there  or  anywhere  else,  a  free  democratic  republic  is  simply  an  impossi- 
bility.   The  illiterate  vote  must  and  will  in  souie  way  be  neutralized. 

Napoleon's  theory  was  that  democracy  with  ignorant  voters,  in  order 
to  escape  the  ruin  to  society  resulting  from  the  rule  of  ignorance,  nec- 
essarily and  inevitably  ended  in  some  sort  of  despotism,  usually  mili- 
tary despotism;  and  all  history  shows  that  he  was  correct. 

The  Northern  States  being  fully  and  firmly  committed  to  free  govern- 
ment, are  hence  fully  and  firmly  committed  to  universal  education  as 
the  only  means  of  sustaining  and  perpetuating  the  blessings  of  free 
government.  A  few  years  ago  the  illiter«icy  of  nearly  one-half  of  the 
voters  in  one  part  of  the  country  almost  precipitated  upon  us  a  second 
civil  war.  It  was  avoided  only  by  the  patriotism  and  forbearance  of 
the  leaders  of  the  two  great  political  parties  of  the  country.    The  free 
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school  States  do  not  wish  to  have  free  government  run  such  a  risk 
again.  Unless  we  educate  the  voter,  a  similar  crisis  may  recur  every 
four  years.  The  South  came  out  of  the  war  thoroughly  impoverished; 
yet  it  today  taxes  itself  more  heavily,  according  to  its  property,  for 
public  education  than  does  the  North.  But  the  money  thus  generously 
raised  is  wholly  inadequate.  If  left  to  their  own  private  resources  it 
will  take  them  a  century  to  reach  the  safe  point  for  free  government; 
hence  the  old  free  school  States  are  thoroughly  alive  and  in  earnest  in 
favor  of  national  aid  to  public  education  and  its  distribution  according 
to  illiteracy  until  the  several  States  shall  be  able  to  get  along  without 
it.  We  precipitated  four  millions  of  ignorant  citizens  upon  the  cotton 
States;  we  feel  that  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  them  to  help  them 
in  educating  this  mass  of  ignorance  and  fitting  these  four  millions  of 
people  for  the  rational  enjoyment  of  the  legal  rights  with  which  we 
have  insisted  upon  endowing  them. 

Slaver}'  impoverished  the  South;  it  helped  to  enrich  the  North;  for 
we  enjoyed  the  advantages,  if  there  were  any,  flowing  from  it,  without 
the  curses.  The  South  now  experiences  the  curses  of  its  former  condi- 
tion, to  wit,  an  illiterate  and  improvident  population,  without  any  of 
the  advantages.  Hence,  common  honesty,  couimon  safety,  as  well  as 
common  humanity  and  patriotism,  call  upon  tbe  North  to  advocate 
temporary  national  aid  to  public  educatiou,  and  the  distribution  of  the 
money  according  to  the  number  of  illiterates  in  each  State. 

Since  the  year  1865  the  people  of  the  free  school  States  have,  by  in- 
dividual contributions,  sent  over  a  million  dollars  a  year  to  their  breth- 
ren at  the  South  to  aid  education.  It  took  years  to  stimulate  the 
desire  for  knowledge  among  the  ignorant  and  inert  masses,  and  to  get 
them,  as  a  body,  in  condition  to  receive  educational  aid  on  a  large  scale 
to  advantage.  They  are  now  hungering  and  thirsting  for  schools,  and 
ask  us  from  the  national  abundance  to  aid  them. 

They  have  over  five  millions  of  children  of  the  school  age,  and  raise 
ten  millions  of  dollars  annually  to  educate  them.  The  rest  of  the  Union 
has  ten  millions  of  children  of  the  school  age,  and  raises  sixty  millions  a 
year  to  educate  them.  We  can  pay  sixty  millions  a«  easily  as  they  can 
the  ten,  because  our  labor  is  now  and,  always  has  been  educated  and 
productive.  They  have,  according  to  the  census  of  1880,  4,804,171 
children  above  the  age  of  ten  who  are  illiterate,  while  we  have  only 
1,435,787.  Hence,  to  save  free  government  from  sinking  under  this 
weight  of  ignorance,  a  weight  which  we  aided  in  throwing  upon  them, 
they  need  a  larger  amount  of  money  (and  need  it  now)  for  education  than 
they  at  present  are  able  to  pay.  When  once  they  are  helped  over  this 
present  difficulty  they  can  t^ike  care  of  themselves.  The  annual  loss 
now  to  these  States  through  the  illiteracy  of  their  laborers  is  more  than 
double  the  whole  cost  of  their  present  public  schools. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Commissioner  of  Education  maile  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  character,  condition,  and  productiveness  of  the  laborers 
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in  all  the  gi^eat  centres  of  toil  in  the  United  States,  including  every 
kind  of  labor,  from  the  rudest  and  simplest  to  the  most  skilled.  A  series 
of  questions  propounded  to  the  employers  brought  out  the  information 
required  on  all  points.  This  information,  generalized  and  reduced  to 
a  scale  (assuming  the  illiterate  laborer  as  the  unit),  gives  the  following 
instructive  results:  Considered  as  a  mere  machine  of  production,  the 
laborer  with  a'  common  school  education  will,  on  the  average,  produce 
annually  25  per  cent,  more  than  the  illiterate ;  if  he  has  an  academic  edu- 
cation he  will  produce  50  per  cent,  more;  and  if  a  collegiate  education, 
100  per  cent.  more. 

Now,  according  to  the  census  of  1870,  there  were  in  the  southern  part 
of  our  country  about  one  million  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand 
(1,446,667)  illiterat-e  male  adults.  Putting  the  annual  product  of  an  illit- 
erate laborer  at  the  minimum  sum  of  $100,  which  is  far  below  the  aver- 
age, the  annual  product  of  a  laborer  with  a  common  school  education 
would  be  $125.  Then  these  one  million  one  hundred  and  forty-seven 
thousand  illiterate  male  adulta  in  the  South,  had  they  received  a  common 
school  training,  would  produce  annually  $25  apiece  (or  $28,675,000)  more 
than  they  now  do.  This  is  more  than  double  the  whole  amount  spent 
there  on  public  education,  which  in  1879  was  $12,181,602.  The  loss  to 
the  country  through  the  inefficiency  of  illiterate  labor  is  but  a  small  part 
of  the  actual  loss  from  illiteracy,  for  an  examination  of  the  statistics  of 
the  whole  country,  as  given  in  the  census  of  1870,  shows  that  the  illiter- 
ates produce  thirty  times  their  proportionate  share  of  paupers  and  ten 
times  their  proportionate  share  of  criminals. 

The  annual  expense  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone  entailed  by  the 
pauper  and  criminal  classes,  in  supporting  the  one  and  protecting  soci- 
ety against  the  other,  is  five  millions  a  year. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  annual  expense  of  supporting 
the  paupers  and  protecting  society'  against  the  criminals  in  the  Southern 
States;  but  if  it  is  one-half  as  great,  according  to  the  population,  as  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  it  would  be  over  $25,000,000  a  year.  Now,  it  is 
calculated  by  experts  in  social  science  that  96  per  cent,  of  pauperism  can 
be  eradicated  by  education,  and  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  crime  in  the 
community  can  be  prevented  by  education. 

In  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  with  a  population  of  a  million  and  a 
half,  they  reduced  the  number  of  paupers  25  per  cent,  and  the  number  of 
crimes  51  per  cent,  by  enforcing  a  thorough  system  of  universal  educa- 
tion for  the  space  of  seven  years,  1854  to  1861. 

If  pauperism  and  crime  in  the  Southern  States  were  reduced  to  a 
minimum  by  a  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  education  of  all  the  children 
to  the  extent  of  the  course  of  study  in  our  common  schools,  it  would 
produce,  then,  an  annual  saving  to  the  community  in  the  pauper  and 
criminal  expenses  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  This,  with  the  gain  of 
over  twenty -eight  millions  a  year  in  the  increased  production  of  the  la- 
borers through  educating  them  to  the  extent  of  the  curriculum  of  the  free 
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common  school,  would  give  an  annual  increase  of  production  and  8a\ing 
of  expense  equal  to  forty-three  million  dollars. 

This  is  the  financial  gain  in  that  part  of  our  country  alone  to  be  made 
through  universal  education  in  the  elementary  branches.  If  this  were 
done,  the  South  would  be  amply  able  to  support  as  complete  a  system 
of  free  common  schools  us  there  is  now  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts; 
and  \\ith  an  enforced  attendance,  by  a  compulsory  law,  of  every  child 
that  is  of  the  school  age,  so  as  to  eliminate  from  society  in  the  future 
the  illiterate  adult,  it  would  no  longer  be  afflicted  with  the  evils  and 
threateneil  with  the  dangers  arising  from  ignorant  suffrage.  It  would 
be  able,  without  difficult}',  through  the  increased  productiveness  of  its 
labor,  to  pay,  in  a  very  few  years,  not  onlj'  the  interest,  but  the  princi- 
pal, of  all  its  State  debts ;  and  individual  solvency  would  be  so  universal 
that  every  merchant  who  traded  with  their  people  would  be  able  to 
collect  promptly  the  pay  for  his  goods. 

The  South  now,  through  the  illiteracy  of  its  people,  and  the  consequent 
deficiency  in  production  and  in  accumulated  wealth,  pays  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  national  taxes. 

I^  by  giving  them  out  of  the  national  treasury,  for  ten  years,  a  few 
millions  of  dollars  a  year  to  aid  in  public  education  we  can  eradicate 
illiteracy,  and  as  a  consequence  reduce  the  pauper  and  criminal  expenses 
as  well  as  make  their  labor  efficient,  they  will  in  a  few  years  be  able 
to  return  the  money  to  the  national  treasury  in  the  increased  amount 
of  national  taxes  they  will  pay  by  reason  of  the  increased  annual  pro- 
duction and  consumption  and  accumulated  wealth  of  their  people ;  so 
that,  looked  upon  as  a  financial  investment  merely,  the  people  of  the  old 
free  school  States  think  that  national  aid  to  public  common  school  ed- 
ucation, for  a  limited  period,  is  the  wisest  and  best  use  that  Congress 
can  make  of  a  portion  of  the  public  money. 

Many  millions  are  appropriated  for  internal  improvements;  the  power 
to  do  this  in  the  Constitution  is  no  clearer  and  the  necessity  much  less 
than  the  i>ower  and  necessity  to  appropriate  money  from  the  national 
treasury'  in  aid  of  common  school  education.  The  internal  improve- 
ment resulting  from  ridding  ourselves  of  four  million  eight  hundred 
thousand  illiterate  youth  by  educating  them  is  infinitely  greater  than 
ever  did  or  ever  can  result  from  the  building  of  Government  roads, 
canals,  or  railroads,  or  from  improving' rivers  and  harbors. 

If  the  bill  in  aid  of  public  education  now  before  Congress  (appropri- 
ating fifteen  million  dollars  for  the  first  year  and  decreasing  the  amount 
by  a  million  every  year  until  at  the  end  of  ten  years  the  whole  appro- 
priation ceases,  and  distributing  the  money  to  the  States  according  to 
the  number  of  illiterates  in  each  by  the  census  of  1880)  becomes  a  law, 
the  old  free  school  States  will  receive  a  reasonable  share  of  the  money, 
for  the  immigran*:s  that  have  been  pouring  into  the  country  for  the  last 
twenty  years — last  year  to  the  extent  of  three-quarters  of  a  million — 
have  nearly  all  settled  in  those  States;  and  among  those  immigrants  is  a 
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large  body  of  illiterates.  The  whole  number  in  these  States  (chiefly  for- 
eign born  above  the  age  of  ten  years)  according  to  the  census  of  1880  is 
nearly  a  million  and  a  half,  and  the  number  of  illiterate  adults  is  half  a 
million.  The  proportion  of  this  money  that  we  shall  receive  will  be 
sufficient  to  go  far  toward  eradicating  this  illiteracy,  and  hence  every 
dollar  given  to  the  !N^orth  will  return  in  the  end  many  times  to  the  pub- 
lic treasury  through  the  improved  condition  and  capacity  to  pay  taxes 
in  the  future  of  the  million  and  a  half  illiterates. 

Therefore,  in  whatever  light  we  look  at  the  question,  whether  as  a 
mere  matter  of  dollars  and  cents,  a  matter  of  humanity,  of  civilization, 
of  free  government,  or  of  mere  duty  to  our  brethren,  it  seems  to  us  at 
the  North  to  be  a  wise,  a  patriotic,  and  a  praetical  measure  of  relief, 
not  only  to  the  Southern  States,  but  to  the  whole  country,  to  appropri- 
ate this  money  at  once,  and  distribute  it  under  the  sui)ervision  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  from  year  to  year,  while  the  treasury  is  overflowing? 
so  as  to  bring  the  whole  country.  North  and  South,  East  and  West,  np 
to  the  very  front  rank  of  public  education,  intelligence,  industry,  and 
thrift. 

The  whole  southern  part  of  the  educational  map  of  the  country  pre- 
sented in  the  flrst  volume  of  the  census  of  1880  is  covered  with  black, 
threatening  clouds.  Let  us  clear  up  our  southern  sky,  and  illuminate 
it  with  the  bright  sunshine  of  universal  intelligence,  before  the  storm 
that  mutters  at  every  election  bursts  npon  us. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  paper  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  ll.  d.,  agent 
of  the  Peabody  education  fund,  was  announced  as  the  next  speaker. 
He  thought  it  best  to  say  nothing.  Calls  for  remarks  from  him  being 
repeated,  however,  he  consented  to  address  the  meeting,  and  after  ad- 
verting to  the  diflflculties  of  his  situation  caused  by  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  he  proceeded  to  speak  extemporaneously  as  follows: 

There  are  two  postulates  which  must  necessarily  be  assumed  in  this 
discussion,  which,  of  course,  I  shall  not  in  the  slightest  degree  elaborate; 
and  the  first  is  that  intelligence  and  integrity  are  the  basis  of  free  repre- 
sentative republican  institutions.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  fathers, 
as  could  be  easily  substantiated  by  most  numerous  citations.  As  was 
expressed  in  that  admirable  paper  (Professor  Hall's)  this  morning,  ed- 
ucation is  fundamental  to  the  right  discharge  of  the  duties  and  func- 
tions of  American  citizenship.  We  should  regard  it  as  the  greatest 
dereliction  of  duty  if  the  scions  of  nobility,  those  who  are  to  be  kings 
and  emperors  and  to  wear  crowns,  were  not  trained  and  disciplined  in 
early  life  for  their  civil  and  political  duties;  and  it  is  but  little  short  of 
treason,  in  my  humble  judgment,  for  those  who  are  charged  with  respon- 
sibility in  this  country — a  government,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  epigrammatically 
and  forcibly  expressed  it,  "  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the 
people" — to  neglect  the  education  of  American  citizens.  Universal  edu- 
cation, to  my  mind,  is  a  sine  qua  non  for  the  security  and  the  prosperity 
of  this  Bepnblic. 
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My  next  postulate  is  that  this  universal  education  is  the  work  of  gov- 
ernment, and  must  be  furnished  in  large  measure  by  government  action 
and  government  revenues.  Universal  education,  in  the  first  place,  is 
the  right  of  the  citizen;  but  in  the  second  place,  and  more  immediately 
connected  with  the  discussion  of  our  subject  to-night,  it  is  an  imperative 
duty.  I  am  only  stating  a  trnism  when  I  say  that  there  is  not  a  single 
instance  in  all  educational  history  where  there  has  been  anything  ap- 
proximating universal  education  unless  that  education  has  bej?n  fur- 
nished by  government.  These  are  the* postulates  on  which  I  build  this 
brief  argument. 

Now,  if  universal  education  is  a  right  and  an  imperative  dutj',  my 
next  i>ropositiou  is  that  this  primarily  is  the  work  of  State  governments. 
In  our  complex  and  federative  system.  States  lie  nearer  to  the  people 
than  does  the  National  Government.  All  the  interesting  relations  of 
life,  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  master  and  apprentice,  guard- 
ian and  ward,  teacher  and  pupil,  are  relations  with  which  the  General 
Government  has  nothing  to  do  in  the  first  instance,  but  are  peculiarly 
and  specially,  as  every  lawj-er  knows,  within  the  province  of  the  State 
governments;  and,  therefore,  I  hold  that  primarily  and  chiefly  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  States  to  furnish  this  education.  The  Northern  States 
boldly  and  courageously  have  undertaken  the  work,  and  grandly  and 
nobly  have  they  performed  it.  The  South  now  is  following  the  exam- 
ple set.  In  every  Southern  State  there  is  upon  constitution  or  statute 
book  a  system  of  public  schools  modelled  after  the  best  examples  of  the 
Northern  States  and  of  European  countries.  Schools  have  been  estab- 
lished under  this  system.  Those  schools  are  alike  open  to  the  white  man 
and  to  the  black  man,  to  the  late  slave  and  to  the  late  master.  I  do 
not  mean  that  these  are  mixed  schools;  I  mean,  however,  to  assert  with 
emphasis  and  positiveness  that  from  Virginia  to  Texas,  inclusive,  pre- 
cisely the  same  educational  rights  and  the  same  educational  privileges 
are  granted  to  the  black  man  as  are  furnished  to  the  white  man.  What 
I  have  said,  that  the  schools  are  open  and  the  school  money  distributed 
upon  a  basis  of  absolute  equality  so  far  as  white  and  black  children  are 
concerned,  marks  a  most  marvellous  revolution  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  I  wish  I  could  get  you  to  realize  it.  I  can  hardly  conceive  of 
any  revolution  in  public  sentiment,  in  manners,  in  customs,  in  habits^ 
in  laws,  in  institutions,  so  profound  as  the  revolution  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  new  South  in  the  last  eighteen  years  in  reference  to  the 
public  schools. 

*  Much  remains  to  be  done.  The  laws  are  upon  the  statute  books.  A 
vast  deal  has  been  accomplished;  but  in  school-houses,  apparatus^ 
school  attendance,  school  enrolment,  proper  teaching,  school  revenues, 
there  is  a  great  deficiency,  a  very  great  deficiency.  I  need  not  tire  you 
with  statements  after  the  elaborate  and  conclusive  paper  which  has  just 
been  read  in  your  hearing.  What  I  wish  to  impress  is  that  to  make 
these  schools  at  the  South  adequate  to  the  need  is  a  stupendous  enter- 
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prise,  not  to  be  dealt  with  suinmarily  or  by  temporary  expedients,  but 
by  wise  and  liberal  legislation.  To  the  patriot,  the  Christian,  the  hu- 
manitarian, the  illiteracy  is  absolutely  appalling,  and  if  I  had  a  stronger 
word  to  use  1  should  be  glad  to  use  it  now  in  order  to  express  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  danger.  What  is  vital  to  the  subject  that  we  are  now 
considering  is  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  Southern  States  unaided,  how- 
ever willing  they  may  be,  to  grapple  with  this  gigantic  problem.  The 
difficulties  have  been  snggested  in  part  by  Professor  Hall — difficulties 
which  are  not  realized  by  those  unfamiliar  with  the  habits  and  the  peo- 
ple of  that  country.  At  the  North  population  is  dense ;  I  believe  about 
one-fifth  is  in  cities  and  towns.  In  the  South,  in  the  rural  districts,  set- 
tlements are  remote,  communications  are  infrequent  and  imperfect,  and 
the  people  very  different  from  those  in  other  sections  of  the  country,. 
Slavery  sparsified  population.  Slavery  concentrated  wealth  in  a  few 
hands.  Slavery  prevented  the  division  of  wealth  among  the  people. 
Slavery  created  an  aristocracy.  Slavery  made  a  i)ublic  school  system 
with  free  and  universal  education  impossible.  Thank  God !  slavery  is 
gone  and  the  negroes  are  irrevocably  free !  I  never  made  an  expres- 
sion of  gratitude  with  more  sincerity  than  I  made  that  declaration  just 
now  ;  and  I  beg  you  to  remember  that  while  I  am  accounting  for  the 
absence  at  the  South  of  free  public  schools,  and  while  I  am  pointing  out 
some  of  the  difficulties  with  which  thi^  question  is  environed  and  trying 
to  deduce  an  argument  of  national  obligation  in  consequence  of  this 
condition  of  affairs  —  I  beg  you  to  remember  that  the  South  did  not  in- 
troduce slavery  into  this  country.     It  does  not  lie  at  her  door. 

Again,  the  South  Las  been  impoverished.  It  was  not  a  poor  country 
before  the  war  as  to  aggregate  wealth,  but  the  wealth  was  in  the  hands 
of  comparatively  few ;  and  as  the  result  of  the  war  the  South  has  been 
impoverished.  Will  you  just  think  of  it  for  a  moment,  that  j'ou  may 
take  in  that  fact  f  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  loss  of  four  billions  of  prop- 
erty on  account  of  emancipation,  but  I  wish  you  to  consider  that  at  the  close 
of  the  war  the  negro  himself  possessed  nothing  but  physical  health  and 
freedom,  while  among  the  white  men  banks  were  gone,  insurance  com- 
panies gone,  all  investments  swept  away,  personal  securities  and  nego- 
tiable notes  valueless,  labor  disorganized,  a  new  civilization  introduced, 
and  what  had  been  regarded  as  the  basis  of  wealth  of  the  population  of 
the  future  was  all  buried  in  one  profound  Serbonian  bog.  Eeconatruc- 
tion  has  not  been  easy ;  and  I  will  whisper  into  .your  ears  a  secret  which 
you  may  not  have  heard,  that  many  of  those  who  were  there  to  reoon- 
struct  were  not  angels  or  saints  made  perfect.  To  reconstruct  the  gov- 
ernment, to  put  back  the  cars  which  had  been  thrown  off  the  track,  was 
not  by  any  means  an  easy  work,  but  has  required  great  courage,  hero- 
ism, and  patience. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  the  States  of  the  South  have  put  upon 
their  statute  books  school  systems.  I  think  you  would  delude  your- 
selves if  you  concluded  that  school  systems  because  upon  the  statute 
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books  are  fixeil  or  self  operative.  Please  recall  what  my  friend  has  so 
well  spoken  of,  that  those  of  as  who  have  been  friendly  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  public  schools  have  not  been  namerically  the  majority  of 
the  population  of  the  South ;  that  we  have  been  waging  a  war  against 
habits  and  traditions  and  the  convictions  of  years,  and,  what  is  worse 
still,  against  this  mass  of  unappreciative  illiteracy  which  does  not  know 
its  wants,  and  against  what  Lord  Castlereagh  styled  the  "  ignorant  im- 
patience of  taxation." 

An  increase  of  school  revenues  at  the  South  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected.  Much  as  has  been  done,  it  is  not  prudent  or  safe  to  risk  pub- 
lie  schools  upon  heavier  taxation.  To  establish  and  to  sustain  are  two 
different  things.  You  may  introduce  and  proclaim  a  constitution  with- 
out giving  it  life.  Probably  there  is  no  influence  more  potential  on  a 
people  than  the  influence  of  the  past.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  eradicate 
habits,  traditions,  and  prejudices,  the  slow  growth  of  centuries.  It  is 
supremest  folly  not  to  take  account  of  the  past.  The  ideal  is  not  al- 
ways the  practicable.  France  in  1793  adopted  a  democratic  constitu- 
tion, but  she  foolishly  forgot  the  centuries  of  monarchical  and  ecxjlesias- 
tical  despotism  that  lay  behind.  Our  school  systems  are  in  antagonism 
to  habits  and  traditions,  and  to  save  them  and  to  save  the  Eepublic  the 
General  Government  should  give  immediate  and  adequate  aid.  The 
discharge  of  an  obligation  belonging  primarily  to  the  States  being  im- 
possible, if  universal  education  is  to  be  secured  at  all  it  must  be  by 
national  aid. 

If  I  were  speaking  before  Congress  or  to  congressmen,  I  believe  I 
could  demonstrate  the  constitutional  potency  of  Congress  to  meet  this 
evil  and  provide  a  remedy  for  this  peril.  My  distinguished  and  able 
friend  at  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  among  his  other  valuable 
labors,  has  demonstrated  in  a  conclusive  argument  the  power  of  this 
Government  to  render  the  national  aid.  The  lawyers  hav^e  a  maxim 
that  "the  safety  of  the  republic  is  the  supreme  law."  Things  are  done 
in  a  time  of  war  which  the  Constitution  does  not  in  terms  authorize. 
In  extreme  and  imminent  peril,  powers  unusual  are  assumed.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  this  Republic  is  not  in  more  peril  to-day  than  it  ever 
was  from  armies  and  navies  arrayed  in  antagonism  to  it. 

The  New  York  Herald  the  other  day  had  an  outline  map  of  the 
United  States  with  the  rivers  all  stained  and  blackened  to  represent 
the  inundation  of  the  great  Father  of  Waters.  A  map  to  represent 
the  inundation  of  ignorance  would  be  more  fearful  and  terrible  than 
that  map  was  ;  and  if  Congress  can  legislate  and  make  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  and  the  suftering,  how  much  more  can 
Congress  make  an  appropriation  to  preserve  this  Republic  and  transmit 
it  unimpaired  to  those  who  are  to  come  after  us  ?  I  said  I  would  not 
stop  to  argue  that  constitutional  question,  and  I  shall  not.  I  place  it 
simply  on  that  old  maxim  which  no  one  can  dispute,  that  '*  the  safety 
of  the  republic  is  tlie  supreme  law." 
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Hopefully,  sanguinely,  joyously,  I  look  forward  to  and  anticipate  the 
future,  and  yet  that  man  is  a  bold  speculator  and  a  daring  prophet  who 
says  that  a  republican  government  has  been  established  beyond  the 
possibility  of  failure  or  destruction.  Is  the  Eepublic  in  peril?  I  bor- 
row the  lucid  and  terse  language  of  the  paper  to  which  I  have  referred 
when  I  say  that  the  life  of  this  Republic  is  one  persistent,  incessant 
struggle  against  ignorance.  This  illiteracy  is  due  in  large  measure,  not 
entirely,  to  the  negroes,  the  colored  people.  They  are  not  culpable  for 
it,  of  course;  and  I  hold  tliat  the  Government  which  had  power  to  liber- 
ate them,  to  citizenize  them  (if  I  may  make  a  word),  to  enfranchise  them, 
has  the  power  to  qualify  them  for  freedom  an  J  citizenship.  I  quote  the 
language,  and  I  rejoice  to  quote  the  language,  terse  and  truthful,  of  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  this  land,  that  ''slav^ery  is  but  half 
abolished,  emancipation  is  but  half  completed,  while  millions  of  freemen 
with  votes  in  their  hands  are  left  without  education." 

Illiteracy  on  the  part  of  the  black  man  is  no  worse  than  on  the  part 
of  the  white  man.  Illiteracy  is  illiteracy;  an  ignorant  voter  is  a  peril 
to  the  perpetuity  and  the  prosperity  of  our  free  institutions,  whether  that 
ignorant  voter  be  a  white  man  or  a  black  man.  Forty-five  per  cent,  of 
the  voting  population  of  the  South  is  illiterate.  Three-fourths  of  the 
power  in  Congress  to  make  laws  may  be  in  the  hands  of  this  illiteracy ; 
I  mean,  of  course,  three-fourths  of  a  majority.  Illiteracy  of  such  a  mul- 
titude of  white  and  black  voters  is  a  standing  menace  to  free  institu- 
tions; is  a  present,  pervasive,  potential  peril.  Elections  by  such  men 
are  a  farce,  if  not  a  tragedy.  Men  vote  as  machines,  and  not  as  intelli- 
gent Americans.  The  voter  is  the  pliant  tool  of  the  demagogue,  who 
bids  lower  at  each  succeeding  election,  appeals  to  baser  passions,  and 
attempts  more  revolutionary,  agrarian,  communistic  schemes.  Whiskej^ 
and  money  are  more  influential  than  patriotism  and  reason.  Justice, 
plighted  faith,  vested  rights,  immutable  principles  of  truth  and  honor, 
go  down  before  the  fiery  breath  of  the  passionate  and  conscienceless 
multitude. 

Universal  suffrage  necessitates  universal  education.  Universal  suf- 
frage is  not  a  panacea  of  all  national  ills ;  it  is  not  always  good  govern- 
ment. In  France  it  comported  with  Ciesarean  absolutism.  Goui)led 
with  a  plebiscitum  it  was  the  willing  ally  of  official  candidature  and 
Napoleonic  i>erfidy.  It  is  a  degradation  of  the  franchise  to  give  it 
wholesale  into  the  hands  of  ignorance,  superstition,  and  pauperism. 
Lord  Sherburne  calls  such  lowering  '-the  apotheosis  of  brute  force," 
*'the  substitution  of  numbers  for  the  decisions  of  intelligence  and  expe- 
rience.^ 

Mr.  Hawkins  says  this  is  a  Republic.  True,  and  it  was  intended  to 
be  a  representative  Republic.  A  representative  is  not  a  mere  deputy, 
a  weather-cock,  a  blind  automaton,  to  record  the  will  and  the  passions 
of  the  multitude.  He  is  to  think  for  his  constituents,  to  give  them  the 
benefit  of  intelligent  patriotism,  profound  study  of  political  economy, 
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the  CoiistitutioD,  and  statecraft.  He  is  to  enrich  his  mind  by  observation, 
travel,  study  of  history,  and  to  train  himself  for  his  responsible  duties. 
Ignorant  suffrage  reverses  all  this,  and  puts  in  public  councils  the  weak, 
the  vacillating,  the  corrupt.  Fidelity  to  principle,  courageous  adher- 
ence to  convictions,  broad  culture,  ripe  judgment,  sage  experience,  will 
be  of  little  worth,  and  the  voice  of  the  rabble  becomes  the  interpreter 
of  laws  and  contracts  and  the  moulder  of  policy. 

I  have  before  me,  but  will  not  read — commending,  however,  to  your 
attention — what  General  Grant  has  said  on  this  subject,  what  Presi- 
dent Hayes  has  said  on  this  subject,  what  President  Arthur  has  said  on 
this  subject;  and  I  will  read  to  you  the  words  of  President  Gartield's 
inaugural  address: 

All  the  coiistitntional  power  of  the  nation  and  of  the  States  and  all  the  volunteer 
forces  of  the  people  should  be  summoned  to  meet  this  danger  by  the  saving  inHueuce 
of  universal  education. 

This  aid  should  be  given.  It  ought  to  be  adequate  aid.  The  peril  is 
imminent;  the  necessity  is  present;  the  need  of  the  people  is  urgent. 
The  cancer  grows  worse  and  worse  with  the  lapse  of  ea3h  day.  State 
systems  should  not  be  superseded.  The  General  Government  should 
act  in  cooperation  with  State  authorities,  and  not  adopt  any  plan  or 
practice  or  method  which  will  subordinate  them.  The  aid  furnished 
ought  to  be  given  for  primary  education,  for  public  schools,  except  in 
so  far  as  may  be  required  to  train  teachers,  and  in  my  judgment  the 
aid  should  be  cooperative  and  stimulating.  The  principle  of  the  Pea- 
body  fund,  by  means  of  which  the  fund  has  multiplied  its  benefits  four- 
fold, is  to  help  those  who  help  themselves.  While  the  Government  has 
the  right  and  is  in  duty  bound  to  follow  the  appropriation,  to  see  that 
the  money  is  properly  applied,  it  ought  to  stipulate  that  so  much  will 
be  done  provided  that  the  State  will  do  more,  so  that  the  States  in  a 
few  years  will  execute  unaided  this  imperative  obligation  of  providing 
an  education  for  all  their  citizens. 

Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your  patient  attention  and  for  the  kind- 
ness with  which  you  insisted  at  this  late  hour  on  my  making  these  re- 
marks, necessarily  incoherent  because  unprepared. 

The  Department  then  adjourned,  to  meet  in  the  same  place  at  10 
o'clock  on  the  following  morning. 

THIRD  SESSION— THURSDAY  MORNING. 

Washington,  March  23, 1882. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10  a.  M:.,Mr.  Stockwell  in  the  chair^ 
and  was  opened  by  prayer  by  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  d.  d. 

General  Eaton  read  telegrams  regretting  inability  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings  from  Hon.  J.  D.  Pickett,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, Frankfort,  Ky. ;  W.  T.  Harris,  ll.  d..  Concord,  Mass.;  and  Hon. 
A.  D.  White,  ll.  d.,  president  of  Cornell  llniversit}',  Ithaca,  N.  Y.^  to- 
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gether  with  letters  from  Hon.  L.  S.  Cornell,  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  Denver,  Colo. ;  Hon.  James  P.  Slacle,  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  Springfield,  III.;  Hon.  H.  C.  Speer,  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Topeka,  Kans. ;  Hon.  D.  L.  Kieble, 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  St,  Paul,  Minn.;  Hon.  J. 
A.  Smitb,  State  superintendent  of  public  education,  Jackson,  'Miss.; 
Hon.  J.  VV.  Patterson,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Con- 
cortl,  X.  n.;  Hon.  Neil  Gilmour,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Hon.  R.  H.  Howx^y,  territorial  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  Helena,  Mont.;  George  B.  Lane,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Omaha,  Nebr. ;  John  B.  Kimball,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Newton,  Mass. ;  John  Hancock,  superintendent  of  schools,  Dayton, 
Ohio;  William  Simons,  superintendent  of  schools,  Charleston,  S.  C;  J. 
W.  Bulkley,  s^sistant  superintendent  of  schools,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  B. 
M.  Zetter,  superintendent  of  schools,  Bibb  County  Ga. ;  H.  M.  Parker, 
superintendent  of  schools,  Elyria,  Ohio;  George  W.  Twitmyer,  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  Watsontown,  Pa.;  J.  Fairbanks,  school  commis- 
sioner of  Greene  County,  Mo.;  J.  M.  Fish,  superintendent  of  schools. 
Little  Rock,  Ark.;  Jolm  W.  Taylor,  superintendent  of  schools,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.;  N.  A.  Calkins,  vice  president  of  the  department  of  su- 
perintendence, New  York;  President  E.  E.  White,  Purdue  University, 
Lafayette,  Ind.;  J.  P.  Wickersham,  ll.  d.,  exState  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Prof.W.  H.  Payne,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.; 
T.  W.  Bicknell,  Li..  D.,  Boston,  Mass.;  and  E.  J.  James,  ph.  d..  Nor- 
mal, HI. 

Mr.  Sheldon  read  a  memorial  in  regard  to  the  late  Bernard  Mallon, 
of  Georgia. 

Kev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  d.  d.,  was  then  introduced,  who  spoke  as 
follows : 

THE   NEGLECT   OF  EDUCATION  IN   ALASKA. 

Mr.  President  and  Friends  of  Education  :  So  little  is  known 
concerning  Alaska,  the  latest  acquired  and  least  known  section  of  our 
country,  that  I  am  sure  you  will  welcome  a  few  general  remarks  con- 
cerning the  country  as  a  prelude  to  the  subject  of  the  education  of  its 
people. 

EXTENT  AND   PHYSICAL  CHARACTKRI8TIC8. 

To  saj'  that  Alaska  contains  580,107  square  miles  gives  no  adequate 
conception  of  its  great  size.  That  impression  is  better  secured  by  a 
series  of  relative  comparisons. 

For  instance,  from  extreme  north  to  south  is  1,400  miles  in  an  air 
line,  or  as  far  as  from  Maine  to  Florida ;  and  from  its  eastern  boundary 
to  the  end  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  2,200  miles  in  an  air  line,  or  as  far 
as  from  Washington  to  California. 

The  island  of  Atto,  at  the  end  of  the  Aleutian  chain,  is  as  far  west 
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of  Sau  Fraucisco  as  Maiue  is  east ;  so  that  between  the  extreme'eastera 
and  western  sections  San  Francisco  is  the  great  central  city. 

Or  take  another  basis  of  comparison :  Alaska  is  as  large  as  all  the 
New  England  and  Middle  States,  together  with  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  combined,  or  as  large 
as  all  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  north  of 
Georgia  and  the  Carolinas,  or  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  entire  area  of  the 
Unit^  States.  It  has  a  coast  line  of  25,000  miles,  or  two  and  a  half 
times  more  than  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coast  lines  of  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  United  States.  The  coast  of  Alaska  if  extendeil  in  a 
straight  line  would  belt  the  globe.  Commencing  at  the  north  shore  of 
Dixon  Inlet,  in  latitude  54^  40',  the  coast  sweeps  in  a  long  regular  curve 
north  and  west  to  the  entrance  of  Prince  William's  Sound,  a  distance  of 
550  miles;  thence  725  miles  south  and  west  to  Unimak  Pass,  at  the  end 
of  the  Aliaska  Peninsula.  From  this  pass  the  Aleutian  chain  of  islands 
sweep  1,075  miles  in  a  long  curve  almost  to  Asia,  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween Kussia  and  the  United  States  being  the  meridian  of  193°  west 
longitude.  North  of  Unimak  Pass  the  coast  forms  a  zigzag  line  to 
Point  Barrow,  on  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  thence  south  of  east  to  the 
boundary. 

Alaska  is  the  great  island  region  of  the  United  States,  having  off  its 
southeastern  coast  a  large  archipelago.  The  732  miles  of  latitude  from 
Puget  Sound  to  the  head  of  Lynn  Channel  contain  a  remarkable  stretch 
of  inland  ocean  navigation,  noted  for  its  bold  shores,  deep  water,  nu- 
merous channels,  innumerable  bays  and  harbors,  abundance  of  fuel  and 
fresh  water,  and  shelter  from  the  swells  of  the  ocean. 

The  southern  portion  of  this  great  archipelago  is  in  Washington  Terri- 
tory, the  central  portion  in  British  Columbia,  and  the  northern  portion  in 
Alaska.  The  portion  in  Alaska  has  been  named  the  Alexander  Archi- 
pelago. It  is  about  300  miles  north  and  south  and  75  miles  wide,  and  is 
variously  estimated  to  contain  from  1,000  to  10,000  separate  islands. 
The  aggregate  are'a  of  these  islands  is  14,142  square  miles. 

Six  hundred  miles  to  the  westward  is  the  Kadiak  group,  aggregating 
5,676  miles;  then  the  Shumagin  group,  containing  1,031  square  miles; 
and  the  Aleutian  chain,  with  an  area  of  6,391  square  miles.  To  the  north- 
ward is  the  Pribyloft*  group  (seal  islands),  containing,  with  the  other 
islands  in  Bering  Sea,  3,963  square  miles. 

The  total  area  of  the  islands  of  Alaska  is  31,205  square  miles,  which 
would  make  a  State  as  large  as  the  great  State  of  Maine. 

It  is  the  region  of  the  highest  mountain  peaks  in  the  United  States. 
The  Coast  Range  of  California  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  Range  of  Colo- 
rado and  Montana  unite  in  Alaska  to  form  the  Aliaskan  Mountains. 
This  range,  instead  of  continuing  northward  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  as 
the  old  atlases  represent,  turns  to  the  southwestward,  extends  through 
and  forms  the  Aliaska  Peninsula,  and  then  gradually  sinks  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  leaving  only  the  highest  peaks  visible  above  the  water. 
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These  peaks  form  the  Aleutian  chain  of  islands.  The  islands  decrease 
in  size,  height,  and  frequency  as  the  mountain  range  sinks  lower  into 
the  ocean.  Unimak,  the  most  eastern  of  the  chain,  has  that  magnif- 
icent volcano  Shishaldin,  9,000  feet  high;  then  Unalashka,  5,691  feet; 
next  Atka,  4,852  feet;  then  Kyska,  3,700 feet;  and  Attu,  the  most  west- 
ern of  the  group,  only  3,084  feet  high. 

In  the  Aliaskan  Eange  are  the  highest  peaks  in  the  United  States: 
Mount  St  Elias,  19,500  feet  high ;  Mount  Cook,  16,000  feet;  Mount  Cril- 
lon,  15,900;  Mount  Fairweather,  15,500,  and  numerous  others.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  Aliaskan  Kange,  are  the  Shaktolik  and  Ulukuk  Hills,  near 
Norton  Sound ;  the  Yukon  and  Eomanzoff  Hills,  north  of  the  Yukon 
River;  the  Kaiyuh  and  Nowikakat  Mountains,  east  and  south  of  the 
river,  and  a  low  range  of  hills  bordering  the  Arctic  coast. 

Alaska  contains  the  great  volcanic  system  of  the  United  States. 
Grewingk  enumerates  61  volcanoes,  mainly  on  the  Aliaska  Peninsula 
and  Aleutian  Islands,  that  have  been  active  since  the  settlement  by 
Europeans. 

It  is  the  great  glacier  region.  From  Bute  Inlet  to  Unimak  Pass 
nearly  every  deep  gulch  has  its  glacier,  some  of  which  are  vastly  greater 
and  grander  than  any  glacier  of  the  Alps. 

On  Lynn  Channel  is  a  glacier  computed  to  be  1,200  feet  thick  at  the 
"snouf  or  lower  projection.  In  one  of  the  gulches  of  Mount  Fair- 
weather  is  a  glacier  that  extends  fifty  miles  to  the  sea,  where  it  ends 
abruptly  in  a  perpendicular  ice  wall  300  feet  high  and  eight  miles  broad. 
Thirty-five  miles  above  Wrangell,  on  the  Stikine  Eiver,  between  two 
mountains  3,000  feet  high,  is  an  immense  glacier  forty  miles  long  and  at 
the  base  four  to  five  miles  across,  and  variously  estimated  from  500  to 
1,000  feet  high  or  deep. 

Alaska  abounds  in  hot  and  mineral  springs.  According  to  Dall, 
there  are  large  ones  south  of  Sitka;  also  on  Perenosna  Bay,  on  Amagat 
Island,  and  Port  Moller.  On  Unimak  Island  is  a  lake  of  sulphur.  Near 
the  volcano  Pogrumnoi  are  hot  marshes.  Boiling  springs  are  found  on 
the  islands  Akhun,  Atka,  Unimak,  Adakh,  Sitignak,  and  Kanaga. 
These  latter  have  for  ages  been  used  by  the  natives  for  cooking  food. 
In  the  crater  of  Goreloi  is  a  vast  boiling,  steaming  mineral  spring  eight- 
een miles  in  circumference.  A  lake  strongly  impregnated  with  nitre 
is  found  on  Beaver  Island.  The  thermal  springs  on  the  island  of  Una- 
lashka hold  sulphur  in  solution. 

The  northern  portion  of  the  Territory,  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  is 
famous  for  its  beautiful  auroral  displays. 

Alaska  contains  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  the  United  States.  The 
river  Yukon  is  70  miles  wide  across  its  five  mouths  and  intervening 
deltas.  At  some  points  along  its  lower  con  rse  one  bank  cannot  be 
seen  from  the  other.  For  the  first  thousand  miles  it  is  from  one  to  five 
miles  wide,  and  in  some  places,  including  islands,  it  is  20  miles  from 
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main  bank  U)  main  bank.    Navigable  for  1,5(10  miles,  it  is  <:ompnted  to  be 
2,(KM)  mile«  long.* 

The  otlier  principal  rivers  of  the  Territory  are  the  Stickine,  250  miles 
long;  theChilkat;  theCopper;  the  Fire;  the  Nashergak,  a  large  shallow 
stream  150  miles  long :  the  Kooskovime,  next  to  the  Yukon  in  aizf^  and 
between  i>iH)  and  600  miles  long ;  the  Tananah,  250  miles  (this  river 
is  half  a  mile  wide  at  its  mouth,  with  a  very  strong  current) ;  theNowi- 
kakat,  112  miles;  and  the  Porcupine.  The  last  three  are  tributaries 
of  the  Yukon.  The  only  river  of  any  size  flowing  intothe  Arctic  Ooeau 
is  theColville,  for  a  long  time  supposed  to  be  the  outlet  of  the  Yukon. 

PRODirCTS  OF   ALASKA. 

Alaska  is  rich  in  material  resources. 

The  chief  value  of  Alaska  to  Russia  was  its  wonderful  fur  supplies 
and  when  the  Territory  was  sold  to  the  United  States  the  most  prom 
ineiit  attraction  was  the  seal  fur  fisheries  on  the  Pribyloff  group  of  isl 
ands,  in  Bering  Sea.  To  protect  these  valuable  interests  the  Govern 
ment  leiised  these  islands  for  twenty  years  to  an  incorporated  company 
known  as  the  "Alaska  Commercial  Company.''  They  pay  the  Govern- 
ment an  annual  rental  of  $55,000  for  the  islands  and  a  royalty  of 
J5J262,500  a  year  on  the  100,000  seal  skins  allowed  by  law  to  be  taken. 

Thus  these  two  little  islands  —  St.  Paul,  13  miles  long  and  6  wide, 
und  St.  (leorge,  10  miles  long  and  Owide — furnish  nearly  all  the  seal 
8kins  used  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  have  paid  a  revenue  into 
the  IJnit^Hl  States  Treasury  from  1871  to  1882  of  over  three  million  dol- 
lars ;  and  yet  it  is  thought  by  some  that  Alaska  was  a  worthless  pur- 
chase. 

The  Alaska  Comx)any  has  a  number  of  trading  stations  in  addition  to 
its  seal  fisheries. 

The  next  most  valuable  fur  is  that  of  the  sea  otter.  In  1880  these 
skins  were  quoted  at  from  $20  to  8200  each. 

The  principal  land  fur  bearing  animals  are  the  several  varieties  of  the 
fox,  the  mink,  beaver,  marten,  lynx,  otter,  bear,  and  wolverine.  There 
are  also  the  skins  of  the  whistler,  reindeer,  mountain  goat  and  sheep, 
ermine,  marmot,  muskrat,  and  wolf. 

The  waters  and  coast  of  Alaska  abound  in  tish.    Every  naval  or  scien- 


*  SiiK'O  making  thiH  addi-ess  I  havo  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  Robert 
Campbell y  of  the  Hiulsou's  Hay  Fur  Company,  to  Hon.  M.  C.  Butler,  Uiiit<ed  States  Sen- 
ate,  in  which  Mr.  Campbell  represents  the  Yukon  and  its  tributary'  Pelly  as  naviga- 
ble at  certain  8ejwu>n8  nearly  3,000  miles.     Mr.  Campbell  says:  "  In  the  spring  of  1840 

*  *  *  1  crossed  the  mountains  and  came  on  the  headwaters  of  a  maguiiicent  stream, 
which  I  named  the  *  Polly  River.*  *  *  *  In  1850  I  received  permission  to  explore 
the  Pelly  down  to  its  month,  *  *  *  in  due  time  reaching  Fort  Yukon,  *  ♦  * 
H«»tting  the  question  at  i*est  that  the  Pellj-  and  Yukon  were  one  and  the  same  river. 

#  *  #  xhree  kinds  of  satmon  ascend  the  river  as  far  as  Pelly  Banks,  which  is  about 
thrve  thoiimnd  mill's  from  scfi-coiist.  *  *  *  IV hen  in  fall  freshet  Jlow  in  Bummer  steam- 
rrs  could  ascend  to  within  30  mites  of  Pitly  Bankn.'"  S.  J. 
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tificexpedition,  from  the  time  that  Captain  Cook  in  circiimmivigatiogthe 
globe  visited  those  waters  to  the  present  time,  has  not  failed  to  report 
the  ^eat  qaautities  of  salmon,  cod,  herring,  halibut,  mallet,  ulikon, 
and  other  fish  of  commerce. 

Cod  are  found  from  the  Seal  Islands  southward,  but  are  most  abun- 
dant  on  the  banks  in  the  Kadiak  and  Aleutian  Archipelagoes.  Three 
San  Francisco  firms  engaged  in  the  business  caught  3,000  tons  during 
1879  on  the  banks  off  the  Shumagin  Islands. 

Alaska  can  also  supply  the  world  with  salmon,  herring,  and  halibut 
of  the  best  quality.  Salmon  canneries  have  been  established  near  Sitka, 
at  Elawak,  and  at  Kasa-an  Bay. 

Alaska  is  the  great  reserve  lumber  region  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  only  a  question  of  a  few  years  when  the  forests  of  Maine,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  even  Puget  Sound  will  be  denuded  of  their 
best  timber.  Then  the  country  will  appreciate  those  thousands  of 
eqoare  miles  of  yellow  cedar,  white  spruce,  hemlock,  and  balsam  fir  that 
densely  cover  the  southeastern  section  of  Alaska. 

The  indications  are  that  Alaska  is  very  rich  in  minerals.  Goal  is 
found  all  along  the  coast.  The  most  valuable  of  the  known  deposits 
are  found  in  Cook's  Inlet.  Coal  has  also  been  t^ken  and  used  by  the 
United  States  revenue  marine  steamer  Corwin  from  the  Arctic  coast. 

Petroleum  is  found  floating  on  a  lake  near  the  Bay  of  Katmal.  It  is 
quite  odorless,  and  in  its  crude  state  has  been  used  by  the  Russians  for 
labricating  machinery.  Large  deposits  have  also  been  found  on  Copper 
River. 

Specimens  of  pure  copper  have  been  found  in  many  places.  It  is  so 
abundant  on  Copper  River  as  to  give  its  name  to  that  stream.  At  Kasa- 
an  Bay  a  valuable  mine  of  bronze  copper  is  being  worked  by  an  English 
company.  Lead  in  small  quantities  is  found  on  Whale  Bay,  south  of 
Sitka,  and  also  in  Kadiak  Island. 

Iron  is  common  to  many  sections  of  the  territory.  Graphite  is  found 
at  several  places.  A  fine  quality  of  marble  exists  in  inexhaustible 
quantities.  A  fine  quality  of  bismuth  is  found  on  Vostovia  Mountain. 
Kaoline,  fire  clay,  and  gypsum  are  also  found.  Sulphur  exists  in  large 
quantities.  Amethysts,  zeolites,  garnets,  agates,  carnelians,  and  fos- 
sil ivory  are  found.  Indeed,  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  no 
conception  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Alaska. 

Gold  is  found  in  a  number  of  places  and  supposed  to  exist  in  many 
others.  Up  the  Stikine  River,  through  Alaska,  over  on  the  headwaters 
of  Deese  River,  are  the  Cussiar  mines  of  British  Columbia,  where  from 
2,000  to  3,000  miners  have  spent  several  summers  in  placer  mining.  The 
annual  product  of  these  mines  has  been  from  $800,000  to  $1,000,000. 

During  1881  gold  mines,  both  placer  and  quartz,  were  opened  on  Gas- 
tineaux  Channel,  opposite  Douglass  Island,  Alaska,  where  the  American 
town  of  Juneau  was  built.    The  yield  for  the  first  summer  was  over 
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CMMATK. 

In  a  country  as  extended  as  Alaska,  with  its  large  rolling  plains,  wide 
valleys,  and  high  mountains,  there  is  necessarily  a  wide  diversity  of 
climate.  In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  inland  Alaska  has  an 
arctic  winter  and  a  tropical  summer.  At  Fort  Yukon  the  thermometer 
often  rises  above  100^  in  summer  and  indicates  from  60^  to  70^  below 
zero  in  winter.  At  Nulato,  on  the  Yukon  River,  the  fall  of  snow  during 
the  winter  averages  8  feet  and  frequently  reaches  12  feet.  Along  the 
immense  southern  coast  and  islands  the  climate  is  moist  and  warm. 

The  greatest  cold  recorded  on  the  island  of  Unalashka,  by  a  Greek 
priest,  during  a  i)eriod  of  five  years,  was  zero  of  Fahrenheit;  extreraest 
heat  for  the  same  time  was  77^.  The  average  for  five  years  at  7  a.  m. 
was  31^;  1  P.  M.,  40O;  and  9  p.  M.,  36°.  The  average  of  weather  for 
seven  years  was  53  all  clear  days,  1,263  half  clear,  and  1,235  all  cloudy. 
It  is  very  much  the  climate  of  Northwestern  Scotland. 

At  St.  Paul  Harbor,  Kadiak  Island,  the  mean  annual  summer  tem- 
perature is  54^  and  winter  29^;  the  coldest  month,  February,  with  the 
thermometer  at  27°;  and  the  wannest,  July  and  August,  with  a  mean 
t  mperature  of  57°,  the  exti*emes  being  from  Oo  to  75o.  The  climate  is 
that  of  Southern  Sweden  and  Norway.  The  annual  rainfall  is  about  73 
inches. 

At  Sitka,  where,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  short  gaps,  a  i^ecord  of 
the  thermometer  has  been  kept  for  45  years,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
mean  spring  temperature  was  41.20;  summer,  54.6°;  autumn,  44.9<^; 
winter,  32.50 ;  and  for  the  entire  year,  43.3^.  The  greatest  degree  of 
he^t  reconled  in  these  45  years  was  87.8°,  and  of  cold  4°  below  zero. 
The  thermometer  has  recorded  below  zero  during  only  four  of  the  45 
years,  and  above  80°  during  only  seven  of  those  years.  The  mean  an- 
nual temperature  for  45  years  has  ranged  from  41.3'^  to  46.80,  a  dif- 
ference of  but  5.50,     The  annual  rainfall  was  81  inches. 

During  a  period  of  43  years  there  has  been  an  average  of  200  rainy 
or  snowy  days  a  year,  the  most  favorable  year  being  1833,  with  82  rainy 
and  32  snowy  days,  and  the  most  unfavorable  1856,  with  258  rainy  and 
27  snowy  days. 

From  these  facts,  taken  from  the  Alaska  Coast  Pilot,  Appendix  1,  Me- 
teorology, A.  D.  1880,  the  surprising  fact  is  brought  to  light  that  the 
winter  climate  of  Southeastern  Alaska  for  45  years  past  has  been  the 
average  winter  climate  of  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  and  the  aver- 
age summer  climate  of  Minnesota. 

This  mild  climate  of  Southern  Alaska  is  due  to  the  warm  Japan  cur 
rent  of  the  Pacific,  the  Kuro-Siw<t,  which  first  strikes  the  American 
continent  at  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  in  latitude  50°  north.  Here 
the  stream  divides,  one  portion  going  northward  and  westward  along 
the  coast  of  Alaska  and  the  other  southward  along  the  coast  of  British 
Columbia,  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California,  giving  them  their  mild 
winter  climate. 
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The  former  stream,  flowing  northward,  has  been  named  ^'^he  Alaska 
current,"  and  gives  the  great  southern  coast  of  Alaska  a  winter  climate 
as  mild  as  that  of  one- third  of  the  United  States. 

The  physical  configuration  of  Alaska  naturally  divides  it  into  three 
districts:  the  Yukon,  extending  from  the  Alaskan  range  of  mountains  to 
the  Arctic  Ocean ;  the  Aleutian,  embracing  the  Aliaska  Peninsula  and 
islands  west  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-fifth  degree  of  longitude;  and 
the  Sitkan,  including  Southeastern  Alaska. 

Concerning  the  Yukon  district  but  little  is  known,  except  of  the  coa^t 
and  along  the  Yukon  Kiver. 

The  Coast  Pilot,  a  x)ublication  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey, 
represents  the  couutry  between  Norton  Sound  and  the  Arctic  Ocean  as 
"a  vast  moorland,  whose  level  is  only  interrupted  by  promontories  and 
isolated  mountains,  with  numerous  lakes,  bogs,  and  peat-beds.  Wher- 
ever drainage  exist;},  the  ground  is  covered  with  a  luxuriant  herbage 
and  produci^^  the  rarest  as  well  as  most  beautiful  plants.  The  aspect 
of  some  of  these  spots  is  very  gay.  Many  flowers  are  large,  their  colors 
bright,  and  though  white  and  yellow  predominate,  other  tint^s  are  not 
uncommon.  Summer  sets  in  most  rapidly  in  May,  and  the  landscape  is 
quickly  overspread  with  a  lively  green."  The  extreme  heat  and  constant 
sunshine  cause  it  to  produce  rank  vegetation.  Tiie  commercial  value 
of  this  section  is  mainly  in  its  furs. 

The  Aleutian  district  is  largely  mountainous  and  of  volcanic  forma- 
tion. Between  the  mountains  and  the  sea  are,  however,  many  natural 
prairies,  with  a  rich  soil  of  vegetable  mould  and  clay,  covered  with  per- 
ennial wild  grasses. 

This  district,  except  at  the  eastern  end,  is  without  timber  larger  than 
a  shrub.  The  principal  resource  at  present  is  in  the  wonderfiil  fisheries 
off  its  coast. 

The  Sitkan  district  is  mountainous  in  the  extreme,  and  the  larger 
portion  covered  with  dense  forests.  The  great  wealth  of  this  district  is 
in  its  lumber,  fish,  and  minerals.  Many  garden  vegetables  are  raised 
with  success. 

With  regard  to  Alaska,  Mr.  William  H.  Dall,  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, writes,  after  a  trip  to  Europe :  *^  I  come  back  convinced,  from 
personal  inspection,  that  Alaska  is  a  far  better  country  than  much  of 
Great  Britain  and  Norway,  or  even  part  of  Prussia." 

MEA198   OF   COMMUNICATION. 

The  routes  of  travel  to  Alaska  are  not  very  numerous.  A  steamer 
carrying  the  United  States  mail  between  Port  Townsend,  Washington 
Territory,  and  Fort  Wrangell  and  Sitka,  Alaska,  makes  a  monthly  trip. 

Two  small  steamers  run  at  irregular  intervals  during  the  summer 
ft-om  Victoria,  B.  C,  to  Fort  Wrangell,  calling  en  route  at  the  several 
trading  posts  on  the  coast  of  British  Columbia. 

The  country  west  of  Sitka,  including  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  the 
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great  interior  and  main  section  of  the  territory,  is  reached  from  San 
Francisco;  bo  that  a  citizen  of  Oregon,  in  order  to  reach  Kadiak,  Una- 
lashka,  the  seal  islands,  St.  Michael,  or  the  numerous  villages  on  the 
Yukon  River,  is  under  the  necessity  of  going  by  the  way  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. From  this  latter  place  there  is  frequent  communication  with 
Western  Alaska,  and  once  a  year  with  the  central  and  northern  sec- 
tions. 

POPULATION. 

The  census  of  1880  gives  the  following  enumeration  :  Yukon  division, 
7,000;  interior  division,  2,226;  Kuskokwim,  3,654;  Bristol  Bay,  4,340; 
Kadiak,  2,606;  Kenai,984;  Belkovsky,  669;  Unalashka,  1,392;  islands 
in  Bering  Sea,  1,290;  Prince  William  Sound,  500,  and  Southeastern 
Alaska,  6,725;  making  31,386,  of  whom  about  18,000  are  supposed  to 
be  Eskimo  or  Innuit.  In  addition  to  the  above  are  about  1,500  whites 
in  Southeastern  Alaska,  mainly  traders  and  miners. 

The  Aleutian  population  and  a  portion  of  the  Innuits  were  so,  far 
brought  under  the  influence  of  the  Russians  that  they  became  civilized, 
and  are  living  after  European  methods.  Among  these  the  Greek 
Church  of  Bussia  claims  from  8,000  to  9,000  members. 

The  remaining  Innuit  and  Indian  population  are  largely  in  their  orig- 
inal condition. 

EDUCATION   UNDER  THE   RU88IAN   GOVERNMENT. 

Information  concerning  Russian  schools  in  Alaska  is  very  meagre, 
the  available  source  to  the  English  reader  being  the  admirable  work 
of  William  H.  Dall,  Alaska  and  its  Besources,  pages  351  and  352. 
The  first  European  settlers  were  Russians,  attracted  by  the  valuable 
furs  and  skins.  Many  of  these  married  Indian  women  and  raised  fam- 
ilies of  mixed  blood  or  Creoles.  As  these  children  increased  and  grew 
up  there  began  to  be,  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  fathers,  a  felt  need  for 
schools.  Accordingly,  Gregory  Sh61ikoff,  governor  of  the  colony  and 
founder  of  the  Russian- American  Fur  Company,  established  a  school 
at. Kadiak,  about  the  year  1792,  which  was  taught  by  the  trader.  In 
1803  it  reported  30  pupils,  who  were  studying  arithmetic,  navigation, 
and  four  ibechanical  trades.  In  1805  the  imperial  chamberlain  and 
commissioner.  Count  Nikolai  Res4noff,  organized  a  school  at  Kadiak, 
under  the  name  of  the  ^' House  of  Benevolence  of  the  Empress  Maria,'^ 
in  which  were  taught  the  Russian  language,  arithmetic,  and  the  Greek 
religion.    This  school  was  reorganized  in  1820. 

About  the  same  time  a  school  was  opened  at  Sitka,  with  a  very  pre- 
carious existence  until  1820,  when  it  came  under  the  charge  of  a  naval 
officer,  who  kept  a  good  school  for  thirteen  years.  In  1833  this  school 
came  under  the  direction  of  Etolin,  who  still  further  increased  its  effi- 
ciency. Etolin  was  a  Creole  who,  by  the  force  of  ability  and  merit, 
raised  himself  to  the  highest  position  in  the  country,  that  of  chief  di- 
rector of  the  Fur  Company  and  governor  of  the  colony.  He  was  a  Lu- 
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theran,  the  patron  of  schools  and  churches.  While  governor  he  erected 
a  Protestant  church  at  Sitka,  and  presented  it  with  a  small  pipe-organ, 
which  is  still  in  use. 

In  1825,  Yeniaminoff,  who  afterwards  became  the  metropolite  of  Mos- 
cow, established  a  school  for  natives  and  Creoles  at  Unalashka.  In  1860 
it  reported  50  boys  and  43  girls.  This  school  is  still  in  existence,  bat 
with  a  small  and  irregular  attendance.  It  is  supported  at  the  expense 
of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company.  For  the  use  of  the  schools,  Yenia- 
minoff  prepared  an  alphabet  and  grammar  in  the  Aleutian  language. 
In  1837  a  school  was  established  for  girls,  children  of  the  employes  of 
the  Far  Company,  and  orphans.  In  1842  it  had  42  pupils,  and  22  in 
1862  when  it  disbanded. 

In  1840  there  were  in  the  colonies  8  schools,  4  for  boys  and  4  for  girls. 
Besides  the  colonial  school  at  Sitka  was  one  for  orphan  boys  and  sons 
of  workmen  and  subaltern  employes  of  the  Fur  Company,  in  which  were 
taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  mechanical  trades,  and 
religion.  The  most  proficient  of  the  pupils  at  the  age  of  17  were  ad- 
vanced to  the  colonial  school  and  prepared  for  the  navy  or  priesthood. 
The  number  of  boarders  was  limited  to  50.  The  school  was  in  charge 
of  Lieutenant  Commander  Prince  Maxutoff,  assistant  governor  of  the 
colony.    In  1847  the  attendance  was  52;  in  1849,  39;  and  in  1861,  27. 

In  1839  a  girls'  school  of  a  similar  character  was  established  and  num- 
ber of  boarders  limited  to  40.  The  course  of  study  comprised  Russian 
language,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  household  work,  sewing,  and 
religion.    In  1848  the  school  numbered  32;  in  1849, 39 ;  and  in  1861, 26. 

In  1841  a  theological  school  was  established  at  Sitka,  which  in  1845 
was  advanced  to  the  grade  of  a  seminary.  In  1848  it  reported  30  board- 
ers, 12  day  pupils  and  12  Creoles  being  educated  in  Russia.  Of  those 
in  Bussia,  2  were  in  training  for  pilots,  I  as  merchant,  1  gunsmith,  1 
fur  dealer,  1  tailor,  and  1  cobbler.  In  1849  the  attendance  was  reported 
28,  with  11  others  in  Russia. 

In  1859  and  1860  the  common  schools  at  Sitka  were  remodelled  in 
order  to  secure  greater  efficiency.  The  course  of  study  consisted  of 
Russian,  Slavonian,  and  English  languages,  arithmetic,  history,  geog- 
raphy, book-keeping,  geometry,  trigonometry,  navigation,  astronomy, 
and  religion.  A  knowledge  of  Russian,  reading,  writing,  and  the  four 
roles  of  arithmetic  was  required  for  admission.  A  pupil  failing  to  pass 
examination  two  years  in  succession  was  dropped.  The  course  extcMided 
over  five  years.  Extra  compensation  was  allowed  teachers  who  secured 
the  best  results.  The  faculty  consisted  of  a  principal,  who  was  a  i>[rad- 
Qate  of  the  School  of  Commercial  Navigation;  a  free  pilot,  who  taught 
navigation ;  an  employ^  of  the  company,  who  taught  book-keeping  and 
commercial  branches;  one  priest  and  two  licentiates,  graduates  of  the 
University  of  St.  Petersburg. 

The  corresponding  school  for  girls  was  in  charge  of  a  lady  graduate 
of  one  of  the  highest  female  schools  in  Russia,  with  two  male  teachers. 
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This  made  five  schools  at  Sitka:  two  for  the  children  of  the  lower 
chvss,  two  for  the  higher  class,  and  one  seminary. 

On  Spruce  Island  a  Russian  monk  kept  a  school  for  thirty  consecutive 
years  for  giving  instruction  in  the  rudimentary  arts  and  agricultural 
industries. 

In  1860  a  school  was  reported  on  Amlia  Island,  with  30  in  attendance. 
All  these  schools  have  been  discontinued.  A  school-house  was  erected 
on  the  Lower  Yukon,  but  never  used.  The  result  of  these  schools,  es- 
pecially among  the  Aleuts,  is  thus  summed  up  by  Hon.  W.  S.  Dodge, 
of  Sitka : 

Nearly  all  of  thorn  read  and  writ-e.  Around  thnir  hojies,  in  their  ohnrches  and 
schools,  are  seen  many  if  not  all  the  concomitants  of  ordinary  American  homes.  Many 
amon){  them  are  highly  educated,  oven  in  the  classics.  The  administration  of  the 
Fur  Company  often  reposed  great  oonfideuce  in  them.  One  of  their  best  physicians 
was  an  Aleutian ;  one  of  their  best  navigators  was  an  Aleutian ;  their  best  traders  and 
accountants  were  Aleutians. 

EDUCATION   SINCE  THE  PURCHASE. 

In  1867  Alaska,  with  its  inhabitants,  became  a  part  of  the  United 
States.  The  schools  sustained  by  the  Fur  Company,  repre-senting  the 
Rnssiau  government,  were  disbanded.  It  was  reasonable,  however,  to 
sup[>ose  that  30,000  people  would  be  much  better  off  and  have  better 
schools  under  American  than  under  Russian  rule.  It  was  but  reasonable 
to  expect  that  the  United  States,  that  bases  its  continued  existence  upon 
the  intelligence  of  its  citizens  and  glories  in  its  common  school  system, 
would  replace  the  disbanded  Russian  schools  with  those  of  a  higher 
grade  and  improved  methods;  that  a  people  who,  through  their  State 
systems,  practically  furnish  a  free  education  to  all,  and  through  their 
(ieneral  Government  appropriate  thousands  of  dollars  annually  for  In- 
dian education  and  civilization,  would  not  neglect  to  extend  school  privi- 
leges to  the  natives  of  their  latest  acquired  territory ;  for  whatever  may 
have  been  the  views  held  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  purchase,  all  will 
a^lmit  that,  having  acquired  it,  the  Government  is  bound  to  care  for  it. 

But  these  reasonable  and  just  expectations  have  not  been  realized. 
The  Government,  with  two  exceptions  that  will  hereafter  be  mentioned, 
has  done  nothing.  The  schools  once  taught  by  the  Russian  priests  have 
one  after  another  died,  until  only  two  remain — those  of  Unalashka  and 
Belkovsky — and,  according  to  the  census  of  1880,  the  average  attend- 
juice  at  these  is  less  than  ten  of  both  sexes.  They  are  also  irregularly 
ko.pt.  If  only  one  or  two  appear  at  school  time,  the  session  is  adjourned 
until  more  arrive,  or  even  to  the  next  day.  l^o  English  is  taught  and 
o:ily  the  rudiments  of  Russian.  The  cliildren  of  those  who  learned  to 
lead  and  write  in  the  Rus.uan  schools,  deprived  of  schools  by  the  neg- 
lect of  the  Government,  are  left  to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  until,  among 
the  7,000  or  8,000  members  of  the  Gneco-Russian  Chun^h,  the  census  re- 
j>orts  less  than  400  able  to  read  or  write  in  the  Aleutian,  Kadiak,  or  Rus- 
sian languages.     Ontsi<le  of  the  Aleuts  and  a  tew  at  Sitka,  among  the 
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Kskimos  aud  Indiau  population  none  can  read  or  write  except  those  that 
during  the  past  four  years  liave  attended  the  schools  established  by  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Southeastern  Alaska. 

For  ten  years  after  the  purchase  the  entire  population,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  two  small  Eussian  schools  previously  mentioned  and  two 
t«mall  ones  on  the  Seal  Islands,  were  left  without  any  educational  oppor- 
tunities whatever. 

In  1877  my  attention  wi).s  earnestly  called  to  this  state  of  things,  and 
mce  that  time  I  have  miide  three  visits  to  Southeastern  Alaska,  and 
secured  for  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
the  establishment  of  five  schools  in  Southeastern  Alaska.  The  move- 
ment, however,  commenced  from  without,  and  was  the  result  of  mission 
schools  among  the  neighboring  tribes  in  British  Columbia. 

Fort  Wrangell  schools. — In  the  spring  of  1876  nine  Tsimpshean  In- 
dians came  up  the  coast  from  Fort  Simpson,  British  Columbia,  and 
took  a  contract  for  cutting  wood  for  the  military  i>ost  then  at  Fort 
Wrangell,  Alaska.  On  the  Sabbath,  as  was  their  custom,  they  gathered 
for  worship.  The.v  found  a  warm,  friend  in  Capt.  S.  P.  Jocelyn,  of  the 
Twenty-first  United  States  Infantry,  who  was  then  in  command  at  that 
station.  He  assisted  them  in  procuring  a  room  for  Sabbath  worship 
and  protected  them  from  interruptions.  He  also  supplied  them  with 
Aome  small  hymn-books  sent  to  the  fort  by  the  American  Tract  Society. 
At  the  close  of  their  contr«ict,  in  the  fall,  as  they  were  about  returning 
to  Fort  Simpson,  Clah,  who  had  been  the  leader  among  these  Indians, 
was  persuaded  to  remain  and  open  a  school.  Such  was  the  anxiety  of 
the  people  to  learn  that  his  school  w^s  attended  by  60  to  70  adults  be- 
8ides  children.  "  These  peo])le,"  said  a  sailor,  *'  are  crazy  to  learn. 
Going  up  the  beach  last  night,  I  overheard  an  Indian  girl  spelling 
words  of  one  and  two  syllables.  Upon  looking  into  the  house,  I  found 
that,  unable  to  procure  a  school  book,  she  was  learning  from  a  scrap  of 
newspaper  that  she  had  picked  up." 

Touched  by  the  eagerness  of  this  i>eople  to  learn,  a  soldier  at  the  post 
wrote  to  Major-General  Howard,  then  in  command  of  that  military  dis- 
trict, asking  if  some  society  could  not  be  interested  to  send  them  a  com- 
I)etent  teacher.  The  letter  was  placed  in  my  hands  in  May,  1877,  and 
imme4liately  published  in  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Soon  after  it  was  pub- 
lished in  the  leading  Presbyterian  newspapers  of  the  country,  with  a 
call  for  a  teacher. 

To  gain  a  better  understanding  of  this  movement  of  the  natives  for  a 
8cbool,  I  made  them  a  visit  in  August,  1877.  In  passing  through  Port- 
land I  found  a  teacher  who  had  had  large  ex])erience  in  mission  work  and 
Indian  schools — Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarland  —  whom  I  took  with  me.  Going 
ashore  upon  our  arrival,  August  10,  I  heard  the  ringing  of  the  bell  for 
the  afternoon  school,  and  went  directlv  to  the  school-house. 

About  twenty  pupils  were  in  attendance,  mostly  young  Indian  women. 
Two  or  three  boys  were  present;  also,  a  mother  and  her  three  little  (thil- 
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dren.  As  the  women  took  their  seats  on  the  roagh  plank  benches  each  one 
bowed  her  head  in  silent  prayer,  seeking  divine  help  in  her  studies. 
Soon  a  thoughtful  Indian  man  of  about  twenty -five  years  of  age  came 
in  and  took  his  seat  behind  the  rude  desk.  The  familiar  hymn  ^^  What 
a  friend  we  have  in  Jesus"  was  sung  in  English ;  a  prayer  followed  in 
the  Chinook  jargon,  which  is  the  common  language  of  the  various  tribes 
on  this  coast,  closing  with  the  repetition,  in  concert,  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
in  English.  After  lessons  were  studied  and  recited,  the  school  arose^ 
sung  the  long-metre  doxology,  and  recited  in  concert  the  benediction. 
Then  the  teacher  said,  '^  Good  afternoon,  my  pupils,"  to  which  came  the 
kindly  response,  "Good  afternoon,  teacher." 

The  school  was  in  full  operation,  but  under  great  difficulties.  They 
greatly  needed  maps  and  charts ;  they  were  also  in  great  need  of  a. 
school-house.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  they  were  renting  a  dance-hall 
for  a  school-room.  Upon  the  return  of  the  miners  for  the  winter,  the 
hall  had  to  be  given  up,  and  the  school  was  held  in  a  dilapidated  log^ 
house.  I  found  that  their  stock  of  books  inventoried  as  follows :  ibui* 
small  Bibles,  four  hymn  books,  three  primers,  thirteen  first  readers,  and 
one  wall  chart. 

Mrs.  McFarland  was  at  once  placed  in  charge  of  the  school,  with  Clat& 
as  an  assistant  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Dickinson,  a  Christian  Tongass  Indian^ 
as  interpreter.  Early  in  the  history  of  her  school,  Mrs.  McFarland  found, 
a  difficulty  in  holding  her  girl  pupils.  According  to  the  customs  of  theii* 
people,  they  were  frequently  hired  or  sold  by  their  own  mothers  to  white 
traders,  miners,  and  others  for  base  purposes.  And  the  brighter  the 
girl  the  greater  her  danger ;  for,  as  she  improved  in  the  school,  she  began 
to  dress  more  neatly,  comb  her  hair,  and  keep  her  person  more  cleanly  ; 
the  dull,  stolid  cast  of  countenance  gave  way  to  the  light  of  intelligence, 
and  she  began  to  be  more  attractive,  and  consequently  in  greater  demand* 
To  save  these  girls  necessitated  the  establishment  of  a  "home"  into 
which  they  could  be  gathered,  and  thus  taken  out  from  under  the  con- 
trol of  their  mothers.  Consequently  a  home  was  added  to  the  school 
in  October,  1878,  and  kept  in  what  was  formerly  the  hospital  building 
of  the  military  post. 

In  July,  1879,  I  made  my  second  trip  to  Alaska,  in  company  with 
Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Kendall,  senior  secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Home  Missions.  We  took  out  with  us  Miss  Maggie  J.  Dunbar,  to  t^ake 
charge  of  the  school,  while  Mrs.  McFarland  gave  her  whole  time  to  the 
^^home,"  which  has  since  been  named  the  McFarland  Home,  and  has 
now  30  inmates,  representing  thirteen  different  tribes. 

The  average  attendance  of  day  pupils  during  the  season  of  1880-'81 
was  60.  This  is  now  so  largely  increased  that  two  additional  teachers 
have  been  appointed.  During  the  season  of  1879  I  provided  for  the 
erection  of  a  large  two-story  building,  with  basement  and  attic,  40  by 
60  feet,  for  the  use  of  the  home  and  school,  which  has  since  been  com- 
pletofl  at  an  expense  of  *7,(»00.     In  August,  1878,  Rev.  S.  Hall  Young 
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was  sent  out  to  take  charge  of  the  mission  church  at  Fort  WraugelL 
In  Jane,  1879,  Rev.  W.  H.  R.  Oorlies  and  family  reached  Wrangell  aB 
volunteer  teachers.  Mrs.  Gorlies  at  once  opened  a  school  on  the  beach 
for  the  children  of  the  visiting  Indians,  of  whom  there  are  sometimes  as 
many  as  a  thousand.  These  come  from  all  parts  of  the  coast  for  the 
poriKMses  of  trade.  They  see  what  is  being  done  by  the  teachers  and 
carry  away  the  leaven  with  them.  This  school  on  the  beach  has  exerted 
a  very  wide  influence  and  created  a  demand  for  schools  among  several 
of  the  tribes.  During  the  long  winter  evenings  a  night  school  has  been 
carried  on  for  the  adults  by  Messrs.  Young  and  Gorlies. 

Sitka  whools.-^ln  the  winter  of  1877-78  I  secured  the  appointment 
of  Rev.  John  (t.  Brady  for  Sitka,  and  in  April,  1878,  a  school  was  opened 
by  Mr.  Brady  and  Miss  Fannie  E.  Kellogg.  In  December,  through  a 
combination  of  circumstances,  it  was  discontinued.  In  the  spring  of 
1880  Miss  Olinda  Austin  was  sent  out  from  New  York  City,  and  reopened 
the  school  April  5  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  guard-house,  with  103 
children  present.  This  number  increased  to  130.  Then  some  of  the 
parents  applied  for  admission,  but  could  not  be  received,  as  the  room 
would  not  hold  any  more.  Miss  Austin  received  the  support  and  sub- 
stantial assistance  of  Captain  Beardslee,  then  in  command  of  the  United 
States  ship  Jamestown,  who  proved  himself  a  warm  friend  of  the  enter- 
prise. In  July  the  school  was  moved  to  the  old  hospital  building.  In 
November  some  of  the  boys  applied  to  the  teacher  for  permission  to  live 
at  the  school-house.  At  home  there  was  so  much  drinking,  talking,  and 
carousing  that  they  could  not  study.  The  teacher  said  she  had  no 
accommodations,  bedding,  or  food  for  them.  But  they  were  so  much  in 
earnest  that  they  sai^  they  would  provide  for  themselves.  Upon 
receiving  permission,  seven  Indian  boys,  thirteen  and  fourteen  years  of 
age,  bringing  a  blanket  each  and  a  piece  of  tin  for  a  looking-glass, 
volnntarily  left  their  homes  and  took  up  their  abode  in  a  vacant  room 
of  one  of  the  Government  buildings.  Thus  commenced  the  boarding 
department  of  the  Sitka  school.  Soon  other  boys  joined  them.  One 
was  a  boy  who  had  been  taken  out  and  shot  as  a  witch,  but  was  res- 
cued by  the  officers  of  the  Jamestown  and  placed  in  the  school.  Gapt. 
Henry  Glass,  who  succeeded  Captain  Beardslee  in  command  of  the 
Jamestown,  from  the  first,  with  his  officers,  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
school.  As  he  has  had  opportunity  he  secured  boys  from  distant  tribes 
and  placed  them  in  the  school,  until  there  are  27  boys  in  the  boarding 
department. 

In  February,  1881,  Captain  Glass  established  a  rule  compelling  the 
attendance  of  the  Indian  children  upon  the  day  school,  which  was  a 
move  in  the  right  direction  and  has  worked  admirably.  He  first  caused 
the  Indian  village  to  be  cleaned  up,  ditches  dug  around  each  house  for 
drainage,  and  the  houses  whitewashed.  These  sanitary  regulations  have 
already  greatly  lessened  the  sickness  and  death  rate  among  them.  He 
theiicauH(M]  the  houses  to  bo  numbered,  and  an  aecnrate  census  taken  of 
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the  inmates,  adults,  and  children.    He  then  caused  a  label  to  be  made  of 
tin  for  each  child,  which  was  tied  around  the  neck  of  the  child,  with  his 

or  her  number  and  the  number  of 
the  house  on  it,  so  that  if  a  child 
was  found  on  the  street  during 
school  hours  the  Indian  policeman 
was  under  orders  to  take  the  num- 
bers on  the  labels  and  report  them, 
or  the  teacher  each  day  would  re- 
port that  such  numbers  from  such 
houses  were  absen  t  that  day.  The 
following  morning  the  head  Indian 
of  the  house  to  which  the  absentee 
belonged  was  summoned  to  ap- 
pear and  answer  for  the  absence 
of  the  child.  If  the  child  was  wil- 
fully absent,  the  head  mau  was 
lined  or  imprisoned.  A  few  cases 
of  fine  were  sufficient.  As  soon 
as  they  found  the  captain  in  ear- 
nest, the  children  were  all  in  school.  This  ran  the  average  attendance 
up  to  230  and  250,  one  day  reaching,  with  adults,  271.  In  April  Mr. 
Alonzo  E.  Austin  was  associated  with  his  daughter  in  the  school  and 
Mrs.  Austin  was  appointed  matron.  A  fuller  account  of  these  schools 
at  Port  Wrangell  and  at  Sitka,  together  with  the  Indian  schools  in 
British  Columbia,  is  to  be  found  in  a  book  published  by  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.,  755  Broadway,  New  York  City:  Alaska,  and  Missions  on  the 
North  Pacific  Coast.* 

Russian  school  at  Sitka. — In  the  fall  of  1879,  through  a  private  effort 
made  by  Captain  Beardslee,  the  officers  of  the  United  States  ship 
Jamestown,  and  the  citizens  of  Sitka,  a  school  was  opened  by  Alonzo 
E.  Austin  for  the  white  and  Bussian  children,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  45  to  65.  When,  in  the  spring  of  1880,  Mr.  Austin  went  into 
the  Indian  school,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  second  daughter,  who  left 
in  August  to  teach  an  Indian  school  among  the  Hoonyahs.  Miss  Aus- 
tin was  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Zechard,  who  is  now  in  charge. 

Takoo, — During  the  summer  of  1880,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  R.  Corlies 
4jarried  on  a  temporary  school  among  the  Takoos. 

Haines, —  In  the  summer  of  1880,  Mrs.  Sarah  Dickinson,  a  Christian 
Tongass  Indian,  was  sent  to  open  a  school  at  the  store  of  the  North- 
west Trading  Company,  among  the  Chilkats,  at  the  head  of  Lynn  Chan- 
nel. During  the  past  summer  I  erected  at  that  point  a  residence  for 
the  teachers  and  provided  a  school  building,  leaving  Rev.  E.  S.  Wil- 
Jard,  of  Illinois,  in  charge,  with  a  flourishing  school  of  65  pupils. 

Boyd. — During  the  past  siunmer  I  erected  a  school-house  and  resi- 
dence for  the  teachers  in  the  i>riucipal  village  of  the  Hoonyahs,  on 
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Cross  Sound,  and  left  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  B.  Styles,  of  New  York 
City,  in  charge  of  tlie  school.    The  attendance  is  from  70  to  80. 

Hfdah  Tribe. —  At  Jackson,  near  the  southern  end  of  Prince  of  Wales 
Island,  the  chiet  presented  me  with  a  good  native  house,  which  I  al- 
tered over  and  repaired  so  that  it  will  answer  very  well  for  a  school 
this  winter.  Next  season  I  hope  to  build  there  also.  The  teacher  is 
Mr.  James  E.  Ghapmau,  of  Ohiv). 

In  all  these  schools  the  English  language  is  taught.  The  above  five 
schools  in  the  Alexandria  Archipelago,  with  the  small  Russian  schools 
at  Uualashka  and  Belkovsky,  and  the  two  schools  of  the  Alaska  Com- 
mercial Company,  on  the  Seal  Islands,  comprise  all  the  schools  in  Alaska, 
leaving  a  population  of  fully  20,000  without  any  educational  advantages 
whatever. 

As  Alaska  is  the  only  section  of  the  United  States  where  govern- 
mental or  local  aid  has  not  been  furnished  for  schools,  it  is  but  justice 
that  the  friends  of  education  should  press  Congress  for  aid. 

Then,  as  American  citizens  and  educators,  feeling  ashamed  that  any 
section  of  our  land  should  be  worse  off  educationally  than  when  under 
the  control  of  Russia,  having  failed  to  continue  the  schools  that  for 
many  years  were  sustained  by  the  Russian  government,  we  should 
join  in  indorsing  the  request  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education, 
which  was  approved  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  on 
the  loth  of  February  transmitted  to  Congress  in  a  special  message  by 
the  President,  asking  for  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  education  ia 
Alaska. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks,  Mr.  Sheldon  offered  the  follow- 
ing preamble  and  resolution;  which  were  adopted  unanimously : 

Whereas  tlie  oative  populatiou  of  Alaska  have  alone  of  all  sections  of  our  common 
oonutry  been  overlooked  in  educational  provisions;  and 

Whereas  the  President  has  sent  to  Congress  a  special  message  asking  for  an  appro- 
priation of  150,000  for  education  in  Alaska,  to  be  disbursed  through  the  National 
Bureau  of  Education  :  Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  earnestly  requests  from  the  Committees  of  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  a  favorable  consideration 
of  the  above  request. 

The  text  of  the  second  paper  presented,  by  W.  W.  Godding,  m.  d., 
Superintendent  of  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  is  as  follows: 

A  WORD  WITH  TEACHERS  FROM  MY  STANDPOINT. 

Gentlemen  :  You  take  the  mind  young  and  fresh  in  life's  morning 
and  send  it,  aspiring  to  become  godlike,  on  its  upward  flight;  I  receive 
it  torn  and  bleeding  as  it  comes  fluttering  down;  is  there  anything  in 
common  between  our  studies  that  I  should  ask  you  to  pause  for  fifteen 
minutes  in  the  important  labors  of  your  session  to  listen  to  met  I 
doubt  it,  unless  you  consider  it  in  the  light  of  a  fifteen-minutes  recess. 
How  shall  I  teach  the  teachers t    The  germ  of  insamty  \\e^\>^<:^^^XXi^ 
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education,  and  1  question  if  the  inexorable  law  in  nature  which  we  know 
as  that  of  ^Hhe  survival  of  the  fittest"  will  not,  in  spite  of  any  or  all 
education,  send  a  considerable  per  cent,  of  weak  brains  to  moulder  and 
become  moss-grown  within  asylum  walls.  This  seems  but  a  reasonable 
deduction  from  the  facts  within  my  own  observation ;  but  then  I  re- 
flect that  the  sources  of  life  and  reason  are  not  in  our  hands ;  I  know 
how  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  of  that  subtle  something  we  call  com- 
mon sense  makes  the  difference  between  the  wise  man  and  the  fool ; 
remembering,  too,  how  a  sage  physician,  by  a  sudden  flash  of  sunlight 
thrown  from  a  min*or  upon  an  idiot  boy  in  a  darkened  room,  awakened 
a  gleam  of  intelligence,  disclosing  a  mind  where  it  had  hitherto  been 
supposed  to  have  no  existence,  I  realize  what  teaching  in  the  hands  of 
a  master  may  accomplish;  then,  standing  among  the  melancholy  ruins 
where  my  studies  bring  me,  I  think  that  perhaps  a  different  education 
would  have  spared  a  father's  anguish  for  his  only  son,  could  have  saved 
this  demented  girl 

To  have  been  some  maii^H  delight, 

might  have  still  kept  eloquent  that  drivelling  tongue;  and  so  I  am 
here. 

From  my  standpoint  the  first  mistake  that  we  make  in  the  education 
of  the  young  is  that  we  do  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  child ;  we  are  not  all  cast  in  the  same  mould,  even  if  we  do 
bear  the  same  image.  This  lethargic  youth,  whose  mental  integuments 
are  like  the  wrappings  of  a  rhinoceros,  needs  all  our  goading — a  brain 
fever  is  hardly  possible  to  such  an  organization;  but  this  girl,  with  clear 
skin,  spare  neck,  intellectual  forehead,  and  speaking  eyes,  whose  les- 
sons are  always  perfect,  whose  answer  anticipates  almost  your  very 
thought,  whose  nervous  susceptibility  quivers  through  every  fibre  il 
she  fancies  your  reproof  of  the  above  mentioned  blockhead  is  meant 
for  her — it  is  not  study  out  of  school  that  she  requires,  but  the  gym- 
nasium, the  rest  of  long  vacations  in  the  summer  fields,  with  nights  of 
repose  unbroken  by  any  dreams  of  school  prizes.  I  know  ofttimes  your 
bright  scholar  is  such  an  oasis  in  a  desert  of  abounding  dulness  that 
there  is  a  strong  temptation  to  the  teacher  to  give  him  free  rein;  hence 
it  often  occurs  that  your  valedictorian  is  never  heard  of  afterwanls. 
It  is  staying  power  that  you  want  more  than  brilliancy  of  mind. 

Are  we  not  asking  too  much  of  our  children  !  Lay  the  foundations 
broad — the  broader  the  better — in  physical  health,  and  let  the  mental 
growth  be  natural  without  forcing.  I  like  the  open-air  summer 
schools;  even  in  our  climate  we  should  be  gainers  with  more  of  the  out- 
door life  of  the  old  Greeks ;  I  wish  we  had  again  the  forum  and  the 
grove  of  Academia;  in  such  schools  our  children  would  gain  in  vigor  to 
more  than  counterbalance  their  loss  in  the  exact  methods  of  book 
teaching.  Yes;  the  advance  in  all  kindx*^  of  knowledge  is  something 
woncliMfnl.     They  tell  me  it  is  necjessary  that  my  son  should  begin  at 
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the  a^  of  seven  to  fit  for  college,  if  he  is  to  enter  Harvard ;  it  is  true 
he  be^rins  to  shed  his  milk  teeth  at  that  time,  but  he  will  only  see  of 
Harvard  the  outside  of  the  buildings,  for,  college  or  no  college,  I  do  not 
intend  to  make  him  the  last  of  my  race.  You  say,  and  probably  truly, 
that  the  student  now  must  know  more  when  he  enters  college  than  I 
did  when  I  graduated,  and,  I  maj^  add,  than  I  ever  have  since.  And 
what  do  you  accomplish  by  crowding  all  this  accumulation  of  wisdom 
into  one  little  brain  t  Why,  you  have  increased  the  cerebration,  you 
have  intensified  the  nervous  action,  but  you  have  not  enlarged  the 
cranium,  or,  if  you  have,  the  chances  are  you  have  done  so  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  physical  vigor. 

But  you  say  by  our  education  we  have  moved  forward  the  limit  of  the 
individual  life.  For  thirty  centuries,  and  I  know  not  for  how  much 
longer,  the  Psalmist's  three  score  years  and  ten  have  been  the  inexora- 
ble horizon  of  earthly  existence;  we  cannot  change  this,  but  we  do 
practically  extend  it  by  enlarging  its  vista ;  our  life  keeps  quick  step  to 
the  wonderful  march  of  science;  we  ride  with  the  storm,  we  write  with 
the  lightning,  we  paint  with  the  sunbeam;  everything  is  by  the  instan- 
taneous process.  As  Poe  said  of  the  singer  Malibran,  ^^She  crowded 
ages  into  hours;  she  left  the  world  at  twenty-nine,  having  existed  her 
thousands  of  years."  I  grant  you,  if  this  were  the  final  age,  nothing 
could  be  more  desirable;  if  this  was  the  closing  scene  and  no  coming 
time,  no  children  to  inherit  our  exhausted  vitality  and  to  call  us  any- 
thing but  blessed. 

In  a  bookstore,  the  other  day,  the  first  volume  that  met  my  eye  was 
entitled  A  New  Form  of  Nervous  Disease.  New  form!  Why  their 
name  is  legion.  A  treatise  on  the  neurotic  disorders  now  makes  one 
of  the  largest  works  in  a  physician's  library.  It  is  an  age  spendthrift 
alike  in  brain  and  in  material.  Of  the  heat  and  power  that  have  been 
slowly  accumulated  in  the  coal  measures  through  the  eons  of  geologic 
time,  which  would  last  with  careful  consumption  for  myriad  generations, 
we  take  2  per  cent,  for  our  purpose,  sending  the  remaining  98  per  cent. 
to  be  dissipated  in  warming  interstellar  space.  To  the  charge  of 
wasteful  expenditure,  modem  science  answers  that  future  generations 
can  make  available  the  energy  of  the  tides  and  keep  warm  by  electri- 
city stored  up  in  reservoirs  whose  feasibility  is  even  now  being  demon- 
strated. They  will  need  it,  for  our  ruthless  destruction  of  the  forests 
will  not  even  leave  them  the  luxury  of  a  wood  fire.  Yes,  power  is 
convertible  into  everything  short  of  mind,  but  that  I  doubt.  The 
"  Promethean  heat "  once  exhausted,  the  vital  energy  of  a  race  de- 
stroyed, science,  that  tells  us  so  much,  knows  of  no  way  to  restore  it,  and 
history  points  us  only  to  the  Huns  and  the  Goths. 

The  danger  to  our  civilization  to-day  lies  in  the  direction  of  nervous 
exhaustion.  1  know  that  those  who  believe  that  we  are  just  on  the  dawn 
of  an  intellectual  and  a  material  millenium  will  smile  at  this,  and  they 
will  tell  you  that  never  in  the  history  of  the  world  was  there  a  highei 
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manhood,  or  a  time  wlieu  the  iudividual  man  was  so  grandly  cared  for  and 
had  sach  possibilities  as  at  present.  The  world,  in  its  successive  epochs 
of  civilization,  has  always  shown  a  culmination  of  prosperity  and  an  in- 
tellectual blossoming  just  before  it«  decline.  Witness  the  Augustine  era 
and  that  age  of  gold  of  Spanish  conquest  and  renown.  This  is  the  age 
of  brain ;  the  marvellous  discoveries  of  science  are  utilized  to  intensify 
our  struggle  for  wealth,  for  vantage  ground,  to  make  all  the  universe 
tributary  to  the  little  span  of  our  human  life.  Tlie  luxuries  of  the  last 
generation  have  become  the  necessities  of  this ;  wealth  is  only  relative, 
and  power  never  brings  content ;  there  is  a  constant  increment  of  strain, 
and  woe  to  the  brain  that  goes  halt  or  maimed  into  that  battle. 

Do  you  say  this  is  the  mere  vagary  of  an  alarmist,  the  Cassandra- like 
cry  that  finds  no  believers  f  Ah,  but  while  it  was  in  the  infinite  decrees 
that  Cassandra  should  not  be  believed  iu  that  fated  city,  none  the  less 
did  the  divine  afflatus  compel  her  to  prophesy,  none  the  less  were  her 
forebodings  true.  Do  not  understand  me  to  mean  that  our  school  edu- 
cation is  responsible  for  all  this;  no,  not  even  for  any  considerable  part 
of  what  we  are  pleasexl  to  call  the  spirit  of  the  times ;  but  what  I  do  say 
m  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  tejicher,  instead  of  drifting  with  the  tide 
and  accepting*  the  tendencies  of  the  age  iis  something  inevitable  and  not 
to  be  overcome,  to  stand  up  in  the  dignity  of  his  great  office,  and  of  his 
manhood,  and  call  a  halt  to  this  on-rushing  ma<lness,  and  to  so  instruct 
the  coming  generation,  the  youths  who  shall  take  our  places,  those  who 
"  shall  be  kings  hereafter,"  as  to  lead  them  into  a  ''  more  excellent  way.^ 
In  truth,  we  are  sponsors  for  the  future  as  well  as  possessors  of  the 
present,  and  are  morally  bound  to  transmit  this  earth,  which  is  ours  to- 
day, and  the  vigor  of  this  human  life,  which  for  a  span  we  hold,  unim- 
paired to  those  who  in  the  endless  procession  shall  come  after  us,  as  the 
miller  may  use  the  water  in  the  river  to  turn  his  wheel  and  pass  it  on 
to  another,  but  has  no  right  to  divert  the  channel  or  poison  the  stream. 

This  brings  me  to  what  I  have  to  say  on  heredity,  a  subject  which  con- 
cerns you  as  educators  in  the  broadest  sense,  not  of  children  alone  but 
of  communities.  Just  now,  for  the  purposes  of  a  certain  trial,  the  news- 
papers, those  blind  Samsons  in  the  cause  of  popular  education,  have 
given  out  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  hereditary  disease,  that  the 
most  eminent  exi)erts  have  so  stated.  Well,  what  my  brethren,  who 
stand  away  up  at  the  head  of  the  class  did  say,  trying  to  be  very  exact 
in  the  use  of  language,  feeling  that  they  were  under  oath,  was,  that  the 
tendency  to  insanity  was  hereditary,  not  the  disease  itself.  ''The  rose 
by  any  other  name," — but  in  common  parlance  we  say,  and  properly  say, 
hereditary  disease;  and  where  a  great  truth  is  involved  we  cannot  af- 
fonl  to  be  misled  by  any  subtleties  of  exact  definition.  And  here  I  take 
occasion  to  say,  in  answer  to  this  newspaper  dictum,  that  the  hereditary 
character  of  insanity  is  a  perfectly  well  established  tact  in  medical  science, 
and  is  recognized  as  such  by  the  profession,  and  that,  acting  as  the  re- 
mote cause,  hereditary  predisposition  has  probably  more  to  do  with  the 
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development  of  insanity  to-day  than  all  the  assi^ed  immediate  causes 
put  together.  "Visiting  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children 
unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation"  is  not  a  mere  metaphor  of  ori- 
ental language,  it  is  a  fact ;  it  was  true  three  thousand  years  ago,  it  i» 
true  now.  We  say  this  child  does  not  learn  because  he  has  no  head,, 
but  the  real  trouble  is  the  father  was  acephalous  before  him;  what  a 
thousand  pities  such  a  father  ever  had  a  son;  the  fool-killer  vnfLS  an  im- 
portant agent  in  the  twilight  dawn  of  civilization  which  we  miss  at  its 
noonday.  From  Lycurgus  to  Christianity  is  an  immense  advance ;  he 
cared  for  the  race  and  forgot  the  individual;  but  may  we  not  be  in  dan- 
ger of  forgetting  the  race  entirely  in  our  care  for  the  individual  t  Christ- 
ianity came  down  from  Heaven  with  its  divine  mission  to  the  poor  and 
the  outcast,  and  its  promise  is  that  "the  meek  shall  inherit  the  eaith,'^ 
but  should  we  not  draw  the  line  at  defectives,  and  stop  the  intermar- 
riage of  the  insane  ! 

Impress  upon  those  who  look  to  you  for  instruction  and  guidance  that,, 
while  in  their  tender  care  and  sympathy  for  these  unfortunates  they  will 
do  well  to  imitate  the  divine  compassion,  they  shall,  as  they  value  the 
integrity  of  the  race,  in  their  pity  stop  short  of  marriage.  It  is  time  that 
the  laws  which  govern  heredity  were  taught  in  schools  other  than  medi- 
cal. Sins  against  the  physical  no  less  than  those  involving  the  mora) 
nature  are  far  reaching  in  their  effects.  Ah,  what  a  moral  teacher  vice 
becomes  when  we  see  its  last  stages  in  a  hospital  I  Sometimes  I  think 
I  will  open  a  school,  for  though  I  am  but  little  of  a  preacher  and  less  of 
a  teacher,  my  hospital  could  furnish  a  Kindergarten  with  some  striking 
object  lessons.  Contemplating  the  misery  resulting  from  hereditary  dis- 
ease alone,  looking  on  these  pitiable  wrecks  where  vice  and  degeneracy  ^ 
insanity  and  scrofula,  have  left  their  blight  on  faces  more  eloquent  of  the 
truth  of  the  inheritance  of  sin  and  the  wages  that  it  brings  than  any  poor 
words  of  mine  can  be,  I  wish  I  could  take  the  young  men  just  breaking 
ground  for  the  planting  of  their  wild  oats*,  and  let  these  silent  teachers 
speak  to  them  I  We  sow  the  wind;  "ah,  what  shall  the  harvest  bef " 

No,  you  do  not  need  to  remind  me  how  easily,  when  its  passions  are 
involved,  the  world  forgets  the  lessons  of  its  philosophy,  and  a.s  a  physi- 
cian I  do  not  expect  to  recover  Love  from  his  blindness,  but  all  the  more 
I  recognize  how  far  up  in  "  the  glorious  procession  of  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs'' some  souls  will  hereafter  stand  whose  lives  like  their  devotions 
have  been  single,  w  hose  silent  purpose  has  been  that  the  inherited  taint 
of  their  blood  should  die  out  from  the  world  with  them.  And  we  liave 
seen  in  them  only  single  men  and  women,  who  being  so  much  occupied 
in  doing  good  liad  found  no  time  "  to  marry  or  be  given  in  marriage,"  and 
so  left  no  children  to  inherit  their  many  virtues.  But  perhaps  the  Great 
Teacher  saw^  those  lives  otherwise,  and  had  such  in  mind  when  he  said 
for  our  instruction  tlie  words  that  we  are  inclined  to  hurry  over  as  we 
lead,  "And  some  have  made  themselves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of 
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heaven's  sake.''  Too  much  already  the  race  is  poisoned  with  hereditary 
taint;  yes,  as  we  use  language,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  inherited  dis- 
ease; it  is  a  sin  to  conceal  it;  to  deny  it  is  a  crime. 

The  fifteen  minutes,  for  which  I  thank  you,  are  over.  This  is  indeed  a 
weird  paper  for  teachers,  as  much  out  of  place  with  its  detention  as 
that  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  to  the  wedding  guest ;  but  if  you  censure 
it  from  the  educational  standpoint  my  apology  must  be  that  I  have 
erred  with  the  old  Athenian  teacher  who  exhibited  a  drunken  man  to 
his  children  as  a  temperance  lecture. 

Dr.  John  M.  GREaoRY  was  next  introduced,  and  read  the  following 
paper: 

SOME  FUNDAMENTAL  INQUIRIES  OONOBRNINa  THE   COMMON  SCHOOL 

STUDIES. 

Are  the  studies  of  our  common  schools  wisely  chosen  f  Are  the  seven 
branches  universally  taught  in  our  common  schools,  and  which  consti- 
tute the  sole  work  of  many  thousands  of  these,  such  as  an  intelligent 
parent  or  teacher  would  select  out  of  the  wide  range  of  knowledge  for 
the  whole  school  learning  of  many  millions  of  our  people  f  In  other 
words,  are  spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  gram- 
mar, and  occasionally  the  history  of  the  United  States,  worthy  to  fill 
the  entire  time  of  tens  of  thousands  of  schools  and  to  absorb  the  whole 
school  life  of  a  large  majority  of  our  children f  Questions  of  greater 
apparent  dignity  may  come  before  us,  but  none  of  wider  practical  im- 
port. They  may  seem  to  some  to  have  a  hint  of  radicalism,  or  even  of 
revolution  in  them,  but  that  is  not  to  alarm  us.  Human  civilization 
has  advanced  by  the  abandonment  of  old  errors  and  superstitions  as 
well  as  by  the  discovery  of  new  truths. 

It  is  time  to  question  our  educational  theories  and  processes  to  the 
bottom.  If  they  are  true  and  right,  we  want  the  proofs;  if  they  are 
false  and  wrong  in  any  respect  or  degree,  we  ought  to  know  it.  While 
the  i^ational  Congress,  oppressed  with  a  new  sense  of  the  immense  dif- 
ficulties and  dangers  which  hang  over  some  portions  of  the  Republic, 
are  discussing  with  a  breadth  of  view  never  before  exhibited  projects 
of  national  aid  to  education,  the  professional  educators  of  the  country, 
the  men  whose  lifelong  familiarity  with  educational  affairs  has  made 
them  experts,  may  well  be  asked  to  reexamine  every  question  which 
may  concern  the  work  to  be  done  or  can  practically  affect  results.  And, 
certainly,  no  question  more  nearly  concerns  that  work  than  the  work 
itself,  the  education  to  be  given.  Why  ought  these  seven  studies  to 
be  taught,  these  Inore  than  others,  and  especially  these  in  place  of  all 
others t  Who  selected  these  studies  at  the  outset?  And,  if  wisely 
chosen  then,  do  they  remain  the  best  to-day  ? 

Many  and  serious  complaints  have  been  made,  and  sometimes  in  high 
quarters,  against  the  meagre  products  of  our  common  school  system,  and 
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though  much  of  this  complaint  is  prejudiced  and  unreasonable,  he  is 
a  bold  man  who  dares  say  that  the  school  system  is  accomplishing  all 
it  ought  and  all  we  may  rightfully  expect.  What  if  a  mistake  lies  at 
the  thi*eshold,  and  the  work  undertaken  is  not  precisely  the  work  we 
need  to  have  done!  If  our  270,000  teachers  have  been  set  at  the  wrong 
work  or  the  right  work  in  a  wrong  way,  is  not  a  partial  faihire  certain 
and  unavoidable  T 

No  one  will  claim  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  what  studies  shall 
be  taught  and  learned  in  the  people's  schools ;  and  it  is  a^  little  to  be 
claimed  that  the  extent  to  which  each  study  shall  be  carried  is  a  mat- 
ter of  no  importance,  since  any  one  study  may  be  expanded  into  the 
labor  of  a  lifetime. 

TUE   CHARGES  AGAINST  THE   COMMON    SCHOOL  STUDIES. 

It  is  of  the  seven  studies  as  they  are  taught  in  the  common  schools 
of  the  country  district  that  I  wish  to  speak.  In  the  graded  schools  of 
the  more  populous  districts  and  in  the  villages  and  cities,  much  change 
has  been  made  for  the  better;  and  to  these  much  of  my  criticism  will 
not  apply. 

There  are  three  distinct  counts  in  the  indictment  which  may  be 
brought  against  these  studies : 

First.  They  found  their  way  into  the  schools  by  accident,  and  with- 
out the  intelligent  choice  of  a  person  competent  to  select  them. 

Second.  Having  gained  their  admission  to  the  school,  they  have,  from 
the  undue  multiplication  of  text  books,  monopolized  the  school  life  of 
our  children,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  equally  important  studies. 

Third.    They  give  no  adequate  return  for  the  time  spent  upon  them. 

PROOFS  OF   FIRST  CHARGE. 

The  proof  of  our  first  proposition  can  be  furnished  by  many  of  our 
older  citizens,  who  recollect  the  school  of  their  childhood.  Indeed,  but 
little  proof  is  needed,  for  I  have  never  heard  it  claimed  that  these  stud- 
ies were  duly  selected  out  of  the  wide  range  of  human  knowledge  us 
embracing  things  the  most  important  for  children  to  know  or  as  fur- 
nishing the  mental  exercises  most  suitable  for  childhood.  The  most 
that  can  be  said  in  their  favor  is  that  they  have  such  a  degree  of  utility 
that,  ha\'ing  gained  admission,  they  have  kept  their  place,  and  may  now 
properly  claim  to  occupy  some  share  of  attention  in  the  school  work- 
Certainly  no  one  in  the  careful  and  intelligent  review  will  pronounce 
them  the  only  stndies  needed  by  the  mass  of  the  i)e()ple. 

But,  though  not  intended  for  proof,  a  brief  historical  statement  of  the 
way  in  which  these  studies  entered  the  school  will  allow  us  to  criticise 

tiiem  with  more  freedom. 

* 

READING   IN   COMMON    SCHOOLS. 

The  ejirliest  common  schools,  or  schools  for  the  common  people,  had 
for  their  cinct  end  instruction  in  the  art  of  reading,  in  order  to  enable 
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the  people  to  read  the  Bible  and  the  psalm  book.  Such  were  Luther's 
Bchools  and  the  parish  schools  of  England.  Orthography  came  with 
rejMling  as  a  necessary  step  in  learning  to  read.  These  two  studies 
may,  therefore,  be  counted  as  having  had  a  legitimate  introduction, 
since  the  schools  were  organized  in  their  behalf.  Against  these  our 
first  charge  does  not  e8i>ecially  lie.  Kor  against  writing,  which  came 
in  as  an  adjunct  of  reading,  with  similar  practical  uses.  These  three, 
indeed,  are  not  sciences,  but  simply  literary  arts,  which  give  the  mas- 
tery over  written  language.  As  preliminary  to  all  book  learning,  they 
SLiv  properly  in  the  schools.  To  read  one's  lesson  is  necessary  in  order 
to  learn  it. 

Our  second  and  third  counts  lie  against  them  with  full  force.  Read- 
ing and  spelling  occupy  an  undue  share  of  time  in  the  common  schools, 
a  proportion  of  time  wholly  unnecessary  to  the  proper  learning  of 
tliem;  and  they  afford  no  adequate  return  in  the  knowledge  or  culture 
given  for  the  time  so  occupied.  The  reading  lessons  are  not  stopped 
when  the  pupil  has  become  able  to  read  (as  Luther  would  have  had 
him)  his  Bible  and  hymn-book,  nor  when  he  can  read  (as  we  would 
have  him)  his  text  books  and  the  newspaper  besides.  They  continue 
to  go  on  year  after  year,  filling  up  in  the  common  school  fully  one-third 
of  the  scant  time  of  the  teacher  and  using  up  a  nearly  equal  proportion 
of  each  child's  school  days.  Long  series  of  readers,  made  up  of  scraps 
of  literature,  follow  each  other  in  seemingly  endless  procession.  Spell- 
ing keeps  its  place  beside  its  sister  art,  and  through  the  years  the  pupil 
passes  along  the  columns  of  selected  words  vainly  attempting  to  fix  in 
mind  the  characters  of  which  they  are  Qomposed  by  dint  of  repeating 
the  names  of  those  characters. 

And  after  all  this  enormous  wast<5  of  time  and  money,  the  number  of 
pupils  who  learn  to  peruse  with  ejisy  and  critical  intelligence  the  col- 
ums  of  the  next  newspaper  or  the  books  they  have  occasion  to  consult, 
or,  going  beyond  the  mere  silent  perusal,  are  able  to  render  the  thoughts 
of  the  writer  into  clear  articulation,  with  proper  inflections  and  emphasis, 
is  very  small,  and,  small  as  it  is,  is  made  up  chiefly  of  those  who  did  not 
learn  by  reading  in  school,  but  from  the  private  perusal  of  books  fur- 
nished them  at  home  or  through  the  Sunday  schools. 

Spelling,  the  adjunct  of  reailing  and  writihg,  shows  a  still  poorer  rec- 
ord and  result.  The  common  school  pupils  are  few  who  in  later  years 
can  spell  correctly  even  the  words  in  common  use,  or  can  write,  save  in 
scrawls  almost  illegible. 

It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  the  reading  lessons  may  be  and  are  some- 
times made,  by  intellig<*nt  and  skilful  teachers,  the  medium  of  much 
valuable  information  and  culture.  Under  such  teachers,  the  reading 
lesson  teaches  history,  geography,  grammar,  language,  literature,  sci- 
ence, morals,  and  a  hundred  things  besides.  The  reading  class  becomes 
a  school  in  itself,  a  school  of  universal  knowledge;  but  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable and  unsafe  to  expect  the  ordinary  common  school  teacher  to 
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do  such  work  as  this.  Only  the  most  gifted  and  those  of  ample  reading 
and  wide  scholarship  can  thus  make  one  branch  of  learning  an  open 
door  to  all  others. 

ARITHMETIC   IN   SCHOOL. 

If  now,  from  the  studies  which  relate  to  the  mother  tongue,  and  which 
we  have  agreed  have  their  rightful  place  in  the  common  schools  of  the 
people,  we  pass  to  those  claiming  attention  as  knowledges,  the  question 
as  to  their  value  and  rightfulness  of  choice  would  seem  more  pertinent. 
Let  us  take,  first,  the  most  universally  studied  and  most  appreciated  of 
the  remaining  studies,  arithmetic.  This  now  holds  so  high  a  pl»€e  in 
the  public  esteem  that  many  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  within  the 
memory  of  living  men  arithmetic  was  not  allowed  to  be  taught  in  some 
common  schools  of  New  England.  It  is  true,  as  we  learn  from  Governor 
Winthrop's  Journal,  that  "divers  free  schools  were  erected,  as  at  Rox- 
bury  and  at  Boston,  where  they  made  an  order  to  allow  fifty  pounds  to 
the  master,  and  an  house  and  thirty  pounds  to  an  usher,  who  should 
also  teach  to  rend  and  write  and  cipher,''^  Ciphering  to  the  extent  of 
the  four  rules  seemed  needful  to  them,  but  it  was  far  from  being  a  com- 
mon study  in  the  common  schools  till  more  than  a  hundred  years  later. 
A  writer  in  Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education  relates  that  the 
officers  in  some  districts  allowed  evening  schools  to  be  established  for 
teaching  arithmetic,  but  refused  it  admission  among  the  day  school 
studies.  At  a  still  later  day,  and  within  the  memory  of  many  of  us,  it 
was  studied  for  the  main  part  only  by  boys  and  young  men.  Many  of 
the  girls  neglected  it  entirely  or  learned  only  the  four  simple  rules.  It 
made  its  way  to  favor  from  the  feeling  that  it  was  in  some  way  connected 
with  our  business  affairs  and* would  help  men  to  make  and  save  money. 
No  one  thought  of  establishing  any  comparison  between  this  simple  art 
of  numbering  and  other  fields  of  knowledge,  either  to  ascertaii;!  its  value 
in  the  information  it  gave  or  in  the  discipline  it  afforded,  or  to  determine 
how  much  time  it  should  have. 

I  do  not  need  to  pause  here  to  prove  how  erroneous  or  exaggerated 
the  ideas  of  its  value  now  so  widely  prevalent.  These  will  sufficiently 
appear  in  our  future  discussion. 

THE   GRAMMAR   STUDY. 

En^^lif.h  grammar  came  still  later  into  the  common  school  course,  and 
lor  a  long  time  held  only  a  narrow  space  in  that  course  as  a  study  for 
the  more  mature  and  advanced  pupils.  In  the  outset  it  was  introduced 
by  some  occasional  teacher,  who,  having  spent  a  term  or  two  at  the 
ac;i<lemy  or  at  college,  liad  learned  Latin  grammar  or  that  strange  Eng- 
hsli  grammar  borrowed  almost  bodily  from  the  Latin,  and  who  felt  am- 
bitious to  show  his  learning,  or,  perhaps,  benevolently  concluded  to  ex- 
teml  it  to  his  older  and  brigliter  pupils.  From  an  occasional  study,  it 
became,  in  time,  a  regular  one,  ami  was  extended  from  the  few  who 
first  attempted  its  mastery  to  nearly  the  whole  body  of  the  children. 
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The  idea  of  its  usefulness  to  t^jach  correct  speech  was  in  after  yeara 
thought  of  aud  made  a  reason  for  retaining  the  study  in  the  schools. 

GEOOKAPHY  CALLED  TO  ACCOUNT. 

Very  many  are  now  living  who  can  remember  the  first  introduction 
of  geography  into  the  circle  of  our  common  school  studies.  I  recall 
now  a  certain  small  but  thick  octavo  volnme,  with  a  single  map  of  the 
world  folded  in  opposite  the  title  page,  which  bore  the  name  Morse's 
Geography.  It  was  occasionally  brought  to  the  winter  school  by  the 
big  boys  and  girls,  and  when  they  had  exhausted  the  reading  lessons 
of  the  American  Prece])tor,  the  Columbian  Orator,  and  the  old  Third 
Part,  they  resorted  to  this  geography  as  a  reading  book.  The  poor 
nmp  was  speedily  disposed  of  as  an  unnecessary  incumbrance,  and 
the  descriptions  of  the  boundaries,  charact^^ristics,  x>roductions,  &c.y 
of  the  several  countries  were  read  as  interesting  facts.  Occasionally 
classes  would  be  formed  to  learn  and  recite  lessons  from  these  map- 
less  geographies,  till  at  length  some  bookmaker,  seeing  the  chance  of 
introducing  a  new  text  book,  provided  us  with  geographies  fitted  up 
with  maps  and  furnished  with  innumerable  map  questions,  sufficient 
to  occupy  our  time  for  several  years.  The  study  became  common,  and 
now  ranks  among  the  universal  requirements  of  our  common  schools* 
Surely  no  one  can  claim  that  the  intelligence  of  school  boards,  or  of 
wise  parents,  or  of  anxious  and  far  seeing  teachers  selected  this  from 
the  round  of  human  knowledge  and  accomplished  its  introduction  on  the 
ground  of  its  superior  utility,  either  as  a  knowledge  or  as  an  exercise 
of  the  mind.  Entering  by  accident,  it  owes  its  continuance  to  the  en- 
terprise of  bookmakers  and  book  publishers.  Such  is  the  simple  his- 
tory of  the  origin  of  our  common  school  studies. 

THE  TESTIMONY. 

From  some  articles  on  ''the  schools  of  sixty  years  ago"  in  Barnard's 
American  Journal  of  Educatiouf  volnlne  13,  we  extract  the  testimony 
concerning  the  early  schools  of  New  England  given  by  some  well  known 
citizens  and  educators.  Noah  Webster  writes:  ''No  geography  was 
studied  before  the  i>ublicatiou  of  Dr.  Morse's  small  books  on  that  sub- 
ject ab6ut  the  year  1780  or  1787."  ''Before  the  Revolution  and  for  some 
time  afterwards,  no  slates  were  used  in  the  common  schools ;  all  writing 
and  the  operations  in  arithmetic  were  on  paper.  The  teacher  wrote  the 
copies  and  gave  the  sums  in  arithmetic,  few  or  none  of  the  pupils  having 
any  books  as  a  guide.'^  "No  English  grammar  was  generally  taught 
in  common  schools  when  I  was  young."  Dr.  Webster  says  the  books 
commonlv  used  in  the  schools  in  those  days  w^ere  the  Bible,  the  Psalter, 
and  the  spelling  book. 

Dr.  Heman  Humphrey,  president  of  Amherst  College,  wrote  in  regard 
to  the  common  schools  in  his  childhood:  '^ The  branches  taught  were 
reading,  spelling  and  writing.  Grammar  was  hardly  taught  at  all  in 
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any  of  them,  and  that  little  was  contiued  almost  wholly  to  committiDg 
and  reciting  the  rules.  Arithmetic  was  hardly  taught  at  all  iu  the  day 
schools.  As  a  substitute  there  were  some  evening  schools  in  most  of 
the  districts."  Hon.  Joseph  T.  Buckingham  wrote  in  his  recollections 
of  the  common  schools  of  his  time:  "  Reading,  spelling,  and  a  little  writ- 
ing were  all  that  was  taught."  He  says  a  more  enterprising  teacher 
at  length  came  and  taught  some  arithmetic. 

A.  Bronson  Alcott,  in  an  article  on  the  schools  of  his  time,  American 
Journal  of  Education,  1866,  says :  "  Until  within  a  few  years  no  studies 
have  been  permitted  in  the  day  school  but  si)elling,  reading,  and  writ 
ing.  Arithmetic  was  taught  by  a  few  instructors  one  or  two  evenings 
in  a  week.  But  in  spite  of  a  most  determined  opposition  arithmetic  is 
now  permitted  in  the  day  school,  and  a  few  pupils  study  geography." 
Much  more  such  testimony  might  be  quoted  from  the  same  and  other 
sources;  but  this  is  sufficient  to  confirm  my  statements  as  to  the  origin 
or  introduction  of  these  studies. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  a  general  recognition  and  feeling  of  their  im- 
portance has  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  general  use  of  these  studies. 
Certainly  their  advocates  have  used  no  little  eloquence  and  ingenuity  in 
their  attempts  to  urge  upon  pupils  and  parents  their  great  importance 
and  the  very  valuable  results  to  be  secured  by  these  studies.  We  shall 
see  further  on  whether  these  arguments  have  been  founded  on  facts 
and  have  proved  good  in  use. 

SECOND   COUNT   IN   THP:   INDICTMENT. 

Our  second  charge  that  these  studies  have  monopolized  the  fime  is 
sufficiently  evident  and  is  the  more  aggravated  by  the  large  increase 
of  school  time  thus  monopolized.  Within  the  past  twenty-five  years 
the  average  school  term  of  our  rural  districts  has  increased  from  five 
or  six  school  quarters  to  as  many  years.  It  was,  perhaps,  no  wonder 
that  the  mastery  of  the  few  reading  bqpks  and  of  the  more  simple  parts 
of  arithmetic  should  have  occupied  the  three  or  four  scattered  terras 
spent  in  school.  But  with  the  increase  of  wealth,  and  the  multiplica- 
tion of  schools,  and  the  higher  public  appreciation  of  education,  the 
school  terms  increased,  till  now  many  children,  beginning  at  five  or 
six  years  of  age,  attend  both  summer  and  winter  sessions  five  or  six 
years  and  then  during  the  winter  sessions  for  as  many  more.  The  school 
life  has  been  increased  to  fully  iive  times  its  former  length,  and  with 
this  increase  has  come,  not  an  increase  in  the  number  of  studies,  but  in 
the  number  of  text  books.  Where  in  former  times  we  had  a  single  text 
book,  we  have  now  a  series,  and  the  series  is  lengthened  out  by  additions 
both  to  its  upper  and  lower  ends,  until  it  is  ready  to  cover  the  entire 
time  of  the  child's  stay  at  school.  Thus,  arithmetic  is  presented  first 
in  a  little  book  half  filled  with  pictures  of  objects  to  be  counted,  added, 
and  subtracted.  There  are  added  to  these  primary  arithmetics,  mental 
arithmetics,  practical  arithmetics,  grammar   school  arithmetic's,  high 
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school  arithmetics,  and  philosopical  arithmetics,  famishing  applications 
of  numbers  to  everything  on  the  earth,  in  the  heavens  above,  and  in 
the  oceans  that  surround  us.  Rules  are  multiplied  upon  rules,  new  and 
cunning  processes  are  invented  to  secure  tlie  same  result,  until  enough 
is  provided  to  occupy  the  mind  of  the  average  student  from  ehiklhood 
to  ripe  years.  Certainly  very  few  of  the  students  ever  succeed  in  com- 
pleting the  books. 

In  grammar  the  history  is  the  same:  grammar  in  primer,  grammar  in 
twelve  mo's,  grammar  in  octavo,  grammars  of  diagrams  to  teach  little 
children  the  mysteries  of  speech,  and  grammars  full  of  great  philological 
discussions.  The  apparent  aim  of  the  authors  has  been  to  meet  the 
child  with  grammar  on  his  first  entry  into  the  school  and  not  to  leave 
him  destitute  of  a  grammar  to  study  till  his  last  day  in  school.  What 
shall  we  say  of  the  geographies,  extending  from  the  picture  primer 
through  the  long  drawn  series  to  the  huge  high  school  volume  and  the 
great  treatise  of  physical  geography?  The  pupil  is  required  to  travel 
in  fancy,  and  with  unaided  imagination,  over  the  whole  broad  earth,  and 
to  learn  the  names  and  locations  of  towns,  rivers,  bays,  capes,  and  islands 
as  endless  as  they  are  insignificant.  Scarcely  any  attempt  is  made, 
and  certiiinly  no  attempt  is  availing,  to  give  any  definite  notion  or  any 
interesting  knowledge  of  the  numberless  places  learned.  They  are  seen 
as  little  ink  spots,  sprinkled  over  the  gaudy  colored  map,  with  hard, 
unpronounceable  names,  and  overloading  the  memory  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  breaks  down  under  the  burden  and  empties  the  whole  nia^  of 
its  acquisitions  into  the  dead  sea  of  oblivion. 

If  n6w  we  go  to  the  school  room  and  ask  for  the  introduction  there  of 
some  studies  which  may  teach  the  child  the  knowledge  of  himself,  of 
the  body  he  inhabits,  of  the  world  he  lives  in,  of  the  myriad  forms  of 
life,  of  being  around  him,  we  are  met  instantly  with  the  cry  "  We  have 
more  studies  already  than  we  can  teach."  How  can  the  child  be  ex- 
pected to  learn  the  place  or  use  of  his  lungs,  his  stoma<;h,  or  his  liver 
till  he  has  finished  geography,  has  learned  the  last  town  in  Siberia,  and 
all  the  rivers  in  Patagonia  ?  Would  you  have  him  study  the  plants 
from  which  he  derives  his  daily  bread,  which  beautify  his  home,  which 
shelter  him,  which  furnish  him  with  the  material  of  his  arts,  you  are 
met  with  the  unanswerable  assertion  ''  Why,  he  has  not  yet  completed 
his  arithmetic!"  Thus  these  studies  have  come  to  stretch  their  lessons 
over  the  school  life  and  to  exclude  all  chance  of  other  studies  in  the 
common  schools. 

THK    THIRD   CHAlUiK. 

1  advance  now  to  the  third  count  in  this  indictment  of  the  common 
school  studies.  It  is  charged  that  they  give  no  adequate  return  for  the 
time  that  is  consumed  in  their  study.  Having  (trept  into  the  schools  at 
nobody's  behest,  except  that  of  some  casual  teacher,  or  perchance  of 
the  bookmaker,  and  having  continued  to  expand  till  they  have  filled 
the  expanding  school  life  of  our  American  children,  they  leave  these 
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children  to  go  forth  at  last  from  their  schooling  with  returns  so  meagre, 
with  knowledge  so  imperfect,  so  destitute  of  power  and  skill,  that  one 
may  almost  raise  the  question  whether  the  fruitage  of  school  life  repays 
this  expensiveness  of  cultivation.  The  charge  here  made  involves  three 
distinct  parts: 

First.  Those  studies  do  not  make  intelligent  men  and  women.  They 
are  not  capable  of  producing  intelligence.  In  this  respect  they  are  pov- 
erty stricken.  Could  all  the  people  learn  these  studies  of  the  common 
schools  and  learn  nothing  more,  we  should  never  become  an  intelligent 
nation.  A  study  in  order  to  produce  intelligence  must  furnish  food  for 
thought ;  it  must  offer  ideas  which  stimulate  and  excite  mental  inquiry, 
and  it  must  give  knowledge  which  throws  light  upon  ordinary  questions 
of  life.  It  must  hold  such  vital  connection  with  our  every  day  doings 
and  our  every  day  observations  that  it  shall  be  called  constantly  into 
exercise  to  explain  the  phenomena,  to  solve  the  problems,  and  to  throw 
light  upon  the  duties  which  daily  meet  us. 

ARITHMETIC    CHALLENGED. 

How  many  such  fruitful  and  stimulative  ideas  does  the  arithmetiq 
givet  How  often  is  it  made  the  topic  of  conversation  by  friends  as 
they  meet  to  pass  a  social  hour  I  What  mind  is  set  in  motion  by  it 
and  attracted  into  fields  of  fruitful  thinking  t  What  light  does  it  flash 
upon  our  common  experience,  and  how  far  does  it  serve  to  solve  the 
great  questions  of  moral,  social,  and  political  duty  which  each  soul  en- 
counters in  its  progress  through  lifeT 

Indeed,  arithmetic,  as  it  is  ordinarily  studied  and  taught  in  country 
schools,  is  little  more  than  the  guessing  of  so  many  riddles.  The  study 
of  the  rules  and  of  the  principles  is  pursued  only  far  enough  to  enable 
the  pupil  to  perform  the  examples  under  them.  He  studies  the  rule 
as  a  direction  for  the  ])erformance  of  a  set  of  sums,  not  as  a  law  of 
numbers.  And  having  learned  the  trick  of  solution  under  an^^  given 
rule,  the  pupil  hastens  to  cipher  out  all  the  other  examples  under  the 
rule  by  the  same  formula.  When  the  book  is  completed  he  is  simply 
prepared  to  turn  back  and  to  begin  and  repeat  the  process.  And  when 
a  young  man  twenty  years  of  age  comes  to  the  college  or  university 
examination,  he  asks  if  it  would  not  be  better  for  him  to  review  arith- 
metic once  more.  The  examination  teaches  him  that  he  has  learned 
nothing  of  its  principles,  that  he  has  studied  it  in  vain. 

gp:ography  non-prodlctive. 

In  geography  the  case  is  still  worse.  In  the  ordinary  methods  of 
instruction  it  is  reduced  to  a  sort  of  game  of  **  hide  and  seek"  on' the 
maps ;  crooked  ink  marks  running  here  and  there  are  learned  as 
rivers;  black  dots  stand  for  cities;  fringed  lines  represent  mountains, 
and  the  pupil  wastes  weary  mouths  in  learning  that  one  dot  with  an 
unpronounceable    name  lies  in  this  corner  of   the   map,    another  in 
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that ;  tbat  the  river  lines  begin  at  one  point  on  the  map  and  end  at 
another,  and  often  without  the  faintest  conception  of  the  real  nature 
or  location  of  the  country  that  be  studies  and  with  no  idea  at  all  of  the 
cities,  the  seas,  the  islands,  the  lakes,  the  mountains,  the  harbors,  whose 
location  on  the  map  heleanis. 

Thus  the  pupil  loads  his  memory  with  useless  lumber.  It  stirs  no 
thought  but  that  of  weariness  of  the  lesson.  It  brings  no  inspiration ; 
it  throws  no  light;  it  answers  no  question.  It  is  simply  an  intermina- 
ble catalogue  of  names  of  places  never,  perhaps,  seen  or  to  be  seen  or 
heard  of,  a  catalogue  which  fades  from  memory  in  a  tithe  of  the  time 
that  it  took  to  learn  it. 

Who  is  there  amon^  us  who  in  travelling  or  in  trading  dares  trust 
for  his  directions  to  the  geography  that  he  learned  in  his  childhood 
in  the  district  school  ! 

The  great  principles  of  mathematical  and  physical  geography,  the 
construction  and  use  of  maps  and  charts,  the  movements  of  our  globe 
and  the  consequences  of  these  movements  in  the  changing  seasons ;  the 
physical  conformation  of  the  continents  and  its  influences  upon  climate, 
productions,  and  human  life;  historical  and  commercial  geography,  with 
their  living  interest;  the  great  cosmical  facts  full  of  wonder  and 
sfull  of  use — these  might  indeed  stir  thought  and  widen  out  the  intelli- 
gence; but  these  are  not  and  perhaps  cannot  be  included  in  the  study 
for  children  of  the  tender  years  in  which  geography  is  commonly  taught. 

As  in  the  case  of  reading,  so  in  geography,  some  teachers  of  wide  read- 
ing, extended  travel,  and  much  learning  have  succeeded  in  making  the 
geography  lesson  the  vehicle  of  all  kinds  of  information,  historical, 
commercial,  and  scientific,  and  the  study  in  their  hands  seemed  rich 
and  productive,  but  the  riches  were  furnished  from  their  own  stores. 
It  would  be  in  vain  to  ask  such  teaching  from  the  average  district 
school  teacher. 

IS   GRAMMAR   ANY   BETTER? 

If  you  turn  to  grammar  the  case  is  no  better.  Who  ever  heard  gram- 
mar mtule  the  subject  of  conversation,  unless  it  was  in  a  comj^any  of 
teachers?  Whom  does  it  stimulate  to  useful  thinking  unless  it  be  some 
pedantic  scholar!  How  far  does  it  enable  men  to  understand  the 
daily  phenomena  of  life  or  settle  wisely  the  great  questions  of  daily 
interest!  Even  in  speech,  the  most  useful  and  the  most  used  of  all  our 
arts,  how  much  does  grammar  contribute  to  our  successful  mastery  of 
it!  It  is  notorious  that  some  of  the  best  scholars  of  the  grammar 
classes  still  talk  in  the  incorrect  phrases  of  their  childhood  in  spite  of 
their  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  grammar.  As  taught  in  our  country 
nchools  it  is  not  the  study  of  language,  but  the  study  of  parsing  and 
criticism. 

We  conclude,  then,  and  the  conclusion  is  as  certain  as  it  is  sad,  that 
the  seven  common  school  studies  alone  and  unaided  by  supplementary 
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instruction  lying  outside  of  their  own  scopes  and  text  books  are  not 
and  cannot  be  sure  sources  of  public  intelligence. 

SECOND   CHARGE   UNDER   THE   THIRD   COUNT. 

Our  second  charge  is  still  more  serious.  These  common  school  stud- 
ies do  not  fit  their  pupils  for  the  ordinary  avocations  of  life.  The 
farmer's  son  who  has  filled  his  seat  in  the  district  school  in  his  district 
snmmer  and  winter  for  eight  or  ten  years  does  not  carry  to  the  field 
one  item  of  knowledge  which  enables  him  to  understand  any  better  the 
soil  that  he  cultivates  or  the  processes  of  its  cultivation.  The  mys- 
tery by  which  the  brown  earth  builds  from  the  tiny  seed  stalk  and 
flower  and  fruit,  is  to  him  as  much  a  mystery  as  ever.  His  arithmetic, 
grammar,  and  geography,  his  lessons  in  reading  and  writing,  have  not 
told  him  one  single  law  that  rules  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdom 
with  which  his  business  is  henceforward  concerned. 

Even  his  own  life  is  a  mystery  to  him,  and  his  own  body  an  unknown 
world. 

The  arts  by  which  he  is  to  live  and  gain  a  support  for  himself  and 
family  are  utterly  foreign  to  all  that  he  ever  saw,  or  heard  of,  or  stud- 
ie<l  in  the  little  school  house  where  he  spent  so  many  toilsome  months 
and  years.  The  rules  of  arithmetic  give  no  facility  in  comprehending 
animal  life  as  seen  in  the  faithful  domestic  beasts  which  serve  us  or  in 
the  noxious  vermin  which  destroy  our  gardens  and  our  goods.  Gram- 
mar gives  us  no  aid  in  preparing  or  analyzing  our  food  or  in  account- 
ing for  the  state  of  our  health.  And  the  geography  of  the  world  with^ 
out  furnishes  us  with  no  map  of  the  world  within  us. 

But  why  follow  further  this  discouraging  detaillf  We  speak  of  what 
is,  and  not  of  what  need  be.  Who  does  not  know  that  common  school 
knowledge  and  practical  knowledge  are  things  as  distinct  as  grammar 
and  grasshoppers.  The  i>opular  voice  has  long  since  pronounced  its 
vertlict  upon  this  matter,  and  men  withdraw  their  sons  and  daughters 
from  the  schools  when  they  deem  it  time  to  teach  them'  the  practical 
arts  and  duties  of  life.     As  Herbert  Spencer  says : 

That  which  our  Hchool  courses  leave  almost  entirely  out,  we  thus  tiud  to  he  that 
which  most  nearly  concerns  the  husiness  of  life.  All  our  industries  would  cease,  were 
it  not  for  that  information  which  men  hegiii  to  actjuire  as  they  heat  may  after  their 
«Mincation  is  said  to  he  finished.  •  *  »  The  vital  knowledge,  that  hy  which  we 
have  jfTown  as  a  nation  to  what  we  are,  and  which  now  underlies  our  whole  existence, 
is  a  knowledge  that  has  got  itself  taught  in  nooks  and  corners,  while  the  ordained 
agencies  for  teaching  have  heeu  mumhling  little  else  hut  dead  formulas. 

THIRD  char(;e  under  the  third  count. 

But  thirdly,  and  finally,  if  these  studies  do  not  of  themselves  make 
intelligent  people  and  do  not  of  themselves  fit  their  students  for  the 
avocations  of  life,  perhaps  they  are  useful  to  prepare  for  further  studies, 
for  higher  education,  ^o;  here  again  they  fail.  The  complaint  from 
the  whole  range  of  all  the  higher  schools,  the  colleges,  medical  and  law 
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schools,  ]K)1ytecliuic  schools,  and  nniversities,  is  that  the  coiniuon  schools 
do  not  prepare  the  student  to  enter  a])on  the  higher  courses  of  instruc- 
tion, do  not  indeed  M[ork  in  that  direction.  Neither  the  subjects  nor 
the  methods  of  study  fit  the  common  school  pupil  for  any  advanced 
course.  The  ordinary'  student  of  arithmetic  has  found  but  little  to  help 
him  in  the  higher  mathematics.  Greography  helps  to  little  or  nothing 
beyond,  and  English  grammar  as  taught  furnishes  scarcely  the  starting 
X)oint  for  higher  linguistic  study  in  his  own  or  in  other  languages. 

In  the  great  fields  of  science,  of  chemistry,  of  physics,  of  natural 
history,  of  philosophy,  even  the  alphabet,  the  simplest  notions  and  defi- 
nitions, have  to  be  learned  by  their  students  without  the  slighest  aid 
from  common  schools.  One  chief  difficulty  that  is  felt  in  teaching  these 
sciences  in  all  the  higher  institutions  is  that  their  students  are  unac 
quainted  with  the  simplest  language  of  science.  Weeks  and  even 
months  must  be  expended  in  giving  to  the  student  of  botany,  astron- 
omy, &c.,  the  simple  elementary  notions  and  names  which  must  be 
known  before  he  can  enter  upon  the  study  of  the  science  itself,  though 
these  are  as  easily  mastered  by  the  child  as  the  name  of  grandmother, 
and  are  mastered  by  many  children  of  intelligent  parents. 

CAN    BETTER   TEACHING   BE   EXPECTED? 

Now,  to  all  this  it  may  be  replied,  and  doubtless  will  be  by  many,  that 
the  difficulty  is  not  in  the  common  school  studies  themselves,  but  in  the 
methods  of  teaching  them ;  that  when  we  shall  get  a  better  generation 
of  teachers,  more  thoroughly  prepared  for  their  work,  whose  methods 
shall  be  more  perfect  and  whose  labors  shall  be  more  systematic,  this 
objection  will  be  obviated  and  better  and  richer  results  will  be  obtained. 
Such  indeed  has  been  the  plea  for  more  years  than  I  can  remember,  and 
able  superintendents  and  normal  teachers  have  set  themselves  earne.stly 
and  diligently  to  the  task  of  training  up  such  a  body  of  teachers.  But 
ought  not  the  very  difficulty  of  obtaining  this  better  generation  of  teach- 
ers (the  impossibility  indeed,  that  seems,  thus  far,  to  have  hindered  all 
eftbrts  to  train  up  the  requisite  number  of  teachers)  to  suggest  t^  us  the 
possibility  of  another  conclusion! !  Let  us  admit  that  better  teaching 
brings  better  results,  as  is  often  shown  in  our  graded  and  city  schools. 
But  may  it  not  be  that  these  common  studies  themselves  are  so  poorly 
adapted  to  the  child,  so  unfitted  indeed  for  the  common  mind  and  the 
common  circumstances  of  the  most  of  our  children,  that  fit  teachers  will 
rarely  be  found,  or  even  if  found  will  never  attain  more  than  partial 
success !  Must  thev  not  succeed,  if  thev  succeed  at  all,  bv  what  they 
add  to  the  studies  rather  than  by  what  they  find  in  the  studies  them- 
selves! 

Is  it  not  time  to  seek  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  before  us  in 
some  other  direction?  Failing  to  elevate  our  common  schools  along 
this  path,  may  we  not  be  more  successful  by  choosing  another!  If  the 
teaching  of  those  branches  is  so  commonly  defective  and  scholarship 
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in  them  so  difficult  or  so  unattainable,  may  there  not  be  other  stud- 
ies more  easily  taught  and  more  rich  and  useful  when  taught  T  May 
we  not  select  a  course  of  studies  for  our  common  district  schools  which 
shall  more  nearly  meet  the  natural  tastes,  capacities,  and  needs  of  child- 
hood, which  may  engage  and  quicken  the  native  activities  of  the  pupils, 
and,  rousing  them  to  some  natnral  eagerness  of  pursuit,  make  their 
progress  and  final  success  to  depend  less  upon  the  stimulating  power 
and  aid  of  the  teacher  ?  And  if  this  new  course  of  studies  shall  be  found 
also  more  interesting  to  teachers,  more  easily  mastered  and  used  by 
them,  will  it  not  also  listen  the  work  of  preparation  and  oft'er  an  easier 
solution  to  the  great  scholastic  problem  of  a  sufficient  force  of  qualified 
teachers  f 

To  answer  this  question  of  a  wiser  course  of  studies  for  common 
schools,  we  must  note  more  fully  and  carefully  the  object  of  all  educa- 
tion. 

THE   TRUE   AIM   OF   EDUCATION. 

The  great  aim  of  education  is,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  the  same  a» 
the  great  aim  of  life.  If  this  aim  is  simply  and  solely  that  of  discipline, 
then  the  aim  of  education  is  discipline.  If  the  aim  of  life  includes  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  then  education  should  also  include  this.  And 
if  the  great  aim  of  life  goes  beyond  both  discipline  and  knowledge,  if  it 
involves  the  activities  of  life,  its  pursuits,  its  employments,  and  the 
whole  round  of  its  performance,  then  education  should  embrace  all 
these.  Both  discipline  and  knowledge  are  doubtless  involved  as  the 
necessary  conditions  of  this  higher  aim,  but  only  as  conditions.  Disci- 
pline has  as  its  end  the  development  of  botli  strength  and  skill ;  knowl- 
edge has  as  its  object  both  thjB  nourishment  and  illumination  of  our 
minds.  And  as  our  several  employments  necessarily  involve  both  skill 
and  strength  on  the  one  side  and  intelligence  on  the  other,  so  thej'  re- 
quire as  a  condition  of  their  success  a  subordinate  training  and  study 
from  which  these  proceed.  But  the  plans  of  education  for  any  human 
being  must  certainly  prove  either  false  or  defective  which  do  not  in- 
clude a  consideration  of  the  probable  employment  and  destiny.  A  full 
education  for  any  human  being  mnst  take  in  all  the  training  and  knowl- 
edge necessary  to  set  him  fully  equipped  upon  his  career.  Our  present 
question  relates  not  to  an  ideally  complete  education  for  one,  but  to  the 
common  education  of  the  many,  and  for  the  common  duties  of  life. 

XEW  studip:8  proposed. 

What  are  the  studies  then  that  should  be  taught  in  our  common 
schools?  I  limit  this  discussion  to  the  common  school  studies,  because 
in  these  schools  the  millions  of  <mr  countrymen  find  all  the  school  edu- 
cation they  ever  receive. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  I  do  not  propose  to  banish  wholly  any  one 
of  the  seven  common  school  studies.     I  have  admitted  that  they  have 
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developed  a  eertaiu  meaBiire  of  utility  which  entitles  them  to  remain, 
though  in  a  somewhat  changed  form  and  in  a  much  restricted  amount. 

I  only  desire  to  atiirm,  and  with  strong  emphams,  that  the^e  seven 
studies  ought  not  to  hold  the  exclusive  place  they  now  occupy,  and  that 
our  common  schools  must  remain  poor  and  unsatisfactory  till  the  stud- 
ies are  changed. 

But,  asking  the  question  wholly  anew  and  with  the  best  light  of  nine- 
teenth century  experience  around  us, 

WHAT  OUGHT  TO  BE  TAUGHT  IN  OUR  COMMON  SCHOOLS? 

I  answer,  the  knowledge  of  ourselves,  physical,  mental  and  moral, 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  world  in  which  we  live.  These  are  the  indis- 
pensable knowledges.  These  the  child  begins,  of  necessity,  to  study 
in  the  cradle,  and  of  these  he  continues  to  learn  more  and  more  till  his 
dying  day.  They  lie  at  the  bottom  of  our  civilization,  and  are  the 
basis  of  our  arts,  our  institutions,  our  wealth,  and  our  well-being.  To 
know  the  bodies  in  which  we  live,  their  parts  and  functions,  and  the 
laws  of  healthful  living;  to  understand  the  mental  functions  and  moral 
duties  on  which  soundness  of  mind  and  right  conduct  and  character 
depend;  to  know  much  of  the  world,  of  animal  and  vegetable  life 
around  us,  from  which  our  food  and  raiment,  the  materials  of  our  arts, 
and  the  comforts  of  our  lives  come  to  us;  to  know  the  physical  features 
and  forces  of  the  world  of  matter — these  are  life  studies  ignorance  of 
which  means  defeat  and  death,  and  the  higher  knowledge  of  which 
.  means  advancing  light,  increasing  power,  mastery  over  ourselves  and 
over  our  environment.  Reading  is  to  be  studied  as  a  means  of  studying 
these  great  central  studies  of  man  and  nature;  and  all  the  other  com- 
mon branches  are  to  be  made  useful  and  subordinate  to  these.  In  plainer 
words,  there  should  be  included  among  the  studies  of  the  people,  in  the 
people's  schools,  physiology,  botany,  chemistry,  zoology,  physics,  geom- 
etry, technology,  and  the  elements  of  political,  moral,  and  social  science; 
not  necessarily  as  sciences,  not  with  text  books,  not  by  set  lessons  and 
in  scientific  terms,  but  iis  knowledges,  lying  in  nature  and  open  to  the 
eyes  and  hearts  of  children,  should  all  these  studies  have  place  in  the 
schools,  as  they  have  place  and  uses  in  life. 

The  very  mention  of  these  studies  will  be  received  by  many  with  dis- 
approbation and  with  the  oft-repeated  assertion  *Hhat  children  had  bet- 
ter be  made  thorough  in  the  studies  already  pursued,  rather  than 
scatter  their  time  and  strength  over  any  additional  studies." 

IS  IT  THORO^G^N^:8S  OR  THOUGHT  ? 

And  just  here  we  meet  one  of  the  great  popular  fallacies  which  have 
80  long  pervaded  our  schools  and  help  to  destroy  their  influence.  The 
cry  has  been  to  be  thorough.  Teachers  have  admonished  each  other, 
and  parents  and  school  officers,  leaders  and  lecturers,  have  urged  thor- 
oughness as  the  great  condition  of  success  in  teaching;  but  it  seems 
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to  have  escaped  the  observation  of  many  that  thoroughness  can  never 
be  absolute  on  this  earth;  that  in  regard  to  education  and  knowledge 
thoroughness  is  a  relative  term.  What  would  be  thorough  for  a  child 
of  5  wouUl  be  superficial  for  a  child  of  10;  and  the  thoroughness  of 
knowledge  required  of  the  teacher  of  20  or  30  years  of  age  is  prac- 
tically unattainable  by  his  pupil  of  12  and  15.  If,  then,  our  children 
are  to  be  forbidden  all  study  of  their  bodies,  or  of  the  plants  and  ani- 
mals with  which  they  have  daily  to  do,  till  they  attain  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic,  then,  whatever  be  the 
power  of  the  teacher  and  whatever  be  the  industry  of  the  child,  this 
demand  amounts  to  a  prohibition,  absolute  and  impassable,  against  any 
advance  beyond  the  old  line  and  law  of  study  and  acquirement.  It  is 
not  thoroughness  in  the  sense  of  completeness  that  is  needed,  and  which 
is  probably  meant  by  this  popular  cry,  but  clearness  of  understanding. 
Let  the  child  know  clearly  what  he  knows.  Let  it  be  true  knowledge 
as  far  as  it  goes,  not  vague,  half  knowledge;  so  we  all  say. 

SCIENCES  NOT   IN   A   STRING. 

But  another  popular  fallacy  lies  at  the  bottom  of  this  demand  for 
thoroughness.  It  is  the  supposition  that  the  several  sciences  constitute 
a  succession  of  studies  varying  in  degree  of  difficulty,  some  of  which 
are  adapted  to  childhood,  others  to  the  middle  age  of  youth,  while  others 
can  be  mastered  only  by  the  mature  mind.  Hence  it  is  concluded  that 
one  study  should  be  completed  by  the  child  before  even  the  elements  of 
other  and  higher  studies  are  attacked.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth  in  point  of  fact.  All  science  begins  with  simple  facts,  fact« 
so  simple  that  little  children  learn  them,  and  all  the  sciences  advance 
through  successive  grades  and  forms  of  truth  till  they  reach  the  phil- 
osophical stage.  Like  so  many  Jacob's  ladders,  they  have  their  feet  in 
the  dust,  and  their  first  rounds  are  so  low  that  the  creeping  child  may 
reach  them.  Their  sublime  summits  are  lost  in  the  heavens,  where  only 
the  strongest  can  soar  and  the  steiuliest  can  stay. 

THE   CHILD   BEGINS  THE   STUDY  OF   ALL  SCIENCES. 

Every  child  of  sound  mind  and  ordinary  opportunities  will  be  found^ 
on  examination,  to  have  accpiired  many  elementary  facts  in  every 
branch  of  human  learniug.  lie  has  begun  the  study  of  the  whole 
cyclopaedia  of  science.  He  distinguishes  his  ball  from  his  blocks,  and 
knows  well  enough  the  contrast  between  the  sphere  and  the  cube. 
This  is  the  germ  of  geometry.  He  easily  recognizes  the  difference  be- 
tween birds  and  bees  or  butterflies.  He  is  beginning  the  study  of  both 
entomology  and  ornithology.  He  can  praetically  distinguish  soap  from 
sugar,  salt  from  vinegar;  dreads  the  fire  and  delights  in  the  sunshiue; 
and  all  this  is  incipient  chemistry.  He  chooses  his  playthings  by  colors, 
knows  that  unsui)ported  they  will  fall  and  break  in  pieces ;  sees  that 
force  produces  motion,  and  has  learned  a  hundred  other  facts  in  physiol- 
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ogjj physics,  and  mechanics.  He  heeds  his  mother's  voice,  delights  in  her 
smiles,  fears  her  frowns,  and  shapes  his  little  plans  with  a  cunning  that 
tells  that  he  has  already  mastered  much  of  the  science  of  mind  and  mor- 
als. Even  in  arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar — or  rather  in  num- 
bers, locality,  and  language — he  has  made  a  beginning  in  nature's  own 
methods,  in  facts  and  practice.  In  short,  all  nature  has  been  an  open 
book  to  him;  and  from  his  birth  he  has  studied  its  crowded  pages  with 
as  much  success  as  delight.  Eager  to  learn,  he  observes,  experiments, 
inquires,  theorizes,  tests  his  theories,  compares,  classittes,  doubts,  ob- 
jects, seeks  proofs,  learns  truths,  infers  consequences,  is  full  of  eager- 
ness to  know  and  name  things.  His  education  is  going  forward  with- 
out any  vacation,  till  in  our  foolish  anxiety  to  make  him  learned  in 
books,  and  especially  in  the  common  branches,  we  stop  his  education 
and  send  him  to  school. 

THE   SAD  MISTAKE. 

We  stop  his  education,  for  we  have  come  to  believe  that  until  he  has 
acquired  his  alphabet,  learned  his  a  b  abs,  and  spelled  his  w^ay  to 
reading,  he  cannot  properly  begin  study.  To  learn  in  the  proper  way 
he  must  have  a  text  book.  We  forget  that  the  volume  of  natnre  is 
God's  text  book,  written  in  the  child's  vernacular,  the  beautiful  lan- 
guage of  living  facts  and  visible  forms.  During  all  this  period  of  his 
book  learning  we  foolishly  count  it  a  mark  of  idleness  for  our  pupil  to 
€ha«e  butterflies,  pick  flowers,  or  busy  himself  with  anything  else  but 
the  primer  with  which  men  have  supplanted  nature's  great  t^xt  book. 

Pestalozzi  and  Frobel  and  all  the  great  thinkers  and  writers  on  edu- 
cation have  protested  against  this  substitution  of  book  study  for  the 
study  of  nature.  Rousseau  would  not  allow  his  ideal  pupil  J5mile  to 
begin  book  study  till  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  the  Germans 
require  the  child  to  be  taught  orally  from  six  months  to  two  years  be- 
fore being  set  to  learn  to  read. 

THE   BETTER   WAY. 

If  in  place  of  seeking  to  force  the  pupil  through  all  the  stages  of 
some  one  study,  from  its  simple  primer  facts  to  its  high  philosophy,  we 
should  follow  the  course  of  nature,  we  should  teach  in  the  primer  or 
primary  grade  the  primer  or  primary  elements  of  all  knowledge. 

As  the  child  adv«nc^  in  each  and  grows  in  strength  and  understand- 
ing, we  should  add  Succtt«8ive  facts  and  truths  in  all  these  sciences,  tak- 
ing care  to  emphasize  only  such  as  may  be  of  more  utility. 

When  the  advancing  years  require  us  to  tit  the  child  for  its  chosen 
pursuits  and  the  widening  fields  of  knowledge  comi)el  some  selection  to 
be  made,  then  we  should  choose  those  studies,  and  those  alone,  which 
promise  to  have  some  bearing  upon  daily  duties  and  the  chosen  destiny 
of  the  pupil. 

It  is  not  forgotten  that  knowledge  is  fading  in  chariicter,  and  that  all 
knowledge  which  is  not  made  bright  by  practice  and  kept  bright  by  use 
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will  speedily  pass  from  memory;  and  this  will  be  equally  true  of  all 
sciences  of  nature  and  of  the  common  school  studies.  If  the  unused 
^eographj'  and  arithmetic  are  soon  forgotten,  so  also  will  be  the  unused 
botany  and  chemistrj-.  But  so,  too,  skill  and  strength,  the  twin  prod- 
ucts of  the  much  vaunted  discipline,  also  fade  and  perish  if  not  kept 
bright  by  use..  Neither  knowledge  nor  skill  abides  in  full  vigor  if  left  to 
lie  in  idleness. 

But  which  knowledge  will  be  most  likely  to  be  kept  bright  by  fre- 
quent recall,  the  common  school  branches  or  that  which  concerns  the 
ever  present  scenes  and  powers  of  nature?  Will  it  be  the  geography  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Euroi>e,  or  the  botany  of  our  door-yards  and  gardens 
which  will  be  called  into  daily  use!  And  what  mental  judgments  will 
be  most  frequently  repeated  in  daily  life,  those  of  the  higher  arithmetic 
and  grammar  or  those  which  concern  our  physical  condition  and  the 
l)henomena  of  life  and  nature  around  us? 

THK   GERMAX    SCHOOLS. 

Now,  lest  all  of  this  advocacy  of  another  course  of  studies  for  our 
common  schools  shall  seem  unsupported  speculation,  let  us  turn  for 
a  moment  to  the  common  schools  of  another  people  among  whom  the 
branches  of  study  were  selected  by  wise  leaders  and  under  a  set  of  con- 
ditions different  from  those  which  influenced  our  own.  The  German 
common  schools,  dating  from  Luther,  may  claim  to  be  the  oldest  in  Eu- 
rope or  America.  The  German  and  American  school  systems  grew  up 
entirely  iudejiendent  of  each  other  and  without  communication  between 
their  founders.  They  may  be  looked  upon,  therefore,  as  two  distinct 
answers  to  the  same  problem. 

The  study  plan  of  the  German  common  school,  as  reported  by  Dr. 
Stowe,  embraces  the  following  branches:  For  the  youngest  pupils,  from 
6  to  8  years  old,  (1)  oral  teaching  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  obser- 
vation and  experience,  including  religious  instruction  and  the  singing 
of  hymns;  (2)  elements  of  reading  (after  the  oral  teiichitig  has  gone  on 
for  six  months);  (3)  writing;  (4)  elements  of  numbers. 

For  the  more  advanced  pupils,  10  to  12  years  old,  the  study  plan  in- 
cludes (1)  exercises  in  reading  and  elocution;  (2)  exercises  in  orna- 
mental writing;  (3)  religious  instruction,  Bible  history;  (4)  the  German 
language,  with  grammar  and  parsing;  (o)  "rea^"  irstruction,  or  knowl. 
edge  of  nature  and  the  external  world,  inelu'^'Mig  the  first  elements  of 
the  sciences  and  the  arts  of  life,  geography,  and  history;  (0)  arithmetic; 
(7)  geometry,  doctrine  of  magnitude  and  measure;  (8)  singing.  In  the 
next  grade,  12  to  14  years  old,  there  were  added  to  the  foregoing  (9) 
knowledge  of  the  w(»rld  and  of  mankind,  including  civil  society,  agri- 
culture, and  the  mechanic  arts ;  and  (10)  elements  of  drawing.  Such  are 
the  common  school  studies  of  the  German  states. 

My  own  Inter  observation  confirms  the  statements  of  Dr.  Stowe,  with 
slight  modifications.     In  a  visit  to  the  German  schools  in  Saxony,  in 
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1879,  I  found  the  study  plan  included  ten  branches,  and  the  teachiiiij: 
had  the  same  prevalence  of  oral  and  practical  work.  As  Horace  Mann 
said,  ''The  German  teachers  have  found  out  that  each  child  has  fivt* 
senses,  and  they  teach  the  senses." 

CONCLUSION. 

« 

\Vhile  I  hold  fast,  sternly  and  steadily,  to  the  main  purpose  of  this 
pai)er,  to  assert  the  mistake  and  wrong  of  the  seven  common  s(;hool 
studies  in  their  common  method  and  measure,  as  found  in  the  district 
schools,  and  to  affirm,  on  the  experience  of  a  hundred  years  and  on  the 
credit  of  many  of  the  ablest  educators  of  this  country,  the  utter  impos- 
sibility of  the  attainment  of  any  high  and  uniform  success  in  our  com- 
mon schools  with  these  seven  studies  alone,  it  would  be  as  unjust  as  it 
would  be  untruthful  to  deny  the  immense  value  of  the  work  done  by 
these  schools,  in  spite  of  the  disadvantages  of  their  bad  choice  of  stud- 
ies. Aided  and  supplemented  by  district  and  Sunday  school  libraries, 
by  cheap  books,  b}'  the  most  extensive,  if  not  also  the  ablest,  newsiiaper 
press  of  the  world,  b}^  a  vigorous  and  instructive  pulpit,  by  a  political 
system  full  of  popular  inspirations  and  incitements,  by  a  splendid  sys 
tem  of  colleges,  seminaries,  and  high  schools,  and  by  the  almost  universal 
tuition  of  that  noblest  of  all  schools,  the  school  of  labor,  our  school  sys 
tem  has  helped  to  train  up  a  people  second  to  no  other  in  public  an<l 
private  intelligence,  in  vigor  of  practical  understanding,  in  bold  and 
far  reaching  enterprise,  in  high  conceptions  of  human  rights  and  duties, 
and  in  all  the  qualities  of  a  vigorous,  free,  and  advancing  manhood. 
All  the  other  agencies  of  public  good  would  have  been  inoperative  an«l 
useless  without  the  ministry  of  the  common  schools.  They  have  been 
the  one  mighty  gear-wheel  which  has  linked  the  people  to  all  other 
machinery  of  moral,  intellectual,  industrial,  and  political  elevation.  If 
they  have  disappointed  and  are  still  disappointing  the  reasonable  de- 
mUiUds  and  expectations  of  their  wisest  and  most  earnest  friends  (I  care 
little  for  the  commonly-  senseless  strictures  of  their  few  enemies),  no  one 
can  deny  that  they  have  proved  the  best  investment  of  public  and  pri- 
vate funds  that  our  land  has  ever  known,  and  that  they  are  indispen 
sable  to  the  continued  existence  and  prosperity  of  our  Government.  It 
is  this  indispensableness  of  these  schools  which  pleads  most  loudly  for 
the  reform  of  studies  which  shall  put  them  in  completer  harmony  with 
the  nature  and  needs  of  the  childhood  they  instruct  and  with  that  great 
on-going,  eternal,  and  resistless  march  of  nature  and  history  for  whicli 
they  must  lit  and  train  their  young  recruits. 

Dr.  Orr,  of  Georgia,  submitted  the  following  resolution;  whicli  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Northrop,  of  Connecticut: 

Whereas  the  National  Bureau  of  Education  was  established  to  assist  in  colh-etiu;; 
and  to  digest  and  distribute  iufonnatiou  in  aid  of  the  common  schools  and  other  in- 
stitutions and  agencies  of  edueation  ;  and 

Whereas  it  is  believed  that  a  moderate  increase  of  clerical  force  and  of  the  appro- 
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priatioD  for  collecting  statistics  is  uecessnry  to  meet  the  increased  demands  on  the 
Bureau,  and  that  its  Commissioner  should  rank  as  to  salary  as  an  equal  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture  or  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs :  Therefore, 

JReaohedj  That  a  committee  consisting  of  five  members  be  appointed  by  this  de- 
partmentf  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  imxuire  into  the  needs  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
touching  these  matters,  and  make  such  representations  and  recommendations  to  Con- 
gres<<,  or  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Congresi^,  as  it  shall  deem  important  and 
necessary. 

Remarks  in  favor  of  the  resolntiou  were  made  by  Dr.  Orr,  of  Geor- 
gia; Mr.  Northrop,  of  Couuecticut;  Professor  Hall,  of  Cambridge,  and 
Mr.  Shepherd,  of  Baltimore.  The  last  gentleman  proceeded  to  lemark' 
uufavorably  ajjon  the  paper  which  had  been  read  by  Dr.  Gregory  and  re- 
gretted that  there  was  not  time  to  discuss  the  views  presented.  Remarks 
were  made  by  Mr.  Smart,  Mr.  De  Wolf,  Mr.  Richards,  and  Mr.  Shep- 
herd ;  and  Dr.  Orr's  resolution  was  then  passed  unanimously. 

The  committee  of  five  appointed  by  the  chair  consisted  of  Dr.  Orr, 
chairman,  with  Messrs.  Marble,  Smart,  Gove,  and  Newell.  To  these 
Messrs.  Philbrick,  Armstrong,  and  Scarborough  were  afterwards  added. 

General  Eaton  invited  the  members  of  the  department  to  visit  the 
Bureau  of  Education  during  the  evening. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  De  Wolf,  the  meeting  then  adjourned  to  meet  at 
2.30  p.  M.,  in  order  to  have  a  discussion  of  Dr.  Gregory's  paper. 

The  members  of  the  department  then  proceeded  to  the  Executive 
Mansion  and  paid  their  respects  to  President  Arthur,  being  introduced 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

FOURTH  SESSION— THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 

Washington,  March  23,  1882. 

Mr.  Sheldon  was  chosen  to  occupj^  the  chair  until  the  arrival  of  the 
president  i)ro  temi)ore. 

Discussion  of  the  paper  of  the  morning  being  in  order.  Dr.  Gregory 
said  that  he  was  surprised  that  his  remarks  had  given  offence;  that  they 
merely  gave  a  resume  of  some  of  the  most  important  errors  as  to  stud- 
ies i)ursued  in  the  schools;  and  although  he  had  presented  the  matter 
in  a  different  dress  it  was  by  no  means  new,  nor  did  it  differ  from  the 
ideas  expressed  commonly  in  articles  published  in  educational  journals. 

Mr.  De  Wolf  indorsed  the  paper  read  bj-  Dr.  Gregory. 

Mr.  Shepherd  had  no  doubt  that  the  goal  in  the  mind  of  all  present 
was  the  same.  The  most  i)ractical  education  is  that  which  fits  men 
best  for  all  the  conditions  of  Irfe.  Are  we  not  the  wonder  and  admira- 
tion of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth  for  the  character  of  our  devel- 
opment? And  yet  it  is  said  in  the  face  of  all  this  that  the  schools  are 
not  practical !  He  concluded  by  speaking  of  the  great  value  of  the  study 
of  the  English  language. 

Mr.  Blodgett,  of  Illinois,  supported  the  paper  which  had  been  read. 

Mrs.  Pollock,  of  Washington,  spoke  in  favor  of  the  introduction  of 
the  Kindergarten. 
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Mr.  Blodgett  thoiigbt  that  the  department  should  pass  some  reso 
Intion  regarding  the  service  to  education  rendered  by  Mr.  Henkle.  Mr. 
Gove,  of  Colorado,  wished  the  recent  death  of  IVFr.  White  to  be  simi 
larly  noticed.  Thereui»on  General  Eaton  moved  that  a  committee  con 
sisting  of  Messrs.  DeWolf,  Blodgett,  and  Gove  draw  up  suitabje  rcsolu 
tious  in  regard  to  the  death  of  these  prominent  educators;  which  was 
adoi)tcd. 

The  following  paper  was  received  from  W.  T.  Harris,  ll.  D.,and  on 
inotitm  of  Mr.  ^Fakule  it  was  accepted  as  a  ])art  of  these  i»rocee(lings. 

HOW  TO  IMPROVE  THE  QUALIFICATION8  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  finds  it  his  most  important  duty  to 
create  and  foster  an  enlightened  public  opinion  in  regard  to  the  province 
and  functions  of  the  system  of  education  under  his  charge. 

Where  the  people  furnish  the  material  means  to  support  the  school 
and  choose  teachers  ami  superintendents  to  direct  and  manage  it,  i)ub- 
lic  opinion  marks  out  the  limit  of  development,  for  the  teachers  nnd 
superintendent  must  represent  the  will  of  the  people.  They  cannot 
successfully  establish  measures  not  approved  by  the  community. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  ideal  standard  of  education  is  high  in  any 
community,  means  will  be  found  and  representatives  chosen  to  realize 
that  ideal. 

On  the  conviction  of  the  people,  therefore,  the  perfection  of  the  school 
system  depends,  and  no  structure  has  any  stability  if  its  educational 
results  are  too  complicated  or  too  subtle  for  popular  recognition. 

From  this  we  deduce  our  statement  regarding  the  most  important 
duty  of  the  superintendent.  The  superintendent  is  a  specialist  in  mat- 
ters of  education.  The  community  has  chosen  him  and  set  him  over  a 
special  department,  namely,  the  direction  of  its  schools.  He  has  the 
best  opportunity  to  learn  what  the  school  ought  to  do  for  the  children 
of  the  people,  and  he  can  discover  the  best  measures  for  its  accomplish- 
ment. Having,  as  a  specialist,  to  form  an  ideal  of  excellence  in  his  de- 
partment, he  has  a  twofold  duty  remaining  to  perform:  he  must  realize 
this  ideal  in  the  administration  of  the  details  of  his  system  and  he  must 
educate  popular  opinion  in  his  community  to  appreciate  and  support 
that  ideal. 

The  superintendent  cannot  consider  too  carefully  the  last  item  of  his 
list  of  duties.  He  must  make  his  educational  ideal  valid  in  and  through 
the  conviction  of  the  people,  and  never  allow  himself  to  suppose  that  he 
has  discharged  his  duties  when  he  has  discovered  the  educational  needs 
of  the  people  and  organized  the  details  of  an  etficient  system  to  supply 
those  needs. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  cause  of  education  that  so  many  excellent 
superintendents  have  neglected  this  third  duty,  and  have  even  rejected 
it«  requirements  as  unworthy  of  attention  from  men  with  a  high  sense 
of  honor.     They  have  seen  the  political  demagogue  and  his  base  flattery 
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of  the  passions  of  the  multitude,  eorrui)tin^  them  for  the  sake  of  per- 
petuating liis  own  selfish  power.  Any  api)eal  to  the  people,  anj*  means 
ii8e(l  to  influence  the  people  «lire(*tly,  seems  to  be  objectionable  on  the 
score  of  <lemap:o«j:y. 

Ilohling  this  view,  our  able  superintendent  devotes  himself  to  dis- 
eoverini;^  educational  wants  and  perfecting  his  work  of  instruction  and 
discipline,  and  he  haughtily  demands  the  support  of  the  community  and 
expects  their  confidence  as  a  matter  oi'  right  and  justice  due  to  himself. 
If  the  people  take  a  ditferent  view  and  are  dissatisfied  with  his  exercise 
of  power,  and  in  the  en<l  overturn  his  establishment,  he  assumes  the  air 
of  a  martyr  ami  finds  his  consolation  in  enuuierating  the  petty  circum- 
stances of  his  persecution  by  low  minded  enemies  while  he  was  pursuing 
the  strict  and  narrow  path  of  duty.  The  peoi)le  who  removed  him 
simply  call  him  unpractical,  and  relate  a  few  instances  of  his  stubborn- 
ness in  carrying  out  his  abstract  regulations  where  they  conflicted  with 
the  customs  and  usages  of  the  community.  He  insisted  on  ajiplying 
his  abstract  rule  of  industry  for  all  the  children,  in  cases  where  study 
at  home  ruined  the  ey<»sight  of  Mr.  A's  son,  or  regularity  and  punctuality 
were  insisted  on  so  strenuously  that  Mr.  B's  daughters  would  go  to  school 
when  not  fully  recovered  from  a  fever,  and  the  conse(pience  is  the  death 
of  one  of  them;  or,  in  order  to  preserve  the  furniture  of  the  new  school- 
house  from  the  w(»ar  in(rident  to  use  by  children  not  seated  for  study  as 
in  regular  school  hours,  a  regulation  recjuires  all  ])upils  to  remain  in  the 
oi)en  air  until  the  bell  rings  at  five  minutes  before  nine  o'clock,  when 
all  must  form  lines  in  the  school  yard  and  march  into  the  building  in 
military  order.  This  being  rigidly  adhered  to,  a  very  inclement  morn- 
ing has  caused  much  suttering  and  some  cases  of  severe  illness. 

These  are  serious  evidence  of  impracticability,  ''of  a  lack  of  common 
sense,"  as  the  peoi>le  will  tell  you.  But  even  when  the  teacher  oFsuper- 
intendent  is  very  discreet  in  all  matters  of  administration  of  tlie  schools, 
if  the  parents  feel  themselves  treated  without  respect  and  due  consid- 
eration they  will  misinterj)ret  the  teacher's  motives  in  a  multitude  of 
instances  and  accept  an  unfair  account  of  much  that  he  has  done,  and 
thus  come  to  view  him  as  lacking  disinterested  regard  for  duty  or  else 
as  lacking  common  sense.  '*  Common  sense"  ditt'ers  from  the  other 
kind  of  sense  in  taking  into  cinisideration  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
thing,  all  that  has  interest  in  common  with  the  thing;  while  the  lack  of 
common  sense  shows  itself  in  the  tendency  to  view  its  own  subject  of 
interest  out  of  its  proper  relations  to  the  rest  of  the  world ;  it  gets  so 
close  to  its  object  that  it  is  exaggerated  by  the  persi)ective,  and  the  great 
world  is  hidden  from  view  by  the  mole  hill  in  the  foreground. 

The  educator  who  lays  all  this  stress  on  Lis  first  and  second  duties 
and  neglects  the  third  one  is  like  the  architect  who  draws  an  excellent 
plan  on  paper  and  then  builds  a  beautiful  structure  with  hewn  stone 
and  the  best  of  mortar,  but  who  has  neglected  the  preparation  of  a  prop- 
er foundation.     Altera  short  time  cracks  begin  to  appear  in  the  walls, 
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the  stniciture  becoinos  diingerous  and  must  be  pulled  down.  In  order 
to  coiu])lete  our  couiparison  we  must  imagiue  our  architect  extoUiuj; 
the  merits  of  his  idaiis  and  the  convenience  of  his  buildin*:^  for  human 
uses;  it  was  a  thoroughly  rational  contrivance  to  shelter  man  from 
the  elements  and  give  him  light,  heat,  and  ventilation,  and  room  fen-  all 
his  needs.  What  a  calamity,  therefore,  that  it  must  now  be  pulled  down. 
That  he  should  not  recognize  the  necessity  of  idanning  and  building 
with  reference  to  the  foundation  as  well  as  with  referem;e  to  the  human 
uses  for  which  the  building  is  erected,  would  totally  uiitit  him  for  the 
business  of  architect  and  biulder.  But  there  are  many  educators  who 
cannot  see  that  the  superintendent  should  look  constantly  to  this  foun- 
dation of  the  institution  under  his  charge,  and  build  all  his  improve- 
ments on  the  foundation  of  the  convictions  of  the  people,  and  take  care 
to  buttress  all  the  walls  upon  distinct  and  exj)licit  recognition  on  the 
part  of  both  parents  and  pupils.  In  our  country  and  time  no  system  of 
managing  any  institution  will  achieve  a  permanent  success  unless  it  is 
based  upon  and  interprets  correctly  the  instincts  and  convictions  of  the 
people  and  unless  it  is  made  to  seem  to  the  people  what  it  is  in  reality. 

"Three  things  govern  the  world,"  says  Goethe:  "love,  wisdom,  and 
appearance."  Love  is  correct  sentiment,  wisdom  is  correct  insight, 
appearance  is  the  seeming  of  being;  and,  whether  false  or  true,  seeming 
will  furnish  the  foundation  for  practical  action.  False  appearance  will 
lead  to  lame,  impotent  deeds;  true  appearance  alone  wdl  furnish  a  basis 
for  positive,  rational  deeds.  Love  and  wisdom  will  not  diffuse  them- 
selves for  the  blessing  of  mankind  unless  their  mode  and  manner  of  ap- 
I>earance  is  looked  after  and  unless  the  appearance  of  their  recipients 
or  objects  is  understood. 

It  seems  strange,  at  first,  that  the  wisest  literary  men  of  our  century 
should  lay  so  much  stress  on  appearance  (or  mere  seeming ;  the  German 
word  is  Schein).  But  Goethe  had  looked  into  the  political  changes 
which  announced  their  advent  in  our  own  Revolution  and  subsequently 
in  the  French  revolution. 

After  the  battle  of  Valmy,  in  which  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes  the  first 
defeat  of  allied  monarchical  power  by  insurgent  French  democracy,  he 
said  to  the  officers  of  the  defeated  German  corps  with  whom  he  had  ap- 
proached the  position  of  the  enemy  that  morning:  "Gentlemen,  to-day 
you  have  beheld  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  world's  history." 
His  thought  w%as  this:  Henceforth  it  shall  not  be  sufficient  for  the  gov- 
erning ])ower  to  rule  rationally  and  make  u]>  its  accounts  by  its  own 
standards.  Henceforth  in  the  history  of  this  world  it  shall  become  more 
and  more  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  convictions  and  desires  of 
even  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  people. 

The  lower  the  stratum  of  the  people,  the  less  power  have  they  to 

penetrate  the  disguise  of  appearance  and  see  the  true  realitv.    This 

makes  it  all  the  more  necessar}^  to  see  that  the  appearance  of  what  is 

true  and  good  is  not  mistaken  by  humanity  and  in  its  place  the  false  and 
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evil  adopted  because  it  has  put  ou  the  guise  of  the  true  and  good  and 
masquerades  under  its  appearance.  We  must  do  right  and  also  make 
it  seem  to  be  the  right.  He  wlio  educates  the  people  to  know  the  right 
by  its  appearance  does  as  good  a  service  to  the  world  as  he  who  merely 
discovers  the  right  or  who  merely  organizes  it  into  an  institution. 

In  discussing  any  topic  relating  to  the  duties  of  a  superintendent  of 
schools,  therefore,  it  is  necessary'  to  keep  in  mind  this  threefold  nature 
of  his  work.  By  its  light  we  shall  And  the  solution  of  many  difficult 
problems  that  beset  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  education. 

I  have  been  led  to  make  this  general  disquisition  on  the  scope  of  the 
work  of  the  director  of  educational  interests  because  the  question  as- 
signed to  me  for  discussion  before  your  honored  association  on  this  occa- 
sion is  one  that  cannot  be  discussed  profitably  without  a  just  appreciation 
of  the  third  principle  in  the  threefold  duty  of  the  superintendent. 

I  therefore  announce  as  the  general  form  of  my  answer  to  the  question 
"  How  can  we  improve  the  qualifications  of  teachers!"  bring  them  to 
feel  by  all  legitimate  means  and  influences  the  importance  of  making 
themselves  strong  in  their  community.  They  must  teach  well,  and  this 
includes  good  instruction  and  good  discipline.  They  must  conduct  the 
school  well,  and  this  includes  a  proper  reference  of  their  work  to  the 
regulations  of  superintendents  ai\d  school  directors  and  the  most  im- 
portant matter  of  educating  the  community  at  large  into  a  critical 
knowledge  of  the  (pmlity  of  a  good  school. 

At  first  thought  the  teacher  would  bo  supposed  to  have  Plough  to  do 
if  he  attended  simply  to  matters  of  discipline  and  instruction.  In  order 
to  reach  and  largely  influence  parents  it  would  be  thought  necessary  to 
visit  the  parents  often,  and  that  this  would  consume  so  much  time  and 
energy  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  as  to  seriously  weaken  his  fund  of 
strength  left  for  the  work  of  instruction  and  discipline.  But,  in  fact,  it 
is  not  exi)ected  of  the  teacher  that  he  shall  make  a  system  of  visiting 
parents;  such  a  course  would  be  likely  to  diminish  his  influence.  It  is 
through  the  children  themselves  that  the  parents  are  best  reached  and 
.influenced.  The  teacher  who  is  careless  of  the  opinion  of  parents  and 
who  feels  no  direct  responsibility  to  them,  governs  his  school  in  a  very 
difterent  manner  from  that  of  him  who  keeps  the  sense  of  the  com- 
munity constantly  before  him.  Every  teacher  comes  into  relations  with 
the  parents  of  his  pupils  oftenest,  as  far  as  personal  interviews  go, 
through  the  failures  of  his  pupils.  Irregularity  of  attendance,  want  of 
punctuality,  idleness,  backwardness  in  scholarship,  and  improper  be- 
havior are  occasions  for  consultation  with  the  parent.  The  polite  re- 
quest of  the  teacher,  made  in  a  manner  indicating  interest  in  the  pupil's 
welfare  from  the  point  of  view  which  the  parent  ought  to  take  aiul  does 
take,  will  nearly  always  secure  the  prompt  attention  of  the  parent  and 
his  cordial  cooperation.  The  cooperation  of  the  parent  removes  most 
of  the  difficulty  in  managing  impils. 

A  comparatively  small  number  of  personal  interviews  suffices  to  estab- 
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lisli  the  reputation  of  tbe  teacher  for  good  or  l>a<l  among  the  i)arents  of 
his  district.  One  case  of  arbitrary  exercise  of  authority  or  one  ease  of 
uugoverued  tempi^r  on  the  part  of  tlie  teacher  will  be  remembered  by 
all  who  hear  of  it,  and  all  will  hear  of  it.  Each  parent  takes  to  himself 
what  is  done  to  any  one  parent,  just  as  each  pui>il  trembles  at  the  i)nnish- 
meut  inflicted  on  any  one  pupil,  and  perhaps  the  good  pupils  sufler  rncue 
than  the  bad  ones  throngh  imagining  themselves  to  be  in  like  circum- 
stances with  the  culpiit. 

A  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  good  opinion  and  moral  sui)port  of  the 
parents  in  the  community  makes  itself  felt  on  slight  oc(tasions,  and  soon 
gets  recognized  b}'  all  and  gives  rise  to  mutual  confidence.  The  influ- 
ence upon  the  pupil  of  a  knowledge  of  a  mutual  respect  between  the 
teacher  and  his  parents  is  exceedingly  bem^licial. 

Whatever  is  done  at  school  is  reported  at  home,  though  not  directly, 
by  the  children  of  each  family.  The  parents  form  an  opinion  of  the 
teacher  through  the  fragmentary  rei)orts  of  their  children,  and  that 
opinion  reacts  directly  on  the  behavior  of  the  i)ui)ils.  The  experienced 
teacher,  who  has  long  been  in  the  habit  of  looking  beyond  his  pupils  to 
the  families  they  represent,  has  learned  how  to  mould  opinion  through 
the  impressions  he  leaves  on  the  minds  of  his  pupils. 

The  superintendent  can  do  no  greater  service  for  his  teachers  than 
to  develop  in  them  this  habit  of  considering  all  their  instruction  and 
discipline  as  having  a  direct  relation  to  the  pui)ils,  and  through  them  to 
the  parents,  and  again  a  still  further  reaction  ui)on  the  iiui)ils,  which 
aflfects  them  permanently.  The  wise  teacher  will  not  waste  his  ett'orts 
in  an  impulse  on  his  pupils  that  will  be  neutralized  at  once  by  the  parents. 
He  will  find  a  way  of  educating  the  parents  by  a  series  of  i>reparatory 
steps. 

These  matters  of  direct  rehition  of  the  teacher  towards  i)arents  are 
very  important,  but  they  depend  more  on  the  impulse  of  the  teacher  than 
on  the  eftbrts  of  the  superhitendeut. 

There  are,  however,  many  devices  of  school  management  entirely 
within  the  control  of  the  superintendent  which  may  be  used  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  quality  of  teachers'  work.  I  will  mention,  first,  the 
suspension  of  pupils.  This  may  happen  for  irregularity  of  attendance 
or  for  disobedience;  susjiension  is  not  expulsion.  The  teacher  should 
not  exercise  the  power  of  expulsion.  Susi>ension  means  simi>ly  that  the 
pupil  has  in  some  way  violated  the  rules  of  the  school  in  a  vserious  man- 
ner, and  that  the  case  is  referred  to  thesuperinteiulent,  who  will  restore 
the  pux)il  upon  the  api)lication  of  the  jiarent.  This  brings  about  a 
meeting  between  the  parent  and  sui)erintendent,  who  must  always  be 
conciliatory  toward  the  i)areut.  It  is  the  great  mistake  of  some  sui)er- 
inteudents  that  they  assume  a  browbeating  air  towards  parents  of  pu- 
pils who  have  been  suspeiuled.  If  the  parent  is  punisheti  in  that  man- 
ner the  ]»upiPs  cause  has  become  the  parent's  canst*,  and  the  efl'ect  is 
lost  on  the  pupil. 
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The  parent  must  be  free  to  complain  to  the  superintendent  in  regard 
to  the  conduct  of  the  teacher,  but  the  superintendent  will  hold  his  own 
counsel.  In  this  way  sometimes  the  fact  will  be  revealed  that  the  par- 
ent has  lost  confidence  in  the  justice  or  ability  of  the  teacher.  In  that 
case  the  child  cannot  be  expected  to  profit  by  the  instruction  he  will 
receive  in  that  school,  but  will  be  a  source  of  insubordination  and  a  de- 
stroyer of  sympathetic  relations  between  the  teacher  and  other  pupils. 
The  superintendent  will  explain  this  condition  of  things  and  urge 
strongly  the  transfer  of  the  pupil  to  some  other  school  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. If  the  parent  insists  on  retaining  the  pupil  in  the  same  school 
he  will  then  see  the  necessity  of  correcting  his  alienation  towards  the 
t^iacher  and  will  seek  a  personal  interview.  Under  most  circumstances 
transfer  of  the  pupil  to  another  school  is  the  best  course.  Transferred 
pupils  come  among  strangers  both  as  to  pui)ils  and  as  to  teachers,  and 
they  have  the  best  of  opportunities  to  begin  a  new  career.  The  parent 
is  also  far  more  apt  to  frown  on  a  repetition  of  an  offence  by  his  child 
in  the  new  school,  lie  now  suspects  that  the  original  dithculty  was  the 
fault  of  his  own  child  instead  of  the  fault  of  the  former  teacher.  The 
child  gets  no  sympathy'  at  home  for  his  misbehavior  and  finds  obedience 
the  easiest  course  at  school.  But  the  recurrence  of  trouble  at. school 
on  the  part  of  the  impil  after  a  case  of  susi)ension  and  restoration  to 
the  same  school  is  more  likely  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  parent  as  a 
case  of  grudge  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

It  is  a  common  practice  in  our  cities  to  have  rigid  district  lines  sepa- 
rating one  school  from  another.  It  is  thought  that  pupils  should  never 
be  transferred  froju  one  district  to  another.  This  habit  of  preserving 
strict  lines  costs  a  fearful  price.  The  collisions  betw  een  the  teachers  and 
the  pujuls  and  the  parents  ripen  into  feuds  and  continue  to  accumulate, 
with  interest,  from  year  to  year,  while  by  the  plan  of  transfer  they  are 
neutralized  at  their  inception  and  a  strong  attachment  arises  for  each 
school  on  the  part  of  its  i)atrons. 

There  is  no  better  i>reventive  or  remedy  for  the  evil  of  irritability  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  than  this  device  of  transfer  in  case  of  severe 
complaijit  on  the  part  of  parents.  The  teacher  is  made  aware  of  the 
effects  of  his  or  her  irritability,  and  at  the  same  time  of  responsibility 
to  the  community.  The  i)ecnliarity  of  the  teachei^s  vocation — being 
obliged  to  deal  with  immature  minds  and  especially  with  undeveloped 
wills  subject  to  fits  of  cai)rice  and  irrationality  —  the  very  nature  of 
the  teacher's  vocation  tends  to  i)roduce  dogmatism  and  irritability- 
The  superintendent  must,  therefore,  organize  all  his  means  so  as  to 
counteract  this  tendency  and  so  as  to  protect  the  teacher  agaiiist  the 
effects  of  his  own  vocation. 

Of  course  it  will  be  conceded  that  jjrofessional  training  in  a  good 
normal  school  is  the  best  [)reparation  for  the  new  teacher.  1  have  made 
repeated  examinations  of  the  comparative  merits  of  normal  school  grad. 
nat^s  and  other  teachers.     The  result  has  proved  to  be  in  favor  of  the 
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normal  schools  by  almost  50  per  cent,  in  quality  of  work.  The  criterion 
has  been  the  estimate  reported  by  the  principal  of  the  school  and  con- 
firmed by  the  superintendent.  Promotion  for  merit  has  been  doubly 
in  favor  of  the  normal  graduates.  The  average  teacher  stops  growing 
within  a  short  period  after  achieving  fair  success,  three  to  five  years 
being  the  ordinary  limit  fixed.  The  teacher  educated  at  a  noruial  school 
is  more  likely  to  continue  growing  throughout  the  entire  career. 

The  best  device  for  the  initiation  of  new  teachers,  wliether  from  the 
normal  school  orelsewhere,  is  whatis  known  in  cities  as  "substituting.'^ 
The  new  teacher  is  sent  to  fill  temporary  vacancies  as  thej'  occur.  If  a 
partial  failure  is  made  and  demoralization  takes  place  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils,  the  evil  is  soon  remedied  by  the  return  of  the  regular  teacher. 
Meanwhile  the  teacher  goes  to  fill  some  other  vacancy  with  a  store  of 
valuable  experience  acquired.  It  is  very  ditticult  for  a  young  teacher 
to  recover  control  of  a  school  room  after  it  has  been  lost  by  the  mistakes 
of  inexperience.  The  plan  of  sending  out  such  inexperienced  teachers 
as  substitutes  not  only  makes  them  successful  in  a  far  less  time,  but  it 
positively  saves  many  from  complete  discouragement  and  ultimate  fail- 
ure. I  have  known  many  teachers  of  long  experience,  but  wretched 
failures  after  all  this  experience,  who  have  become  good  teachers  after 
being  employed  a  few  weeks  as  substitutes.  This  practice  of  send- 
ing substitutes  to  fill  vacancies  is  made  more  effective  in  improving  the 
qualifications  of  teachers  bj'  the  organization  of  schools  in  groups  and 
placing  them  under  supervisory  principals.  The  supervisory  i)rincipal 
can  manage  a  system  with  twenty  to  thirty  subordinate  teachers.  His 
work  differs  from  the  superintendent's  in  the  fact  that  he  is  required  to 
hear  at  least  two  regular  recitations  daily,  a  circumstance  which  keeps 
his  supervision  at  the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher  and  makes  it  to  differ 
widely  from  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent. 

The  links  of  supervision  when  developed  fully  in  a  large  city  are  three 
in  number  and  very  difterent  in  kind.  The  general  superintendent  is 
best  qualified  to  detect  one-sided  tendencies  in  instruction  and  discipline 
and  to  take  note  of  the  trend  of  public  opinion,  give  advice  to  the  school 
board,  &c. 

The  assistant  superintendents  study  details  of  management  more 
closely  and  give  more  stimulus  to  the  application  of  special  methods 
and  the  correction  of  defects  in  practice.  The  supervising  principal  can 
give  daily  support  to  a  teacher  that  is  failing  in  discipline  or  instruction, 
and  can  conduct  classes  in  the  presence  of  the  teacher  and  demonstrate 
the  best  methods  of  instruction,  as  well  as  prevent  too  harsh  discipline 
by  havingthe  flagrant  cases  sent  up  tohim  for  correction.  These  flagrant 
cases  he  can  usually  reform  by  keeping  a  record  of  them  and  having 
the  same  pupil  bring  up  a  daily  record  of  his  behavior  from  his  teacher 
until  he  succeeds  in  attaining  a  perfect  record  for  several  days  in  suc- 
cession. 

There  is  still  another  ver^Mmportant  means  of  improving  the  quality 
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of- instruct  ion,  by  introducing  into  the  course  of  study  a  certain  amount 
of  work  to  be  done  orally.  The  pupil  is  to  have  no  text  book  and  to 
have  no  previous  preparation.  The  teacher  must  make  elaborate  prep- 
aration and  furnish  the  pupil  information,  and  at  the  same  time,  by 
conversation,  connect  this  new  material  with  related  objects  that  have 
already  come  into  the  child's  experience.  The  oral  lessons  should  not 
be  given  on  work  that  the  child  can  already  master  by  his  own  study, 
such  as  the  disciplinary  studies,  reading,  arithmetic,  geography,  and 
grammar;  but  they  should  relate  to  the  sciences  of  nature  and  to  civil 
history,  nature,  and  man.  Inasmuch  as  the  preparation  by  the  teacher 
must  be  elaborate,  there  should  be  not  more  than  two  of  these  oral  les- 
sons a  week.  It  has  been  a  great  mistake  to  bring  in  these  oral  lessons 
every  daj%  The  teacher  has  been  unable  to  m?et  the  strain  on  her 
energies  and  has  been  obliged  to  come  to  the  lessons  unprepared.  With 
one  long  lesson  a  week  in  natural  science  and  one  in  history,  the  teacher 
makes  weekly  preparation  and  gradually  becomes  well  informed  in  all 
departments  of  natural  science  and  civil  historj'.  A  teacher  continually 
growing  in  knowledge  of  the  world  will  continually  improve  as  a  teacher. 
This  oral  work  stands  in  sharp  contract  to  the  regular  text  book  work. 
Its  results,  however,  continue  to  reappear  in  the  greater  interest  which 
the  teacher  infuses  into  the  recitation  from  the  textbook.  Her  ability 
to  cross-question  and  to  bring  out  into  clearness  all  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject continues  to  develop.  There  is  and  must  be  a  periodical  recurrence 
of  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public  for  this  introduction  of  lessons  in 
natural  science  and  history  into  the  course  of  study.  These  are  infor- 
mation studies,  contrasted  with  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar, 
and  geography  as  discipline  studies,  and  their  methods  should  be  very 
different.  Then  they  will  be  mutually  helpful.  All  text  book  instruction 
t«nds  to  degenerate  into  parrot-like  repetition  of  words  without  investi- 
gation of  the  meaning.  All  oral  instruction  tends  to  degenerate  into  a 
pouring-in  process  for  the  pupil,  giving  him  amusement  and  saving  the 
hard  work  for  the  teacher  alone.  The  school  should  not  give  up  its 
information  studies  because  the  people  cease  to  clamor  for  them,  nor 
introduce  them  at  the  expense  of  discipline  studies  when  extremists 
demand  it.  The  superintendents  must  be  conservative  in  action  and 
conservative  likewise  in  reaction.  For  my  closing  sentence,  I  return 
to  my  main  thesis:  they  must  chiefly  exert  their  influence  to  make  the 
teacher  strong  in  the  communitj-. 

Messrs.  Smart  and  IIoucK  followed  in  discussion;  and  Mr.  Rich- 
ards, of  Washington,  said  that  the  essential  in  schools  is  not  method 
but  matter;  that  nine-tenths  of  the  time  of  the  children  is  spent  in  mem- 
orizing that  which  never  results  in  anything. 

Mr.  Northrop  spoke  in  favor  of  the  schools  of  the  rural  districts, 
and  said  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  country  boys  will  succeed  best. 

Mr.  Sheldon  remembered  that  Dr.  Gregory  made  an  address  which 
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he  heard  iu  Michi«»aii  twenty- five  years  a^o  on  practieal  edaeation,  and 
he  discnssed  the  paper  nuder  consideration  at  some  lengtli. 

Mr.  Fletcher,  of  Maine,  and  Mr.  Xorthrop  made  pertinent  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  BLOD(iETT  n^ported  the  following  resolutions;  whieli  were  adop- 
ted: 

lietfoh'vtl,  That  hi  the  dcuth  of  AV.  D.  Hcuklc,  one  of  the  foumhi-s  of  thi8a8so(;iatioii, 
it  has  lost  one  of  its  most  earnest  and  constant  laborei*K,  and  the  canse  of  education  \vin 
niiHH  his  earnest  advocacy  *)f  sound  and  comprehensive  metho<ls  with  his  voice  and 
with  his  i>en. 

litnolred,  That  in  the  recent  death  of  iS.  H.  White,  long  the  etlicient  princiiml  of  the 
Peoria  Normal  School  ami  an  earnest  jn-omoter  of  the  interests  of  this  association,  we 
liave  lost  a  fellow-worker  whose  zeal  was  untiring,  whose  judgment  was  sound,  whose 
friendship  was  warm  and4|rne.  He  has  left  valuable  contributions  in  the  inn>ortaut 
field  of  educational  journalism. 

The  Department  then  adjourned  sine  die. 

I'M 
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REPORT  OF  THK  COMMISSION  ON  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  IN  THE  DISTRICT 

OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Match  15,  1882. 

Tlie  cominissiou  appointed  by  the  resolution  of  tbe  House  of  Rei)re- 
sentatives,  dated  February  20,  1882,  •  »  ♦  for  tbe  purpose  of  in- 
vestigating tbe  pul>lie  scbool  buildings  of  tbe  District  of  Columbia,  &c., 
lias  tbe  bonor  to  submit  the  following  report: 

Having  duly  organized,  the  commission  addressed  letters  of  inquiry 
to  the  Commissioners  of  tbe  District,  the  board  of  trustees  of  tbe  pubbc 
schools,  tbe  sui>erintendents  of  the  public  schools,  and  the  health  officer 
of  the  District,  referring  to  the  resolution  and  requesting  information 
bearing  on  the  nmtters  referred  to  therein.  All  of  tbese  communications 
received  prompt  rei)lies,  and  the  commission  takes  great  pleasure  in 
acknowledging  tbe  uniform  courtesy  with  which  it  has  been  treated  by 
all  parties  concerned  in  tbe  inquiry,  and  tbeir  evident  desire  to  furnisb 
all  the  information  possible  relatiug  to  its  object. 

Tbe  brief  space  of  time  allowed  for  the  preparation  of  this  report  has 
not  permitted  of  so  comjdete  an  investigation  into  the  character  of  tbe 
buildings,  &C.,  as  would  have  been  desirable;  and  by  reason  of  pressure 
of  other  oflicial  duties  the  members  of  tbe  commission  have  been  unable 
to  devote  as  much  of  their  time  to  personal  examination  of  the  various 
schools  as  they  would  have  wished.  Xeverthelcss,  they  have  been  able 
to  visit  in  person  a  number  of  tbe  schools,  iucluding  specimens  of  the  best 
and  of  tbe  worst  of  both  tbe  owned  and  tbe  rented  buildings. 

They  have  also  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  through  tbe  courtesy  of 
the  National  Board  of  llealtb  tbe  assistance  of  Dr.  Charles  Smart,  United 
States  Army,  who  has  made  for  them  a  number  of  examinations  of  ven- 
tilation, including  careful  air  analyses,  in  buildings  selected  for  that 
purj)ose  as  tyi)es.  Mr.  F.  11.  Cobb,  an  engineer  of  the  Capitol  grounds, 
bas,  at  the  request  of  tbe  commission,  made  a  careful  examination  of  all 
tbe  rented  buildings  in  Washington  and  Georgetown,  with  reference  to 
tbeir  capacity,  sanitary  condition,  security  from  lire,  amount  of  rent  paid, 
iS:c.,  and  this  information,  together  with  that  furnished  by  Dr.  Smart, 
and  some  of  tbe  results  of  tbe  j)ersonal  obscM'vations  of  tbe  commission, 
are  embodied  in  a  report  ui)on  each  scbool  building  owjied  or  rented. 
*  *  *  #  #  *  * 

After  having  carefully  considered  tbe  data,  *  »  •  and  after  an 
examination  of  tbe  i)bins  of  tbe  various  buildings  furnished  from  tbe 
office  of  the  inspector  of  buildings  for  tbe  District,  and  after  having 
bad  personal  conferences  with  the  Commissioners  of  tbe  District,  tbe 
inspector  of  buildijigs,  tbe  building  committee  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
and  tbe  superintendents  of  x)ublic  schools,  the  commission  have  come 
to  the  following  conclusions : 

I.  The  amount  appropriated  for  the  construction  of  new  buildings  in 
tbe  District  during  the  last  three  years  bas  not  be^u  ^wWvviXfewV Xa  ^^ 
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more  than  meet  tbe  demand  for  accommodation  due  to  the  annual  in- 
crease of  pupils  during  the  same  time.  This  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing table,  which  shows  the  annual  increase  in  attendance  of  pupils 
in  the  public  schools  during  the  last  six  j'ears: 


Year. 


Average  eu- 
rohnent. 


Increase. 


1875 
1876 
1677 

1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 


14,417 
15,646 
17,112 
18,959 
20,389 
21,600 
22,061 


1,229 
1,466 
1,847 
1.430 
1,211 
461 


Total  increase  for  six  years 

Average  annual  increase  for  six  years 


7,644 
1,274 


The  amount  of  additional  accommodation  provided  during  the  last 
three  years  b}"  the  erection  of  new  buildings  has  been  about  1,320 
pupils  annuall3%  It  is  believed  that  this  statement  sufficiently  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  there  has  been  little  or  no  diminution  in  the  number  of 
rented  buildings,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  new  buildings  which 
have  been  constructed. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  school-rooms  owned 
and  rented  in  the  District  at  the  present  time,  wiiich  gives  an  average 
of  55  pupils  per  room : 


White.       Colored. 


Total. 


Owned 

Rented 

Total 


180 

84 


109 
25 


264 


134 


289 
1(19 


398 


The  large  school  buildings  that  have  been  erected  in  the  District 
during  the  last  three  years  have  received  careful  examination.  The 
general  plan  of  all  tliese  buildings  is  considered  fairly  satisfiictory,  and 
they  are  superior  to  some  and  e(|ual  to  the  average  of  school  buildings 
in  other  large  cities  of  this  country.  They  have  been  as  cheapl^^  built 
as  is  consistent  with  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed,  no 
money  having  been  used  for  architectural  effect  or  ornament  of  any  kind. 
They  include  the  Peabod}',  Henry,  and  Force  school  buildings  and  the 
one  at  the  corner  of  Tenth  and  U  streets.  The  plans  of  the  Peabody 
and  Henry  buildings  were  selected  by  prize  competition. 

The  principal  defect,  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  in  all  these  build- 
ings is  in  regard  to  the  fresh  air  supply,  which  is  entirely  insufficient. 
The  method  adopted  for  this  purpose  is  to  admit  the  air  through  a  per- 
forated plate  placed  beneath  the  sills  of  four  windows  in  each  room. 
Having  i)assed  through  this  plate  the  air  is  supposed  to  pass  downwards 
through  a  narrow  slit  in  or  behind  the  wall,  and  to  enter  the  room  at  a 
level  with  the  floor,  and  then  pass  up  through  a  steam  radiator  which 
is  placed  against  the  window.  The  sum  of  the  area  of  the  clear  opening 
in  the  external  plate  of  each  window  is  from  22  to  25  square  inches,  so 
that  the  area  of  clear  opening  for  the  supply  of  pure  air  to  the  room  is 
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from  83  to  100  square  inches,  giving  an  average  of  about  two-tbirds  of 
one  square  foot.  When  it  is  remembered  that  this  is  intended  to  suijplj'^ 
fresh  air  for  60  chiUireu,  each  of  whom  shouhl  have  as  a  minimum  30 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  simply  impossible 
to  obtain  such  a  supply  through  the  openings  pro\ided,  which  in  fact 
will  hardly  furnish  5  cubic  feet  per  minute  per  pupil.  In  most^of  the 
rooms  at  the  time  of  the  examination  these  fresh  air  openings  were 
found  to  be  entirely  closed  and  even  when  open,  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
very  little  air  was  entering  through  them.  It  would  appear  that  they 
are  kept  closed  in  part  to  prevent  the  freezing  of  the  condensed  water 
in  the  radiators  and  in  part  to  avoid  draughts  upon  the  children  sitting 
near  them.  The  greatest  part  of  the  supply  of  air  for  the  school  rooms 
in  cold  weather  comes  directly  through  the  brick  and  plaster  walls  of 
the  rooms,  especially  on  the  windward  side  of  the  building,  and  from  the 
large  central  halls,  the  doors  and  transoms  into  which  from  the  several 
rooms  are  usually  kept  open.  Examinations  showed  that  in  most  cases 
a  strong  current  inwards  existed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  open  door- 
ways. 

In  the  Tenth  and  U  streets  building  the  foul  air  flues  in  the  external 
walls  are  so  arranged  that  at  times  the  two  large  aspirating  ducts  on 
the  opposite  wall  pull  against  them  to  such  an  efiect  that  there  is  a 
down  draught  through  the  external  foul  air  flues  into  the  room.  The 
large  central  aspirating  shafts  in  these  four  buildings  appear  in  the 
main  to  work  well.  Each  school-room  has,  opening  into  these  shafts, 
registers,  one-half  near  the  ceiling  and  the  other  near  the  floor, 
amounting  in  all  to  four  square  feet  of  clear  opening.  The  velocity  of 
air  at  these  openings  was  found  to  vary  from  80  to  200  feet  i>er  minute. 
The  maximum  would  give  800  feet  per  minute  removed  as  the  work  of 
these  shafts.  The  amount  which  should  be  removed  from  the  room  to 
give  30  cubic  feet  of  air  i>er  minute  to  each  child  would  be  1,800  cubic 
feet  per  minute,  or  more  than  double  the  work  actually  ett'ected  by  the 
aspirating  shafts.  The  heating  apparatus  in  these  buildings  is  alto- 
gether insufficient  to  heat  during  cold  weather  the  amount  of  air  supply 
which  should  be  furnished.  To  effect  this,  both  the  amount  of  radi- 
ating surface  and  the  size  of  the  sui)ply  pipes  would  need  to  be  largely 
increased* 

There  is  no  ])rovi8ion  in  any  buildings  for  diminishing  the  temperature 
of  the  incoming  air  without  totally  cutting  ott'  the  supply  of  heat,  and 
when  the  rooms  become  overheated,  as  appears  to  be  not  unfrequently 
the  case,  the  only  method  of  cooling  is  to  shut  off  the  heat  and  open  the 
windows,  thus  creating  draughts.  In  the  Peabody  and  Henry  buildings, 
the  building  on  the  corner  of  Tenth  and  U  streets,  and  in  the  Curtis 
building,  a  simi)le  bell  trap  in  the  floor  of  the  basement  is  the  only 
protection  against  the  entrance  of  s^'wer  gas  into  the  buildings.  These 
bell  tra])S  are  entirely  unreliable  for  this  purpose,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  in  the  Henry  and  Curtis  buildings,  and  also  to  a  slight  extent  in 
the  Peabody  buihling,  the  gases  from  the  sewers  were  found  to  be 
passing  through  this  traj)  into  the  basement.  As  the  air  of  these  base- 
ments communicates  freely  with  the  ui>i)er  i)art  of  the  building,  and 
forms,  as  has  been  pointed  out  above,  on«  of  the  main  sources  of  supply 
for  the  school  rooms,  the  great  danger  from  this  saurce  can  be  readily 
understood. 

II.  Very  few  of  the  rentod  buildings  have  any  special  provision  for 
ventilation.  The  great  majority  of  them  are  heated  by  cast  iron  stoves 
^standing  in  the  room,  and  have  no  special  arrangements  for  either  fresh 
Air  supply  or  the  removal  of  foul  air.    It  is  believed  that  in  the  majoritj^ 
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of  these  buildings  {j:reat  improvement  in  the  ventilation  might  be  ef- 
fected by  simple  means  and  at  comparatively  small  expense  by  employ 
ing  ventilating  stoves,  which  shall  warm  the  fresh  air  to  be  admitted,  and 
by  the  insertion,  at  suitable  points,  of  tines  for  the  escape  of  foul  air. 
As  regards  the  rents  of  these  buildings,  the  commission  would  refer 

to  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Cobb  and  of  the  insjjector  of  buildings. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  # 

It  nuist  be  remembered,  however,  tirst,  that  the  assessed  value  is 
considerably  beneath  the  actual  value,  and,  second,  that  while  the  rent 
paid  for  some  of  the  buildings  is  undoubtedly  exorbitant,  it  is  i)robab]e 
that  these  are  the  only  buildings  in  the  vicinity  which  can  be  procured 
for  the  ])urpose. 

The  locations  for  new  buildings  to  be  erected  should  be  selected  with 
a  view  to  diminishing  the  amount  paid  for  rental  as  much  as  ymssible. 

III.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  construction  of  these  buildings  is 
so  far  advanced  toward  completion,  and  after  an  examination  of  their 
plans  and  of  the  work  so  far  as  comi)leted,  the  only  suggestions  which 
it  appears  to  be  necessary  to  make  at  this  time  with  regard  to  them 
are:  (1)  That  in  view  of  the  recent  burning  of  the  Jefferson  school 
building,  and  that  it  is  alleged  that  this  wns  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  horizontal  ventilating  tines  were  combustible,  it  is  advised  thut  jdl 
the  ventilating  flues  in  the  new  buildings  should  be  made  tireproof 
(2)  That  care  should  be  taken  by  means  of  properly  adjusted  valves  to 
secure  a  free  supply  of  fresh  air  at  all  times,  whether  the  heating  ai4)a 
ratus  be  in  operation  or  not,  and  also  the  possibility  of  so  mixing  cold 
with  the  warm  fresh  air  as  to  secure  the  admission  of  a  free  supply  of  air 
at  any  temperature  desired.  The  system  of  heating  and  ventilation  by 
means  of  indirect  radiation  in  these  buildings  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
commission,  the  only  one  which  will  give  satisfactory  results  in  large 
buildings  of  this  class. 

Into  the  details  of  the  sizes  of  flues,  &c.,  to  secure  the  necessary 
amount  of  air  supply  and  removal,  the  commission  has  not  had  time  to 
enter. 

IV.  The  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  control  of  and  respon- 
sibility for  the  erection,  repairs,  and  care  of  public  school  buildings  and 
property  pertaining  thereto  should  be  vested  in  the  school  board  by  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District.  It  is  advised,  however,  that  no  new 
building  should  be  erected,  or  any  important  alterations  in  existing 
buildings  made,  until  the  plans  and  sites  selected  for  such  new  buildings, 
or  the  proposed  alterations,  shall  have  been  approved  by  a  board  of  ex- 
perts representing  the  best  and  most  recent  knowledge  in  sanitary 
science,  in  pedagogy,  and  in  architecture.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  one- 
half  of  the  expense  of  these  schools  is  borne  by  the  General  Government 
it  seems  only  proper  that  it  should,  through  its  own  officers,  exercise  the 
controlling  power  of  approval  with  regard  to  the  erection  of  new  build- 
ings or  important  changes  in  those  already  existing.  Such  an  impor- 
tant matter  as  the  arrangement  of  a  large  school  building  should  not  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  a  body  of  men  who  have  no  special  familiarity 
with  the  approved  ininciples  of  school  management,  sanitary  science, 
or  architecture. 

The  simplest  and  most  satisfactory  way  of  obtaining  such  a  board  of 
experts  would  be  to  have  them  apjminted  by  the  President,  who  would 
probably  have  no  difficulty  in  selecting  suitable  persons  from  among  the 
varioiLS  officers  in  the  different  departments  of  the  government  who  are 
on  duty  in  Washington. 

V.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  commission  that  the  amounts  heretofore 
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allowed  for  repairs  in  the  school  buildings  have  been  econoniically  used, 
but  that  they  have  been  insufficient  to  meet  the  current  wants.  The 
connnission  find,  however,  that  under  the  present  syst^^m  there  is  no 
possibility  of  as(^rtaining  what  each  individual  building  has  cost  in  the 
way  of  repairs,  nnd  it  is  considered  that  this  is  a  defect  which  should  be 
remedied.  An  account  should  be  kept  with  each  building,  not  only  for 
its  original  cost  of  construction,  but  for  the  subsequent  cost  of  repairs, 
heating,  lighting,  «S:c.,  for  puri)Oses  of  comparison,  and  to  ascertain  the 
relntive  merits  of  different  plans  of  construction,  &c. 

VI.  In  all  buildings  which  have  water  closets  within  the  buildings  it 
is  desirable  that  the  i)resent  plumbing  regulations  of  the  District  of 
Columl)ia  should  be  enforced,  and  this  should  apply  not  only  to  those 
in  process  of  construction  or  hereafter  to  be  erected,  but  also  to  those 
already  occupied.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  commission  that  every  school 
building  in  the  District  should  be  carefully  inspected  at  least  once  a 
year  with  reference  to  its  ventilation,  plumbing,  and  general  sanitary 
condition,  by  an  officer  of  the  health  department,  and  the  result  of  such 
inspection  be  reported  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  public  schools  through 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District. 

YII.  Only  a  portion  of  the  buildings  owned  by  the  District,  and  none 
of  the  rented  buildings,  are  tireproof.  As  regards  the  majority  of  the 
rented  buildings,  however,  the  danger  in  this  respect  is  comparatively 
small,  since  they  are  only  one  or  two  stories  in  height,  and  the  stories 
are  so  low  that,  in  case  of  tire,  escape  could  probably  be  readily  effected 

by  the  windows. 

*  *  *  #  *  •  • 

VIII.  The  commission  has  carefully  considered  the  existing  wants  of 
the  District  for  additional  school  accommodation. 

Looking  at  this  side  of  the  question  only,  it  would  appear  that  there 
is  at  the  present  time  great  demand  for  additional  school  buildings.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  commission  fully  recognize  the  fact  that  there  are 
great  and  urgent  demands  upon  the  revenue  of  the  District  for  other 
purposes,  and  more  especially  for  drainage,  sewerage,  and  for  putting 
the  streets  into  a  proper  C4)ndition,  and  also  that  the  rate  of  taxation 
u]K)n  the  property  owners  in  the  District  should  not  be  materially  if  at 
all  increased.  It  is  because  this  last  point  has  been  kept  in  view  that 
the  commission  has  refrained  from  commenting  in  detail  upon  the  de- 
fects which  are  found  in  the  existing  school  buildings,  even  in  the  best, 
or  from  urging  the  erection  of  such  buildings  as  would  be  considered,  in 
the  light  of  the  combined  requirement-s  of  modern  sanitary  and  peda- 
gogical science,  as  model  schools,  since  to  secure  the  amount  of  light 
and  fresh  air  which  should  be  furnished  in  such  a  building  necessitates 
not  only  a  certain  increase  in  cost  of  construction  over  that  which  has 
been  heretofore  expended  upon  school  buildings  in  the  District,  but 
also  a<lditional  cost  for  their  maintenance,  more  especially  as  regards 
heating,  since  in  cold  weather  the  fresh  air  to  be  supplied  must  be 
warme<l,  and  if  the  i)roper  amount  is  supplied  the  cost  for  fuel  must  be 
increased  to  correspond.  Taking  all  these  things  into  consideration,  it 
is  the  opinion  of  the  commission  that  for  the  next  three  or  four  years 
at  least  the  sum  of  $100,000  per  annum  should  be  expended  in  the  con- 
struction of  new  buildings  upon  plans  to  be  approved  by  a  board  of 
experts,  as  above  suggested,  and  that,  setting  all  other  considerations 
aside,  it  will  be  much  more  economical  to  make  this  expenditure  than  to 
pay  the  rents  of  the  structures  which  these  new  buildings  w'ould  replace. 

In  the  1)1  ans  of  buildings  to  be  hereafter  erecte<l,  the  commission 
consider  that  the  following  ])oint«  should  be  insisted  on,  concurring 
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with  regard  to  them  with  the  report  of  a  special  committee  of  award 
upon  plans  for  public  schools,  as  reported  in  the  Sanitary  Engineer  for 
March  1,  1880,  with  certain  modifications  relating  more  especially  to 
the  conditions  in  the  District : 

1.  All  sides  of  the  building  shall  be  freely  exposed  to  light  and  air, 
for  which  purpose  they  shall  be  not  less  than  sixty  feet  distant  from  any 
opposite  building. 

2.  Not  more  than  three  of  the  floors,  better  only  two,  shall  be  occu- 
pied for  classrooms. 

3.  In  each  classroom  not  less  than  15  square  feet  of  floor  area  shall 
be  allotted  to  each  i)upil. 

4.  In  eaeh  classroom  the  window  si)ace  should  not  be  h»ss  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  floor  space,  and  the  distance  of  the  desk  most  remote  from 
the  window  should  not  be  more  than  one  and  one-half  times  the  height 
of  the  top  of  the  window  from  the  floor. 

5.  The  height  of  the  classroom  should  never  exceed  fourteen  feet. 

6.  The  provisions  for  ventilation  should  be  such  as  to  i)rovide  for 
each  person  in  a  classroom  not  less  than  thirty  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air 
per  minute,  which  amount  must  be  introduced  and  thoroughly  distrib- 
uted without  creating  unpleasant  draughts  or  causing  any  two  parts 
of  the  room  to  differ  in  temperature  more  than  2^  Fahrenheit,  or  the 
maximum  temperature  to  exceed  70^  Fahrenheit.  The  velocity  of  the 
incoming  air  should  not  exceed  2  feet  per  second  at  any  point  where  it 
is^iable  to  strike  on  the  person. 

7.  The  heating  of  the  fresh  air  should  be  effected  by  indirect  radia- 
tion. 

8.  All  closets  for  containing  clothing  and  wraps  should  be  thoroughly 
ventilated. 

9  Water  closet  a<.*commodation  for  the  pupils  should  be  provided  on 
each  floor. 

10.  The  building  should  not  occupy  more  than  half  the  lot. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  S.  BILLINGS, 
Surf/eon^  United  tSlates  Army, 
JOHN  EATON, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 

EDWARD  CLARK, 
Architect  United  States  Capitol, 
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LETTER*. 


Department  of  the  Inteeioe, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  B.  C,  September  13, 1882. 

SiE  :  There  is  a  great  demand  upon  this  Office  for  information  con- 
cerning university  education  in  Germany.  Much  has  been  published  on 
this  subject  in  this  country  and  abroad,  but  few  of  the  publications 
contain  detailed  statements  of  the  inside  working  of  these  great  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  which  justly  excite  the  admiration  of  the  whole  civ- 
ilized world. 

Some  time  since  this  Office  received  a  valuable  document  published 
by  the  newly  organized  French  Superior  Education  Society,  composed 
of  the  most  prominent  educators,  statesmen,  and  philosophers  of  France. 
Among  other  interesting  articles,  this  document  contains  a  very  elabo- 
rate statement  of  the  history  of  the  present  organization  and^the  courses 
of  study  of  the  famous  University  of  Bonn,  in  Prussia. 

The  article  was  written  by  M.  Edmond  Dreyfus-Brisac,  of  Paris,  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  the  society,  who  went  to  Bonn  with  letters  of  in 
troduction  from  the  French  ministers  of  foreign  affairs  and  of  public 
instruction  and  from  M.  Laboulaye,  president  of  the  society.  It  forms 
the  first  of  the  series  of  sketches  of  foreign  universities  published  by 
the  society. 

As  Bonn  is  a  fair  type  of  a  modem  German  university,  this  statement 
will  answer  many  questions  that  might  be  asked  concerning  all  that 
pertains  to  university  education  in  that  country. 

This  article,  summarized  and  in  part  translated,  is  recommended  for 
publication  as  a  circular  of  information. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

JOHN  EATON, 
Commissioner. 

The  Hon.  the  Secret aby  of  the  Interior. 

Publication  approved. 

H.  M.  TELLER, 

Secretary. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  BONN. 


BONN   AND   ITS  FIRST   UNIVEESITY. 

Prussia  has  ten  universities.  Bonn,  although  the  youngest  of  them,, 
has  its  history,  as  has  the  city  where  it  is  situated.  Tacitus  frequently 
mentions  Bonn  (Bonna,  Castra  bonnensia),  a  fort  on  the  Rhine  which 
was  doubtless  built  by  Drusus.  Excavations  in  1818  facilitated  the 
determination  of  the  spot  where  the  Eoman  fortification  was  situatad, 
namely,  inJihe  northern  portion  of  the  present  city,  at  the  outlet  of  the 
road  which  is  now  called  Steinweg. 

The  importance  of  Bonn  dates  only  Irom  the  day  when  the  archi- 
episcopal  see  was  transferred  from  Cologne  to  this  place.  The  secular 
struggle  between  the  archbishops  and  the  citizens  of  Cologne  had  just 
been  terminated  by  the  battle  of  Worringen  (1228).  The  defeated  arch- 
bishops withdrew  first  to  Briihl,  and  afterwards  to  Bonn. 

Bonn  was  besieged  several  times,  especially  during  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  and  that  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  The  electors  of  Bavaria  were 
at  that  time  uuited  in  a  league  with  France  against  the  house  of  Habs- 
burg.  lu  1689  Frederick  III,  elector  of  Brandenburg  (later.  King  of 
Prussia,  under  the  name  of  Fre<lerick  I),  at  the  head  of  the  imperial 
army,  besieged  Bonn.  In  1717  the  fortifications  of  the  city  were  de- 
molished in  accordance  w  ith  the  treaty  of  Badstadt. 

Prince-Elector  Clement  August  (1723-1701)  founded  the  first  chairs  of 
jurisprudence  at  Bonn.  He  died  February  6, 1761,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War.  His  successor  was  Count  Max  Frederick  von  Kon  - 
igsegg,  who  wavS  both  archbishop  of  Cologne  and  bishop  of  Miinster. 

Secondary  education,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  Minorites  (Franciscan 
friars),  had  been  intnisted  to  the  Jesuits  in  1673.  A  century  later, 
August  16,  1774,  the  papal  bull  abolishing  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  was 
communicated  to  the  members  of  the  Gymnasium  at  Bonn.  The  elector 
resolved  to  consecrate  the  possessions  of  the  order  to  suj^erior  educa- 
tion. In  1774  he  called  together  several  professors  of  various  faculties 
to  complete  the  courses  at  the  Gymnasium,  and  finally,  in  1777,  he 
founded  the  academv. 

A  brief  of  1783  states,  among  other  reasons  for  the  foundation  of  the 
academy,  that  secondary  education  was  insuflicient,  that  the  taste  for 
higher  education  was  disappearing  more  and  more,  and  that  the  young 
men  of  the  country  were  attending  other  universities,  not  without  dan- 
ger to  their  religion.  The  academy  was  intended  to  contribute  to  the 
improvement  of  all  phases  of  instruction. 

The  academy  gave  its  lectures  in  what  had  been  the  college  of  the  Jes- 
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uits  and  at  present  is  the  Gymnasium.  The  lectures  were  to  be  public 
and  gratuitous;  nevertheless  the  professors  delivered  lectures  and  con- 
ducted the  so-called  repetitions  for  fees.  The  courses  were  opened  during 
the  first  days  of  N'ovember  and  trere  continued  until  the  latter  part  of 
September.  The  programme  contained  the  branches  which  are  taught 
at  present  in  the  Gymnasium;  Greek,  however,  was  neglected.  Instruc- 
tion in  theology  and  philosophy  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Minorites. 
There  was  only  one  professor  of  medicine.  The  faculty  of  law,  the  most 
important,  had  six  professors,  one  of  whom  was  Philip  Hedderich,  a 
Minorite,  professor  of  ecclesiastical  law,  whose  opinions,  which  were 
but  little  orthodox,  called  forth  more  than  once  the  remonstrance  of 
the  Holy  See. 

On  June  2, 1783,  the  elector  addressed  a  brief  to  the  convents  of  his 
principality,  inviting  them  to  contribute  towards  the  suppcyt  of  the 
academy.  The  female  convents  were  requested  to  contribute  money, 
and  the  male  convents  to  furnish  professors  or  money.  This  brief  ac- 
<M)mplished  its  purpose,  despite  the  protestation  of  the  magistrate  of 
Oologne  and  the  remonstrances  of  the  Pope,  who  complained  that  the 
.prince  had  acted  without  his  authorization,  and  he  insisted  therefore 
upon  the  removal  of  Hedderich  as  a  conditio  sine  qua  non  of  his  con- 
sent. 

The  convents  of  St.  Pantaleon  and  of  St.  Martin,  at  Oologne,  and 
the  Benedictines  of  Deutz  and  Braunweiler,  sent  each  a  professor  to 
Bonn.  These  monks  taught  polemics,  theology,  history  of  the  church, 
and  diplomatics.  Two  Oarmelites  taught  Hebrew  and  Greek  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Moreover,  the  money 
furnished  by  the  convents  facilitated  the  appointment  of  new  profess- 
ors, two  for  medicine  and  one  for  law.  Hedderich  installed  the  new 
professors  with  a  solemn  discourse.  Among  the  medical  professors  was 
Eougemont,  who  had  gained  distinction  in  his  studies  at  Paris  and 
Lyons.  From  that  time  the  elevation  of  the  academy  to  the  rank  of 
university  was  taken  into  consideration.  The  electoral  government 
took  up  this  question  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1784,  and  the  im- 
perial diploma  was  signed  April  7  of  the  same  year. 

April  15, 1784,  the  elector  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Francis,  brother 
of  Joseph  II.  Spiegel  was  appointed  curator  of  the  new  university. 
Spiegel  had  studied  law  and  philosophy  at  Louvain  and  Gottingen, 
and  he  had  in  several  other  positions  exhibited  great  talent  as^  an 
organizer.  According  to  the  new  statutes,  which  he  wrote,  the  title  of 
doctor  was  to  be  open  to  every  one,  without  distinction  of  creed.  At 
the  head  of  the  university  was  a  rector,  elected  every  year,  and,  above 
the  rector,  a  curator,  who  had  under  his  control  all  the  institutions  of 
learning  in  the  country.  ^ 

The  inauguration  of  the  new  university  took  j^lace  November  20, 
1786.  The  ceremony  was  of  a  purely  local  character.  Other  univer- 
sities were  not  invited ;  they  were  simply  notified  of  the  foundation  of 
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the  new  school.  The  prince  spoke  in  a  very  liberal  discourse  in  praise 
of  tolerance,  which,  he  said,  had  always  been  a  principle  of  goVernment 
in  his  state;  he  knew,  he  added,  how  to  maintain  at  all  times  indepen- 
dence in  his  relations  with  the  Holy  See.  He  always  sustained  the  pro- 
fessors in  their  quarrels  with  the  orthodox  chapter  of  Cologne.  But 
when  the  French  revolution  was  spreading  and  he  feared  the  loss  of  his 
states,  he  became  frightened ;  several  professors  had  to  leave  the  uni- 
versity after  the  departure  of  Schneider,  the  famous  demagogue,  who 
lost  his  life  on  the  revolutionary  scaffold  at  Strassburg.  Schneider  had 
been  professor  of  Greek  at  the  University  of  Bonn.  His  departure  was 
an  omen  of  the  fall  of  the  university,  and  in  August,  1794,  the  students 
had  nearly  all  left.  In  1795  the  lectui'es  were  discontinued;  in  Decem- 
ber, 1797,  the  university  was  dissolved.  The  last  professors  had  re- 
fused in  a  solemn  meeting  to  take  the  oath  of  the  French  Republic* 

THE   NEW  UNIVERSITY  OF  BONN. 

Twenty-two  years  later  the  university  rose  again  from  its  ashes :  the 
revolution  and  France  were  defeated.  Prussia  had  received  the  Rhenish 
provinces  as  part  of  the  spoils.  We  cannot  better  illustrate  the  spirit 
which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  restoration  than  by  analyzing  some 
passages  from  the  discourse  delivered  by  Rector  von  Sybel  at  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  university  celebrated  in  the  presence  of  the  king, 
the  queen,  and  the  crown  prince  of  Prussia.* 

In  1815  the  condition  of  Prussia  could  be  summed  up  in  four  words — 
much  glory,  great  distress.  Although  royalty  refused  to  grant  the 
promised  liberties,  it  worked  at  least  for  the  material  and  moral  devel- 
opment of  the  country.  Immediately  after  the  cession  of  the  Rhenish 
provinces  to  Prussia,  Frederick  William  III  announced  in  a  procla- 
mation to  his  new  subjects  the  creation  of  a  university  on  the  borders 
of  the  Rhine.  There  were  in  this  region  at  that  time  only  the  faculties 
of  law  at  Coblentz  and  Wetzlar  (neither  prosperous),  and  the  university 
of  Duisburg,  reduced  to  three  professors.  Several  cities,  especially 
Duisburg,  Neuwied,  Cologne,  and  Bonn,  wanted  to  be  the  seat  of  the 
new  university.  Duisburg  based  its  claim  on  its  ancient  titles;  the 
prince  of  Neuwied  offered  a  considerable  subsidy  if  his  capital  should 


'  The  badget  of  the  university  iu  1790  amounted  to  75,956  thalers;  for  the  triennial 
period  (torn  1791  to  1793,  to  197,261  thalers.  In  the  year  1792-'93,  the  faculty  of  the- 
ology had  6  professors,  the  faculty  of  law  8,  the  faculty  of  medicine  4,  the  faculty 
of  philosophy  8 ;  there  were  2  language  teachers.  During  the  semester  1791-^92  there 
were  39  students  of  theology,  95  of  medicine,  46  of  law,  and  28  of  philosophy. 

=  The  festival  of  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  new  university 
lanted  three  days.  On  this  occasion  the  facnlties  awarded  diplomas  to  savants,  among 
whom  I  find  M.  L6on  Renier  for  the  faculty  of  philosophy  and  M.  Pasteur  for  the 
faculty  of  medicine.  Representatives  of  all  German  universities  attended  and  wore 
bearers  of  congratulatory  letters.  Several  committees,  composed  of  professors  and 
litudents,  had  charge  of  the  arrangements  of  the  f&te. 
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be  chosen.  During  two  years  the  cabinet  of  Berlin  was  so  absorbed  by 
diplomatic  and  tinancial  questions  that  it  did  not  devote  itself  at  all  to 
the  realization  of  its  university  programme  ;  however,  from  the  year 
1816,  Cologne  and  Bonn  remained  alone  in  the  foreground. 

Bonn  was  said  to  be  a  favorable  locality  on  account  of  the  cheai)ness 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  an  advantage  which  has  completely  disap- 
peared at  present.  Cologne  was  recommended  on  account  of  the  many 
resources  which  it  oftered  the  school,  the  professors,  and  the  students,, 
but  it  was  due  to  the  beauty  of  the  site  at  Bonn  that  the  city  was  pre- 
ferred to  the  Rhenish  metropolis,  although  Minister  Schuckmann,  in 
1816,  being  outside  of  the  gates  of  Coblentz,  in  sight  of  the  Seven 
Mountains,  enthusiastically  exclaimed :  "  The  university  shall  be  here 
and  nowhere  else." 

The  president  of  the  council  of  ministers.  Prince  Hardenberg,  directed 
the  ministerial  councillor,  Siibern,  to  study  the  question.  Siibeni,  an 
old  friend  of  Schiller  and  Humboldt  and  of  the  liberal  protestant  school, 
decided  in  favor  of  Bonn,  fearing  that  at  Cologne  the  university  might 
take  a  sectarian  rather  than  a  national  character.  On  the  26th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1817,  Schuckmann  (formerly  in  favor  of  Coblentz)  submitted  a  re- 
port to  the  king,  in  which  he  adopted  Siibern's  conclusions.  Minister 
von  Altenstein  succeeded  him  shortly  afterwards.  This  was  at  the 
time  of  the  riotous  Wartburg  demonstration  and  the  revolutionary  agi- 
tation of  the  BurvSchenschaften,  and  the  universities  were  suspected  of 
comx>licity  therein.  Local  jealousy  also  was  exhibited.  Breslau,  Halle, 
Konigsberg,  and  even  Berlin  feared  that  the  new  universitj'  would 
be  established  on  too  large  a  scale.  In  order  to  obtain  the  means  for 
the  establishment  of  the  University  of  Bonn,  von  Altenstein  had  to 
increase  the  budgets  of  the  rival  universities.  It  was  on  the  2Gth  of 
May,  1818,  that  Frederick  William  III  signed  the  cabinet  order  which 
designated  Bonn  as  the  seat  of  the  new  university,  allowed  the  neces- 
sary funds,  and  appointed  the  opening  of  the  courses  for  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year. 

GENERAL   ORGANIZATION  —  THE   UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  STA'J  K. 

Frederick  William  III  had  founded  the  second  university  of  Bonn  b^^ 
his  own  authority.  The  revolution  was  defeated ;  nevertheless  it  had 
already  borne  its  fruit.  The  time  of  theocratic  and  feudal  power  had 
passed,  during  which  a  papal  bull  and  an  imperial  diploma  were  neces- 
sary for  the  foundation  of  a  university ;  thenceforth  the  state  became 
the  only  master  of  education,  and  the  state  makes  known  its  will  through 

the  monarchand  the  laws.  

fjiccordingto  tliC^l^ussiau  Xaii(I?"t^cht--(^enei»Maw)  the  schools  and 
universities  are  state  institutions.  They  cannot  be  established  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  state.     Universities  are  similar  to  privileged 
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corporations.  The  iuterior  orgauization  of  each  university,  the  rights 
of  the  acaileinic  senate,  and  all  questions  relating  to  the  transaction 
of  common  business  are  regulated  by  statutes  approved  by  the  stat^.*. 
All  the  professors  and  employes  of  the  university  are  state  function- 
aries. The  government  and  the  minister  of  public  instruction  are  rep- 
resented at  the  universityl^y  a  charge  de  pouvoir,  who  has,  at  Bonn, 
the  name  of  fcuratorX  Tlie  powers  of  this  funcitiouary  are  specially 
designated  in  a  letter  or  instruction  addressed  by  the  minister  to  the  cura- 
tor of  the  University  of  Bonn,  July  8,  1819.C" According  to  this  instruc- 
tion^e  curator,  without  meddling  with  the  interior  organization  of  the 
university,  must  see  that  the  statutes  are  executed  and  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  minister  of  public  instruction  to  irregularities  which  may 
occur.  The  curator  is  the  necessary  medium  between  the  university  and 
the  minister;  he  forwards  to  his  chief,  together  with  his  own  obser- 
vations, the  annual  reports  of  the  senate  on  the  election  of  the  rector 
and  deans,  the  lists  of  presentation  for  chairs,  the  programme  of  the 
lectures,  the  i)rqjects  of  reform  for  the  institutes,  the  building  plans, 
&c.  The  seminaries  alone  are  placed  under  the  almost  exclusive  direc- 
tion of  the  faculties. 

The  curator  has  charge  of  the  management  of  the  revenues  of  the 
university.  He  submits  every  year  to  the  government  the  plan  of  a  bud- 
get, after  having  consulted  the  senate,  the  faculties,  and  the  directors  of 
the  institutes  Qie  has,  in  general,  the  charge  of  letting  contracts,  appoint- 
ing book-keepers,  and  managing  the  other  financial  affairs  of  the  institu- 
tion. He  watches  over  the  jireservation  of  the  university  buildings,  and 
may  order  repairs  not  costing  over  50  thalers  and  not  exceeding  one- 
twelfth  of  the  total  exi)enses  estimated  in  the  budget. 

The  curator  has  to  be  invited  to  all  academic  festivals,  and  at  official 
celebrations  he  has  the  rank  of  representative  of  the  minister.  It  is 
to  him  that  the  professors  submit  requests  for  leave  of  absence.  During 
the  holidays  a  simple  notification  suffices;  but  during  the  sessions  the 
permission  of  the  curator  is  necessary  whenever  the  absence  lasts  over 
four  days.  TXs  to  the  rector,  he  cannot  leave  Bonn  a  single  day  without 
notifying  the  curator  and  desigoating  a  substitute. 

Frolirtuis  sliort  sTcetcITTJnbhe  powers  of  the  curator  it  appears  that 
the  government  reserves  the  fixing  of  the  biulget,  the  appointment  of 
the  teaching  staff,  the  sni>ervision  of  instruction,  political  supervision, 
and  the  decision  of  all  questions  of  general  and  public  interest. 

As  to  the  curator  in  particular,  it  is  difficult  to  specify  the  real  influence 
which  he  exercises.  The  minister  has  reserved  for  himself  the  definitive 
decision  of  almost  Jill  questions,  which,  however,  does  not  mean  that  the 
curators  are,  as  it  is  often  said,  simple  messengers  charged  with  forward- 
ing missives  to  the  minister.  ^It  is,  indeed,  impossible  for  the  minister 
at  Berlin  to  comprehend  fully  the  multitude  of  questions  constantly 
arising,  in  regard  to  some  of  which  he  is  only  too  glad  to  take  the  almost 
always  impartial  advice  of  the  curator,  who  is  an  eye  and  ear  witness 
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of  the  fact«,  is  geuerall}'  well  selected,  and  who  has  this  advantage  over 
the  academic  authoritiets,  that  he  remains  permanently  at  his  post  and 
is  enabled  to  observe  all  affairs,  while  they  are  changed  every  year. 
Since  the  foundation  of  the  University  of  Bonn  there  have  been  only  three 
curators:  von  Eehfuss,  from  1819  to  1842;  Bethmann-Hollweg,  from 
1842  to  1848,  and  Beseler,  who  has  been  in  office  since  1861.  The  last 
gentleman  is  a  man  of  merit,  who  formerly  played  a  political  role  in 
Schleswig.  He  was  appointed  curator  in  consideration  of  services  for 
the  national  cause;  that  is,  he  possesses  a  real  authority,  and  his  sugges- 
tions are  generally  adopted  in  Berlin.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  his  in- 
fluence has  given  a  powerful  impetus  to  the  creation  of  new  institutes. 
*It  is  due  to  him  that  the  University  of  Bonn  will  perhaps  be,  after  all  his 
plans  have  been  realized,  the  best  endowed  of  all  German  universities. 
*Hi8  influence  is  equally  preponderant  whenever  there  is  a  question  of 
raising  the  salaries  of  professors  and  the  annual  allowances  set  aside  for 
ths.Privat-Docenten. 

Lriie  government  is  represented  at  the  university  by  still  another 
functionary,  who  is  charged,  a«  it  were,  with  the  university  discipline, 
and  who  bears  the  title  of  academic  judge.  The  appointment  of  these 
judges  dates  from  1819,  the  period  w^hen  the  German  gov^ernments 
looked  upon  the  universities  as  nurseries  of  revolution  and  when  they 
consequently  deemed  it  necessary  to  relieve  the  rector  and  the  senate 
of  a  part  of  the  rights  of  discipline  which  had  previously  formed  a  part 
of  their  powers.  The  regulation  of  November  18,  1819,  on  academic 
discipline  and  its  maintenance  at  the  universities,  gives  the  minister 
the  power  to  appoint  a  judge  who  (without  being  one  of  the  teaching 
staff)  has  the  rank  of  professor  and  a  seat  in  the  academic  senate.  The 
judge  is  at  the  same  time  the  legal  adviser  of  the  university,  and  sees 
that  the  decisions  of  the  senate  are  in  conformity  with  the  laws.  Until 
recently  he  had  jurisdiction  in  regard  to  civil  debts  and  tlie  academic 
offences  of  the  students.  In  case  of  common  offences  he  had  to  exercise 
his  ordinary  jurisdiction  by  recording  the  fiUits  and  submitting  them  to 
the  senate  if  a  disciplinary  measure  had  to  be  taken.  He  ha<l  the  right 
to  inflict  i)unishment  not  exceeding  four  days'  detention  in  the  Career 
(university  prisonjj  In  case  of  grave  offences  (such  as  duels,  riots  in 
public  places,  offences  against  the  academic  authority,  mutiny,  riotous 
meetings,  the  joining  of  non-authorized  secret  societies),  the  judge  was 
likewise  charged  to  investigate  the  affair  and  to  submit  a  report  to 
the  senate.  The  senate  alone  had  the  right  to  pronounce  the  sentence 
of  expulsion  from  the  university  or  relegation;  in  all  cases  the  fictor 
had  to  execute  the  decision  of  the  senate.  The  judge  was  also  the 
medium  between  the  university  and  the  local  police;  the  permission  of 
the  judge  was  necessary  if  societies  of  students  desired  to  march  in  i)ro- 
eession,  to  giv^e  balls,  concerts,  &c.  It  seems  probable  that  all  Ques- 
tions concerning  academic  discipline  will  be  reopened  and  that  the  nmc- 
tions  of  academic  judge  will  henceforth  lose  all  importance. 
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ACADEMIC   AUTHORITIES. 

The  general  organization  of  the  university  had  at  first  been  deter- 
mined by  a  preliminary  regulation  of  October  21,  1818,  which  was 
abolished  after  the  promulgation  of  the  general  statutes  of  the  univer- 
sity of  September  1, 1827. 

These  statutes  declare  explicitly  that  the  university  is  a  state  estab- 
lishment ;  that  it  must,  so  far  as  possible,  teach  all  the  branches  of  hu- 
man science ;  that  it  is  a  nursery  for  all  functions  in  state  and  church, 
and  that  it  enjoys  the  rights  of  privileged  corporations,  as  determined 
by  the  laws  of  the  country. 

According  to  section  5^e  university  comprises  (1)  all  the  professors, 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,  appointed  by  the  minister  and  the  king, 
and  the  Privat-Docenten  admitted  by  the  faculties ;  (2)  all  the  insti-  ■ 
tutes ;  (3)  the  matriculated  students ;  (4)  the  higher  and  inferior  em- 
ployes of  the  universityJJ 

Section  6  declares  that  the  University  of  Bonn  is  "paritatisch^'  as 
regards  religion,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  two  faculties  of  theology  which 
have  been  created  at  Bonn  enjoy  equal  rights,  as  well  as  the  denomi- 
nations whicli  they  represent,  f^h ere  must  be  in  the  faculty  of  law  a 
Catholic  professor  to  teach  ecclesiastical  law  and  in  the  faculty,  of 
philoso])hy  a  pritfessor  ofCs^olic  philosophy  and  a  professor  of  Prot- 
estant philosophy,  yuereare  five  faculties:  Protestant  theology, 
Catholic  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy,  which  last  comprises 
the  branches  of  our  two  faculties  of  letters  and  sciences.  Every  faculty 
forms  a  complete  body  and  has  particular  statutes  which  govern  itjl 
J^  senate,  composed  of  ordinary  professors  under  the  presidency  of 
the  rector,  is  charged  with  the  direction  of  general  affairs  and  of  disci- 
plinary authority.  The  senate  is  in  constant  connection  with  the  min- 
ister through  the  curator  of  the  university.  The  seniority  of  ordinary 
professors  is  regulated  according  to  the  date  of  their  official  appointment 
at  a  Gennan  universit^J^ 

In  flie  broadest  seuse-m  the  word,  a  faculty  comprises  ordinary  pro- 
fessors, that  is  to  say,  professors  who  are  obliged  to  deliver  regular 
lectures  on  the  branches  of  instruction  intrusted  to  them;  honorary 
professors,  who  are  not  under  this  obligation ;  extraordinary  professors^ 
who  generally  supplement  the  work  of  the  ordinary  professors;  and 
Privat-Docenten.  In  a  limited  sense,  as  in  college,  a  faculty  comprises 
only  ordinary  professors.  The  honorary  professors  may  be  appointed 
members  of  the  academic  senate,  but  they  do  not  form  a  part  of  the 
faculty.  To  do  so  the  ordinary  professor  must  be  a  doctor  or  acquire 
this  grade  during  the  year  of  his  ap|>ointment.  The  faculties  alone 
have  the  right  to  confer  the  degrees  of  doctor  and  licentiate  and  to  au- 
thorize professors  to  deliver  leotures  in  the  rooms  assigned  them  in  the 
university.  The  faculties  are  responsible  for  their  teaching,  have  to  see 
that  all  the  branches  are  taught,  either  by  members  Qf  IV^^  ^^^xjWa^'^  vs^ 
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by  extAiowlinary  professors,  diiriug  the  three  or  four  years  which  con- 
stitute the  period  of  academic  studies,  aud  have  to  notify  the  minister 
in  case  one  of  the  principal  branches  cannot  be  taught  during  tliat 
period,  which  is  called  the  cursus  (academic  course).  The  faculties  also 
regulate  the  hours  for  lectures.  As  regards  the  choice  of  hours  and 
lecture  rooms,  ordinary  professors  have  the  preference  over  extraordi- 
nary  ones,  and  extraordinary  professors  over  the  PrivatDocenten. 

tpach  faculty  annually  elects  a  dean.  For  the  office  of  dean  in  the 
faculty  of  philosophy  the  candidate  must  have  one-half  of  the  votes  of 
the  facultyj  The  election  takes  place  two  days  after  the  election  of  the 
rector,  fn  the  faculty  of  philosophy  it  is  customary  to  give,  as  far  as 
possible,  each  of  the  principal  branches  conjposing  it  its  turn  in  the 
deanship.  In  the  faculties  of  law  and  medicine  each  professor  gets  his 
turn;  in  the  faculty  of  medicine,  however,  the  professors  with  clinics 
who  have  more  work  than  their  colleagues,  generally  decline  this  honor. 
The  election  of  the  deans  is  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  minister 
by  the  dean  in  office,  the  senate,  and  the  curator.  A  professor  may 
decline  the  deanshi])  once  without  giving  his  motives.  The  installa- 
tion of  the  deans,  the  rector,  and  the  senate  takes  pla<5e  on  the  same  day. 

(The  dean  directs  the  affairs  of  the  faculty,  is  the  guardian  of  the  seal 
and  the  statutes,  prepares  the  album,  calls  together  the  faculty,  presides 
at  its  mating,  which  may  be  demanded  by  one  member,  and  makes 
known  the  promotions  and  required  qualifications  of  those  over  whom 
he  presides.  He  is  in  general  charged  with  the  correspondence  of  the 
faculty/)  The  meetings  of  the  faculty  take  place  in  the  senatt^  room  ; 
decisions  are  made  by  a  majority  of  the  votes.  The  <lean  is  charged 
with  the  execution  of  the  decisions  of  the  faculty.  If  a  professor  ab- 
sents himself  more  than  three  days  during  the  session  he  must  notify 
the  dean,  independently  of  the  curator.  The  dean  inscribes  the  names 
of  the  students  in  the  album  of  the  faculty ;  he  must  be  notitied  when- 
ever a  student  leaves  one  facultv  to  enter  another.  lie  furnishes  the 
Abgangszeugnisse  (leaving  certificates),  with  the  seal  of  the  faculty,  on 
the  presentation  of  certificates  from  the  various  professors.  The  remu- 
neration of  the  dean  is  derived  from  part  of  the  promotion  fees,  from  a 
series  of  small  amounts  which  he  receives  for  writing  the  album,  and 
the  Abgangszeugnisse.  Whenever  the  dean  is  unable  to  attend  to  his 
duties  his  predecessor  takes  his  place. 

^le  rector  is  elected  every  yejj,  on  the  second  or  third  day  of  August, 
l^  the  ordinary  professors^  According  to  the  cabinet  order  of  August 
7,  1854,  he  is  designated  by  the  minister  from  a  list  of  three  candidates. 
The  election  of  three  candidates  is  done  separately,  but  at  the  same 
meeting  and  without  interruption.  An  absolute  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers present  is  necessary.  In  case  of  election  by  ballot  the  two  can<li- 
dates  who  have  received  the  largest  number  of  votes  are  put  on  the  list ; 
in  case  of  a  tie  a  choice  is  made  by  lot.  An  absent  member  cannot  vote 
unless  he  writes  his  choice  on  paper  with  day  and  date,  together  with 
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the  reason  of  absence,  the  sufficiency  of  which  the  assembly  examines. 
The  rector  in  office  counts  the  votes  and  records  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tion. The  curator  forwards  to  the  minister  the  result  of  the  election, 
giving  the  number  of  votes  obtained  by  the  candidates.  If  the  office 
of  rector  becomes  vacant  during  the  school  year,  the  minister  decides 
whether  a  new  election  shall  take  place  or  whether  the  rector  of  the 
preceding  year  shall  resume  the  functions  of  the  rectorship.  On  the 
16th  or  17th  of  October  the  rector  in  a  solemn  meeting  turns  over  his 
office  to  his  successor,  places  in  his  hands  the  seal  and  the  keys  of  the 
university,  and  requests  the  employes  to  be  obedient  to  him.  After  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  rector  the  senate  organizes  itself;  it  is  com- 
posed of  (1)  the  rector,  (2)  the  prorector  or  outgoing  rector,  (3)  the  five 
deans,  (4)  the  four  members  elected  by  the  ordinary  professors,  (5)  the 
judge  of  the  university  (regulations  of  November  18, 1819).  Two  of  the 
ordinary  members  composing  the  senate  go  out  of  the  council  every 
year  and  are  replaced  by  new  members  elected  in  a  meeting  of  ordinary 
professors.  The  deans,  the  outgoing  rector,  the  members  of  the  senate, 
and  the  ordinary  professors  promise,  by  the  customary  academic  cere- 
mony of  joining  hands,  to  assist  the  new  rector. 

^The  rector  is,  next  to  the  curator,  the  first  in  academic  rank.  He  rep- 
resents the  university  at  official  ceremonies,  he  presides  in  the  senate, 
and  exercises  higher  jurisdiction  over  the  students.  The  senate,  the 
rector,  and  the  curator  form  a  sort  of  triumvirate  for  the  management 
of  aftkirs,  for  watching  over  the  interests  of  the  university,  and  for  the 
exercise  of  the  disciplinary  power.  The  reckor  opens  the  letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  senate ;  he  enters  the  contents  of  these  letters  in  a  journal 
and  then  submits  the  same  to  the  senate.  There  are  two  regular  ses- 
sions of  the  senate  every  mon^  In  the  letter  of  convocation,  the  sub- 
jects to  be  submitted  for  deliberation  must  be  mentioned.  Each  mem- 
ber is  obliged  to  attend  the  meetings,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  rector  to 
report  to  the  curator  the  members  whose  absence  is  not  excused.  The 
presence  of  eight  members  is  necessary  in  order  to  take  disciplin- 
ary measures.  Ov  h^U)  after  a  discussion,  a  vote  is  taken,  the  young- 
est member  speaks  first  and  the  rector  last,  and,  when  a  decision 
has  been  taken,  each  member  of  the  senate  ha^  the  right  to  have  his 
contrary  opinion  entered  upon  the  record}  and  even  to  appeal  to  the 
minister  of  public  instruction.  The  rector  is  charged  with  the  execu- 
tion of  the  decisions  of  the  senate  5  whenever  the  rector  is  unable  to 
attend  to  his  duties  the  prorector  takes  his  place.  The  rector  must 
always  act  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  except  in  extremely  urgent 
cases.  Senators  are  bound  to  keep  secret  the  deliberations  and  resolu- 
tions of  their  meetings.  The  rector  presides  at  the  matriculation  of  the 
students  and  the  distribution  of  certificates  to  the  graduates.  He  is  de 
jure  entitled  to  representation  fees,  and  especiaUy  fees  for  matriculation 
and  graduation  certificates.    The  receipts  from  these  sources  may  be  es- 
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timated  at  4,500  marks  (1  mark  =  23.8  cents).    The  rector  has  the  title 
of  magnificus  and  the  right  to  present  himself  at  court. 

Generally  the  rector  of  the  University  of  Bonn  is  elected  without  dis- 
cussion and  by  unanimity.  According  to  custom  the  fifteen  or  twenty 
oldest  of  the  professors  meet  about  a  fortnight  before  the  election  at 
the  rector's  house  and  select  three  candidates  for  presentation  to  the 
minister,  and  by  election  day  the  choice  of  the  oldest  professors  has 
been  ratified  without  protest  by  the  assembly  of  all  the  professors.  It 
seems,  however,  that  this  year  a  slight  disposition  to  resistance  has 
arisen,  and  it  is  feared  that  the  bonne  entente  will  not  be  completely 
reestablished.  The  University  of  Bonn  ofifers  this  peculiarity,  which 
distinguishes  it  from  other  Prussian  universities,  that  the  assembly  of 
professors  submits  at  once  the  names  of  three  candidates  to  the  min- 
ister. According  to  custom  these  three  candidates  become  rector  one 
after  another ;  for  example.  Professor  Hanstein,  who  was  this  year  the 
second  on  the  list,  will  next  year  be  the  first  on  the  list  of  candidates. 
This  mode  of  electing  is  not  without  drawbacks,  for  during  the  two 
years  which  are  between  the  time  of  the  presentation  of  the  third  can- 
didate and  his  definitive  appointment  as  rector  many  incidents  may 
happen  which  might  modify  the  decision  of  the  assembly  of  professors. 
All  men  of  judgment  are  agreed  in  asking,  in  this  respect,  a  modification 
of  the  regulations. 

ft 

EMPLOYlfeS  OF   THE   UNIVERSITY. 

In  order  to  complete  the  sketch  of  the  organization  of  the  university 
WQmust  speak  of  some  employes  who  make  part  of  the  academic  family  • 
they  are  the  secretary,  the  questor,  and  the  Pedellen  (beadles,  messen- 
gers, and  head  servants). 

The  secretary  is  bound  to  attend  all  the  meetings  of  the  ordinary  . 
professors  and  the  senate  and  to  record  the  proceedings  thereof;  he 
has  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  rector  and  the  judge,  and  to  inform  the 
rector  whenever  he  discovers  an^-thing  prejudicial  to  the  university. 
He  keeps  a  journal  (diarium)  of  all  transactions  of  the  university.  He 
is  the  guardian  of  all  the  academic  publications  and  the  archives  of  the 
university.  His  income,  independent  of  his  salary,  consists  chietiy  of 
one-fourth  of  the  matriculation  fees  and  one-fortieth  of  the  fees  for  the 
doctorate ;  he  receives  besides  fifteen  groschen  ( 1  groschen  =  2i  cents)  for 
every  graduation  certificate  and  a  certain  number  of  other  less  impor- 
tant fees. 

The  questor  collects  the  lecture  fees  for  the  professors  and  Privat- 
Docenten  and  pays  off  the  professors  and  employes.  We  shall  have  to 
mention  the  questor  again  when  we  speak  of  the  Stundung  (respite). 

The  Pedellen  may  be  compared  with  our  mace-bearers  and  appari 
tors.    The  first  Pedell  receives  all  the  communications  from  the  stu- 
dents and  gives  most  of  the  information  they  need,  as  naine«  of  persons 
who  rent  rooms,  &c.    It  is  his  duty  to  fasten  to  the  bulletin  board 
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of  the  university  the  lists  of  lectures  prepared  by  the  professors.  The 
Pedellen  do  messenger  duties  for  the  curator,  the  rector,  the  deans,  and 
the  judge;  they  watch  over  the  conduct  of  the  students,  and  report  to 
the  rector  the  disorders  of  which  they  may  be  guilty;  they  take  all  the 
documents  to  the  professors  which  have  to  be  signed  by  them.  The 
Pedellen  (generally  ex-soldiers  and  mostly  non-commissioned  officers) 
are  real  functionaries,  and  although  they  are  of  an  inferior  order  they 
know  how  to  make  themselves  respected.  The  Pedellen  receive  one- 
tenth  of  the  matriculation  fees,  one-eightieth  of  the  promotion  fees,  and 
a  number  of  other  r'ivenues  resembling  those  of  our  apparitors.  An- 
other employe  of  the  university  is  the  guardian  of  the  academic  prison. 
The  inferior  employes  ai*e  appointed  by  the  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion on  the  nomination  of  the  senate  and  the  recommendation  of  the 
cumtor.  All  the  higher  and  inferior  employes  are,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  functions,  under  the  orders  of  the  curator  and  the  rector. 

THE  STUDENTS. 

studies  preparatory  to  the  university, ^An^tvxictxovi  in  the  German  (lym- 
uasia  has  always  been  arranged  so  as  to  serve  as  a  preparation  for  the 
university.  At  the  end  of  the  course  in  the  Gymnasium  the  students 
])ass  an  examination  similiir  to  our  baccalaureat,  but  with  thi^  essential 
difference,  that  the  examination  takes  place,Qot  before  the  faculty,  Es , 
in  France^but  before  a  jury  composed  of  the  directoj  and  professors  of 
the  Gymnasium  presided  over  by  a  state  delegate,V}KJio  is^ew^rally  a 
Setolratg|b  ffniotieimry-^twtlftf  ^ OHr.inspectors^of  academ^  I  do  not 
neeillo  ent^r  here  upon  the  details  of  this  examination,  upon  which  the 
article  of  Monsieur  Br^al,  in  the  Revue  des  Deux-Mondes,  may  be  con- 
sulted. 

(Jhere  are  in  Prussia  other  secondary  schools,  especially  the  Heal- 
schulen,  which  have  a  more  technical  character.  These  Realschulen 
also  grant  at  the  end  of  the  course  a  certificate  of  maturity  (Abi^urien- 
tenzeugniss).  This  certificate  has  long  possessed  the  same  value  as  jJUi 
^le  Maturitiitszeugni^of  the  Gymnjisium  a«  respects  admission  to  a 
number  of  <'areers,  as,  for  example,  the  polytechnic  schools,  the  schools 
of  mines  and  agricultui|ejthe  professions  of  surveyor,  pharmaceutist, 
dentist,  veterinary  surgeon,  post  and  telegraph  employe,  officer  of  the 
navy,  and  financial  emi)loye;  but  until  recently  the  certificate  of  ma- 
turity (Maturitiitszeugniss)  of  the  Gymnasium  was  required  for  all 
careers  to  which  the  university  leads.  The  students  of  the  Gymnasia 
who  did  not  present  themselves  for  this  examination,  or  who  failed  to 
pass,  could  be  temporarily  matriculated  on  a  special  register  of  the 
faculty  of  philosophy,  but  only  for  a  year  and  a  half  and  on  condi- 
tion that  they  made  a  written  promise  not  to  enter  upon  ^wy  career  to 
which  the  university  gives  access.  Students  in  possession  of  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  Realschule  were  in  the  sjime  conditi(m  ;  nevertheless^ ^wv 

account  of  the  scarcity  of  c.ndidates,  tlie  cvvntowv  \\vv5?i  \>^^a\  vi'AviX^x^x^^ 
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to  admit  the  gradaates  of  the  Kealsehule  to  the  state  exainiiiatioii  tor 
the  iustruction  of  modern  languages. 

For  a  loDg  time  past  the  directors  of  the  Realschiilen  have  protested 
against  the  exclusion  of  their  pupils  from  the  university ;  they  held  that 
their  schools  were  as  well  fitted  as  the  Gymnasia  to  nuike  young  men 
capable  of  following  the  university  courses  and  entering  upon  all  the 
80  called  liberal  careers  in  the  State.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however, 
that  the  course  of  stud^'  of  the  Gymnasia  differs  from  that  of  the  Keal- 
Bchulen.  If  the  Kealschulen  devote  more  time  to  the  study  of  geography, 
history,  modern  languages,  mathematics,  and  natural  sciences,  the  Gym- 
nasia treat  more  thoroughly  the  Latin  language,  and  they  alone  have 
Greek  in  their  course.  This  same  difference  is  found  in  the  examination 
programme  of  the  two  schools;  the  English  language,  chemistry,  and 
physics  do  not  form  part  of  the  programme  of  the  Gymnasium  nor 
the  Greek  language  of  the  programme  of  the  Kealschule.  It  also  ai>- 
pears  that  in  these  examinations  the  candidates  from  the  Gymnasium 
have  a  real  superiority  in  Latin  and  French  over  the  pupils  of  the 
Kealschule,  while  the  latter  know  history  and  geography  better  than 
the  pupils  of  the  Gymnasium. 

On  the  9th  of  November,  1869,  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  von 
Miihler,  consulted  the  different  faculties  of  the  universities  on  the  ad- 
visability of  admitting  the  graduates  of  the  Kealschulen  to  the  univer- 
sity and  the  state  examination  on  the  same  footing  as  the  graduates  of 
the  Gymnasia.  The  faculties  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  theology 
unanimously  rejected  the  proposition  of  admitting  the  pupils  of  the  Keal- 
schulen, on  account  of  their  total  ignorance  of  Greek  and  their  insuf- 
ficient knowledge  of  Latin.  Of  nine  faculties  of  law,  seven  pronounced 
themselves  against  arid  two  in  favor  of  their  admission.  The  faculties 
of  medicine  were  divided;  those  who  favored  admission  founded  their 
decision  on  the  fact  that  the  study  of  natural  sciences  is  more  complete 
in  the  Kealschulen  than  in  the  Gymnasia ;  others  who  were  of  a  differ- 
ent opinion,  expressed  the  fear  that,  as  education  in  the  liealschulen 
is  generally  less  thorough  than  in  the  Gymnasia,  the  standard  of  the 
university  would  be  lowered.  The  faculties  of  philosophy  showed  them- 
selves, in  general,  favorable  to  a  reform.  Some  pronounced  themselves 
for  an  almost  unrestricted  admission  of  the  graduates  of  the  Kealschulen 
to  the  courses  of  the  faculties ;  others,  the  majority,  favored  their  ad- 
mission, but  on  the  condition  that  they  should  not  present  themselves 
to  the  state  examination  except  in  modern  languages  and  mathematical 
and  natural  sciences.  All  the  faculties  of  Berlin  and  the  senate  of  the 
university  passed  the  most  energetic  resolutions  against  the  Realschulen. 

Minister  von  Miihler  carried  out  the  conclusions  of  the  majority  of 
the  faculties  of  philosophy  by  an  order  of  December  7,  1870.  lie  de- 
eidi'd  that  henceforth  the  pupils  of  the  Kealschulen  of  the  first  rank  who 
are  in  possession  of  a  certificate  of  maturity  should  he  admitted  to  the 
faculty  of  philosophy,  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  gnuiuates  of 
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the  Gymnasia,  but  with  thisrestriction^that  the  pupils  of  the  Kealschu- 
len  caunot  become  professors  of  any  other  branches  than  modem  lan- 
guages and  mathematical  and  natural  sciences ;  they  may  be  employed 
in  all  secondary  schools  except  the  Gymnasia.  By  a  ministerial  order 
of  March  11,  1877,  the  pupils  of  the  Eealschulen  provided  with  certifi- 
cates of  maturity  are  entitled  to  Stundung  (respite).  (This  word  will 
be  explained  later.)      • 

The  professors  of  the  University  of  Bonn  did  not  seem  to  be  gener- 
ally in  favor  of  this  innovation.  They  held  that  the  students  who  grad- 
uate from  the  Eealschulen  have  neither  the  same  maturity  of  mind 
nor  the  same  aptitude  for  high  intellectual  culture  as  their  comrades  of 
the  Gymnasia.  They  said,  moreover,  that  even  in  the  Gymnasia  the 
standard  is  very  unequal  in  the  dififerent  parts  of  the  country.  While 
this  standard  may  be  very  high  at  Berlin,  it  is  pretty  low  at  Bonn. 
These  are  grave  questions  for  the  future  of  university  education. 
Formerly,  all  the  students  entering  the  university  had  received  the 
same  training  in  the  Gymnasium.  It  is  no  longer  so.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  will  be  difficult  to  undo  what  has  already  been  accomplished. 
The  partisans  of  the  Kealschule  are  ver^'  enterprising  and  active,  and 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  will  tolerate  being  driven  from  grotind 
already  won.  Minister  Falk,  in  the  fall  of  1873,  called  together  a  con- 
ference of  directors  of  Gymnasia  and  Kealschulen  and  of  high  function- 
aries in  the  administration  of  schools.  They  met  under  Dr.  Falk's  pre«i- 
dencj^,  at  Berlin,  and  held  several  meetings ;  this  nexer-ending  quarrel 
between  the  Gymnasia  and  Realschulen  was  discussed  without  reaching 
a  satisfactory  conclusion. 
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Tlio  lullowing  table  shows  tbe  number  of  stiideDt»,  provided  witli  tlie 
different  kiuds  of  certificates  of  maturity,  who  bave  attended  tbe  I  'ni 
vereitv  of  Bonn  since  the  reform  of  Miiiiafer  von  Miibler: 


ZTif^  Zs=-? 


Snmuitr  iif  ICTl G!M  \  :!  14 

Winter  iif  ia71-'72 747  .  r.  UO 

Snmmei'of  1872 750  I  1  l* 

Winter  of  1872-73 7-'.2  j  ''  -il 

Snmmfirof  1873 ,  77(i  '  .'i  2-' 

Winter  of  1873-74 813  I  4  r.l 

Summcrof  1874 «J7  j  -<  41) 

Winterof  1874-75 724  '  It  :I4 

Snmmnrof  1875 J7li  '  It  34 

Winter  of  ia75-'T6 70T  4  42 

giinimerof  1876 7r,l  II  a- 

Wiuterof  1S76-77 793  |  II  r^t 

Sanimcrof  1877 S97  '22  r,:( 

Winterof  1877-78 851P  18  M 

Sninmer  of  1878 l.OKi  25  45 

While  this  table  shows  au  iucrease  in  the  number  of  gradnates  of  the 
Kealscliulen  provided  with  certlflcatesof  mat arit.Y,  it  has  not  become  very 
large,  and  this  seems  to  prove  tlie  Heedlessness  of  von  Muhler's  reform. 

Conditions  of  admianion  to  the  university, —  One  becomes  a  student  by 
matriculation.  The  re«tor  presides  at  tbe  niatrieiilatioii,  i.  e.,  the  in- 
scribing of  the  names  in  tbe  album  of  the  uiiiver«ify  in  the  presence  of 
the  secretary.  State  officials,  military  persons  in  acti\'e  service,  mem- 
bers of  other  institutions  of  learning,  and  persons  who  practise  a  tra<le 
are  excluded  from  matriculation.  Students  who  serve  their  one  yeai^'s 
military  term  at  Bonu  may  be  admitted  to  tbe  university,  and  this 
time  is  couuted  in  the  period  which  forms  tbe  academic  course,  but  dur- 
ing it  they  are  not  matriculated.  If  tliey  were  already  students  before 
they  entered  the  military  year  the  matriculatiou  is  suspended,  and  may 
be  renewed,  without  cost,  as  soon  as  the  year  expires.  Persons  who 
have  been  excluded  from  a  university  cannot  be  matriculated  without 
tbe  consent  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction.  Triests  may  be  ma- 
t/Joi)]ated  with  the  consent  of  their  bishop.    For  pharmaceutists  and 
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dentists  wlio  do  not  possess  the  certificate  of  maturity,  the  autlioriza- 
tiou  of  the  curator  is  uecessar}'.  Pupils  of  the  school  of  agriculture  of 
Bouu  arc  matriculated  on  presentation  of  a  certificate  of  admission  from 
the  director  of  the  school. 

A  student  who  desires  to  be  matriculated  must  preseut  himself  to  the 
8ecretiiry  two  days  after  his  arrival  at  the  university  and  furnish  a  cer- 
tificate of  good  character  and  a  certificate  of  maturity  from  a  Gymna- 
sium or  a  Realschuie  of  the  first  rank,  lie  has  to  pay  5  tlialers  (1  thaler 
=  about  75  cents),  one  of  which  is  for  the  use  of  the  librarv.  Students 
who  present  a  leaving  certificate  from  another  university  pay  only  one- 
half  of  this  amount.  The  student  then  receives  a  memorandum,  an 
extract  from  the  regulations  of  the  university,  and  a  certificate  of  resi- 
dence. 

After  matriculation  the  student  has  to  call  on  the  dean  of  his  faculty 
to  be  registered  in  the  album,  for  which  he  has  to  pay  one  thaler,  or 
half  a  thjiler  if  he  comes  from  another,  university.  If  a  student  wants 
to  go  from  one  faculty  to  another,  before  taking  any  other  steps  he  must 
inform  the  dean  of  the  faculty  which  he  leaves.  Matriculation  gives 
the  student  the  right  to  attend  the  courses  and  institutes  of  the  univer- 
sity and  to  enjoy  the  academic  privileges  and  franchises.  This  right 
of  aca<lemic  citizenship  is  lost  if  a  student  is  absent  from  the  university 
during  six  months,  if  he  has  been  excluded  from  the  university,  if  he 
has  passed  the  state  examination,  or  if  he  has  act;ei)ted  a  situation. 
Each  student  who  wishes  to  leave  the  university  is  obliged  to  api)ly  to 
the  deaii  of  liis  faculty  for  a  leaving  certificate  (Abgangszeugniss)  and 
for  another  certificate  from  the  rector;  for  the  first  one  he  pays  2  tlialers 
and  17^  groschen,  and  for  the  latter  1  thaler  and  14  groschen.  The  fees 
for  matriculation  and  leaving  certificates  amount  thus  to  10  thalers  and 
i  groschen,  or  to  7  thalers  and  i  groschen  in  case  the  student  comes  from 
another  university. 

Statistics  of  the  students  of  the  University  of  Bonn, — The  number  of 
students  matriculated  at  the  University  of  Bonn  in  1878  was  1,063, 
namely,  105  in  the  faculty  of  Catholic  theology,  70  in  the  faculty  of 
Protestant  theology,  :M2  in  the  faculty  of  law,  154  in  the  faculty  of 
medicine,  and  422  in  the  faculty  of  philosophy.  Thirty-five  persons  had 
been  allowed  by  the  rector  to  attend  the  lectures  without  being  matric 
ulated,  which  makes  a  total  of  1,098  hearers.    The  following  is,  accord- 
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iiig  to  the  oflU'ia]  eatalogno,  the  list  of  students  arrauged  by  states  and 
fiieulties: 

PruHHian  stwlenU. 


Prussian  students  inatriculati'd  in  the  faculty  of — 
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Studi^ntH  from  other  German  states. 


Noii-Prii8Mian  HtiidcntM  mntrienlated   in   tin; 

faculty  of — 
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Foreign  ttudenU. 

Foreign  stitdenta  niatriciiliiU-it  in  tlie  fucnltyof— 
I'liiti)HU|>by. 


L,ixcn,bur«  .. 

Fmnut 

Fnfilauit 

Scullanil 

Irclanil 

NelherlaiiilN  .. 

Galkiu 

Roninniii 

SwitzcrUixl  ,. 


Fi-om  the  fort-goiiitf  stutiistius  it  api^ears  that  of  tlm  *Xi'2  Prussian 
studeiittj  Hie  great  majority  belong  to  tlic  Rbiiic  Province  ami  West- 
pbalia.  TheHe  two  ))roviiives  fuiiiisb  7S0  stu<)ent:4;  next  eoiims  IIcssc- 
Kmhsuii,  witli  53. 

In  tbe  statiatioj  of  nou-Pnissian  students  it  will  be  obiiiTved  tbat  (iii^ 
contingent  of  otbcr  German  voantries  is  very  Hinall. 

The  uuinberof  American  and  English  students  i.s  so  birge  Imthhsc 
man,v  faniilk'»  fn>m  these  countries  reside  in  or  near  Itonn. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  iiuinber  of  stiideiit-s  by  faculties  since 
1854: 


Semesters. 


lJ5r)4-'55 

1855 

lrt05-'56 ! 

1866 

1856-'57 

1857 , 
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55 
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855 
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213  ! 
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68 
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257 
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47 

216 
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927 

53 
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275 
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46 

208 

173  j 

201 

247 
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70 

183 

206  ' 

198  ; 

268 

925 

62 

177 
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269 

899 

59 

168 

194  1 

200  j 

248 
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37 

150 

125 

129  ' 

154 
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50 

136 

153 

149  1 
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6C0 

51 

128 
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41 
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184 

167  1 

234 
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46 

114 

202 
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226 

752 
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232 
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241 

776 
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187:^74 
lt!74.... 
1674-75 
1875.... 
Id75-7(> 
1876.. .. 
l87r»-'77 
1877.... 
1877-7H 
1H78.... 


SomoBtors. 
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s  >>  . 

0/  o 
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1 

o  - 

• 

03 

a 

• 

s 

• 

c 
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m 
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119 

214 
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62 
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219 

123 

273 
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'a  , 
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47 

81 

226 

127 
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45 

UH 
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.Vi 

107 

244 

139 

3:)5 

897 

r.o 

89 

219 

126 

375 

859 

70 

105 

:il2 

154 

422 
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What  strikes  iis  the  most  of  all,  on  looking  over  the  above  table,  is 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  students  during  the  last  semester.  This 
is  partly  due  to  the  presence  of  the  gi'andson  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
who  has  been  studying  at  Bonn  for  some  time,  but  the  increase  is  es- 
pecially due  to  the  change  of  the  beginning  and  closing  of  the  school 
year  in  the  secondary  schools  from  fall  to  spring.  Stu<lents  wlio  would 
not  have  entered  before  next  winter  under  the  former  arrangement, 
have  matriculated  this  summer.  It  will,  moreover,  be  observed  that 
until  the  last  semester  the  number  of  students  has  remained  remarkably 
stationary 

As  regards  the  different  faculties  in  particular,  the  faculty  of  philos- 
ophy has  remained  stationary;  the  faculty  of  medicine  increased  from 
72  in  1854  to  213  in  l866-'67,  and  again  regularly  retrograded  to  I2G  in 
1877-'78.  The  faculty  of  law  has  undergone  several  oscillations ;  until 
1857  it  nialntained  229  students,  then  it  fell  to  IKJ  in  1858-'59.  Since 
1867  it  seems  to  have  taken  an  npward  course,  for  in  I877-'78  it  had 
210  students.  The  number  of  students  of  Protestant  theology  has  not 
changed  much ;  on  the  contrary,  the  faculty  of  Catholic  theology,  which 
was  with  the  faculty  of  law  the  strongest  in  1854-'i55  (209  students),  fell 
to  70  in  1875-76;  during  the  last  semesters  it  seems  to  have  increased  a 
little.  It  is  impossible  not  to  attribute  to  the  (capacity  and  learning  of 
the  teaching  staff  of  the  university  a  certain  intlueiice  on  the  increase 
and  decrease  in  the  number  of  students,  excei>t  in  the  year  1878. 


THE   TEA(^UIN(t   (^ORPS   AND   THEIR    SALARIES. 

The  Privaf'Jfoceuten, — To  be  logical  it  seems  proper  to  comnuMice 
this  description  of  the  teaching  corps  with  the  Privat-Docenten,  wlio 
form  the  body  from  which  the  ])rofe.ssors  are  recruited. 

16(> 
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To  become  Privat-Docent,  that  is  to  say,  to  be  authorized  to  lecture 
at  the  university,  the  applicant  must  be  adopted  or  qualified  by  the 
faculty  in  which  he  desires  to  lecture.  The  preliminary  conditions  of 
qualifying  are:  The  doctor  diploma,  the  authorization  of  the  curator, 
the  submitting  to  the  faculty  of  a  dissertation  on  one  of  the  branches 
of  science  to  which  the  candidate  devotes  himself.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
Hubmit  a  work  not  yet  published;  any  work  already  in  print,  except  the 
thesis  for  the  promotion  to  the  doctorate,  is  sufficient  (ministerial  de- 
cree of  Noveniber  23,  1800).  It  is  the  value  of  this  dissertation,  sub- 
mitted to  all  the  professors,  which,  above  all  else,  decides  the  fate  of 
the  candidate.  If  this  work  is  deemed  sufticient  the  candidate  must, 
according  to  the  statutes,  give  one  or  more  trial  le<*turrs  before  ilie 
whole  faculty.  Questions  are  then  submitted  to  him  by  the  proYessor 
who  lectures  on  his  s])ecialties.  This  examination  is  held  without  any 
preparation,  as  the  name  colloquium,  which  it  bears,  signifies. 

After  these  different  formalities,  the  faculty  pronounces  itself  for  or 
against  the  candidate;  in  ca^e  of  success,  and  this  is  the  rule,  the  can- 
didate must  deliver  within  three  months  a  lecture  in  German,  to  which 
all  the  professors  of  the  university  are  invited. 

According  to  a  rescript  of  November  23, 1860,  the  candidate  who  ap- 
plies to  be  qualified  after  having  been  jiromoted  to  the  doctorate  by  the 
university  where  he  desires*  to  lecture  may  be  exempted  from  the  collo- 
quium. 

A  candidate  cannot  be  qualified  until  two  years  after  the  close  of  the 
ivcademic  triennium  or  quadriennium.  The  process  of  qualifying  has 
all  the  features  of  a  real  examination;  to  be  qualified  one  must  ]my 
at  Bonn  a  fee  of  25  thalers,  gold,  and  if  a  colloquium  is  necessary,  IM) 
thalers. 

According  to  the  early  statutes  the  Privat-Docent  was  only  author- 
ized during  the  two  first  semesters  to  give  ro\iew  lessons  preparatory 
to  the  examinations;  he  was  forbidden  to  give  i^egular  lectures.  The 
faculty  had  even  the  right  to  prolong  this  period  with  the  appmval  of 
the  minister.  On  the  other  hand,  the  faeulty  had  the  right  to  shorten 
this  period,  in  case  the  Privat-Docent  appeared  to  possess  the  require<l 
capaeity  or  when  the  teaching  corps  was  insufficient.  This  liberty  of 
action  caused,  in  fact,  the  abrogation  of  this  time  of  probation.  Another 
disposition  which  limited  to  four  years  the  "licentia  docendi"  of  the 
Privat-Docent  has  been  suppressed  by  rescript  of  October  5,  1809. 

The  Privat-Docenten  may  not  lecture  on  any  other  subject  than  the 
one  for  which  they  qualified.  Before  their  programmes  are  put  on  the 
bulletin  board  of  the  taculty  they  have  to  be  submitte<l  to  the  visa  of 
the  dean.  The  statutes  say  that  the  faculty  has  to  insi>ect  from  time  to 
time  the  lectures  of  the  Privat-Docent,  watch  over  his  conduct,  and 
make  annually  a  report  about  the  same  to  the  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 

The  faculty  has  the  right,  in  case  of  a  slight  offence  on  the  part  of  the 
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rrivat-Doceut,  to  address  him  a  reprimand  through  the  dean,  either  in 
a  semiofUcial  manner  or  before  the  whole  faculty.  In  case  of  grave 
ottences  the  faculty  may  pronounce  the  interdict  against  him  for  a  whole 
semester,  or  even  the  ''remotio"  (exclusion).  In  case  of  a  ^'remotio'- 
the  minister  of  public  instruction  renders  the  ultimate  decision.  The 
latter  proceeding  is  not  without  example. 

It  is  distinctly  said  in  the  statutes  that  seniority  does  not  give  tlu* 
Privat-Docent  any  right  to  a  chair;  the  faculty  can  only  consider  the 
wants  of  the  university  and  the  merits  of  the  candidate.  The  Privat 
Docent  has  to  apply  to  the  faculty  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  extraor- 
dinary professor,  if  a  vacancy  exists,  but  he  cannot  apply  until  after 
three  years  of  service  as  Privat-Docent. 

There  are  at  present  at  l^onn  20  PrivatDocenten,  namely,  1  in  the 
faculty  of  Catholic  theology,  2  in  the  faculty  of  Protestant  theology,  8 
in  the  faculty  of  medicine,  among  whom  are  4  assistants  in  the  clinics: 
1)  in  the  faculty  of  philosophy,  of  whom  2  are  for  philology,  3  for  phil- 
osophy, 1  for  bt)tauy,  1  for  chemistry,  1  for  astronomy,  and  1  for  geo- 
graphy. 1  shall  mention  some  of  them  when  I  reach  the  courses  of  the 
diflferent  faculties.  Their  daily  life  resembles  very  much  that  of  the 
young  agreges  of  our  fa<;ulties.  Several  of  them  at  Bonn  eat  at  the 
same  table,  walk  out  together,  and  entertain,  generally,  very  cordial 
relations.  Ordinarily  their  mode  of  life  is  wry  modest,  and  they  prefer 
to  devote  the  little  they  have  or  can  borrow  to  long  trips  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pleasure  and  study.  As  will  be  seen  hereafter,  the  fees  which 
the  students  pay  them  are  insignificant.  Those  who  are  without  means, 
and  to  whom  the  government  does  not  grant  any  subsidy,  are  obliged 
to  teach  in  private  schools  or  to  give  review  lessons  to  the  students.  I 
should  judge  that  a  Privat-Docent  requires  about  4,000  francs  a  year  to 
live  decently  in  Bonn. 

As  regards  their  work,  the  PrivatDocenten  give  lectures  inincipally 
on  accessory  branches  which  are  not  treated  by  the  ordinary  professor. 
It  is  an  advantage  of  this  institution  that  it  allows  young  men  to  give 
lectures  on  branches  of  science  all  the  principles  of  which  have  not  yet 
been  fixed,  and  which  have  not  been  anticipated  by  the  official  pro- 
grammes. The  professors,  who  are  obliged  to  lecture  on  oneof  the  princi- 
pal branches  of  science,  do  not  have  time  to  devote  themselves  to  this 
kind  of  research,  and,  moreover,  they  would  not  feel  disposed  to  do  it. 

The  institution  of  the  Privat- Docen ten  has  numerous  partisans  in 
France;  but  it  seems  that  the  causes  which  led  to  its  establishment 
and  the  functions  which  it  is  called  upon  to  perform  in  the  university 
organization  are  not  always  perfectly  understood. 

In  the  ancient  academic  organizations  it  was  hardly  necessary  to  be 
a  doctor  to  be  admitted  as  a  professor  by  the  faculty.  This  custom, 
which  also  existed  in  our  ancient  French  universities,  has  disappeared 
with  many  others  since  the  revolution.  When  Napoleon  reorganized 
our  superior  education,  the  state  resumed  the  exclusive  right  to  appoint 
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the  professors.  lu  this  autlioritative  and  centralizing  creation,  it  was 
necessary  to  ask  guarantees  of  capacity  from  the  new  ])rofeHSors.  Com- 
petition was  the  system  best  adapted  to  the  genius  of  a  people  fond  of 
CMjuaJity.  In  Germany  the  ancient  universities  subsisted  in  their  prim- 
itive form,  but  ^^ith  the  modifications  which  time  gives  to  all  institn- 
tions.  The  doctor  title  was  conferred  in  too  generous  and  too  loose  a 
manner;  as  it  was  a  source  of  income  to  the  faculty  and  the  professors 
therein,  the  title  of  doctor  was  often  disposed  of  for  money  like  merchan- 
dise. In  order  not  to  encumber  the  faculties  with  a  crowd  of  vain  and 
restless  doctoral  mediocrities,  it  was  decided  to  require,  besides  the  doc- 
tor title,  the  act  of  qualifying  as  described  above. 

It  was  the  intention  of  tlie  legislator  to  recruit  the  ordinary  ])rofessors 
of  the  faculty  from  the  institution  of  the  Privat-Docenten.  This  insti- 
tution did  not  offer  so  regular  a  recruitment  as  did  a  competitive  exam- 
ination; for  it  did  not  give  any  guarantees  for.  finding  at  any  given 
moment  enough  professors  to  fill  the  vacant  chairs.  Nevertheless,  ex- 
perience showed  that  the  Privat-Docenten  sufficed  for  recruiting  the 
faculties,  and,  in  fact,  formerly  the  university  professors  were  seldom 
taken  from  secondary  schools.  Now,  however,  this  has  beeu  materially 
changed,  and  the  number  of  professors  in  Gymnasia  called  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  faculties  of  philosophy  increases  more  and  more.  Gen- 
erally the  faculties  show  themselves  adverse  to  the  admission  of  persons 
who  are  without  high  intellectual  culture.  But  the  minister  of  public 
instruction  goes  on;  only  recently  a  professor  of  a  Gymnasium  was  ap- 
pointed at  Bonn  against  the  wish  of  the  faculty  of  philosophy,  and  I  think 
that  this  exercise  of  authority  was  not  a  very  happy  one.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  be  absolutely  opposed  to  the  recruiting  of  the  univeraity  pro- 
fessors from  the  secondary  schools ;  but  one  of  the  advantages  of  the 
institution  of  Privat-Docenten  is  to  permit  the  faculties  to  recruit  their 
members  from  their  ?)wii  midst.  The  professor  of  a  Gymnasium  may 
have  lost  to  a  certain  i)oint  the  taste  for  scientific  research,  properly 
sx>eaking,  and  the  methods  of  the  Gymnasium  are  not  the  same  that  must 
be  employed  at  the  university.  If  it  is  well  that  the  pupil  swear  by  the 
word  of  his  master,  it  is  better  that  the  student  learn  to  think  for  himself. 

The  Privat-Docent  is  no  longer  what  he  wa«  formerly.  Then  he  was 
very  poor.  An  ardent  worker  and  full  of  ambition,  he  tried  to  advance,  to 
reach  the  title  of  professor,  which  was  quite  an  ornament  in  those  days, 
since  the  educational  career  was  really  the  most  honored  and  the  most 
brilliant  of  the  careers  open  to  the  middle  class  (bourgeoisie.)  Competi- 
tion was  active,  and  nmny  a  one  did  not  accomplish  his  purpose.  At 
present  the  university  career  has  lost  a  part  of  its  attractions.  Numer- 
ous commercial  and  industrial  careers,  w^hich  are  more  lucrative,  excite 
the  ambition  of  young  men.  Since  the  last  Gennan  victories,  the  mili- 
tary career  has  become  entirely  without  equal.  The  different  corps  of 
army  ofiicers  absorb,  as  it  were,  the  intellectual  sap  of  the  nation.  Young 
men  gifted  with  physical  strength  and  great  intellect  join  the  army  in 
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large  numbers,  and  also  many  who  are  ambitious  of  obtaining  a  certain 
position.  '  For  those  who  have  political  asi)irations  the  professorship 
leads  less  rapidly  to  the  goal  than  the  legal  career  and  ministerial  func- 
tions. Ever  since  the  great  development  of  the  state  examination,  it  is 
seldom  that  a  PrivatDocent  has  submitted  to  what  may  be  called  the 
great  examination,  which  gives  access  to  the  judiciary  careers. 

As  the  number  of  pei^sons  selected  for  university  professorships  on 
account  of  ability  becomes  smaller,  their  promotion  by  seniority  has, 
strange  to  say,  been  introduced  more  and  more  in  the  recruiting  of  the 
faculties,  while  it  has  disappeared  from  the  other  civil  and  military  i^- 
reers.  On  this  point  all  competent  men  whom  I  have  consulted  at  Bonn 
are  agreeil.  A  doctor  wishes  to  qualify  for  becoming  PrivatDocent; 
he  has  worked  two  years  since  the  end  of  the  academic  triennium  to  reach 
this  stage.  It  would  be  somewhat  cruel  to  exclude  him,  })articularly  as 
the  act  of  admitting  him  does  not  bind  the  university  for  the  future. 
After  three  years'  service,  the  Privat  Docent  requests  the  faculty  to 
recommend  him  for  appointment  as  extraordinary  professor.  The  fac- 
ulty is  not  likely  to  reject  an  amiable  colleague  who  has  made  every  eftbrt 
during  two  years  to  win  the  favor  of  the  professors.  What  would,  in- 
deed, become  of  the  Privat-Docent  if  his  request  were  not  granted? 
Five  years  have  passed  since  he  has  finished  his  university  course;  it 
would  be  too  late  to  enter  upon  the  public  careers,  for  there  is  an  almost 
insurmountable  obstacle  in  the  way,  the  state  examination,  which  re- 
quires a  long  and  thorough  preparation.  Moreover,  the  new  functionary 
would  be  several  years  later  than  his  former  classmates;  his  career 
would  be  a  failure.  The  faculties,  therefore,  show  themselves  more  and 
more  accommodating.  One  of  the  professors  told  me  that  he  remembers 
having  recommended  Privat- Docen ten  for  extraordinary  professorships 
of  whose  teaching  capacity  he  had  no  knowledge  whatever.  The  pro- 
fessor remains,  strange  to  say,  in  ignorance  of  what  concerns  his  neigh- 
bors in  the  university,  and  even  in  his  own  faculty.  He  is  so  much  ab- 
sorbed by  his  publications,  his  lectures,  and  his  social  duties  thai  he 
moves  incessantly  in  a  very  narrow  circh*.  The  professor,  of  course,  had 
an  opportunity  to  read  the  books  which  the  Privat-Docent  published, 
and  these  publications  determined  him  to  recommend  the  candidate  for 
an  extraordinary  professorship  and  later  for  a  regular  chair.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  professor  is  hindered  by  the  force  of  circumstances  from 
keeping  a  sufficient  account  of  the  value  of  the  teaching  capacity  in  re- 
cruiting the  personnel  of  the  faculty.  It  can  be  ascertained  pretty 
nearly  how  many  hearers  the  Privat-Docent  has,  however,  or  whether 
he  can  show  an  extraordinary  success  as  professor;  but  the  latter  case 
is  very  rare.  Moreover,  I  had  heard  it  said  and  repeated  that  even  in 
scientific  work  the  faculty  cannot  expect  very  much  from  a  Privat-Do- 
cent. He  has  qualified  at  about  the  age  of  23  or  24,  and  he  is  27  or  28 
years  old  when  he  asks  to  be  appointed  extraordinary  professor.  A  few 
scientific  branches  excepted,  like  mathematics,  in  which  it  is  not  rare  to 
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eucjounter  early  productions  of  much  merit,  it  is  impossible  that  the  gi-eat 
majority  of  Privat-Docenten  should  have  been  able,  at  that  age,  to  pub- 
lish really  origiual  works. 

The  institution  of  the  Pri\^t-Docentcn  has  received  a  serious  blow  by 
a  ministerial  decision  which  authorizes  the  granting  to  certain  poor  and 
highly  talented  Privat-Docenten  of  an  annual  subsidy  of  from  1,200  to 
1,500  marks,  renewable  during  four  years.  The  sum  of  54,000  marks  has 
been  set  aside  for  this  puri)Ose  in  the  budget  of  1877-78  for  the  ten 
Prussian  universities.  Several  Privat-Docenten  at  Bonn  receive  this 
subsidy.  It  is  evident  that  this  unfortunate  iunovation  will  result  in 
changing  more  and  more  the  very  nature  of  the  institution.  Formerly 
the  Privat  Docent  taught  at  his  own  risk  and  peril;  it  was  an  excellent 
thing,  for  it  was  natural  that  a  young  doctor  who  had  ])assed  no  com- 
petitive examination  should  not  receive  any  compensation,  and  that  he 
could  expect  in  reach  the  grade  of  j^rofessor,  which  alone  assures  a 
salary,  through  merit  only.  Moreover,  it  wa«  formerly  only  an  excep- 
tional case  when  an  extraordinary  x>rofessor  received  a  salary.  At  pres- 
ent of  25  extraordinary  jnofessors  at  Bonn  only  7  receive  no  salary. 
Henceforth  the  Privat-Docent  is  no  longer  a  volunteer;  he  is  almost 
a  salaried  functionary,'  who  cannot  decently  be  deprived  of  the  advance- 
ment upon  which  he  counts,  except  in  a  ca«e  of  notorious  incapacity. 
If  we  consider,  moreover,  that  the  calls  of  professors  from  university  to 
university  become  more  and  more  infrequent,  it  can  be  foreseen  that 
the  Privat-Docent  will  at  last  invariably  reach  the  professoi'ship  by 
means  known  in  advance. 

The  ordinary  and  extraordinary  professors. — Bonn  has  no  honorary 
professors.  Concerning  the  extraordinary  professors  we  have  very  little 
to  say.  We  have  just  seen  how  this  grade  is  formed,  and  that  it  assures 
a  life  amiuity  which  is  not  very  considerable  and  a  title  which  is  of  some 
value  in  the  world.  \Xhe  number  of  extraordinary  professors  is  not  lim- 
ited ^generally,  their  position  differs  from  that  of  the  Privat-Docenten 
in  that  they  may  be  called  upon  to  comple^  the  courses  of  ordinary  pro- 
fessors when  they  are  otherwise  engaged.^—They  are  also  bound  to  give 
every  year  gratuitously  a  public  cour^fij  Bonn  has  at  present  26  ex- 
traordinary professors,  namely,  1  in  the  faculty  of  Protestant  theology, 
1  in  the  faculty  of  Catholic  theology,  3  in  the  faculty  of  law,  5  in  the 
faculty  of  medicine,  and  15  in  the  faculty  of  philosophy.  A  certain 
number  of  them  will  never  become  ortiiuary  professors;  it  is  a  kind  of 
retreat  granted  them  after  a  certain  time  of  probation  as  Privat-Docen- 
ten. For  some  time  past  it  has  been  observed  that  the  extraordinary 
professors  were  generally  quite  mediocre.  I  do  not  speak  of  Bonn  in 
particular,  but  of  all  the  universities.  The  causes  of  this  are  that  at 
the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  University  of  Strassburg  the  extraor- 
dinary professors  were  sifted,  and  that  a  large  cumber  of  new  chairs 
have  been  credited  during  the  last  few  years.  It  is  thus  to  be  hope^l 
that  this  lamentable  condition  of  affairs  will  only  be  temporary. 
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At  Boiiu, except  ill  the  faculty  of  medicine,  wbere  professional  jealou?sy 
seems  to  be  violent,  every  extraordinary  x)rofe8sor  of  average  merit,  if 
he  is  not  openly  adhering  to  the  Catholic  or  Jewish  religion,  has  a  good 
chance  of  becoming  an  ordinary  professor  iiT  three  or  four  jears.  The  Or- 
dinary professors  alone  are  members  of  the  faculty;  that  is  to  say,  they 
alone  have  the  right  to  make  propositions  to  the  minister  of  public  in- 
struction in  regard  to  vacant  chairs,  to  take  part  in  the  election  of  the 
rector  and  deans,  to  confer  doctor  degrees,  and  to  authorize  the  <iualify- 
ing  of  the  Privat-Docenten.  According  to  a  minii^erial  decision  of 
December  23,  1843,  they  have  the  same  rank  as  the  judges  of  the  courts 
of  appeal,  that  is,  the  fourth  of  the  five  ranks  established  in  the  general 
gradation  of  state  functionaries. 

Ordinary  professors  are  appointed  by  the  minister  from  names  pro- 
posed by  the  fa<5ulty.  Ordinarily  it  is  the  professor  of  the  specialty  who 
really  makes  the  designation,  for  his  colleagues  consult  him  and  join 
him  in  his  opinion  on  condition  that  he  will  return  the  same  favor. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  custom  is  open  to  obje(;tion;  it  may  be 
in  the  interei^t  of  the  professor  not  to  favor  the  appointment  of  a  rival 
who  might  prove  dangerous  to  his  reputation  or  his  purse.  But,  as 
will  be  seen  when  we  come  to  the  comi)ensation  of  the  professors,  the 
danger  is  not  very  great,  because  the  ordinary  professors  generally  are 
not  one  another's  rivals.  Under  very  diiferent  conditions  of  capacity, 
they  command  an  almost  equal  income.  As  in  every  semester  all  the 
principal  lectures  have  to  be  given  as  far  as  possible  by  ordinary  pro- 
fessors, they  participate  in  the  teaching  of  one  and  the  same  branch 
of  science.  For  example,  in  the  faculty  of  law,  one  of  the  ordinary  pro 
fessors  of  Eoman  law  lectures  on  the  first  part  of  the  Tandects,  and 
his  colleague,  during  the  same  semester,  on  the  second  part.  I  have 
heard  it  mentioned,  however,  that  certain  professors  of  the  faculty  of 
medicine  at  Bonn  systematically  frusti'ate  the  ai>pointment  of  all  dan- 
gerous rivals.  It  is  here  that,  aside  from  the  interest  of  the  professor, 
there  comes  in  that  of  the  practitioner  and  his  fear  of  seeing  himself 
deprived  of  a  part  of  his  patients. 

Professional  fellowship  plays  a  less  important^*61e  in  the  recommen- 
dation for  appointment  than  might  be  feared.  \]^e  German  professor 
is  generally  conscientious;  he  has  a  profound  sentiment  of  justice  and 
of  the  dignity  of  his  profession  and  it  does  not  enter  his  tfiind  to  make 
a  scandalous  recommendatiottJ  What  makes  the  influence  of  coterie 
still  less  dangerous  is  the  fact  that  professors  are  very  often  called  from 
one  university  to  another.  It  is  seldom  th/\t  an  ordinary  professor  of  a 
university  is  selected  from  among  the  extraordinary  professors  of  the 
same  university.  1  have  before  me  the  curriculum  vitie  of  most  of  the 
professors  of  the  University  of  Bonn,  and  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain 
thavui  Germany  we  may  divide  the  universities  into  four  categories  in 
their  order  of  importance.    To  the  first  class  belong,  without  doubt,  the 
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University  of  Berliu  and  the  Universities  of  Leipzig,  Municli,  and  Vienna. 
In  tbe  second  class  I  count,  for  example,  the  Universities  of  Gottingen, 
Tubingen,  and  Bonn.  A  third  class,  which  approaches  the  second  one 
very  closely,  comprises  universities  like  Konigsberg,  WUrzburg,  Halle, 
&c.  Finally,  in  the  fourth  class,  we  include  the  smaller  universities, 
like  Marburg,  Jena,  Greifswald,  Rostock,  &c.\ 

i^ow,  as  regards  the  "call"  of  professors  from  university  to  university, 
it  is  usually  done  in  the  following  manner:  An  extraordinary  professor 
of  a  university  like  Bonn  is  "called"  to  become  ordinary  professor  at 
the  University  of  Greifswald,  then  from  Greifswald  he  may  be  called 
to  Bonn.  Once  at  Bonn  he  could  not  be  called  to  any  other  university 
except  Berlin,  Leipzig,  Munich,  or  Vienna.  Once  ordinary  professor, 
even  in  a  university  of  the  fourth  class,  it  not  infrequently  happens 
that  a  professor  is  called  to  a  university  of  the  first  class  without  pass- 
ing through  the  intermediate  grades?? 

The  details  which  I  have  just  mentioned  apply,  it  must  be  said,  to  a 
custom  which  is  already  old  and  which  seems  likely  to  undergo  modi- 
fication. The  active  competition  among  the  different  universities  had 
certainly  its  drawbacks,  as,  for  example,  that  of  factitious  propositions 
on  the  part  of  the  professors,  who  expected  by  threatening  to  quit  the 
university  to  obtain  the  title  of  privy  councillor,  or  a  decoration,  or  an 
increase  of  their  salaries.  But,  as  a  whole,  the  advantages  of  the  sys- 
tem were  by  far  superior  to  the  inconveniences  it  involved;  it  stimulated 
the  zeal  of  the  professors  and  the  universities,  for  each  university  was 
interested  in  acquiring  the  largest  possible  number  of  eminent  men; 
moreover,  the  distinguished  savants  could  entertain  a  hope  of  seeing 
their  material  condition  progressively  improved.  It  is  only  through  a 
series  of  calls  that*  the  professor  can  obtain  a  considerable  salary.  A 
distinguished  professor  who  has  been  early  called  to  Berlin,  for  example, 
may  draw  a  smaller  salary  than  a  professor  at  Bonn  who  has  passed 
through  three  or  four  universities  without  remaining  at  any  of  them. 

1  have  said  that  this  condition  of  atfairs  tends  toward  a  modification ; 
it  was,  above  all,  a  consequence  of  the  division  of  Germany  into  a  large 
number  of  small  states,  of  which  each  possessed  a  university.  Ever 
since  the  number  of  these  states  has  been  on  the  decrease  and  a  cer- 
tain number  of  universities  united  under  the  sceptre  of  the  same  prince, 
the  competition  which  formerly  existed  has  become  less  active.  Com- 
petition was  more  practised  between  country  and  country  than  between 
university  and  university,  as  the  appointment  of  the  professor  de- 
pends on  the  choice  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction.  What  interest 
could  thus  a  Prussian  minister  have  in  the  approval  of  a  call  with  a 
higher  salary  of  a  professor  from  Konigsberg  to  Bonn,  for  examplef 
He  may  still  fear  to  see  this  professor  receive  a  call  from  the  university 
of  Vienna  or  from  Leipzig;  but  he  can  guard  against  this  danger  by 
availing  himself  of  the  first  vacancy  to  call  him  to  Berliu,  if  he  thinkg 
best  to  keep  him  in  the  country.  [Ibhe  German  system  is,  at  present, 
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tending  toward  the  FreDch  system  more  and  more.  The  German  uni- 
versity professors  are  beeomiug  every  day  a  more  united  body.  In 
Prussia,  for  example,  an  ordinary  professor  is  called  from  Greifswald 
to  Konigsberg,  from  Konigsbtrg  to  Bonn  or  Gottingen,  and  then,  which 
is  equal  to  the  marshal's  baton,  to  Berlin.  Berlin  tends  uiore  and  more 
to  centralize  all  the  intellectual  forces  of  PrussiiOl  have  heard  it  re- 
marked that  the  existence  of  certain  states,  like  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and 
Baden,  serves  to  counterbalance  to  a  certain  point  this  tendency  toward 
professional  centralization.  But  suppose  the  unity  of  Germany  com- 
plete, and  there  will  be  nothing  to  counterbalance  this  influence  except 
the  Austrian  and  Swiss  universities,  the  relations  of  which  with  Ger- 
man universities  have  continued  to  diminish  during  the  past  few  years. 
It  is  possible,  then,  that  we  shall  witness  the  fall  of  the  entire  organiza- 
tion of  the  German  universities.  All  clear-sighted  minds  who  take  in- 
terest in  the  fate  of  Germauy  cannot  think  without  melancholy  of  this 
incessant  disappearing  of  past  customs  and  of  this  march  toward  a 
future  which  is  still  clothed  in  darkness. 

I  have  not  yet  spoken  at  all  of  the  influence  of  the  government  on 
the  call  of  professors.  Although  it  is  not  very  apparent,  it  is  not  with- 
out importance.  Every  dry  one  hears  remarks  made  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  professors  against  the  wish  or  at  least  without  the  a«seut  of 
the  faculty.  In  the  first  place,  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  on 
his  own  authority,  ordinarily  makes  all  appointments  for  chairs  newly 
created;  moreover,  it  frequently  happens  that  he  announces  to  the 
faculty  certain  names  the  selection  of  which  would  be  agreeable  to 
him.  The  faculty  very  often  shows  itself  submissive  in  such  cases  in 
the  interest  of  its  prerogatives.  According  to  my  calculation  oue  out 
of  six  appointments  is  made  without  the  consent  of  the  faculties.  These 
appointments,  however,  are  generally  creditable,  and  even  when  the 
X>olitical  or  religious  opinions  of  the  candidate  are  at  stake,  the  minis- 
ter shows  himself  less  ministerial  than  the  faculties  of  Bonn;  he  does 
not  oppose  the  appointment  of  men  of  value  except  when  they  hav^e 
publicly  committed  themselves  against  the  government.  In  case  of 
equal  standing,  the  candidates  w^ho  are  friendly  to  the  government  are 
naturally  preferred. 

The  documents  appointing  the  professors  are  signed  by  the  king. 
We  have  seen  one  of  these  documents ;  it  sets  forth  in  substance  that 
the  professor  is  charged  with  the  teaching  of  such  or  such  a  branch, 
that  he  is  bound  to  give  every  semester  a  gratuitous  course  on  one  of 
the  principal  subjects  of  his  branch,  and,  besides,  a  private  course;  he 
enjoys,  in  return,  all  the  prerogatives  attached  to  the  functions  of  pro- 
fessor and  an  annual  salary,  which  is  assured  to  him  for  life.  The  Ger- 
man i)rofessor  is  never  retired  on  a  pension;  he  has  the  right  to  lecture, 
as  long  as  he  possesses  the  strength,  on  all  the  branches  of  instruc- 
tion belonging  to  the  faculty.  Whenever  the  curator  sees  that  a  pro- 
fessor, either  in  consequence  of  age  or  on  account  of  faihng  health,  has 
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become  incapable  of  performing  his  professional  duties  properly,  be  pro- 
poses to  tbe  minister  to  appoint  an  ordinary  or  an  extraordinary  pro- 
fessor in  order  to  reenforce  tbe  teaobing  staff  of  tbe  faculty.  A  special 
amount  is  set  aside  in  the  budget  to  i>rovide  for  such  cases.  This  is 
one  of  tbe  favorable  opportunities  of  which  a  sensible  Privat-Docent 
or  an  extraordinary  professor  will  avail  himself  to  make  opposition  to 
tbe  ordinary  professor,  whose  course  is  insignificant  and  no  longer  at- 
tended by  tbe  students.  If  he  has  some  talent,  this  is  tbe  best  means 
for  him  to  get  hearers  and  speedily  become  an  extraordinary  or  even 
an  ordinary  professor.  I  have  seen  at  Bonn  several  examples  of  this 
kind.  In  tbe  faculty  of  Catholic  theology  there  is  a  lack  of  professors, 
because  three  of  the  four  professors  of  this  faculty  have  become  Old 
Catholics.  Their  courses  have  been  immediately  deserted  by  tbe  ultra- 
montane students,  and  tbe  Privat-Docent  and  the  ordinary  professor 
(both  orthodox)  have  a  ver^  large  number  of  bearers.  Moreover,  in  the 
faculty  of  law  there  is  an  extraordinary  professor  who  makes  opposi- 
tion to  an  ordinary  professor  of  Eoman  law,  whose  tea<5hing  is  not  good 
authority.  We  shall  see  further  on,  in  treating  the  question  of  fees, 
that  it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  extraordinary  professors,  still 
less  Privat-Docenten,  have  any  chance  to  make  opposition  to  an  ordi- 
nary professor. 

According  to  the  general  statutes  the  number  of  chairs  of  ordinary 
professors  must  be  42,  namely,  6  for  the  faculty  of  Protestant  theology, 
6  for  tbe  faculty  of  Catholic  theology,  6  for  the  faculty  of  law,  6  for  the 
faculty  of  medicine,  and  18  for  the  faculty  of  philosophy.  There  are  at 
present  55  ordinary  professors,  namely,  6  for  tbe  faculty  of  Protestant 
tbeoloery,  4  for  the  faculty  of  Catholic  theology,  9  for  the  faculty  of  law, 
9  for  the  facultj'  of  inedicine,  and  27  for  the  faculty  of  philosophy* 
This  increase  is  partly  due  to  particular  circumstances  which  we  shall 
mention.  The  faculty  of  Catholic  theology  counts  only  4  professors, 
in  consequence  of  difficulty  in  recruiting  this  faculty  since  the  begin- 
ning of  tbe  "  Kulturkampf."  There  are  9  professors  in  tbe  faculty  of 
law,  although  not  one  new  chair  has  been  created.  In  tbe  faculty  of 
medicine,  where  tbe  number  of  professors  has  been  increased  from  7  to 
9^  I  notice  the  creation  of  a  new  chair,  that  of  pathological  anatomy^ 
the  chairs  of  anatomy  and  those  of  surgery  and  opbthalmological  clinics 
have  been  doubled;  legal  medicine  is,  on  the  contrary,  only  represented 
by  an  extraordinary  professor,  Dr.  Schaflfliausen.  In  tbe  faculty  of 
philosophy  there  are  25  professors  instead  of  18;  this  increase  is  ex- 
plained by  the  creation  of  new  chairs  of  modern  art,  political  economy, 
financial  science,  and  geography.  Moreover,  a  supplementary  professor 
of  philosophy  had  to  be  appointed,  because  the  ordinary  Catholic  pro- 
fessor, whose  appointment  is  prescribed  by  the  statutes,  had  become  an 
Old  Catholic.  The  number  of  professors  of  history  has  likewise  been 
doubled.  In  speaking  of  the  courses  of  tbe  faculties  we  shall  enumer- 
ate tbe  chairs  which  they  contain. 
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'  The  salnries  of  professors.— The  revenues  of  the  professors  of  Bonn 
and  generally  of  all  German  university  professors,  have  a  double  origin. 
They  consist,  first,  of  fees,  a  revenue  which  is  common  to  Privat-Docenten 
and  to  professors,  and  of  which  we  shall  speak  ultimately  in  treating 
the  courses  for  which  they  are  the  compensation;  second,  of  a  salary, 
which  only  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  professors  enjoy.  J 

These  salaries,  as  we  have  said  before,  are  for  life ;  the  Gferman  uni- 
versity professors  are  not  pensioned.  This  is  a  principle  which  cannot 
be  praised  enough ;  it  is  of  an  inestimable  value  for  the  high  function- 
aries of  education,  while  the  budget  of  the  state  is  not  seriously  bur- 
dened. 

The  salaries  of  the  University  of  Bonn  are  provided  for  in  the  budget 
to  the  amount  of  375,260  marks,  to  be  divided  among  59  ordinary  and 
28  extraordinary  professors.  To  point  out  the  position  which  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bonn  occupies  in  this  respect  among  the  other  Prussian  uni- 
versities, we  give  the  total  amount  of  salaries  in  different  universities :. 


m. 


1 

3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
S 
•9 
10 


Universities. 


Berlin 

Gottingen 

Bonn 

Breslau 

Halle 

Konigsberg    

Marburg 

Greifswald 

Kiel 

Miinster  (academy) 


imount  al- 

Professors. 

lowed    for 

salaries     i  u 
marks. 

Ordinary. 

Extraordi- 
nary. 

558, 750 

69 

60 

392, 310 

73 

25 

375, 260 

59 

28 

309, 630 

54 

22 

•     288,889 

50 

25 

282,009 

50 

17 

221, 194 

43 

9 

217, 500 

40 

10 

214, 140 

21 

7 

98,550 

21 

8 

It  will  be  seen  that  Bonn  is,  next  to  Berlin,  the  best  endowed  of  the 
Prussian  universities,  for  the  number  of  ordinary  professors  at  Gottin- 
gen is  considerably  larger  than  at  Bonn.  These  salaries  are  divided 
among  the  various  faculties  at  Bonn  in  the  following  manner : 

The  faculty  of  Protestant  theology  is  allowed  in  the  budget  36,600 
marks;  of  this  amount  one  ordinary  professor  receives  9,800  marks 
(maximum  salary),  another  ordinary  professor  6,6Q0  marks.  The  aver- 
age salary  of  the  other  professors  is  5,250  marks.  The  minimum  salary- 
inscribed  in  the  budget  for  1877-78  is  4,500  marks.  The  salary  of  the 
only  extraordinary  professor  of  the  faculty  is  1,200  marks.  Each  pro. 
fessor  receives,  besides,  540  marks  as  an  indemnity  for  house  rent. 

The  faculty  of  Catholic  theology  has  an  appropriation  of  25,000  marks. 
The  maximum  salary  of  ordinary  professors  is  4,800  marks;  the  other 
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professors  receive  on  an  average  4,100  marks;  the  only  extraordinary 
professor  receives  2,400  marks.  It  appears  from  these  figures  that  the 
faculty  of  Catholic  theology  lias  a  smaller  income  than  the  faculty  of 
Protestant  theology.  We  shall  vsee  further  on  that  this  inequality  be- 
comes more  serious  by  the  fact  that  the  i)rofessors  of  the  Catholic  faculty 
receive  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  fees  paid  by  the  students. 

The  faculty  of  law  is  allowed  in  the  budget  61,200  marks;  one  ordi- 
nary professor  receives  7,800  marks,  another  one  7,500,  two  others  7,200 
each,  the  others  on  an  average  5,400.  The  minimum  salary  is  3,600 
marks.  Among  the  extraordinary  professors,  one  receives  2,400  marks, 
another  one  1,800  marks,  the  third  one  receives  no  salary. 

The  income  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  amounts  to  57,600  marks; 
two  ordinary  professors  receive  7,200  marks  each;  the  others  an  aver- 
age salary  of  7,100  marks;  the  minimum  salary  is  4,500  marks.  Four 
extraordinary  professors  receive  from  3,600  to  1,500  marks.  Two  ex- 
traordinary professors  receive  no  salary. 

The  faculty  of  philosophy  is  granted  in  the  budget  188,360  marks;  the 
maximum  salary  is  10,500  marks;  next  comes  a  salary  of  9,000  marks, 
with  dwelling-house;  then  a  salary  of  8,460  marks  and  one  of  8,100, 
marks;  the  other  salaries  of  ordinary  professors  are  on  an  average  7,300 
marks.  In  the  budget  of  1878  an  ordinary  professor  is  inscribed  with 
the  exceptionally  small  amount  of  1,500  marks.  One  of  the  extraordinary 
professors  receives  5,400  marks,  another  one  5,100  marks.  The  average 
salary  of  other  extraordinary  professors  is  2,700,  and  the  minimum  sal- 
ary 1,800  marks  (budget  of  1877-'78).  Four  extraordinary  professors 
receive  no  salary. 

^A.\\  the  professors  of  the  faculties  of  medicine,  law,  philosophy,  and 
Catholic  theology,  like  their  colleagues  of  the  faculty  of  Protestant 
theology,  receive  an  indemnity  for  house  rent  of  540  marks.  ) 

In  order  to  show  more  clearly  the  place  which  Bonn  occupies  in 
regard  to  salaries,  we  give  below  the  maximum  salary  of  ordinary  pro- 
fessors in  each  faculty  throughout  the  kingdom. 
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I  ilark-f. 

BBrlin   ..' ;    9,(100 

Boun I    7,800 

GatllQgen |    7,200 

BrealaD j    6,000 

Konigsberg 6,000 

Halle j    6,000 

Kiel 4,900 

QreifsTCald i    5,700 

M»rburg '    5,400 

MliDSter  (academy) ' 


Mark*. 

Marin. 

Hark). 

9,000 

7.200 

12,000 

7,800 

7,200 

10,500 

12,600 

7,500 

9,000 

6,600 

7,200 

6,750 

5,500 

6,000 

7,800 

5.500 

5,700 

7,500 

5,400 

6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

5,700 

6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

5,400 
5,100 

From  tlie  foregoiug  table  it  apiiears  that  the  University  of  Berlin 
offers  the  largest  salaries.  The  faculties  of  the  universities  in  general 
may  therefore  be  classified,  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  salaries,  as 
follows:  Philosophy,  law,  inediciue,  Protestant  theology,  Catholic  the- 
ology. 

ORGANIZATION  OP  THE   COURSES  AND   PROFESSORS*  FEES. 

On  entering  the  university  building  from  the  Itemigius-Strasse,  one 
et«p8  first  into  a  sort  of  peristyle,  where  the  different  courses  of  the  uni- 
versity are  posted  on  blackboards  protected  by  lattice-work.  Bach 
faculty  has  its  own  blackboard,  upon  which  the  university  professors 
write,  either  in  German  or  Latin,  the  subjects  of  the  lectures  which  they 
■will  deli\-er  during  the  semester,  together  with  the  hours  when  and  the 
lecture  I'oonis  where  they  will  be  delivere<l.  After  having  tr.iveised  this 
peristyle,  one  reaches  a  large  rectniigiilar  courtyard  surrounded  by 
arched  galleries;  it  is  upon  these  galleries  that  most  of  the  lecture  rooms 
open.  The  professors  usually  spend  a  few  minutes  in  this  courtyard 
before  beginning  their  lectures.  Students  never  cross  this  yard,  but 
walk  up  and  down  under  the  arches  until  the  lectures  commence.  Under 
the  galleries  is  also  a  small  room,  called  Sprachzimmor,  where  the  pro- 
fessors may  wait. 

As  is  well  known,  the  courses  of  German  universities  are  given  not 
by  the  year,  but  by  semesters.  There  arc  two  semesters,  the  winter 
semester  and  the  summer  semester.  The  winter  semester  begins  {I  do 
uot  speak  of  the  official  date)  in  reality  on  the  1st  of  November  and 
closes  during  the  month  of  March ;  the  second  semester  begins  towards 
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the  end  of  April  and  terminates  during  the  first  days  of  Au^ist.  There 
are  holidays  between  the  two  semesters.  The  efi'ective  duration  of  the 
two  semesters  is  between  seven  and  eight  months. 

If  the  courses  are  counted  which  are  given  in  a  university  during  the 
school  year,  i,  e.,  during  the  winter  and  summer  semesters,  a  consid- 
erable number  is  obtain^dJ  I'l  the  summer  semester  of  1878  I  find  in 
the  faculty  of  Catholic  theology  17  courses  of  57  hours  a  week  ;  in  the 
faculty  of  Protestant  theology  19  courses  of  59  hours  a  week ;  in  the 
faculty  of  law  25  courses  of  98  hours  a  week ;  in  the  faculty  of  medi- 
cine 50  courses  of  142  hours  a  week ;  in  the  faculty  of  philosophy  101 
courses  of  275  hours  a  week.  By  doubling  the  number  of  courses,  and 
by  estimating  at  8  months  the  effective  work  of  the  university,  we  reach 
a  total  of  424  courses  per  annum,  representing  an  aggregate  of  20,192 
hours  of  lectures,  delivered  by  75  ordinary  and  extraordinary  professors 
and  20  Privat-Docenten. 

We  know  that  [tb^re  ^^^  two  kinds  of  courses :  the  public  courses, 
which  the  professors  are  bound  to  give  gratuitously  once  a  week,  and 
the  private  courses,  for  which  the  students  pay  fees.  The  number  of 
private  courses  is  by  far  more  important  than  the  number  of  public 
courses^  If,  indeed,  we  return  to  the  figures  cited  above,  we  see  that 
for  the  summer-semester  of  1878  there  are  6  public  courses  of  10  hours' 
work  a  week  and  11  private  courses  of  47  hours'  work  a  week  in  the  fac- 
ulty of  Catholic  theology;  5  public  courses  of  9  hours'  work  a  week  and 
11  private  courses  of  41  hours  in  the  faculty  of  Protestant  theology; 
7  public  courses  of  11  hours  and  18  private  courses  of  87  hours  in  the 
faculty  of  law;  10  public  courses  of  11  hours  a  week  and  24  private 
courses  of  108  hours  in  the  faculty  of  medicine ;  finally,  31  public  courses 
of  46  hours  and  50  private  courses  of  190  hours  in  the  faculty  of  philos- 
ophy. To  these  must  be  added  the  courses  of  the  Privat-Docenten,  both 
gratuitous  and  for  pay:  3  courses  of  9  hours  a  week  for  the  faculty  of 
Protestant  theology ;  16  courses,  of  which  11  are  gratuitous,  with  23 
hours  of  work  a  week,  for  the  faculty  of  medicine ;  and  14courses,  of  which 
7  are  gratuitous,  with  33  hours'  work  a  week  for  the  faculty  of  philosophy. 
It  appears  from  these  figures  that  while  the  number  of  public  courses  is 
not  insignificant,  in  consequence  of  the  obligation  imiK)sed  upon  each 
professor  to  give  a  course  of  one  hour  a  week,  it  is  in  reality  in  the  pri- 
vate courses  that  the  true  work  of  the  university  is  performed. 
^1  the  German  universities  the  faculty  of  philosophy  comprises  all 
subjects  which  are  taught  in^leilWoc  m  the  faculties  of  letters  and  of 
sciencesV)  In  the  faculty  of  philosophy  of  Bonn  there  are  for  history  5 
private  courses  by  ordinary  professors  and  2  by  an  extraordinary  pro- 
fessor. A  Privat-Docent  gives  two  courvses  of  geography.  For  philol- 
ogy, there  are  52  courses  by  ordinary  i)rofessors,  13  by  5  extraordinary 
professors ;  5  by  3  Privat-Docenten  ;  2  ordinary  professors  give  4  courses 
on  political  economy  and  finance,  and  two  other  ordinary  professors  give 
4  courses  on  fine  arts.    For  philosophy,  3  ordinary  professors  give  6 
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courses;  an  extraordinary  professor,  2  courses;  3  Privat-Doceuten,  4 
courses.  The  remaining  courses  of  tbe  faculty  of  philosophy  are  devoted 
to  mathematical,  physical,  and  natural  sciences. 

It  may  surprise  us  to  learn  how  the  teaching  st^ff  of  the  University  of 
Bonn  is  adequate  to  such  an  amount  of  work,  ^ach  ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinary i)rofessor  is  l>ound,  according  to  the  university  statutes,  to 
give  at  least  one  public  course  and  one  private  course  a  week  every 
semester.  As  we  shall  see,  the  professor  in  charge  of  a  seminary  may 
be  exempted  from  a  public  course,  it  is  seldom  that  a  professor  re- 
mains within  the  number  prescribed  by  the  statutes;  very  often  he  gives 
besides  his  public  ex)urse  two  private  courses,  for  which  he  receives  fees. 
The  German  professors  do  not  thus  increase  their  work  merely  to  gain 
money ;  they  are  obliged  to  do  it,  to  a  cerUvin  extent,  on  account  of  the 
semestrial  organization  of  the  studies.  The  faculty  is  responsible  for 
its  teaching,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  ordinary  professors  to  see  that 
during  each  semester  all  the  principal  branches  are  represented  in  the 
university  programme.  The  ordinary  professors  are  much  interested 
in  giving  all  the  principal  courses  themselves,  and  it  is  only  with  reluc- 
tance and  in  case  of  i)Ositive  necessity  that  they  determine  to  intrust 
them  to  an  extraordinary  professo^  For  exam}>le,  a  i)rofessor  of  the 
faculty  of  law,  Dr.  Lorsch,  has  directed  a  seminary  during  the  two  sem- 
esters of  the  year  and  given  a  course  of  French  civil  law,  a  course  of 
German  private  law,  a  course  of  commercial  law,  a  course  on  the  law 
of  exchanges,  and  a  course  on  the  history  of  Germani(*  law.  Moreover, 
Professor  Hiilschner,  during  the  same  year,  gave  a  course  on  the  philos- 
sophy  of  law,  a  course  on  the  laws  of  nations,  a  course  on  German  public 
law,  a  course  on  German  penal  law,  and  a  course  on  criminal  procedure. 
One  is  amazed  at  the  amount  of  work  a  university  professor  takes  uj)on 
himself;  he  is  really  overburdened  with  work. 

It  is  necessary  to  lay  stress  on  the  importance  of  the  semestrial 
organization  of  the  courses  of  study  in  Germany,  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  manner  in  which  they  are  given  and  the  general  method 
which  dominates  in  the  teaching  of  German  universities.  The  course 
is  called  in  German  Vorlesung.  This  name  corresponds  with  the  real- 
ity ;  the  professor  almost  always  reads ;  instead  of  extemj)orizing  with 
the  aid  of  notes,  as  is  done  in  France,  he  dictates  from  a  manuscript 
which,  if  it  were  printed,  would  exactly  agree  with  the  stenogra[)!ier's 
report  of  the  lecture,  and  would  exempt  the  student  from  hearing  it  at 
the  university.  We  do  not  intend  to  enter  here  on  the  objections  made 
to  this  system.  The  enthusiastic  manner  of  extemporaneous  address 
impresses  itself  more  forcibly  upon  the  ear  of  the  hearer  than  the  monot- 
onous tone  of  the  dictation.  Dictation  was  excusable  at  a  time  when 
the  art  of  printing  did  not  exist ;  the  courses  then  took  the  place  of 
printed  books,  and  it  was  considered  necessary  for  the  student  to  make 
a  literal  cop}'  of  the  professor's  lecture.  At  present,  dictation  is  noth- 
ing but  an  antiquated  system,  a  tedious  mode  of  teaching,  and  of  little 
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profit.  We  must  not  think,  however,  that  the  conservation  of  this 
system  is  exclusively  due  to  the  fact  that  the  universities  have  main- 
tained throug^h  ages  their  primitive  organization  5  it  is  principally  due 
to  the  obligation  of  the  professor  to  give  courses  on  different  subjects. 
It  is  much  easier  to  dictate  from  a  manuscript  once  prepared  than  to 
extemporize,  even  with  notes ;  this  dispenses  with  a  preparation  that 
would  take  considerable  time  which  the  professor  does  not  have  to  spare. 
How  conld  the  professor  be  expected  to  prepare  continuously,  during 
a  semester,  a  course  on  French  civil  law,  a  course  on  German  private 
law,  a  course  on  commercial  law,  and,  in  addition,  to  direct  a  seminary! 
It  is  not  less  true  that  with  this  organization  one-half  of  the  courses  in 
each  semester  are  given  by  professors  who  have  not  thoroughly  studied 
their  subjects,  or,  to  speak  more  exactly ,  by  incompetent  men. 

One  would  be  inclined  to  believe  that  this  condition  of  affairs  must 
be  favorable  both  to  the  extraordinary  professors  and  the  Privat-Do- 
centen ;  but  this  is  not  so,  for  the  student,  who  will  find  the  ordinary 
professors  in  the  examination  jury,  is  very  much  interested  in  following 
their  courses  at  the  univer.sity.  Moreover,  if  this  consideration  pre- 
vails little  or  not  at  all,  as  is  the  case  in  the  fiiculty  of  law,  I  do  not  see 
what  established  custom  or  traditional  routine  could  induce  the  student 
to  prefer  to  follow  the  courses  of  the  most  insignificant  ordinary  pro- 
fessor, rather  than  an  excellent  lecture  delivered  by  an  extraordinary 
professor  or  a  Privat-Docent.  Onlj-  a  few  extraordinarily  zealous  stu- 
dents follow  the  courses  of  the  young  masters;  they  consider  themselves 
obliged  to  attend  besides,  or  at  least  to  register  their  names  for,  the 
course  of  the  ordinary  j>rofessor  of  the  same  branch.  The  account  we 
shall  give  of  the  different  courses  at  the  University  of  Bonn  and  of  the 
students  registered  for  these  courses,  will  show  that  the  immense  major- 
ity of  them  follow  the  courses  of  ordinary  professors. 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  the  Privat-Docenten  and  the  ex- 
traordinary professors,  who  receive  no  salary  from  the  state,  alike 
receive  but  very  meagre  fees  from  the  students.  The  fees  of  the 
ordinary  professors,  on  the  contrary,  may  reach  a  considerable  amount. 
The  number  of  students  registered  for  the  different  courses  has  enabled 
us  to  give  the  approximate  amount  of  the  annual  fees  paid  to  the  differ- 
ent teachers  at  Bonn.  Before  giving  the  result  of  our  calculations  we 
must  say  a  few  words  on  the  manner  in  which  these  fees  are  collected. 

Every  student  is  bound  to  follow  at  least  one  private  course  in  the 
faculty  in  which  he  is  matriculated.  On  matriculation  he  has  received 
a  small  memorandum  book,  in  the  first  and  second  columns  of  which 
he  inscribes  the  public  and  private  courses  he  wishes  to  follow  during 
the  semester.  He  then  presents  his  book  to  the  questor,  who  adds,  in 
the  sixth  and  seventh  cohimns,  the  terms  of  the  private  courses.  The 
student  then  goes  to  the  professor,  who  writes  in  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  columns  the  nam^  of  the  student,  the  day  when  he  called  on  him, 
and  the  number  of  the  order  which  he  occupies  in  the  list  of  his  hearers. 
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The  student  himself  has  to  write  his  name  on  this  list.  The  student 
pays  the  price  of  the  courses  to  the  questor,  and  the  hitter  turns  over 
the  total  amount  of  the  fees  to  the  professor  after  having  deducted  2 
pe{  cent,  collection  fees, 
v^'he  professor  fixes  the  price  of  each  private  course.  It  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  hours  a  week,  and  also  according  to  the  facil- 
ities and  the  nature  of  the  subject.  The  professors  of  medicine  and 
of  natural  sciences,  for  example,  demand  high  fees  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  obliged  to  make  very  expensive  experimentsTj 

The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  cost  of  these  courses  in  the  different 
faculties: 

For  the  faculties  of  theology,  the  semestrial  fees  are  10  marks  for  a 
course  of  2  hours,  15  marks  for  a  course  of  3  hours,  18  marks  for  a 
course  of  4  and  5  hours,  and  20  marks  for  a  course  of  6  hoursT] 

In  the  faculty  of  law,  a  course  of  2  hours  costs  10  marks,  a  course 
of  3  hours  15  marks,  a  course  of  from  4  to  6  hours  20  marks,  and  a 
course  of  from  7  to  to  12  hours  40  marks. 

Qp  the  faculty  of  philosophy  the  fees  for  theoretical  courses  are  the 
same  as  in  the  faculties  of  theolog^  For  courses  accompanied  with 
demonstrations  and  experiments,  the  price  is  about  double;  namely,  20 
marks  for  2  hours,  30  marks  for  3  hours,  36  marks  for  4  and  5  hours, 
and  40  marks  for  6  hours.  The  special  work  in  the  laboratories  requires 
51  marks,  and,  in  addition,  21  marks  are  charged  for  gas,  glasses,  &;c., 
making  in  all  72  marks.  To  give  some  more  examples,  we  add  the 
tariff  of  some  courses  of  the  faculty:  experimental  physics,  25  marks ; 
inorganic  chetnistry,  36  marks;  organic  chemistry,  25  marks;  botany, 
40  marks ;  zoology,  20  marks ;  mineralogy,  25  marks,  &c. 

In  the  faculty  of  medicine  the  course  of  anatomy  in  winter  costs  39 
marks,  in  summer  20  marks  ;  the  dissections  in  winter,  60  marks;  the 
microscopic  works  in  summer,  30  marks. 

The  fees  for  a  course  on  operative  medicine  are  50  marks;  40  marks 
are  the  fees  for  the  surgical  clinic ;  34  marks  for  medical  and  obstet- 
rical clinic;  20  marks  for  ophthalmological  clinic.  For  theoreticjil 
courses  the  fees  are  a  little  less;  they  amount  to  34  marks  for  physiol- 
ogy, 25  marks  for  pathological  anatomy,  20  marks  for  internal  and  exter- 
nal pathology,  &c. 

\Ihe  institution  of  fees  would  result  in  excellent  incomes  for  the  pro- 
fessors if  all  the  students  were  in  a  condition  to  pay  them;  but  this  ex- 
pense is  too  great  for  a  large  number  of  them.  Formeiiy  the  needy  stu- 
dents asked  the  professor  directly  to  relieve  them  from  the  payment,  a 
custom  which  was  very  prejudicial  and  troublesome  to  the  professor, 
for  it  was  very  painful  to  hjin  to  resist  the  numerous  and  frequently 
unjustifiable  requests  madeJ 

This  condition  of  affairs  could  only  be  remedied  by  the  creation  of 
what  is  called  the  **Stundung"  (respite).  Qt  is  a^ort  of  delay  in  payipg 
the  fees  granted  to  the  student,  who  remains  the  debtor  of  the  profes- 
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8or  and  bound  to  settle  his  account  as  soon  as  be  is  in  a  condition  to 
reasonably  do  so.  This  is  also  done,  in  general,  for  the  other  expenses 
of  the  students.  Many  of  them  contract  debts  during  their  stay  at  the 
university,  and  only  pay  after  a  certain  number  of  years,  when  they  have 
a  situation^ 

According  to  the  regulations  of  December  31,  1847,  and  the  special 
instruction  for  the  University  of  Bonn  of  JanuaryJ^l,  1873,  the  "Stund- 
ung''  is  accorded  under  the  following  conditions: 

The  right  of  "Stundung"  is  granted  by  a  commission  composed  of  the 
rector,  the  judge,  and  the  five  deans.  According  to  a  ministerial  decree 
of  March  14,  1862,  the  request  for  "Stundung''  has  to  be  made  during 
the  first  week  of  the  semester  under  penalty  of  refusal.  To  obtain  the 
Stundung  the  certificate  of  maturity  and  a  certificate  of  indigence  are 
necessary.  The  student  who  has  obtained  it  receives  a  receipt  signed 
by  the  rector,  the  judge,  and  the  dean  of  the  faculty.  This  receipt  he 
presents  to  the  questor  when  he  registers  for  the  courses  he  desires  to 
follow.  The  sons  of  professors  and  employes  of  the  University  of  Bonn 
may  follow  the  private  courses  without  paying  fees.  The  Stundung  is 
not  obligatory  upon  the  professors,  but  they  are  considered  satisfied  if 
they  do  not  notify  the  questor  to  the  contrary  at  the  beginning  of  the 
semester.  The  list  upon  which  the  professors  register  their  hearers 
according  to  section  133  of  the  university  statutes  must  be  submitted 
to  the  questor  six  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  the  semester.  The 
questor  indicates  which  students  have  paid  and  which  have  obtained 
the  Stundung,  and  then  returns  the  list,  thus  completed,  to  the  pro- 
fessors and  Privat-Docenten.  The  questor  keeps  a  book  of  debtors  and 
creditors,  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  the  debtors,  and  a  journal  of  re- 
ceipts and  exi)enditures  relative  to  the  Stundung.  The  account  of  each 
debtor  is  regulated  on  his  departure  from  the  university ;  the  leaving 
certificates,  before  being  delivered  to  the  student,  are  submitted  to  the 
questor,  who  indicates  the  amount  of  the  Stundung,  if  there  is  any, 
which  the  student  promises  to  pay  six  years  after  the  completion  of  his 
university  studies.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  questor  to  collect  these 
amounts.  If  the  debts  are  paid  without  summons  he  gets  2  per  cent, 
collection  fees,  but  if  legal  steps  have  to  be  taken  the  questor  obtains  20 
per  cent.  The  fees  for  legal  prosecution  are  borne,  one-fifth  by  the  ques- 
tor and  four-fifths  by  the  professors.  The  questor  of  Bonn,  Councillor 
Kirchner,  who  has  been  pleased  to  furnish  detailed  information  on  this 
subject,  assured  me  that  in  general  the  debts  are  paid  with  tolerable 
regularity ;  nevertheless  it  is  very  often  necessary  to  call  once  ui>on  the 
debtor.  There  are  arrears  from  thirty  to  forty  years  old ;  the  prompt 
collection  of  fees  due  to  the  professors  depends  naturally  upon  the 
questor.  Herr  Kirchner  estimates  at  13  per  cent,  the  loss  the  professors 
suffer,  independent  of  the  20  i)er  cent,  they  allow  the  questor. 

The  amount  of  the  Stundung  is  not  equal  in  all  the  faculties.  In  the 
faculty  of  Catholic  theology  it  sums  up  to  about  1,500  marks  each  sem- 
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ester,  i.  e.,  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  fees;  in  the  faculty  of 
Protestant  theology,  to  400  marks,  or  10  per  cent. ;  in  the  faculty  of  law, 
to  800  marks,  or  about  10  per  cent.;  in  the  faculty  of  medicine,  to  4,000 
marks,  or  33  per  cent.;  in  the  faculty  of  philosophy,  to  8,000  marks,  or 
35  per  cent.  The  above  figures  enable  us  to  estimate  the  number  of 
poor  students'who  follow  the  courses  of  the  university  as  one-third  of 
the  whole. 

The* details  upon  which  we  have  just  entered  furnish  us  the  necessary 
elements  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  annual  amount  of  fees  for  each 
professor  of  the  University  of  Bonn.  With  the  knowledge  of  the  exact 
number  of  students  (which  we  shall  give  further  on)  registered  for  the 
dijtterent  public  and  private  courses,  the  semestrial  rate  of  eaeh  course 
and  the  proportion  reached  by  the  Stundung  in  each  faculty,  we  are 
enabled  to  make  an  approximate  calculation  of  the  fees,  as  follows : 

Faculty  of  Protestant  theology  :  Ordinary  professors :  Dr.  Mangold, 
938  marks;  Dr.  Kamphausen,  776  marks;  Dr.  Christlieb,  620marks ;  Dr. 
Kraft't,  518  marks;  Dr.  Bender,  338  marks,  and  Dr.  Lange,  290  marks. 
Dr.  Sieffert,  extraordinary  professor,  receives  about  160  marks;  Dr. 
Beuratb,  Private-Docent,  226  marks ;  and  his  colleague.  Dr.  Budde, 
nothing. 

Faculty  of  Catholic  theology:  Ordinary  professors:  Dr.  Floss,  500 
marks;  Dr.  Menzel,  10  marks;  Dr.  Reusch,  18  marks;  Dr.  Langen, 
nothing.  Dr.  Simar,  extraordinary  professor,  receives  0(>  marks,  and 
Dr.  Kaulen,  Privat-Docent,  340  marks. 

Faculty  of  law :  Ordinary  professors :  Drs.  Lorsch  and  Stintzing  re- 
ceive more  than  4,000  marks ;  Dr.  Sell,  more  than  3,000  marks ;  Drs. 
Endemann  and  Hiilschner,  a  little  less  ;  for  a  single  course.  Dr.  Schulte 
receives  830  marks,  and  Dr.  Hiitter,  500  marks.  The  extraordinary 
professors,  Drs.  Schlossmann  and  Klostennann,  receive  760  and  350 
marks,  respectively. 

Faculty' of  medicine:  Ordinaryprofe^sors:  Dr.  Ptliiger,  4,200  marks; 
Drs.  Koster  and  Riihle,  nearly  4,000  marks ;  Dr.  Veit,  3,000  marks ; 
Drs.  Busch,  Samis(5h,  La  Valette  Saint-George,  from  2,500  to  2,000 
marks  ;  Dr.  Binz,  800  marks,  and  Dr.  Leydig,  1,000  marks.  Extraordi- 
nary professors  :  Dr.  Zuntz,  1,200  marks;  Dr.  Obernier,  750  marks; 
Dr.  Doutrelepont,  220  marks ;  and  Dr.  Schaatt'hausen,  nothing.  The 
Privat-Docenten  are  Drs.  Kocks,  Madelung,  Burger,  and  Mosengeil, 
who  receive  600,  500,  320,  and  100  marks;  Drs.  Dittmar,  Wolifberg, 
and  Walb  receive  no  fees. 

Faculty  of  philosophy:  Ordinary  professors:  Dr.  August  Kekul^  (rec- 
tor in  1878),  9,000  marks;  Doctors  Hanstein  and  Clausius,  nearly  5,000 
marks ;  Doctors  Rath  and  Bona  Meyer,  about  2,000  marks ;  Doctors  Neu- 
hauser  and  Biicheler,  1,500  marks.  The  fees  of  Doctors  Usener,  Wil- 
manus,  Forster,  Lipschitz,  and  Held  amount  to  about  1,000  marks;  those 
of  Doctors  Maurenbrecher,  Schafer,  Bitter,  and  Reinhardt  Kekul^  may 
be  estimated  at  500  marks;  Doctors  Troschel,  Delius,  Aufrecht,  Nasse, 
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Knoodt,  Menzel,  receive  about  300  marks,  and  Doctors  Schonfeld,  Justi, 
and  Gildemeister,  from  20  to  100  marks.  Extraordinary  professors: 
Doctor  Wallacb,  about  2,200  marks;  Doctor  Biscboff,  850  marks;  Doc- 
tors Mohr,  Kortum,  Birliuger,  and  Bernays  from  700  to  500  marks; 
Doctor  Ketteler,  about  300  marks,  and  Doctors  Schaarschmidt  and 
Andresen  more  than  200  marks ;  Doctors  Radicke,  Andrae,  and  Prym 
receive  nothing.  Privat-Docenten :  Doctor  Vochting,  600  marks;  Doc- 
tors Klein  and  Fischer,  from  350  to  300  marks;  Doctor  Hertling,  a  little 
less;  Doctor  Witte,  80  marks;  Doctor  Bertkau,  nothing. 

These  calculations  apply  to  the  winter  semester  of  the  present  and  the 
summer  semester  of  the  preceding  year.  It  was  not  in  our  power  to 
give  absolutely  correct  figures,  this  being  the  only  information  which  has 
been  directly  refused ;  but  our  estimates  appear  to  be  very  near  the 
reality.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  professors  of  natural  sciences  in 
the  faculty  of  philosophy  receive  the  largest  amount  of  fees ;  next  come 
the  faculty  of  law  and  the  faculty  of  medicine,  then  the  professors  of 
philology  in  the  faculty  of  philosophy,  and  then  the  professors  of  philos- 
ophy and  of  history;  the  faculty  of  Catholic  theology  comes  last.  The 
fees  of  one  of  the  professors  of  this  faculty  would  be  very  high  if  at  the 
same  time  the  Stundung  were  not  so  considerable.  The  fees  of  the  pro- 
fessor of  astronomy,  of  the  professor  of  Oriental  languages,  and  of  fine 
arts  are  insignificant.  It  is  especially  noteworthy  that  the  amount  of 
the  fees  is  less  for  all  extraordinary  professors  and  Privat-Docenten, 
except  in  the  faculty  of  Catholic  theology  on  account  of  the  exceptional 
circumstances  prevailing  there.  Among  the  few  extraordinary  profes- 
sors who  form  an  exception  to  this  rule,  I  have  to  cite  Doctor  Wallach, 
who,  thanks  to  his  capacity  as  first  assistant  in  the  chemical  institute 
and  to  the  disintCTestedness  of  Doctor  Kekul6  (who  turns  over  to  him 
one  of  his  principal  courses)  receives  tolerably  high  fees. 

A  sentiment  of  discretion  has  hindered  us  from  publishing  here  the 
amount  of  the  salary  of  each  professor.  But  we  are  able  to  state  that 
the  professors  who  receive  the  highest  salaries  receive  also  the  largest 
amount  of  fees. 

The  maximum  and  average  salaries  which  we  have  given  show,  for 
example,  that  the  professors  of  the  faculty  of  Catholic  theology  are  the 
worst  paid,  both  as  regards  the  fees  and  the  salaries.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  professor  like  Dr.  Kekuld,  who  receives  about  9,000  marks  in 
fees,  receives  the  highest  salary,  with  Dr.  Bucheler,  whose  fees  are  also 
very  high.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the  other  professors  of 
natural  sciences  and  of  law  and  medicine.  The  latter  have,  besides,  the 
advantage  of  an  extended  and  lucrative  practice. 

The  inequality  which  exists  among  the  difterent  professors  is  not 
without  inconvenience  from  a  social  standpoint.  It  results  in  dividing 
the  university  people  into  a  certain  number  of  special  circles,  deter- 
mined by  the  amount  of  their  wealth. 

What  1  have  just  said  applies,  perhaps,  less  to  the  University  of  Bonn 
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than  to  the  other  universities.  A  large  number  of  the  professors  of 
Bonn  are  tolerably  rich.  Living  expenses  are  very  high  at  Bonn,  and 
one  cannot  estimate  below  15,000  francs  the  amount  necessary  to  a  pro- 
fessor to  live  decently  with  his  family,  which  is  often  pretty  numerous. 
Most  of  the  professors  whom  I  visited  seemed  to  be  in  very  good  cir- 
cumstances ;  many  among  them  live  in  the  finest  quarters  of  the  city, 
and  possess  handsome  little  houses  in  the  Coblenzerstrasse,  Poppels- 
dorfer  Allee,  and  Meckenheimerstrasse.  A  certain  number  of  profes- 
sors— about  twenty  —  all  of  whom  belong  to  the  liberal  class,  are  in 
the  habit  of  meeting  one  evening  in  every  month  alternately  at  the 
house  of  one  of  the  members.  Here  the  professor  who  receives  gives 
a  conference  of  about  an  hour  on  one  of  the  subjects  which  he  treats  at 
the  university.  The  meeting  ends  with  a  supper.  I  was  told  that  it 
is  not  without  difficulty  that  the  professors  manage  to  meet  thus  at  a 
fixed  time.  This  sort  of  meetings  has  been  discontinued  more  than 
once,  and  had  to  be  reorganized  on  a  new  basis.  I  was  also  informed  of 
the  periodical  dinners  ^which  occur  twice  in  each  semester)  of  the  teach- 
ing corps  of  the  university.  Of  course  the  younger  element,  the  Privat- 
Docenten,  are  the  most  prompt  in  attending  these  rendezvous. 

Generally  the  professors  live  in  great  isolation.  They  are  kept  busy 
by  their  seminaries,  their  courses,  and  the  books  they  write.  In  winter, 
however,  there  are  several  gatherings  at  which  supper  and  dancing 
are  in  order.  The  professors  form,  moreover,  a  society  by  themselves. 
There  are  at  Bonn  a  certain  number  of  very  wealthy  families  who  do 
not  mix  with  others  in  society.  They  are,  to  a  great  extent,  foreign 
business  men  who  have  matle  their  fortune,  and  who  come  to  Bonn  to 
live  in  the  lovely  villas  on  the  borders  of  the  Ehine.  Another  circle, 
equally  circumscribed,  is  composed  of  government  functionaries  and 
army  officers. 

INSTRUCTION  IN   THE   UNIVERSITY. 

Before  giving  an  account  of  the  different  courses  and  the  students 
registered  in  them,  I  will  say  a  few  words  on  the  outside  organization 
of  these  courses. 

/The  lectures  of  the  German  universities  are  reputed  to  last  one  hour, 
out  they  really  last  but  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  The  medical  lectures 
are  given  early,  at  7  o'clock  in  summer ;  the  legal  lectures  never  begin 
before  9  o'clock ;  the  philosophical  are  given  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  In 
the  choice  of  hours  and  lecture  rooms  the  ordinary  professors  have  the 
preference  before  all  oth^rs^  Most  of  the  courses  are  at  present  given 
in  the  rooms  of  the  first  and  second  floor,  near  the  entrance  from  the 
yard;  these  rooms  are  ordinarily  very  plain ;  a  few  have,  however,  pre- 
served the  decorations  of  the  time  whentheuniversity  building  was  the 
residence  of  the  Electors  of  Cologne.  The  furniture  consists  of  a  chair,  a 
table,  and  benches.  (Professor  and  students  enter  and  withdraw  through 
the  same  door.    The  professor  enters  last  and  leaves  the  room  first.    It 
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is  considered  uubecoming  to  enter  after  a  professor  has  commenced  his 
course;^ 

The  course  begins  only  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter,  and  closes 
exactly  when  the  hour  has  expired,  so  that  the  students  have  time 
enough  to  go  from  one  lecture  room  to  another,  or  even  from  Poppels- 
dorf,  where  the  courses  of  natural  sciences  are  given,  to  the  palace  of 
the  electors,  where  the  clinics  and  the  principal  buildings  of  the  univer- 
sity are  located. 

When  the  hour  is  completed,  a  bell  informs  the  professor  that  it  is 
time  to  stop  reading  From  this  moment  the  students  no  longer  listen ; 
they  close  their  copybooks,  and  a  sensible  professor  submits  to  the  in- 
terruption of  his  course,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  development  of  an 
idea.    The  professors  give  their  lectures  in  plain  citizen  dress. 

The  regularity  in  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  students  appeare<l  to 
me  quite  satisfactory,  despite  the  continual  complaints  of  the  professors. 
In  the  faculty  of  law  the  students  are  the  least  regular,  and  yet  one  may 
estimate  the  number  in  attendance  at  least  at  one-half  of  the  number 
on  the  register.  This  number  will  appear  quite  large  if  we  take  into 
consideration  that  the  students  are  morally  bound  to  register  for  certain 
courses  which  they  do  not  intend  to  follow. 

^^e  regularity  of  the  professors  is  quite  remarkable.  Although  they 
are  never  put  on  the  retired  list  and  many  of  them  are  old  and  very 
feeble,  it  is  nevertheless  a  rare  case  that  there  are  any  who  excuse  them- 
selves from  giving  their  courses^ 

The  detestable  institution  or^professeurs  suppliants''  is  absolutely 
unknown  in  Germany;  and  we  must  render  this  homage  to  the  German 
university  professors  in  general,  that  this  custom  would  find  but  few 
disciples  among  them.  I  had  continually  the  opportunity  of  observing 
how  much  the  professors  are  preoccupied  by  their  courses  and  with 
what  care  they  provide  against  failure  in  their  duties  towards  their 
hearers.  An  indisposition  which  prevents  them  from  fulfilling  these 
duties  is  to  the  professors  a  real  cause  of  grief.  It  would  be  difiicult  to 
find  professors  in  Germany  who  are  not  conscientious. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY — WINTER  SEMESTER,  1878-79. 

SCHOLAE  SECUNDUM  ORDINE8  DESCRIPTAE. 
I.  ORPINIS  THEOLOGOBUM  CATHOLICOBUM. 

1.   Profe88or€8  ardinarii, 

Andreas  Menzel  Dr. —  Privatissiuie  et  gratis :  I.  Repetitorium  dogmaticum  iustituet 
semel  p.  h.  h.  IX,  2.>  Privatim :  II.  Theologiae  moralis  p.  II  tradet  quater  p.  h.  h. 
IX,  0. 

Henricus  Josephus  Floss  Dr. — Publice:  I.  Historiam  ecclcsiasticam  aevi  recentis- 
simi  inde  ab  anno  1846  usque  ad  praesens  tempus  bis  p.  h.  enarrabit,  til.  Privatim :  II. 
Archieologiam  eeclesiasticam  docebit  bis  p.  b.  h.  XII,  76 ;  III.  Historiao  ecclesiasticae 

*  The  figures  at  the  end  of  each  course  indicate  the  number  of  students  registered 
for  the  same. 
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p.  Ill  enarrabit  quinquies  p.  h.  h.  XI,  61 ;  IV.  Thoologiae  moraliB  p.  I  tradet  quater 
p.  h.  b.  VIII,  47;  V.  Artom  bomileticam  e^^plicabit  bis  p.  b.  b.  VIII,  21;  VI.  Tbeolo- 
giae  pastoralis  p.  I  tractabit  ter  p.  b.  b.  XII,  45.  Privatissime  et  gratis:  VII.  £xer- 
citatioues  bomileticas  moderari  perget  bis  p.  b.  b.  VII,  38;  Exercitatioues  catecbeticas 
bis  p.  b.  moderabitur,  24. 

Frauciscus  Heuricus  Reusch  Dr. — Publice:  I.  Patrologiam  docebit  bis  terve  p.  b.  b. 
XI,  3.     Privatim:  II.  Vaticinia  Messiana  interpretabitur  quater  p.  b.  b.  X,  3. 

Josepbus  Langen  Dr. — Publice:  I.  S.  Jaoobi  epistolam  iut«rpretabitnr  semel  p.  b. 
b.  XII,  0.  Privatim :  II.  S.  Pauli  ad  Romauos  epistolam  iuterpretabitur  ter  p.  b.  h. 
XI,  2;  III.  Historiae  ecclesiasticae  p.  IV  euarrabit  quinquies  p.  b.  b.  XII,  2. 

2.  Professor  extraordinarius. 

Hubertus  TbeophiluB  Simar  Dr. — Publice:  Doctrinam  dogmaticam  de  sacramentis 
tradet  bis  p.  b.  b.  X,  70.  Privatim :  II.  Tbeologiae  dogmaticae  p.  I  docebit  sexies 
p.  b.  b.  IX,  45. 

3.  PriraHm  docens, 

Franciscus  Kaulen  Dr. — Privatim:  I.  Evangelium  sec.  Matbaeum  interpretabitur 
quater  p.  h.  h.  IV,  65.   Gratis:  II.  Librum  Judith  exponet  bis  p.  h.  b.  V,  50. 

II.  OBDINIS  TUKOLOOOBUM  SVAXOKLICOBUM. 

1.  Professores  ordinarii. 

Joannes  Petrns  Lange  Dr. — Publice:  I.  Hermeneuticen  biblicam  tractabit  bis  dieb. 
Yen.  et  Sat.  b.  IX,  0.  Privatim  :  II.  Ethicen  cbristiauam  docebit  quater  dieb.  Lun. 
Mart.  Merc.  Jov.  b.  IX. 

Guilelmus  Ludovicus  Krafft  Dr. —  Publice:  I.  Historiam  ecclesiae  Romauai  Ca- 
tbolicae  a  concilii  Trideutini  temporibus  usque  ad  concilium  Vatican um  tradet  bis  p. 
h.  d.  Sat.  b.  VIII  et  IX,  18.  Privatim:  Historiam  ecclesiae  usque  ad  Grcgorii  VII 
enarrabit  quinquies  p.  b.  b.  XI,  20. 

Guilelmus  Julius  Mangold  Dr. — Publice:  I.  Epistolam  alteram  ad  Corintbiosdatam 
interpretabitur  semel  p.  b.  b.  X,  17.  Privatim:  II.  Epistolam  priorem  ad  Corintbios 
datam  quater  p.  b.  sobol.  b.  X  explicabit,  10 ;  III.  Historiam  dogmatum  enarrabit 
quater  scbol.  p.  b.  b.  IV,  12. 

Adolpbus  Herm.  Henr.  Kamphausen  Dr. — Publice:  I.  Seminarii  rcgii  theologici 
sodalibus  uounulla  Veteris  Testamenti  capita  proponet,  27.  Privatim :  Jesaiae  librum 
explicabit  dieb.  Lun.  Mart.  Jov.  Ven.  b.  VIII,  5 ;  III.  Introductionem  in  Vetus  Testa- 
mentum  tradet  quinquies  p.  b.  b.  XII,  8. 

Tbeodorus  Cbristlieb  Dr.  tbeol.  et  pbil. — Privatissimo  et  gratis :  I.  Historiam  evan- 
gelii  a  protestantibus  inter  paganos  propagati  delineabit  bis  b.  p.  I,  20.  Privatim: 
II.  Artem  bomileticam  ternis  scbolis  tradet  dieb.  Lun.  Merc.  Ven.  h.  XI,  18;  III. 
Tbeologiam  pastoralem  docebit  ter  dieb.  Mart.  Jov.  Sat.  b.  XI,  18;  Praeterea  IV  in 
Seminario  regio  exercitationes  tarn  bomileticas  quam  catecbeticas  moderari  perget,  14. 

Guilelmus  Bender  Dr.  tbeol.  et  pbil. —  Publice:  Exercitationes  sodalium  seminarii 
regii  dogmatico-bistoricas  moderabitur  b.  s.  26.  Privatim :  II.  Tbeologiam  dogmat- 
icam docebit  quinquies  b.  IX,  9.  Privatissiiue  et  gratis:  III.  Exercitationes  ad  tbeo- 
logiam systematicam  spectantes  instituet  b.  p.  d.  7. 

2.  Professor  extraordinarius. 

Fridericus  Antonius  Aemilius  Sieftert  Lie.  tbeol.  Dr.  pbil. —  Publice:  I.  Historiam 
recentioris  artis  ciiticae  N.  T.  euarrabit  bis  d.  Sat.  b.  X  et  XI,  7.  Privatim  :  II.  Tria 
priora  evangelia  quinquies  iuterpretabitur  b.  X,  0. 
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4 
3.  Privatim  docentes, 

Carolns  Budde  Lie.  theol. — Privatissiine  et  gratis:  Exercitationes  Hebraicas  iiibti- 
tuet  bis  p.  h.  h.  p.  st.  4.  Privatim:  II.  Librum  psalmorum  interpretabitur  quater  p. 
h.  li.  vin,  7. 

Carolus  Beurath  Lie.  theol.  Dr.  phil. —  Privatissime  et  gratis:  I.  De  fontibus  hia- 
toriae  ecclesiasticae  medii  aevi  disseret  semel  d.  Merc.  h.  XI,  2.  Privatim :  II.  Histo- 
riie  ecelesiasticae  p.  II  enarrabit  qnater  pi  h.  h.  XI,  3. 

III.  OKD1M18  JUBEGOKBULTOKUM. 

1.  Frofe88ores  ordinarii, 

Ferdiuaudus  Walter  Dr. — Senectnt«  excusatus  scbolas  nou  hubebit. 

Carolus  Sell  Dr. — Piibliee:  Gaii  commentariorum  librum  primum,  Justiniani  iu- 
stitutionibus  comparatis,  interpretabitur  bis  p.  h.  dieb.  Merc,  et  Sat.  h.  XII,  69. 
Privatim :  II.  Paadcctarom  partes  priores  i.  e.  generalem  et  eas  quibus  de  rerum 
dominio  et  de  juribus  in  re  alieua  nee  nonde  jure  obligatiouum  agitur  e  conspectu  suo 
(ed.  IV.  ap.  Marc.  1867)  decies  p.  h.  h.  XI  et  XII  docebit,  30;  III.  Processum  civilem 
Germanicum  explieabit  quinquies  p.  b.  h.  IV,  56. 

Josephus  Bauerbaud  Dr. — Adversa  valetudine  impeditus  a  praelectionibus  vacabit. 

Hugo  Haelscbner  Dr. — Privatim:  I.  Jus  criminale  Germanicum  quincfnes  p.  b.  h. 
IX  docebit,  56;  II.  Jus  n<Aturae  sive  philosopbiam  juris  quinquies  p.  h.  h.  X  tradet, 
52 ;  III.  Processum  crimiualem  quater  p.  h.  b.  XII  expouet,  43. 

Rodericus  De  Stiutzing  Dr. —  Privatim:  Pandeetarum  partem  II  (jus  familiarum 
et  hereditatnm)  docebit  quater  p.  h.  h.  Ill,  43;  II.  Institntiones  et  historiam  juris 
Romani  privati  tradet  quater  p.  h.  b.  XI  et  XII,  57. 

Fridericus  Eques  De  Scbulte  Dr. — Publice  :  I.  Historiam  processus  et  judiciorum 
Germaniive  enarrabit  d.  Sat.  h.  X,  53.  Privatim:  II.  Historiam  juris  Germauici  quin- 
<^uies  h.  X  tradet,  30. 

Guilebuus  Endemann  Dr. — Publice:  I.  Jus  cambiale  tradet  bis  hora  XI,  55.  Pri- 
vatim :  II.  Jus  mercaturae  quater  h.  XI  exponet,  35 ;  III.  Jus  publicum  Gcrmaniae 
quinquies  h.  XII  docebit,  16.  Privatissime  et  gratis:  In  semina^io  juridico  exerci- 
tationes  processus  civilis  jurisque  mercatorii  moderabitur  d.  Mart.  li.  VI-VIII. 

Hermanns  Hueft'er  Dr. —  Publice :  I.  Jus  matrimoniorum  bis  p.  b.  b.  II  exponet,  43; 
II.  Jus  ecclesiasticum  catbolicoruin  et  evaugelicorum  quater  p.  b.  h.  —  docebit,  23. 

Hugo  Loerscb  Dr. —  Privatissime  et  gratis :  I.  In  seminario  regio  juridico  juris  Ger- 
manici  exercitationes  moderabitur  d.  Jov.  h.  VI  et  VII, .10.  Privatim:  Jus  Franco- 
gallicum  civile  (juod  in  terris  Rbenanis  viget  tradet  quater  b.  IX,  28;  III.  Jus  pri- 
vatum Germanicum  cum  jure  feudali  quinquies  docebit  b.  X,  47. 

2.  Profesaores  extraordinariL 

Alfredus  Nicolonius  Dr. —  Commeatu  impetrato  scbolas  non  babebit. 

Rudolfus  Klostermann  Dr. — Publice:  I.  De concursu  creditorum disseret  senicl  b.  IX, 
45.   Privatim:  II.  l*rocessum  civilem  Germanicum  docebit  quinquies  p.  b.  h.  VIII,  5. 

Sigmundus  Schlossmann  Dr. — Publice:  I.  Historiam  processus  civilis  Romanornm 
tradet  bis  b.  p.  d.  72.  Privatim:  II.  Pandeetarum  partes  priores  et  eas  quibus  de 
rerum  dominio  et  de  juribus  in  re  aliena  nee  non  de  obligationibus  tractatur  quin- 
quies p.  b.  b.  XI  et  XII  docebit,  6. 

IV.  0KDI5I8  MEDICOBUM. 

1.  ProfesBores  ordinarii. 

Gustavus  Veit  Dr.— Publico:  I.  Gynaecologiae  partem  tradet  d.  Jov.  h.  V,  29. 
Privatim:  II.  Artem  obste trici am  senisdiebusb.  VIII  docebit,  22;  III.  Exercitationes 
practicas  in  clinieo  gynaecologico  quotidie  h.  XII  moderari  perget,  34. 
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Guilclmns  Bascii  Dr. —  Publico:  I.  De  vnliieribujj  sclopetariis  disseret  d.  Merc.  h. 
VI,  iiO.     Privatim:  II.  Clioicuiii  cliirurgicum  moderari  perget  qiiotidie  h.  IX-X},  4ii: 

III.  Chirurgiam  tradet  tor  p.  1i.  b.  p.  st.,  3. 

FrunciHcus  De  Leydig  Dr. — Pnblice:  I.  Organonini  sensnum  Htrncturani  pcnitio- 
rom  exponet  semel  d.  Mart.  b.  IV,  33.  Privatim  :  II.  Auatomiae  com])aratae  partem 
secundam  docebit  dieb.  Luu.  Merc.  Jov.  h.  IV,  36.  PrivatisHime  et  gratis:  III.  Anat(»- 
iniae  et  hlstologiae  studia  siiignloriiin  moderabitur  quotidie  b.  p.  At.,  0. 

Edwardus  Pflueger  Dr. — Piildice:  I.  Seminariiim  pbysiologicuiu  quotidie  mode- 
rabitur, 0.  Privatim :  Pbyaiologiae  partem  sccuudam  bor.  IX  dieb.  Lun.  Mart.  Merc. 
Jov.  Veu.  doccbit,  33. 

Hugo  Rueblo  Dr. —  Pnblice:  De  morbis  nervorum  disweret  semel  d.  Ven.  b.  XII,  :»7. 
Privatim  :  II.  Patbologiam  et  thcrapiam  spocialem  tnulet  quinquies  li.  XII,  *20  ;  Exer- 
citationes  clinicafl  et  policlinicas  me^licas  moderari  perget  quotidie  Xf-XII,  41. 

CaroluB  Koester  Dr. — Privatissime  et  gratin:  I.  Laboratorium  patbologicuni  mode- 
rabitur quotidie,  30.  Privatim  :  Anatomiam  et  pbysiologiam  patbologicam  <iuinquie.s 
b.  V.  docebit,  23;  III.  Cursum  demonstrativum  auatomiae  pathalogicaccumexercita- 
tionibuH  rite  olxlucendi  cadavera  ter  b.  II-IV  instituet,  29. 

Tbeodorus  Saemiscb  Dr. — Publico:  I.  De  infantum  oculi  morbis  diaseret  d.  Jov. 
li.VI,  30.  Privatim:  II.  Clinicum  opbtbalmiatricum  moderari  perget  dieb.  Lun. 
Mart;  Ven.  b.  VIII,  31 ;  III.  Cureum  opbtbalmoscopicum  instituet  d.  Merc.  Ill  et  IV,  34  ; 

IV.  Cursui^operatiouum  in  oculo  instituendarum  babebit  d.  Ven.  b.  II,  24. 
Carolus  Binz  Dr. — Privatissime  et  gratis:  Laboratorium  pbarmacologicum  quo- 
tidie b.  p.  st.  moderari  perget,  4.     Privatim  :  II.  Pbarmacologiae  partem  I  tradet  die- 
bus  Lun.  Mart.  Jov.  Ven.  h.  IV,  22 ;  III.  Toxicologiam  experimentalem  exponet  semel 
d.  Merc.  b.  IV,  19. 

Adolpbus  liber  baro  do  La  Valotto  Saint-George  pbil.  et  mod.  Dr. — Publico :  I,  Sem- 
inarium  anatomicnm  moderabitur  quotidie,  7.  Privatim :  II.  Anatomiam  specialem 
docebit  sexies  b.  XI,  65  ;  III.  Exercitationes  anatomicas  una  cum  Zuntzio  P.  E.  pro- 
scctore  moderabitur  quotidie  b.  VIII-IV,  66. 

2.  Profe9%wefi  ejrtraordinarii. 

Ilermannus  Scbaaft'liausen  Dr. — Publico :  I.  Antbropologiam  bis  p.  b.  b.  IV  doce- 
bit, r»5.  Privatim:  II.  Encyclopaodiam  et  bistoriam  artis  medicae  ter  y*.  b.  b.  Ill 
explicabit,  6. 

Josepbus  Doutrelepont  Dr. —  Publico:  I.  De  morbis  sypbiliticis  agit  cum  demou- 
strationibuB  clinicis  de  Sat.  b.  Ill,  \\6 ;  II.  De  morbis  cutaucis  agit  cum  demonstra- 
tiouibiis  d.  Merc.  li.  IV,  33.  Privatim:  II.  Doctrinam  de fasciiscbirurgiciscnmexer- 
citationibus  practicis  dieb.  Mart.  Jov.  Sat.  b.  II  cxbibebit,  2JJ. 

Frauciscus  Obernier  Dr. — Publico:  I.  Laryugoscopiam  tradet  semclp.  b. 20.  l*ri- 
vatiin  :  II.  Propaodeuticem  clinicam  una  cum  oxercitatiouibus  practicis  tractabit 
quinquies  p.  b.  b.  Ill,  22.  Privatissime  et  gratis:  III.  Morbos  infantum  demonstrabir 
semel  p.  b.  b.  Ill,  7. 

Natban  Ziintz  Dr. —  Publico:  I.  Do  situ  viscerum  disseret  semel  d.  Ven.  b.  IV,  ,'>2. 
Privatim:  II.  Exercitationes  anatomicaa  una  cum  de  La  Valettc  Saint-Georco  P.O. 
moderabitur  quotidie  b.  VIII-IV,  66. 

Carolus  A.  Mosougeil  Dr. — Publico:  1.  De  fracturis  et  luxatiouibus  disseret  semel 
p.  b.  4.  IMvatim  :  II.  Cbirurgiam  specialem  sivo  topographiam  tradet  ter  p.  b.  b. 
VIII,  0.     Privatissime  et  gratis:  III.  Do  progrossibus  cbirurgiao  semel  p.  b.  disseret. 

3.  Privatim  d9cente8, 

f  Otto  Guilelmus  Madoluug  Dr. — Gratis:  Oi-tbopaediam  trmlet  diebus  Mart,  et  Ven. 
b.  VL 

Carolus  Dittmar  Dr. — Gratis  :  Psycbiatricen  forensem  in  medicorum  et  juridicorum 
Qsum  docebit  et  demoustrabit  in  nosooo  uio  municipali  semel  p.  b.  d.  Sat.  b.  IV-VI.  20. 
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Jo9ex»hii8  Kocks  Dr. —  Gratiu:  Dislocationos  ilexionesqne  uteri  seniel  tradet,9. 

Henricus  Walb  Dr. —  Gratis :  Lentis  morbos  explicabit  semel  p.  h.  h,  p.  Rt.l. 

Carolus  Burger  Dr.— Gratis:  I.  Policlinicum  infantum  moderabitur  bis  h.  II  dieb. 
Lnn.  et  Jov.  15.     Privatini :  II.  Cursum  laryngoscopium  babebit  big  p.  b.  h.  p.  I.  18. 

Sigfridus  Wolff  berg  Dr. —  Gratis :  I.  Discpiisitioues  chemicas  et  microscopicas  ad 
diagnosin  clinicam  nocessarias  moderabitur  semel,  14 ;  II.  Hygienes  publicae  elementa 
tradet semel, 23.  Privatissimeet gratis:  III.  Disquisitioues chemicas aquarumbiben- 
darnm  instituet,  4. 

•  Manricius  Nussbanm  Dr. — Gratis:  I.  Morphologiam  et  histologiam  urogenitalis 
systematis  expouet  semel  d.  Lun.  h.  Ill,  .5*-i.  Privatim  :  II.  Auatomiam  quam  dicunt 
topographicam  docebit  bis  li.  p.  I,  22. 

Fridericus  FucLs  Dr. — Pri vatissi me  et  gratis:  Physicae  medicinalis  cajiita  seleota 
tradet  bis,  7. 

V.   OHDIXlfl  PllIIX»B01>H0RrM.  * 

1.  Profestiores  ordinarii. 

C.  Bergmann  Dr.  scholas  non  liabere  perget. 

Joannes  Gildemoister  Dr. — Publice :  I.  Linguae  Arabicae  elementa  docebit  duce 
grammaticae  Casparianae  editioue  quarta  ab  A.  Mnellero  a  1876  curata  ter  p.  b.  h.  II, 
3.  Pnvatim:  II.  Linguae  P(M:^icae  recentioris  institutiones  tradet  bis  p.  h.  h.  XI,  3. 
Privatissime  et  gratis:  III.  Lectiones  Syriacas  continuabit  bis  b.  II,  1;  IV.  Scrip- 
tores  Arabicos  proponet  bis  p.  b.  b.  Ill,  3;  V.  Liuguam  Aetbiopicam  docebit  bis  p.  h. 
b.  XI,  1. 

Petrus  Rnoo<lt  Dr. — Publice:  I.  Pbilosopbiam  Graecam  antiquani  tradet  bis  p.  b. 
li.  IV,  7.     Privatim:  II.  Metapbysicam  quinquies  p.  b.  h.  Ill  docebit, 2. 

F.  H.  Troscliel  Dr. — Publice:  I.  Ecbiuodermatum  historiam  naturalem  tradet  d. 
Jov.  b.  IX,  8.  Privatim  :  II.  Zoologiae  specialis  partem  secnndam  (Evertebrata)  doce- 
bit dieb.  Lun.  Mart.  Jov.  Ven.  h.  VIII,  19;  III.  Kxercitationes  zoologicas  sem.  regii 
pbysici  moderari  perget  d.  Ven.  b.  IX,  32. 

Ervinus  Nasse  Dr. —  Publice:  I.  De  civitatis  Britannicae  forma  agit  p.  b.h.  IV,  12. 
Privatim:  II.  Politicam  docebit  ([uater  p.  h.  b.  IV. 

Kudolpbus  Clausius  Dr. —  Publice:  I.  Kxercitationes  pbysicas  in  seminario  regio 
pliysico  moderari  perget  semel  b.  32.  Privatim :  Pbysices  oxperimentalis  partem 
dimidiam,  acusticen,  opticen,  maguetismum  et  electric! tatem,  tradet  quater  p.  b.  dieb. 
Merc,  et  Sat.  h.  IX  et  X,  HI ;  III.  P^lasticitatis  tbeoriam  docebit  bis  p.  b.  b.  d.  Lun.  b. 
VIII  et  IX,  32. 

Arnoldus  Schaefer  Dr. — Publice  :  I.  Seuiinarii  bistoricl  exercitatiouos  moderabitur 
b.  p.  I.,  29.  Privatim :  II.  Historiam  anti(iuam  usque  ad  Huem  imperii  Romanonim 
occidentalis  enarrabit  dieb.  Lun.  Ven.  h.  IX,  43. 

Franciscus  Buecheler  Dr. —  Publice:  I.  In  seminario  pbilologorum  Fodales  ordina- 
rios  bymnis  Homericis  tractandis  exercebit  bis  p. b.  42.  Privatim:  II.  Horati  odas 
enarrabit  quater  b.  XI,  73.  Privatissime  et  gratis  :  III.  Osca  et  Tmbrica  monumcnta 
interpretenda  proponet  bis  boris  vespertinis,  9. 

Herm^nnus  IJsener  Dr. —  Publice :  I.  Seminarii  pbilologici  sodalibns  ordina'iis  CJce- 
rouis  libros  pbilosopbos  tractandos  proponet  bis  p.  b.  h.  V,  42.  IMvatim  :  II.  Litera- 
rum  Graecarum  historiam  enarrabit  quinquies  b.  XII,  62. 

Rudolpbus  Lipscbitz  Dr. —  Publico:  I.  Seminarii  mathema^ici  sodalium  excrci' 
tationes  moderabitur  bis  p.  h.  h.  XI,  41.  Privatim:  II.  Tbeoriam  virium  quae  agnut 
secundum  legem  Ncwtonianam  expouet  quater  p.  h.  h.  IV,  23;  III.  Elementa  calculi 
differentialis  et  integralis  docebit  quater  p.  h.  b.  V,  .36. 

Joannes  Hanstein  Dr. —  Publice:  I.  Metbodum  rerum  et  naturalium  et  arte^acta- 
rum  (praecipue  venalium)  particulas  microscopo  diguo8c<'ndi  tractabit  semel  h.  p. 
I,  34.  Privatim:  II.  Botanicen  specialem  et  systeuiaticam  docebit  et  demonstra- 
tionibus  illustrabit  dieb.  Luu.  Mart.  Jov.  Ven.  b.  IX  et  dieb.  Lun.  et  Jov.  b.  X,  31; 
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III.  Exercitationes  luicroscopais  moderabitur  dieb.  Merc,  et  Sat.  b.  VIII-I  vel  h.  p.  I. 
4.  Praeterea:  IV.  Exercitationes  seiuinarii  physici  botanicaH  moderari  pergetd.  Merc. 
h.  Ill,  32, 

Nicolans  Delius  Dr. —  Publice :  I.  Sbaksporii  drama  **  Winter^sTale  "  inteipi-elabitur 
bis  p.  h.  h.  Ill,  32.  Privatim :  II.  Historiam  literarum  Francogallicarum  cuarrabit 
quiuquieH  p.  b.  b.  XII,  16. 

Augustus  Kokul^  Dr. — Publice :  I.  Selecta  cbemiae  orgauicae  capita  tractabit 
seinel  d.  Merc.  h.  V,  76.  Privatim:  II.  Cbemiae  experimental  is  p.  I  i.  e.  cbemiam 
anorgauicam  tradet  quinquies  h.  XII,  114  ;  III.  ExercitationeH  practicas  iu  laborato- 
rio  chemico  moderabitur  una  cum  Wallacb  P.  E.  quotidie  ab  b.  IX  ad  b.  V,  75.  Prae- 
terea :  IV.  Semiuarii  pbysici  exercitatioues  cbcmicas  uioderari  i>erget  b.  p.  I,  0. 

Ivergen  Bona  Meyer  Dr. — Publice:  I.  Pbilosopbiaiu  uostrae  a^tatis  ej usque  per 
literas  elegantiorcs  vestigia  explicabit  bis  dieb.  Merc,  et  Sat.  b.  V,  42 ;  II.  Societu- 
tem  pAilosopbicam  Kautii  explicandi  causa  imitituet  semel  d.  Merc.  b.  VI,  20.    I^riva- 
tim:  III.  Historiam  pbilosopbiae  recentioris  iude  a  Kautio  tradet  quater  dieb.  Mait 
Merc.  Jo  v.  Ven.  h.  IV,  46. 

Guilelmus  Maureubrecher  Dr. — Publice:  I.  Exercitatioues seminarii  bistorici  perget 
d.  Merc.  h.  V-VII,  29;  II.  De  scriptoribus  qui  rerum  ab  a.  1763  usque  ad  a.  ISlb  ges- 
tarum  historiam  tradiderunt  semel  p.  b.  disseret,  28.  Privatim :  III.  Historiam  seculi 
xix  euarrabit  quater  dieb.  Lun.  Mart.  Jov.  Ven.  b.  V.  59. 

Carolus  Justi  Dr. — Publice:  I.  Vasari  vitas  pictorum  explicabit  semel  b.  V,  2.  Pri- 
vatim :  II.  Historiam  artis  medii  et  recentioris  aevi  euarrabit  quater  L.  XII,  4 ;  III. 
Historiam  acstbetices  tradet  bis  h.  p.  I,  U. 

Josephus  Neubaeuser  Dr. — Publice:  I.  Coguosceudi  doctrinam  in  voteruni  pbilo- 
sopbia  exponet  bis  p.  b.  b.XII,  16.  Privatim:  II.  Logieem  docebit  quater  b.  VIII,  40, 
Privatissime  et  gratis:  III.  Exercitatioues pbilosopbicas  moderabitur  semel  b.  XII,  4. 

Gerardus  vom  Rath  Dr. — Publice:  I.  Crystallograpbiae  et  mineralogiae  pbysicae 
elementa  docebit  ter  d.  Ven.  b.  X,  d.  Sat.  b.  XI-1, 29.  Privatim :  II.  Miucralogiam  tradet 
quiuquies  dieb.  Luu.  Mart.  Merc.  Jov.  Ven.  h.  XI,  20.  Praeterea:  III.  Exercitationos 
mineralogicas  semiuarii  physici  moderari  perget  d.  Jov.  h.  Ill,  32. 

Adolphus  Held  Dr. —  Publice:  I.  Exercitationes  ceconomico-politicas  semel  b.  j).  1 
instituet,  12.    Privatim:  Oeconomiam  publicam  quinquies  h.  V.  tractabit,  41. 

Renardus  KekuliS  Dr. — Publice:  I.  Exercitatioues  archieologicas  moderari  perget 
semel  p.  h.  h.  X,  S.  Privatim :  II.  Historiam  artis  auti([uae  euarrabit  quater  p.  b.  L.X,  14. 

Carolus  Menzel  Dr. —  Publice:  I.  Exercitatioues  semiuarii  regii  historici  moderari 
perget  semel  d.  Merc.  h.  IX,  29;  II.  De  foutibus  historiae  niedii  aevi  disseret  senn'l  d. 
Luu.  h.  Ill,  11.  Privatim:  III.  Palaeograpbiam  Latinam  medii  aevi  ter  diebus  Mart. 
Jov.  Veu.  h.  Ill  docebit,  16. 

Mauricius  Kitter  Dr. —  Publice:  I.  Exercitatioues  semiuarii  regii  historici  moder- 
abitur  semel  d.  Mart.  h.  VI,  29.  Privatim:  II.  Historiam  ^uropae  iude  ab  anno  1555 
usque  ad  auuum  1660  euarrabit  quater  dieb.  Luu.  Maii.  Jov.  Ven.  h.  XII,  15. 

Guilelmus  Wilmauus  Dr. —  Publice:  I.  De  Goetbii  dramatibus  disseret  semel  h.  p. 
1,59.  Privatim:  II.  Grammaticam  linguae  veterisTbeodiscae (Goth.  Ahd.Mbd.) docebit 
quater  dieb.  Lun.  Mart.  Jov.  Ven.  h.  IX,  2^ ;  III.  Mouunieuta  linguae  veteris  Theodiscae 
(Abd.)  et  ipse  interpretabitur  et  iuterprotanda  proponet  ter  dieb.  Lun.  Mart.  Jov.h. 
X,21. 

Theodorus  Aufrecht  Dr. —  Publice:  I.  Evangeliarum  Harmouiam  Heliand  appel- 
latam  interpretabitur  bis  p.  h.  h.  VIII,  8;  II.  Cursum  Sanscriticum  coutinuabit  bis  p. 
h.  h.  VIII,  1.  Privatim  :  III.  Rigvedae  bymnos  selectos  interpretabitur  ter  p.  h.  b.  IX, 
0;  IV.  Grammaticam  Sanscriticam  docebit  ter  p.  h.  h.  IX,  0. 

Eduardus  Schoenfeld  Dr. — Publico:  I.  Decalculo  interpolario  et  de  aeciuatiouibus 
uumeriT;is  ageU)  d.  Sat.  h.  XII,  17 ;  II.  Colloquiade  quaestionibus  astronomicis  instituet 
bia  p.  h.  h.  p.  1, 2.  Privatim  :  III.  Elementa  astronomiae,  imprimis  s})liaericae  et  prac- 
ticae,  docebit  dieb.  Luu.  Mart.  Jov.  h.  XI,  5.  Privatissime  et  gratis:  IV.  Exercita- 
tioues astrouomicas  practicas  moderabitur  horis  commodis,  0. 
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Wendeliniia  Foerster  Dr. —  Publice :  I.  Exercitatioues  proviiiciales  moderabitnr 
bis  h.  V,  35.  Privatim :  II.  Eruotlandiim  Francogallicum  interpretabitiir  ter  b.  IV, 
33;  III.  MoHerii  vitam  et  opera  enarrabet  bis  h.  V,31. 

Fenlinaiulns  liber  baro  A.  Ricbtbofen  Dr.  dato  coiiinieatu  aberit. 

2.  Professares  extraord\i\arn, 

Gustavus  Radicke  Dr. —  Publice:  I.  Meteorologiam  bis  j). b. b. IV  docebit,  9.  Pri- 
vatim :  II.  Geometriam  analytical!)  formarum  in  piano  sitarumquater  p.  b.  h.  XI  tradet. 

Carolus  Schaarscbmidt  Dr. —  Publice:  I.  Etbices  principia  exponet  et  dijudieabit 
seinel  p.  b.  p.  1, 11.     Privatiin  :  II.  P.sycbologiara  docebit  ter  p.  b.  h.  I,  18. 

Jacobus  Bemays  Dr. —  Publice:  I.  Doctrinas  philosophoruni  Graccorum  qni  ante 
PUtonem  flomerunt  exponet  selectaque  eorum  fragmenta  interpretabitnr  d.  Merc.  h. 
IV,  33.  Privatim  :  II.  In  Platonis  dialogos  introducet  Georgiamquedialogum cnarrabit 
dieb.  Lun.  Mart.  Jov.  Von.  li.  IV,  17. 

Fridericus  Mobr  Dr. — Publice  :  I.  Geologiam  scniel  d.  Lun.  h.  VI  docebit,  46.  Pri- 
vatim :  II.  Toxicologiam  semel  d.  Ven.b.  IX  tractabit,  30. 

Hermannus  Kartum  Dr. —  Publice:  I.  Exercitationos  seminarii  matbematici  mod- 
erabitnr bis  p.  b.  d.  Merc.  b.  IV  et  V,  41.  Privatim :  II.  Calculi  integralis  capita 
selecta  docebit  quater  p.  b.  d.  Mart.  Jov.  b.  IX  et  X,  1*2. 

Guilelmus  Bischoft'  Dr. —  Publice  :  I.  Linguae  Anglicae  mdimenta  docebit  Mer. 
et  Ven.  b.  VIII,  48 ;  II.  Societatis  Anglicae  et  Francogallicae  exercitationes  moderab- 
itnr dieb.  Lun.  Mart.  Jov.  b.  IX,  3:^.  Privatim  :  III.  Linguae  Anglicae  grammaticam 
tradet  dieb.  Lun.  Mart.  Jov.  b.  VIII,  26 ;  IV.  Linguae  Anglicae  mdimenta  continuabit 
dieb.  Lun.  Merc.  Ven.  b.  X,  6. 

Antonius  Birlinger  Dr. —  Publice:  I.  De  Schilleri  ** Wallenstein"  disseret  semel  h. 
p.  1,50.  Privatim:  II.  Carmen  Nibelunganim  interpretabitur  terb.  XI,5;  III.  Gram- 
maticam Anglo-Saxonicae  linguae  docebit  et  carmen  "  Beowulf"  interpretabitur  ter 
h.XI,.3. 

Carolus  Justus  Andrac  Dr. —  Publice  :  I.  De  flora  palaeozoica  disseret  semel  b.  X,  3. 
Privatim  :  II.  Paleontologiam  generalem  docebit  et  demoustrationibus  illnstrabit  ter 
111,7. 

Ednardus  Ketteler  Dr. — Publice:  I.  Pbysices  exx>erimentalis  themata  selecta  semel 
n.  p.  I  tractabit,  13.  Privatim  :  II.  Introduction  em  in  pbysicen  tbeoreticam  ter  b.  p. 
I  tradet,  0  ;  III.  Exercitatioues  practicas  in  laboratorio-physico  octiesdieb.  Lun.  Mart. 
Jov.  Ven.  h.  II-IV  instituet,  6. 

Clemens  Scblueter  Dr. —  Publice :  I.  Ecbinodermatum  paleontologiam  exjwnet  semel 
b.  IX,  0.  Privatim :  II.  Geologiae  p.  II.  de  formationibus  agentfem  explicabit  ter 
quaterve  h.  IX. 

Carolus  Gustavus  Audresen  Dr. — Publice:  I.  In  nominuni  gcntiliciomm  quae  none 
in  usu  sunt  apud  Germanos  studium  introducet  semel  j).  b.  15.  Privatim:  II.  Syn- 
taxim  Germanicam  quater  p.  b.  docebit  b.  p.  I,  2. 

Eugenius  Prym  Dr. —  Publice:  I.  Linguae  Syriacae  tradet  bis  p.  b.  b.  IV,  0.  Pri- 
vatim: II.  De  lingua  Arabica  bodiema  disseret  ter  p.  h.  h.  IV,  1. 

Martinus  Philippson  Dr. — Publice:  I.  Historiam  l>ellorum  a  Crucesignatis  gestomm 
ennarabit  semel  h.  p.  I,  39.  Privatim  :  II.  Historian!  Francogalliae  docebit  quater  dieb. 
Lun.  Mart.  Jov.  Ven.  b.  X,  5. 

Otto  Wallacb  Dr. —  Publice  :  I.  De  cojporibus  organicis  ac  amoniaco  derivatis  dis- 
seret semel  b.  p.  I,  30.  Privatim:  II.  Chemiae  analyticae  partem  qualitativam  doce- 
bit ter  b.  XI,  37 ;  III.  Exercitatioues  practicas  in  laboratorio  cbemico  moderaVntnr 
una  cum  Aug.  Keknl<5  P.  O.  quotidie  ab  b.  IX  ad  b.  V,  75. 

Hermannus  Voecbting  Dr. —  Publice:  I.  Repetitorium  botanicnm  semel  p.  b.  babe- 
bit,  19.    Privatim:  II.  Pbarmacognosiam  bis  p.  b.  h.  p. I  tradet,  23. 
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3.  Pricatim  docentes, 

JoHephus  Kleiu  Dr. — Gratitt:  I.  Juvenalis  satiras  selectan  explicabit  semcl  {t.  li.  d. 
Sat.  h.  X,  27.  PrivatiDi :  II.  Palaeographiam  Oraecam  exercitationibas  docehit  cjuater 
p.  h.  h.  Ill,  16. 

Georgias  liber  baro  de  Hertling  Dr. — Gratis:  I.  ExercitationcH  phiIoi»opbica.s 
moderari  perget  bis  p.  h.  h.  p.  I,  54;  II.  De  jnris  principiis  ab  etbica  repeteudis  di8- 
seret  semel  bisve  p.  h.  b.  p.  I,  6. 

Joannes  Henricus  Witte  Dr. — Gratis:  I.  De  consequentiis  qiias  dicunt  pbilosopbi- 
cis  Darwinisipi  disseret  semel  p.  h.  d.  Lnn.  b.  VI,  19.  Privatim:  II.  Platonis  et  Ari- 
stotelis  philoeophiam  adumbrabit  bis  dieb.  Merc,  ct  Sat.  b.  IX.  7.  Privatissime :  III. 
Selectae  diversis  philosopbiae  disci plinis  capita  tracta,bit  adjnnctis  excix'itationibus 
bis  h.  p.  I,  2. 

Philippus  Bertkau  Dr. — Gratis:  I.  Tbeoriani  quae  dicitnr  deHcendentiac  tradet 
semel  p.  b.  d.  Sat.  h.  XII. 

Tbex)baldus  Fisher  Dr. —  Gratis:  I.  Historiam  Americae  repertae  et  exploratae 
enarrabit  semel  b.  p.  I,  21.  Privatim:  II.  Geograpbiam  Americae  et  Australiae  trac- 
t«bit  bis  h.  p.  I,  6. 

Hugo  Seeliger  Dr. —  Gratis:  Determinationem  locorum  geograpliicani  docebit  di<"b. 
Mart,  et  Jov.  b.  XII,  4. 

Leo. — Aristophanes,  7. 

Lipps. — Bacon  et  Kaut,  18, 

VI.  AKTE8. 

Albertns  Kneppers  deliueandi  magister  aca<lemicu8. — Publice:  I.  Doctrinam  do 
proportiouibus  in  corpore  humane  tradere  perget  semel  p.  h.  st.  10.  Privatim :  II. 
Artem  delineandi  atqu%  fingendi  ad  naturara  et  opera  antiqua  bis  p.  h.  docebit,  .^>. 

Otto  Arudt  organicus. — Privatissime:  Scholas  orgauo  canendi  habebit  ([uotidie 
horis  commodis  (adjunctis  demonstrationibus  de  orgaui  strnetura  et  usu),  17. 

Frid.  Guil.  Ehrich  battuendi  magister  academicus  docebit  tractaro  arma. 

UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY  AND  LESEVEREIN. 

The  budget  of  the  library  for  1878-79  was  37,241  marks.  The  library 
contains  at  present  from  250,000  to  300,000  volumes,  among  which  are 
850  manuscripts.  Of  the  latter  number  only  200  are  of  real  value.  To 
this  number  must  be  added  118  manuscripts  relating  to  the  Orient, 
which  were  chiefly  derived  firom  the  libraries  of  Schlegel  and  Lassen. 
Professor  Gildemeister  has  prepared  an  excellent  catalogue  of  this  col- 
lection. 

Chapter  III  gives  an  account  of  the  Leseverein  (reading  society), 
composed  of  professors  and  students.  The  annual  fees  amount  to  5 
thalers,  for  which  the  leading  foreign  and  domestic  journals  and  reviews 
are  furnished. 

BUDGET   OF  THE   UNIVERSITY. 

A  plan  of  the  university  budget  is  drawn  by  the  curator  with  the  ad- 
vice of  the  rector,  the  deans,  the  senate,  and  the  directors  of  institutes. 

In  the  budget  for  1878-'79  the  state  grant  for  all  Prussian  universi- 
ties shows  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  86,428  murks.  Tlu» 
figures,  at  least  for  some  universities,  represent  but  a  part  of  the  ex- 
penditure, since  several  of  them  derive  considerable  revenues  tVoin 
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ancient  endowments  and  funds.    Of  course,  the  young  nniversities, 
like  Berlin  and  Bonn,  do  not  possess  any  of  these  revennes. 

The  following  table  shows,  according  to  the  Prussian  budget,  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  of  the  several  universities  of  the  Kingdom: 
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The  foregoing  table  only  contains  the  ordinary  expenses.    But  it  is 

worthy  of  mention  that  the  budget  of  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  all 

universities  is  very  large.     In  1878-79  they  amount  to  893,700  marks 

for  Berlin,  to  101,000  marks  for  Breslau,  to  035,400  marks  for  Halle, 
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to  173,230  marks  for  Kiel,  to  2,580  marks  for  Gottingen,  to  61,800 
marks  for  Greifswald,  and  to  302,734  marks  for  Bonn. 

The  budgets  of  the  institutes  of  the  various  universities  are  as  follows, 
in  marks:  Konigsberg,  316,531.30;  Greifswald,  239,250.13;  Breslau, 
228,202.05;  Halle,  266,685.88;  Kiel,  324,783;  Gottingen,  335,668;  Mar- 
burg, 173,396.18;  Miinster,  46,752;  Braunsberg,  2,223;  Berlin,  693,010.48; 
Bonn,  332,601.25. 

Tlie  budget  of  the  lying-in  clinic  amounts  to  54,720  marks. 

ACADEMIC  PRIZES  AND  STIPENDS. 

According  to  the  general  statutes,  each  of  the  live  faculties  of  tlie 
University  of  Bonn  must  announce  every  year  certain  subjects  to  be 
worked  out  by  the  candidates  for  prizes.  The  faculty  of  i)hilosophy 
disposes  of  two  prizes:  one  for  the  philological  and  historical  section 
and  the  other  for  the  section  of  mathematics  and  natural  sciences. 
The  professor  of  the  specialty  selects  the  subject.  The  other  faculties 
dispose  of  one  prize  each.  The  amount  of  900  marks  is  inscrilwd  in  the 
budget  for  these  six  prizes.  On  the  3d  of  August  of  each  year  the  sub- 
jects are  announced  for  the  following  year.  The  work  must  be  written 
in  Latin  and  submitted  on  the  3d  of  May  at  the  latest. 

Stipends  are  granted  to  needy  students  whose  talents,  zeal,  and  con- 
duct are  good,  and  who  can  furnish  a  certificate  of  indigence.  In  1878 
the  amount  thus  divided  among  poor  students  was  33,696  marks. 

THE  WIDOWS'  AND  ORPHANS'  FUND. 

The  widows  of  the  professors  of  the  University  of  Bonn  do  not  receive 
any  pension  from  the  State.  There  is  for  this  puri)ose  a  special  institu- 
tion which  deserves  mention  on  account  of  its  originality.  It  is  the 
widows'  and  orphans'  fund,  maintained  by  an  annual  assessment  on  the 
university  professors  and  administered  by  a  committee  elected  by  them. 
The  state  only  exercises  a  general  supervision  over  this  society  without 
interfering  with  its  transactions. 

King  Frederick  William  announced  the  creation  of  this  fund  in  the 
foundation  document  of  the  university.  It«  statutes  were  approved  by 
the  King  and  by  Minister  von  Altenstein  March  28,  1822. 

The  ordinary  professors,  the  extraordinary  professors  who  receive  a 
salary,  the  librarian  and  the  prosector  (if  they  have  the  rank  of  extraor- 
dinary professor)  are  obliged  to  join  the  society.  The  i)rofessors  of  the 
faculty  of  Catholic  theology  are  exempted  on  account  of  their  vows  of 
celibacy.  Other  professors,  single  or  married,  are  compelled  to  join. 
The  judge,  the  questor,  Jind  the  secretary  of  the  university  may  enter 
the  association  three  months  after  their  installation. 

Each  member  pays  150  thalers  on  entering  and  an  annual  fee  of  32i 
thalers.    Each  member  of  the  association  who  marries  for  the  second 
time  after  he  is  over  40  years  of  age  has  to  pay  a  larger  annual  fee, 
which  is  fixed  according  to  his  age  and  the  age  of  his  second  wife. 
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The  King  granted  the  society  a  cai)ital  of  10,000  thalers  bearing  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  annually. 

Wlien  a  married  member  dies  his  widow  receives  240  thalers  a  year. 
This  pension  ceases  wlien  the  widow  marries  again  or  if  she  should  be 
sentenced  by  a  court  to  six  months'  imprisonment  or  a  fine  of  300 
thalers. 

The  legitimate  children  of  the  deceased  member  also  receive  pensions, 
which  cease  for  the  sons  when  they  become  of  age  or  when  they  have 
obtained  situations  providing  for  their  wants.  For  the  daughters  the 
pensions  cease  at  21  years  of  age  or  when  they  get  married.  Three  or 
more  children  receive  120  thalers,  two  children  100  thalers,  and  one  child 
60  thalers.  This  money  is  especially  devoted  to  the  education  of  the 
children.  The  pension  of  the  children  is  doubled  if  the  father  was  a 
widower  or  in  case  the  widow  dies  or  loses  her  right  as  stated  above. 

The  budget  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  association  for 
1877-'78  amounted  to  9,893  thalers. 

According  to  my  personal  observations  this  institution  is  not  very 
popular  at  Bonn,  especially  among  the  bachelors,  to  whom  it  is  a  heavy 
burden  without  any  compensation. 

EXAMINATIONS  —  THE  DOCTORATE. 

The  degree  of  doctor,  since  the  foundation  of  the  most  ancient  univer- 
sities, has  always  been  the  academic  degree  par  excellence.  It  still  pos- 
sesses this  quality,  but  it  has  lost  part  of  its  value,  since  it  is  no  longer 
required  for  admission  to  the  public  careers,  to  which  the  state  exam- 
ination alone  gives  access.  The  intrinsic  vnlue  and  the  usefulness  of 
the  doctor  degree  has  always  been  questioned  in  Germany,  and  this  is 
still  the  case.  It  is  certain  that  it  does  not  have  the  same  value  as  in 
France,  that  it  is  conferred  somewhat  at  random,  and  that  its  value 
is  very  unequal  in  the  different  universities.  In  general,  the  universi- 
ties of  Protestant  countries  show  themselves  more  exacting  than  those 
of  Catholic  countries.  (The  diplomas  of  Prussian  universities  are  more 
difficult  to  obtain  than  those  of  most  of  the  other  countries  of  the  em- 
pire. It  may  be  observed,  moreover,  that  the  old  universities  show 
themselves  more  indulgent  than  the  new  ones  and  the  small  universi- 
ties less  particular  than  the  large  oneO  if  the  diplomas  of  Jena  or  of 
IU)stock  have  no  great  value,  those  of  Berlin  and  Bonn  are  more  <lifficult 
to  obtain.  We  ought  not  to  attach  too  much  importance,  however,  to 
these  distinctions;  the  rules  that  we  have  mentioned  are  not  without 
excei)tions,  and  it  is  only  true  to  say  that  the  old  traditions  give  room, 
little  by  little,  to  modern  tendencies  which  more  and  more  transform 
this  venerable  academic  solemnity,  at  which  the  form  played  the  great- 
est role,  into  a  sort  of  examination,  more  or  less  complicated,  but  in  all 
cases  very  searching. 

The  whole  of  learned  Europe  was  interested  in  an  article  by  Theodor 
Mommsen,  a  professor  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  entitled  "  The  Pseudo 
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Doctors,''  which  appeared  in  January,  1876.  Dr.  Monimsen  denounced 
an  abuse  in  existence  in  several  universities,  namely,  the  promotion  in 
absentia,  by  which  certain  universities  conferred  the  degree  of  doctor 
in  return  for  a  dissertation  and  a  sum  of  money.  Dr.  Mommsen  related 
the  fact  (which  was  already  known,  however)  that  a  certain  William 
Dabis  had  been  created  doctor  in  1873  by  the  University  of  Rostock 
on  sending  a  dissertation  which  he  copied  almost  literally  from  the  man- 
uscript of  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Berlin  University  by  Dr.  Jaiie  in 
1868.  Mommsen  denounced  this  scandalous  abuse  in  a  very  violent 
manner ;  he  ascribed  it  to  the  multiplicity  of  smay  states  and  believed 
Prussia  only  incapable  of  such  abuse.  This  article  appeared  January 
12,  and  on  January  18  the  faculty  of  philosophy  of  Rostock  renounced 
the  promotion  in  absentia.  Tliis  example  was  followed  in  February 
by  the  University  of  Gottingen.  In  April  of  the  same  year,  Mommsen 
published  another  article,  entitled  ''  The  Reform  of  the  Doctorate."  Bit- 
terly attacking  the  pnujtices  still  in  existence  in  the  Universities  of 
Oiessen,  Freiburg,  Jena,  and  Heidelberg,  he  concluded  by  proposing 
the  establishment  of  an  association  comprising  all  the  universities,  from 
which  all  those  that  rejected  the  three  following  reforms  were  to  be 
excluded :  1,  equality  of  promotion  fees ;  2,  an  oral  examination ;  3,  the 
obligation  to  print  the  thesis.  The  excommunication  which  Professor 
Mommsen  pronounced  against  several  universities,  and,  in  general, 
against  all  German  universities  except  the  Prussian,  brought  forth  severe 
replies,  among  which  were  those  of  Carl  Vogt,  in  the  Frankfurter  Zei- 
tung,  and  of  Dr.  Heinsen,  professor  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg. 
In  the  first  circular  letter  relative  to  this  question,  published  in  the 
Reiehsauzeiger  (official  gazette  of  the  empire^  of  May  24,  Minister  Falck 
pronounced  himself  against  the  promotion  in  absentia,  and  finally,  in 
a  ministerial  decree  of  March  9, 1877,  the  same  minister  prohibits  the 
acceptance  as  valid  in  Prussia  of  any  other  than  Prussian  diplomas 
or  diplomas  gi'anted  by  those  foreign  universities  which  require  the  oral 
examination  and  the  publication  of  a  dissertation.  In  a  word,  Dr. 
Mommsen  has  achieved  at  least  this  result,  that,  in  future  promotions, 
the  universities  will  at  least  keep  up  appearances. 

At  Bonn,  as  we  have  said  above,  they  are  very  exacting.  We  shall 
not  cite  here  the  requirements  of  the  statutes  of  various  faculties  rela- 
tive to  the  doctor  examination,  for  very  often  the  letter  of  these  regula- 
tions is  not  observed.  The  examination,  moreover,  is  not  public,  and 
it  is  consequently'  diflicult  to  determine  its  value. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  degrees  conferred  by  the 
University  of  Bonn  since  1861 : 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  faculty  of  Catholic  theology  is  not  men- 
tioned. This  faculty  is  the  only  one  that,  since  1861,  has  conferred 
neither  the  licentiate  nor  the  doctorate.  It  will  also  be  observed  that 
there  are  two  kinds  of  doctor  degrees,  the  ordinary  and  the  honorary 
degree.  The  latter  is. conferred  on  distinguished  German  and  foreign 
savants  who  have  not  passed  the  prescribed  doctor  examination.  These 
titles  confer  the  right  of  becoming  a  university  professor. 

THE   STATE  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  question  of  state  examinations  will  enable  us  to  determine  ex- 
actly the  place  which  the  university  occupies  in  the  state  and  in  i>ublic 
instruction.  The  moral  power  of  the  university  was  formerly  immense. 
On  one  hand  it  formed  a  vast  intellectual  centre  of  science;  on  the  other 
hand,  its  doctor  diplomas  were  requireil  from. all  candidates  for  public 
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sitaatioDS.  But  for  a  long  time  this  general  rule  has  not  been  enforced, 
especially  in  the  legal  career;  for  the  legal  stiite  examination  could  only 
be  passed  after  a  prob«ation  of  four  years  outside  of  the  university  and 
before  a  jury  which  the  candidate  did  not  know. 

At  present,  the  somewhat  administrative  and  national  role  of  the  uni- 
versity ha«  singularly  diminished;  for  about  10  years,  eutnince  on  ad- 
ministrative and  liberal  careers  has  been  open  to  those  also  who  do 
not  possess  the  doctor  title.  The  title  is  no  longer  necessary  for  the 
practice  of  the  medical  profession,  for  teachers  of  secondary  schools, 
for  the  legal  profession,  or  an  ecclesiastical  career.  The  state  examina- 
tion required  at  present  has  little  or  no  connection  with  the  university. 

In  order  to  get  a  correct  idea  concerning  the  bestowment  of  these 
official  titles,  it  is  of  importance  to  study  successively  the  regulations 
and  the  practical  application  of  the  regulations  relative  to  this  subject. 
As  a  rule,  the  state  examinations  must  be  made  outside  of  the  uni- 
versity. All  that  is  required  from  the  candidates  is  the  triennium  or 
quadriennium  (university  attendance  during  four  years  for  physicians 
and  three  years  for  the  other  professions). 

1.  The  medical  state  examination, — The  four  commissions  of  the  faculty 
of  medicine  are:  1.  The  commission  of  the  tentamen  physicum  of  the 
students  of  medicine ;  2.  Tlie  commission  specially  empowered  to  confer 
the  right  to  practise  medicine;  3  and  4.  The  commissions  delegated  to 
confer  the  right  to  practise  pharmacy  and  dentistry  respectively. 

The  tentamen  physicum  is  the  only  university  examination  held 
during  the  academic  course.  It  was  introduced  by  Minister  Bethmann- 
Hollweg  by  decree  of  February  19, 1861,  instead  of  the  former  tentamen 
pbilosophicum,  which  dated  from  January  7,  1826.  According  to  the 
decree  of  1861,  all  the  candidates  for  the  medical  profession  must  pass 
the  tentamen  physicum.  This  examination  generally  takes  place  after 
the  fourth  semester;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  middle  of  the  whole  course, 
the  duration  of  which  has  been  fixed  at  four  years  by  decree  of  Kovem- 
ber  20,  1825.  At  Bonn  the  tentamen  takes  place  before  a  conunission 
presided  over  by  the  dean  and  composed  of  professors  from  the  depart- 
ments of  anatomy,  physiology',  physics,  chemistry,  and  botany.  The 
results  are  marked  with  three  notes,  good  (gut),  passable  (ziemlich 
gut),  and  unsatisfactory  (ungeniigend).  The  last  note  for  one  of  the  five 
branches  is  an  indication  that  the  candidate  is  ])ut  back  lor  six  months 
(ministerial  decree  of  September  8,  1862,  April  4  and  July  18,  1864). 
The  candidate  has  to  pay  a  fee  of  30  marks,  which  is  divided  among  the 
members  of  the  commission.  The  dean  receives  his  share  as  president 
of  the  commission. 

The  principal  examination,  which  admitis  to  the  practice  of  the  medi- 
cal i»rofession,  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  university  studies,  before  n 
commission,  which  at  Bonn  is  composed  of  11  members,  10  of  whom 
are  university  professors.  In  Prussia  this  examination  is  held  either  at 
Berlin  or  at  some  other  universitj'  town.    The  commission  is  appointed 
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every  year  by  the  minister.  The  eleventh  member,  who  at  Bonn  com- 
pletes the  commission,  is  also  a  medical  man  bat  is  not  one  of  the 
ipedical  faculty. 

A  candidate  for  this  examination  must  produce  a  certificate  of  matur- 
ity from  a  Gymnasium  and  an  Abgangszeugniss  (leaving  certificate)  from 
a  university.  He  must  have  successfully  passed  the  tentamen  physicum, 
and  pi*ove  that  he  has  followed  as  a  practitioner  the  surgical  and  medical 
clinics  during  two  semesters,  and,  moreover,  that  he  has  been  present 
at  four  cases  of  labor. 

The  examination  comprises  anatomy,  physiology,  pathological  anat- 
omy, surgery,  ophthalmology,  pathology,  obstetrics,  hygiene,  and  medi- 
cal law;  likewise,  a  general  oral  examination  which  is  of  a  special  the- 
oretical character.  The  notes  are  "  excellent,"  ''  very  good,"  "  mediocre,'^ 
"bad."  The  last  note  for  one  branch,  or  the  note  "mediocre"  for  two 
branches,  means  that  the  candidate  is  put  back  for  10  months,  but  some- 
times for  3  months  onl^'.  He  who  fails  three  times  to  pass  the  examina- 
tion is  excluded  from  all  further  examination;  the  medical  profession  is 
forever  closed  against  him.    The  examination  fees  amount  to  240  marks. 

The  commission  for  the  examination  of  dentists  is  composed  of  3  mem- 
bers :  1  ordinary  professor,  president ;  1  extraordinary  professor,  and  1 
dentist  selected  outside  of  the  university.  The  examination  covers  4 
branches,  for  each  of  which  the  candidate  pays  5  marks. 

The  commission  for  the  examination  of  pharmaceutists  is  composed 
of  5  members,  3  of  whom  are  ordinary  professors,  1  extraordinary  pro- 
fessor, and  1  pharmaceutist  appointed  outside  of  the  university.  The 
three  ordinary  professors  represent  botany,  physics,  and  chemistry ; 
the  extraordinary  professor  represents  pharmacy.  The  examination 
fees  amount  to  138  marks. 

Let  me  add  in  concluding  that  the  council  of  the  North  German  Con- 
federation has  decided,  June  21, 18G9,  that  the  literary  degree  of  doctor 
has  ceased  to  be  a  condition  for  the  practice  of  the  medical  profession. 

2.  State  examination  for  admission  to  an  ecclesiastical  career. — A  law 
of  May  11,  1873  (the  celebrated  May  law),  regulates  the  conditions  of 
admission  to  the  ecclesiastical  career  in  Prussia.  Section  9  of  this  law 
prescribes  that  every  candidate  for  the  ecclesiastical  career  must  possess 
a  certificate  of  maturity  from  a  Gymnasium,  must  have  studied  theology 
during  three  years  at  a  German  university,  and,  finally,  must  pass  a  state 
examination.  This  examination,  which  is  intended  to  find  out  whether 
the  candidate  possesses  sufticient  general  education,  goes  especially 
into  philosophy,  history,  and  German  literature;  both  the  Protestant 
and  the  Catholic  candidates  have  to  submit  to  it. 

A  commission  of  three  ordinary  professors  of  the  faculty  of  philoso- 
phy has  charge  of  this  examination ;  at  Bonn  these  three  examiners  are 
Protestants. 

This  innovation,  due  to  the  Kulturkampf,  seems  to  find  little  sym- 
pathy in  Prussia.     It  is  considered  a  vexatious  measure,  even  by  the 
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most  bitter  enemieR  of  the  clerical  party.  Why  should  there  be  required, 
they  say,  from  ecclesiastical  candidates  a  general  knowledge  of  things 
which  is  not  required  from  physicians  and  followers  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession ? 

3.  State  examinutwn  for  profesHors  of  secondary  schools  {WissemchaftUche 
Pr'dfunff). — A  commission  annually  appointed  by  the  minister  meets  at 
a  university  town  for  the  examination  of  candidates  who  intend  to  teach 
in  Gymnasia,  Realschulen,  and  other  secondary  schools.  At  Bonn  this 
commission  is  composed  of  14  professors,  12  ordinary  and  2  extraordi- 
nary; 11  of  these  (one  of  whom  is  an  extraordinary  professor)  belong 
to  the  faculty  of  philosophy,  one  to  the  faculty  of  Protestant  theology, 
and  two  to  the  faculty  of  Catholic  theology. 

The  regulations  of  December  12, 18G6,  signed  by  Minister  von  Miihler, 
fix  the  conditions  of  admission  to  this  examination.  The  request  to  be 
admitted  has  to  be  made  in  writing  to  the  president  (at  present  Profes- 
sor Schafer).  The  candidate  must  indicate  the  branches  in  which  he 
desires  to  be  examined,  and  the  degree  of  diploma  he  desires  to  obtain 
(diploma  for  the  higher  classes,  the  middle,  or  the  lower  classes  of  a 
secondary  school).  To  this  request  must  be  added  a  certificate  of  ma- 
turity from  a  Gymnasium  or  a  Kealschule,  a  certificate  showing  that  he 
has  attended  a  university  during  three  years,  a  certificate  of  good  char- 
acter, and  a  curriculum  vitae.  All  this  has  to  be  written  either  in  Latin, 
French,  or  German,  according  to  the  branches  the  candidate  wants  to 
teach,  languages  or  natural  sciences. 

Jews  were  formerly'  admitted  to  this  examination  only  on  condition 
that  they  did  not  aspire  to  the  function  of  professors  in  Christian  schools. 
This  has  been  abolished  by  decree  of  April  6, 1870,  because  no  candidate 
has  any  right  to  a  situation  by  virtue  of  his  examination ;  the  provincial 
authorities  have  to  give  their  consent  in  each  case. 

The  examination  comprises  general  knowledge  and  the  special  branches 
which  the  candidate  desires  to  teaeh.  Under  general  knowledge  are  com- 
bined religion,  philosophy,  pedagogy,  history,  geography,  and  the  lan- 
guages. There  are  four  special  branches:  (1)  philolog3'  and  history;  (2) 
mathematics  and  natural  sciences;  (3)  religion  and  Hebrew;  (4)  modern 
languages. 

The  examination  is  partly  in  writing  and  partly  oral.  In  the  case  of 
written  work  each  candidate  has  to  furnish  a  thesis  on  an  historical  or 
pedagogical  subject,  and  another  one  on  the  specialty  which  he  is  to 
teach.  The  commission  may  allow  the  candidates  to  choose  their  sub- 
jects. The  work  has  to  be  submitted  within  six  months,  and  the  candi- 
date has  to  state,  under  oath,  that  he  is  the  author  o\  the  work.  The 
writings  on  classical  philology  and  ancient  history  have  to  be  made  in 
Latin;  the  work  on  modem  languages  in  the  language  in  question. 
For  the  other  branches  the  candidate  may  choose  the  language  which 
suits  him  best.  The  pedagogical  essay  is  always  obligatory ;  but  a 
thesis  of  doctor  in  philosophy  defended  at  a  German  university,  a  dis. 
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sertation  which  has  received  the  academic  prize,  or  any  other  i)rinte(l 
work  msiy  take  the  plaije  of  the  written  work  on  the  same  branch.  In 
case  of  entire  deficiency  in  the  written  examination,  the  candidate  is 
immediately  put  back. 

The  commission  arranges  the  conditions  of  the  oral  examination.  A 
part  of  this  examination  may  be  done  in  Latin  or  in  a  modem  language. 
Not  more  than  three  candidates  are  questioned  at  the  same  time.  The 
commission  confers  three  degrees  of  diiiloma^:  tlie  first  for  higher  classes, 
the  second  for  the  middle  classes,  the  third  for  the  lower  classes.  The 
examination  fees  amount  to  25J  marks. 

A  ministerial  decree  of  February  3,  1873,  prescribes  that  a  candidate 
for  the  position  of  teacher  in  a  secondary  school  must  henceforth  be 
able  to  teach  at  least  two  branches — for  example,  Greek  and  Latin — in 
all  the  classes  of  a  school. 

A  decree  of  March  30,  1867,  prescribes  for  every  candidate  a  proba- 
tion of  one  year  in  a  secondary  school  before  a  regular  position  can  be 
obtained.  At  the  end  of  this  term  an  inspector  (Schulrath)  makes  a 
report  on  the  results  of  this  probation,  which  are  communicated  to  him 
by  the  director  of  the  institution. 

4.  The  state  examination  for  a  legal  career. — We  have  just  seen  that  if 
the  title  of  doctor  is  no  longer  required  for  admission  to  the  careers  for 
which  the  faculties  of  medicine,  theology,  and  philosophy  prepare  the 
candidate,  it  is  at  the  seat  of  the  university  and  before  a  jury  of  pro- 
fessors that  the  examinations  which  give  access  to  these  careers  have  to 
be  made.  It  is  not  the  same  for  the  legal  career.  It  is  true  that  a  three 
years'  course  at  the  faculty  of  law  is  required,  but  the  stat«  examinations 
do  not  take  place  at  the  seat  of  the  university,  although  the  examiners 
are  in  general  professors. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  law  of  May  6,  1869,  relative  to 
these  examinations : 

To  become  judge,  substitute,  lawyer,  or  notiiry  public,  the  candidate 
must  possess  a  certificate  of  maturity  from  a  Gymnasium,  must  have 
studied  law  during  three  years  at  a  German  university,  and  have  ])assed 
successfully  two  legal  examinations. 

The  first  examination  takes  place  at  a  seat  of  a  court  of  appeals;  the 
second  examination  takes  place  at  Berlin,  before  a  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  minister  of  justice. 

The  first  examination  is  in  writing  and  oral.  It  covers  e8i)eciall3'  pub- 
lic private  law  (oflfentliches  Privatrecht),  Roman  law,  and  the  principles 
of  constitutional  and  ac'ministrative  law.  The  candidates  who  ])ass 
successfully  are  appointed  Referendarien  (young  lawyers  practising 
without  emolument).  The  Referendarien  cannot  present  themselves  to 
the  second  or  great  examination  before  they  have  been  through  a  prac- 
tical probation  of  four  years  in  the  courts  of  law  with  a  lawyer  or  notary 
public.    The  great  examination  is  in  writing  and  oral ;  it  must  l>e  an 
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essentially  practical  one.  The  successful  candidate  receives  now  tlie 
title  of  itssessor,  whicjli  opens  the  way  to  the  various  legal  careers. 

From  the  foregoing  it  results  that  a  person  who  chooses  the  legal 
career  has  to  go  through  a  course  of  preparation  (after  his  nine  years' 
course  in  secondary  schools)  of  eight  years. 

Of  the  2,000  students  who  attended  the  faculties  of  law  in  187(5,  about 
1,5(M)  )>resented  themselves  to  the  first  examination,  and  most  of  them 
passed  successfully. 
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The  Society  for  the  Study  of  Qneations  relating  to  Superior  Education  in  1878  pub- 
lished special  accounts  of  the  uniyersities  of  Bonn,  Gottingen,  Heidelberg,  the  Aus- 
trian, Belgian,  and  Dutch  uniyersities,  the  uniyersities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
superior  education  in  France. 

The  object  of  the  society  is  to  study  methodically  the  institutions  of  superior  edu- 
cation in  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world;  to  entertain  for  this  purpose  relations 
and  regular  correspondence  with  the  principal  foreign  uniyersities ;  and  to  record  in 
a  periodical  publication  the  results  of  this  permanent  inyestigation,  together  with 
the  opinions  which  members  of  the  society  may  haye  expressed  on  the  subject.  Con- 
tributors of  500  francs  to  the  funds  of  the  society  become  honorary  members ;  and 
actiye  members  in  Paris  pay  20  francs  annually ;  in  the  proyinces  10  francs,  and  in 
foreign  countries  12  francs. 

The  officers  of  the  society  in  1878  were  as  follows : 

Executive  committee. — President :  M.  Laboulaye,  senator,  member  of  the  Institute, 
administrator  of  the  College  of  France.  Vice-Presidents :  M.  Pasteur,  member  of  the 
Institute,  honorary  professor  of  the  faculty;  M.  Janet,  member  of  the  Institutei 
professor  in  the  faculty  of  letters;  M.  Bufnolr,  professor  in  the  faculty  of  law;  Dr. 
Le  Fort,  member  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  professor  in  the  faculty  of  medicine. 
Secretary-General :  M.  E.  Layisse,  master  of  conferences  at  the  Normal  School.  As- 
sistant Secretaries :  M.  Yernes,  master  of  conferences  in  the  faculty  of  Protestant 
theology ;  M.  Edward  Dreyfus-Brisac,  lawyer.  Treasurer :  M.  Joseph  Beinach,  pub- 
licist. 

dfundl. 

1.  Founders :  M.  Beansslre,  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  honorary  profes- 
sor of  the  faculty ;  M.  Paul  Bert,  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  professor  in 
the  faculty  of  sciences ;  M.  Bertholet,  member  of  the  Institute,  inspector-general  of 
8Ui>erior  education ;  M.  Gaston  Boissier,  member  of  the  French  Academy,  professor  in 
the  College  of  France ;  M.  E.  Boutny,  director  of  the  school  of  political  sciences ; 
M.  Bufnolr,  professor  in  the  faculty  of  law ;  M.  Michel  Br^al,  member  of  the  Insti* 
tute,  professor  in  the  College  of  France ;  M.  Fustel  De  Coulanges,  member  of  the  In- 
stitute, professor  in  the  faculty  of  letters ;  M.  Paul  Gide,  professor  in  the  faculty  of 
law ;  M.  Dr.  Jaccoud,  member  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  professor  at  the  school  of 
mediciue ;  M.  Paul  Janet,  member  of  the  Institute,  professor  in  the  faculty  of  letters; 
M.  E.  Laboulaye,  senator,  member  of  the  Institute,  administrator  of  the  College  of 
France ;  M.  E.  Layisse,  master  of  conferences  at  the  Superior  Normal  School ;  M.  le 
Dr.  Le  Fort,  member  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  professor  at  the  faculty  of  medi- 
cine; M.JeDr.  Liouyille,  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  assistant  professor  of 
the  faculty  of  medicine ;  M.  Loewy,  member  of  the  Institute;  M.  G.  Monod,  director  of 
the  Superior  School  (£cole  des  hautes  etudes) ;  M.  Gaston  Paris,  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute, professor  in  the  College  of  France;  M.  Pasteur,  member  of  the  Institute,  hon- 
orary professor  of  the  faculty ;  M.  G.  Perrot,  member  of  the  Institute ;  M.  Ernest  Re- 
nan,  member  of  the  French  Academy,  professor  in  the  College  of  France ;  M.  A. 
Ribot,  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  M.  Schiitzenberger,  professor  in  the  Col- 
lege of  France ;  M.  H.  Taiue,  member  of  the  French  Academy,  professor  in  the  school 
of  fine  arts.  2.  Honorary  members  (who  baye  each  contributed  500  francs) :  Messieurs 
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Isaac  Pereire,  Baggio,  Hubner,  Lavalley,  M6nier  (deputy),  Bischofsheim,  Adolpbe 
d'Eiohthal,  Gnstaye  d'Eiohthal,  GoldBohmidt,  Hachette  et  Cie.,  Georges  Masson, 
Adolphe  Morean,  Joseph  Reinach,  Baron  Alph.  de  Rothschild. 

The  address  of  the  society  is  No.  15  rae  des  Saints-P^res,  Paris. 

This  volume,  from  which  the  foregoing  circular  has  been  translated  and  abridgedi 
contains  the  reports  of  the  inyestigations  of  the  society  for  1878.  From  the  preface  to 
it,  written  by  the  secretary^general  of  the  society,  M.  £mest  Lavisse,  we  learn  that  it 
includes  general  but  precise  accounts  of  the  German  and  English  universities,  of 
superior  education  in  Belgium  and  Holland,  the  teaching  of  law  in  the  Austrian  uni- 
versities, a  bibliography  of  superior  education  in  Germany,  an  historical  document  on 
superior  education  during  the  Revolution  ;  an  historical  essay  on  the  same  subject ; 
and  a  r^um^,  with  a  discussion  relative  to  the  same,  of  the  statistics  of  superior  edu- 
cation recently  published  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction. 

The  society  follows  in  its  works  the  order  which  was  fixed  on  the  day  of  its  organi- 
^tion.  It  has  undertaken  to  study  first  generally  the  institutions  of  superior  educa- 
tion in  the  principal  states  of  Europe  and  America.  This  work — completed  as  to 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  and  begun  for  England — will  be  continued.  But 
the  society  holds  that  it  is  important  from  the  beginning  to  prosecute  special  researches. 
The  sections  of  law,  medicine,  sciences,  and  letters  (the  first  two  having  subdivisions), 
have  prepared  inquiries  which  most  of  the  society's  correspondents  have  already 
received.  Their  answers  will  throw  light  on  the  details,  just  as  the  answers  to  the  first 
inquiries  have  thrown  light  on  the  general  subject. 

The  space  given  in  this  volume  to  foreign  countries  is  considerable.  *'At  the  time 
when  foreign  institutions  of  learning,  especially  those  of  Germany,"  says  the  secretary 
of  the  society, ''  were  placed  before  us  as  models,  it  was  necessary  to  examine  whether 
these  models  could  be  imitated  in  France ;  if  so,  to  what  extent,  with  what  precau- 
tions, and  after  what  preliminary  reforms ;  but  our  investigation  is  now  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  we  may  devote  more  attention  and  space  to  our  own  affairs.  It  is  not 
only  that  we  are  not  sufficiently  familiar  in  France  with  foreign  institutions,  but  too 
little  is  known  in  this  country  concerniug  the  persistent  and  successful  efforts  which 
have  been  made,  either  by  the  administration  or  the  faculties,  for  the  reformation  of  our 
superior  education.  The  article  in  this  volume  on  the  statistics  of  superior  education 
will  enable  the  reader  to  measure  the  progress  made  during  ten  years;  and  it  is 
also  a  study  of  the  ensemble :  here,  too,  special  study  has  yet  to  follow.  We  want 
our  colleagues  in  the  departmental  faculties  to  inform  us  of  the  real  condition  of  these 
faculties,  for  example,  of  the  success  of  the  conferences  and  complementary  courses, 
so  that  this  information,  furnished  by  individuals,  may  be  placed  within  the  reach  of 
all,  so  that  they  may  know  at  Douai  what  is  being  done  at  Bordeaux ;  at  Nancy  what 
is  done  at  Lyons." 

The  future  publications  of  the  society  will  contain  a  chronicle  of  the  official  acts 
relative  to  superior  education  in  France  since  the  last  reopening  of  the  faculties ;  the 
programmes  of  the  French  faculties,  with  remarks  on  the  organization  of  the  work  in 
the  conferences  and  laboratories;  the  continuation  of  the  accounts  of  foreign  institu- 
tions of  learning ;  the  proceedings  of  the  meetings  of  the  society,  the  general  assem- 
blies, the  council,  and  the  various  sections  of  the  society. 

The  work  of  the  sections  (which  will  henceforth  be  in  possession  of  important  doc- 
uments) will  be  pushed  on  with  renewed  activity.  The  law  of  July  12, 1875,  provides 
(article  24)  that  "  the  government  shall  present  within  one  year  a  bill  having  for  its 
object  the  introduction  into  the  superior  education  of  the  State  of  such  improvements 
as  are  admitted  to  be  necessary."  A  year  later  M.  Waddington  had  such  a  bill  pro- 
pared,  but  circumstances  prevented  him  from  submitting  it.  The  ministerial  report 
which  precedes  the  statistics  of  1878  alludes  to  the  provision  of  the  law  of  1875 ;  at  the 
same  €ime  it  makes  known  the  wishes  of  the  faculties  and  the  intentions  of  the  govern- 
ment relative  to  the  necessary  improvements.  On  the  principal  points  of  reform,  viz, 
the  creation  of  university  centres,  the  relation  of  the  universities  or  faculties  to  the 
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State,  and  the  reforms  in  instraction  and  examination,  the  minister  rather  submits  than 
solves  questions,  thus  inviting  discussions  on  the  subject,  and  giving  the  society  an 
opportunity  to  submit  to  the  government  and  the  public  authorities  a  certain  number 
of  useful  propositions.  On  each  of  the  topics  which  have  been  assigned,  the  various 
sections  will  prepare  a  report,  which,  together  with  the  information  relative  to  foreign 
institutions  of  learning,  will  be  submitted  for  debate. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  society  that  discussions  of  the  same  kind  be  opened  in  the 
already  numerous  groups  of  members  of  the  society  who  belong  to  the  faculties  in 
the  provinces,  or  who  reside  in  the  chief  towns  of  these  faculty  districts. 

In  order  to  throw  light  on  the  difficult  and  little  known  question  of  the  reform 
of  superior  education  in  France,  nothing  is  more  necessary  than  such  deliberations 
between  competent  men  who  combine  personal  and  direct  knowledge  of  the  French 
educational  system  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  foreign  institutions  of  learning. 
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LETTER. 


Department  of  the  Intebiob, 

BuEEAu  OP  Education, 
Washington^  D.  (7.,  November  20, 1882. 
Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith  the  manuscript  of  an 
article  prepared  by  Charles  Godfrey  Leland,  esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  on 
the  sabjeet  of  industrial  art  in  schools.    Mr.  Leland's  paper  is  a  pres- 
entation of  the  matter  from  his  standpoint  and  the  result  of  his  own 
work  and  experience.    Ko  one  can  fail  to  see  how  valuable  it  is  as  a 
contribution  to  the  solution  of  existing  problems  in  education,  art,  and 
industry. 
I  recommend  its  publication  as  a  circular  of  information,  and  am,  sir, 
Very  respectfully;  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON, 

Co^nmissioncr. 

The  Hon.  the  Seoeetaby  op  the  Intebiob. 
Publication  approved. 

H,  M.  TELLER, 

Secretary. 
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I.— INTBODUCTION. 

ORDBR  OF  DEYELOPliENT  OF  DECORATIVB  AND  INDUSTRIAL  AST. 

Gonstmctiveness,  or  the  facalty  of  making  tilings  which  are  nsefal 
or  ornamental,  is  in  man  innate  or  instinctive.  It  might  be  said  that  to 
produce  useful  objects  is  the  result  of  the  struggle  for  life ;  but  the 
tendency  to  create  that  which  is  simply  artistic  results  from  no  such 
urgent  need,  yet  it  is  found  wherever  the  former  exists.  In  the  rudest 
prehistoric  times,  in  the  earliest  stone  age,  men  and  women  made  orna- 
ments, though  they  were  only  strings  of  the  commonest  shells  or  beads 
of  dried  clay.  Before  the  mammoth  and  cave  bear  had  disappeared 
primeval  man  etched  with  great  skill  and  taste  their  likenesses  on  their 
own  bones.  Great  stress  may  be  laid  on  the  fact  that,  as  the  flower 
precedes  the  fruit,  decorative  art  is  developed  in  a  race  before  it  attains 
proficiency  in  the  practical.  Before  men  had  good  axes  or  knives, 
ploughs  or  saws,  they  made  jewellery  and  embroidery  far  superior  in 
many  respects  to  anything  now  produced  anywhere.  We  can  imitate 
the  shield  described  by  Homer,  but  the  artist  does  not  live  who  could 
design  anything  so  elegant  and  original. 

This  universal  truth,  that  man  develops  the  ornamental  during  the 
infancy  of  every  race  before  the  useful,  is  illustrated  in  every  individ- 
uaL  The  child  who  cannot  as  yet  make  a  shoe  or  file  metals  or  master 
a  trade  can,  however,  learn  to  design  decorative  outline  patterns, 
mould  beautifid  pottery,  set  mosaics,  carve  panels,  work  sheet-leather 
and  rqfousser  or  emboss  sheet  brass.  He  or  she  can  cut  and  apply  sten- 
cils, model  papier  machSy  or  carton-pierre  (a  mixture  of  composition  and 
paper  pulp),  inlay  in  wood,  and  make  a  great  variety  of  elegant  objects. 
The  child  corresponds  to  the  primitive  man.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  brain  of  the  boy  of  twelve  of  this  age,  if  it  could  be  measured,  would 
be  found  to  be  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  early  man  of  thirty.  It  has 
been  definitively  ascertained  that  the  brains  of  the  Parisian  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  a  i>eriod  when  Gothic  art  in  all  its  luxuriance  adorned 
every  object,  were  much  smaller  than  they  now  are. 

EDUCATIONAL  6IONIFICANCB  OF  THIS  ORDES. 

The  deduction  from  this  is  that,  as  the  child  is  ca^obVb  ol  ^t^^^t^^v^^^^ 
works  of  simple  or  easy  decorative  art  before  VX»  can  'gi^ftxxRfc  xKasSc^^QoaX* 
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is  useful,  we  sboald  consider  this  fact  in  education.  Of  late  years, 
almost  simultaneously,  the  men  who  are  interested  in  education  have 
asked  one  another,  "  How  is  it  that  we  have  taught  the  young  nothing 
but  reading,  writing,  and  similar  arts  t  We  have  given  what  we  call 
culture  to  youth,  and  they  leave  school  as  little  fitted  to  make  a  living 
as  on  the  day  they  entered  it.'^  It  was  very  natural  indeed  that 
this  complaint  should  rise  firom  the  growing  republicanism  of  the  age, 
and  it  was  quite  as  natural  that  those  who  inspired  it  should  demand 
that  children  should  be  taught  to  make  a  living  while  learning  to  read, 
write,  and  cipher.  Of  course  by  "making  a  living'^  working  at  a  trade 
was  understood,  and  the  first  effort  in  consequence  was  to  teach,  trades. 
And  this  for  boys  under  fourteen  years  of  age  has  not  been  a  success. 
If  it  had  really  been  possible  for  little  boys  and  girls  to  make  shoes, 
file  iron  and  brass,  and  set  type,  capital  would  have  long  ago  employed 
them ;  as  it  is,  the  fact  is  patent  that  to  thus  employ  them  is  cruelty. 
It  is  not  really  right  that  children  should  ever  be  employed  at  uncon- 
genial pursuit's. 

But,  as  the  Hebrews  said  of  old  that  when  the  tale  of  bricks  is  doubled 
Moses  comes,  so  the  question  rose  as  to  what  children  could  make  at 
the  time  when  there  was  simultaneously  spreading  over  the  civilized 
world  a  demand  for  decorative  and  hand  made  art.  The  vast  develop- 
ments of  cajntal,  wealth,  and  science  during  the  present  century  have 
naturally  led  to  luxury  and  culture.  With  them  scholarship  and 
criticism  are  teaching  wealth  how  to  employ  itself.  Culture  has  also 
awakened  humanity  or  benevolence.  And  it  is  gradually  or  rapidly 
being  realized  that  children  can  while  at  school  profitably  practise 
decorative  arts.  It  is  also  quite  as  true  that  this  practice,  far  from 
•interfering  with  the  "  regular  studies,'^  actually  aids  and  stimulates 
them.  While  the  minor  arts,  guided  by  a  slight  knowledge  of  decora- 
tive design,  are  so  easy  as  to  be  regarded  by  all  children  as  a  recrea- 
tion, they  are  at  the  same  time  of  i>ractical  value  in  training  the  eye 
and  hand  and  awakening  quickness  of  perception.  There  have  come 
under  my  observation  a  great  number  of  instances  in  which  children 
who  have  been  regarded  as  dull  in  everything  have  shown  great  apt- 
ness and  ingenuity  in  designing,  modelling,  or  carving.  When  this 
skill  is  awakened,  there  comes  with  it  far  greater  cleverness  in  those 
studies  or  pursuits  in  which  the  pupil  was  x)reviously  slow.  I  believe 
it  to  be  a  great  truth,  as  yet  too  little  studied,  that  sluggish  minds 
may  bo  made  active,  even  by  merely  mechanical  exercises.  This 
holds  good  as  regards  the  practice  of  the  minor  arts  by  children.  It 
is  somewhat  remarkable  that  while  everyone  is  quick  to  observe  mental 
ability  or  activity  when  transmitted  from  i)rogenitors,  very  few  notice 
the  innumerable  instances  in  which  it  is  developed  by  education  or 
circumstances.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  theory,  but  of  fivct  and  observa- 
tion, that  all  children  who  practise  decorative  arts  are  thereby  improveil 
Iwtli  mentally  and  morally.    The  consciousness  of  being  able  to  make 
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something  well  which  will  sell  gives  them  proper  pride  arid  confidence 
in  their  ability  to  master  other  studies.  It  also  conduces  to  quiet 
habits  and  content.  Every  mother  knows  the  value  of  a  box  of  tools 
or  of  a  small  printing-press,  of  paints,  and  clay.  When  the  use  of 
these  is  properly  taught  in  an  artistic  manner,  children  take  unusual 
interest  in  them,  as  I  have  had  ample  opportunity  to  observe  in  the 
Public  Industrial  Art  School  of  Philadelphia,  which  I  have  directed 
since  its  beginning.  A  girl  of  twelve  loves  modelling  none  the  less 
for  being  taught  how  to  make  a  vase  which  may  be  worth  ten  dollars. 
A  much  larger  proportion  of  all  the  elegant  art  work  of  India,  Persia, 
Egypt,  or  indeed  of  the  whole  East,  is  made  by  mere  children  than  we 
of  the  West  would  imagine.  Much  of  the  most  elaborate  wood  carving 
of  Italy,  the  Tyrol,  Bavaria,  and  Switzerland  is  cut  by  little  fingers. 
Art  pottery  in  Spain  employs  very  young  girls  and  boys.  Of  late  years 
it  has  been  definitely  ascertained  that  very  little  children  in  the  Kinder- 
garten organized  on  the  plan  of  Frobel  are  capable  of  developing  much 
more  artistic  ability  than  has  been  supposed ;  and  this,  far  from  strain- 
ing the  mind,  strengthens  it.  If  a  child  can  learn  to  sew,  read,  singy 
draw,  and  model  in  the  Kindergarten,  it  can  surely  pursue  higher 
branches,  both  literary  and  manual,  in  higher  schools.  The  system  on 
which  this  industrial  art  work  should  be  taught  is  as  follows :  It  does  not 
merely  consist  of  certain  definite  branches,  such  as  modelling  or  carv- 
ing according  to  patterns;  it  is  the  learning  houc  to  design  the  pat- 
term^  and  then  working  them  out  in  any  material^  such  as  wood,  clay, 
brass,  embroidery  stuffs,  or  stencils.  There  arefift|r  or  a  hundred  such 
minor  arts,  and  anybody  who  can  draw  or  design  can  with  very  little 
practice  in  a  few  days  execute  them  fairly  in  any  substance  which  will 
retain  impressions.  It  is  a  remarkable  law  of  nature  or  of  humanity 
that  all  the  minor  arts,  or  such  branches  of  industry  as  are  allied  to 
ornament,  are  very  easy,  and  can  generally  be  so  far  mastered  in  a  day 
by  anybody  who  can  draw  as  to  enable  the  pupil  to  produce  a  perfectly 
encouraging  result.  But  industrial  art,  to  be  taught  in  schools,  need 
not  and  should  not  be  limited  to  ornamental  work.  This  is  to  be  at 
first  followed  simply  because  it  is  the  only  work  easy  enough  for  chil- 
dren and  girls.  Carpenter's  work,  or  joinery,  in  its  rudiments,  or  in 
faet  any  branch  of  practical  industry,  may  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  the 
pupil  is  fitted  for  it.  Industrial  art  in  schools  covers  the  ground  or  fills 
the  time  intervening  between  the  Kindergarten  and  the  industrial  schooli 
but  it  blends  with  aAd  includes  the  latter.  It  is  characteristic  in  this, 
that  the  system,  as  I  conceive  it,  is  capable  of  being  introduced  into 
every  public  or  private  school  in  the  country  or  into  any  institution 
where  there  is  a  preceptor  who  has  some  knowledge  of  drawing,  with 
sense  enough  to  apply  it  according  to  certain  elementary  hand  books 
of  art.  To  aid  all  such  teachers  I  have  prepared  a  series  of  cheap  art- 
work manuals.^     These  consist  of  instructions  in  decorative  design^ 

» Mailed  for  35  cents  each,  by  the  Art  Interchange  Co.,  l^ft'S^^JMaaivx.  «^x^)fe\»^'^«^  "*L«t>B., 
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ceramic  or  porcelain  painting,  tapestry  or  dye-painting,  outline  and 
fllled-in  embroidery,  decorative  oil  painting,  wood  carving,  repousaS  or 
sheet  brass  work,  leather  work,  papier  m^h^,  modelling  in  clay,  with 
nnderglaze  faience  decoration,  and  stencilling.  The  illustrations,  work- 
ing size,  of  one  book  are  generally  applicable  to  all.  As  I  know  of  no 
other  cheap  manuals  of  the  kind  in  any  language  which  can  be  used  for 
instruction,  I  have  been  compelled  to  prepare  these  as  an  absolutely 
necessary  aid  to  those  who  cannot  obtain  teachers. 

OUTLINE  DRAWING  AND  DESIGN  A8  A  PREPARATION  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  ART  WORK. 

Before  setting  forth  the  practical  details  of  industrial  art  work  for 
schools  I  would  say  something  as  to  the  method  of  drawing  on  which  it 
is  all  based.  This  consists  of  making  the  pupil  design  original  free 
band  patterns  as  soon  as  he  or  she  can  draw  a  clear,  light  line  with  ac- 
curacy and  confidence.  The  boy  or  girl  should  be  taught  to  draw  such 
a  line,  like  a  spider's  web  or  hair,  on  rather  smooth  paper,  with  a  sharp, 
long,  hard  pencil.  There  should  be  no  redrawing  on  the  line,  no  stump- 
ing, rubbing,  or  scratching,  or  sketching  in  breaks.  As  soon  as  this  can 
be  done  let  the  pupil  copy  any  simple  leaf  or  ornament  accurately,  and 
then  repeat  it,  let  us  say,  twelve  or  twenty  times  in  a  circle,  but  in  vary- 
ing positions  and  of  various  sizes,  so  as  to  make  a  garland.  After  this, 
various  kinds  of  finials  or  ornaments,  such  as  the  spots  on  a  psick  of 
cards,  buds,  flowers,  leaves,  trefoils,  fleurs  de  lis,  &c.,  with  stems  added, 
may  be  made  into  circles,  singly,  doubled,  or  alternated.  The  pupil 
should  then  be  taught  the  principles  of  construction  lines.  He  is  shown 
bow  to  change  a  circle  into  a  spiral  and  that  a  spiral  or  volute  consists 
approximatively  of  semicircles.  Then  he  may  learn  that  any  shoot  or 
branching  or  spiral  line  thrown  off  anywhere  from  either  side  of  a 
drcle,  or  spiral,  or  other  curving  figure  so  as  to  form  a  long  y  or  ./C,  or 
gradually  departing  curve,  forms  invariably  the  skeleton  of  an  elegant 
design,  and  that  it  is  not  possible  that  it  can  be  anything  but  graceful. 
This  is  an  invariable  law,  and  on  it  all  outline  decorative  design  as  to 
curves  is  based.  The  next  step  is  to  double  these  lines,  either  as  par- 
allels or  to  form  gradually  diminishing  ** vines''  or  cords,  and  then 
ornament  them.  Ornamenting  is  chiefly  effected  by  applying  finiaUj 
or  end  ornaments,  such  as  flowers,  card  spots,  &c.,  and  crochets^  or  side 
ornaments,  which  are  like  thorns  on  a  rose  twig.  He  then  learns  to 
double  or  quadruple  the  whole  design.  These  principles  of  the  V 
offshoot  are  next  applied  to  the  wave  line,  made  of  combined  semicir- 
cles for  borders.  After  a  little  practice  in  "  throwing  off"  free  hand 
spirals  or  curves  and  in  examining  a  few  examples  of  the  decorative 
art  of  different  ages,  even  young  children  begin  to  design  with  taste 
and  skill,  and  when  they  once  begin  their  progress  is  rapid.  It  may  be 
observed  that  in  all  this  there  is  nopictare  making,  no  shading,  no  very 
black  lines.  The  first  designs  should  all  be  large.  Anything  like  the 
litem}  imitation  of  small  leaves  and  petty  flowers  or  any  use  of  heavy 
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lines  sliould  be  avoided.  As  a  role,  nothing  shonld  be  drawn  which 
cannot  be  perceived  by  the  naked  eye  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  feet.  It 
is  a  rale,  almost  without  exception,  that  all  children  in  original  design 
instinctively  make  petty  figures.  They  will  draw  scores  of  diminative 
buds  and  leaves  on  a  page.  Just  so  in  the  infancy  of  a  race ;  it  perfects 
the  pettiness  of  illuminating  manuscripts  before  designing  grandly. 
Now,  it  is  always  easy  for  one  who  can  draw  "large"  to  come  down  to 
X>etty  patteras,  but  it  is  impossible  for  the  petty  worker  to  rise  to 
great  execution.  ^ 

To  learn  to  make  designs  the  pupils  may  freely  use  not  only  com- 
passes and  rule,  but  circles,  curves,  and  ornaments  cut  from  tin  or  card- 
board, to  be  used  as  stencils.  The  youngest  soon  learn  how  to  repeat 
and  combine  these  so  as  to  form  borders  or  centre  ornaments.  The 
art  of  invention  is  not  only  rapidly  developed  by  this  short-hand  method 
of  drawing,  but  there  is  also  developed  with  it  a  greater  interest  and  con- 
fidence— the  feeling,  in  fact,  of  creativeness  or  being  really  an  artist. 
Now,  if  with  these  merely  mechanical  aids  we  combine  constant  practice 
in  free  hand  drawing  from  the  shoulder,  it  will  be  found  that  the  pupil 
soon  abandons  the  former  and  relies  on  the  latter.  No  one  swims  long 
with  bladders  after  he  can  dispense  with  them.  This  method  is,  there- 
fore, a  union  of  technological  and  free  hand  drawing  applied  to  that 
merely  outline  decorative  design  which  has  a  place  between  the  two. 

No  person  not  familiar  with  the  practice  can  have  any  idea  of  the  ex- 
traordinary rapidity  with  which  children  learn  to  draw  and  design  when 
they  are  confined  to  simple  outline  patterns  for  decorative  work  under  the 
stimulus  of  invention.  It  is  because  there  is  no  shading  or  "  efFects" 
or  "picturesque^  mingled  with  their  drawing  to  bewilder  their  brains 
that  they  advance  so  quickly.  As  soon  as  they  have  a  few  lines  and 
finials  by  heart,  and  know  how  to  set  the  latter  together  to  make  circles, 
&c.,  they  begin  to  design  and  combine  boldly.  The  extreme  degree  of 
free  hand  sweep  and  the  bold  dash  which  result  from  making  branch- 
ing curves  give  a  character  to  this  system  of  drawing  which  is  not 
found  in  any  other  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  As  the  pupil  is  step 
by  step  familiarized  with  a  great  variety  of  curves  and  oraamentshe  finds 
that  to  combine  and  vary  them  becomes  easier  and  easier.  As  a  rule, 
with  very  rare  exceptions,  or  in  my  experience  with  almost  none,  the 
child  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age  who  can  draw  a  clean,  light^ 
free  hand  line  can  be  taught  in  a  few  weeks,  at  the  utmost  in  a  few 
months,  to  design  beautiful  original  patterns.  By  this  I  mean  patterns 
worth  executing  in  art  or  patterns  worth  money.  When  this  is  acquired 
all  is  acquired.  Either  technological  or  artistic  drawing  may  then  be 
learned  in  half  the  time  usually  demanded  for  their  mastery. 

FIB8T  INSTRUCTION  IN  COLOR. 

When  the  pupil  can  make  a  good  design  and  is  desirous  of  advaw!\s^% 
to  simple  decorative  painting,  he  is  taught*  to  dmXJCkfc  \gKyQ3aftL  ^^f^s^ 
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India  ink  or  any  flat  color,  and  from  this  proceeds  to  varied  monochrome 
or  to  large  illumination.  According  to  the  old  methods,  by  which  every- 
thing was  taaght  at  once,  such  as  drawing  and  shading,  outline  and 
blending,  the  mere  beginner  painted  flowers  in  all  tones  and  hues.  I 
believe,  with  Turner,  that  it  is  through  monochrome  or  single  colors 
alone  that  a  true  colorist  can  be  made.  If  we  take  two  children  and 
teach  one  to  draw  and  shade  together  in  the  old  style,  and  then  to  ^^  paint 
flowers"  or  to  mix  colors  from  the  first,  and  then  train  another  through 
tree  hand,  outline,  and  monochrome  to  blending,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
latter  will,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  be  far  in  advance  of  the  former  in 
every  respect.  I  have  tested  both  methods,  and  found  that  the  supe- 
riority of  what  may  be  called  the  single  method  is  incredible.  Simple 
decorative  art  is  the  best  road  to  high  art,  and  it  has  this  advantage, 
that  those  who  stop  by  the  way  at  any  stage  have  at  least  learned  some- 
thing by  which  money  can  be  made. 

UTILITY  OF  OUTLINE  DESIGN  IN  OTHER  DIRECTIONS. 

If  the  pupil  does  not  take  up  color,  and  prefers,  let  us  say,  needle- 
work, we  find  even  here  that  a  knowledge  of  outline  design  is  more  prac- 
tically useful  than  would  at  first  appear.  The  world  always  declares 
that  the  first  thing  that  all  girls  should  learn  is  plain  sewing.  But  good 
plain  sewing  is  a  really  difficult  art.  Experience  has  fully  shown  that 
crewel  work  and  outline  embroidery  are  very  much  easier.  The  child 
who  begins  with  easy  work  may  be  led  to  hard  work  in  half  the  time  in 
which  the  latter,  by  itself,  can  be  learned.  This  rule  constitutes  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  whole  system  of  industrial  art.  Now,  the 
girl  who  can  invent  and  draw  her  patterns  always  "outlines"  and 
"crewels"  much  better  than  the  bungler  who  has  to  rely  on  begged  or 
bought  designs.  Few  would  believe  at  what  an  early  age  little  girls 
who  try  can  make  their  patterns.  It  does  not  take  a  child  long  to  learn 
that  with  a  teacup,  a  cent,  and  a  pencil  she  can  draw  a  semicircle  stem 
with  from  one  to  three  grapes  at  the  end,  or  that  the  stem  may  be  made 
double  or  with  two  lines.  It  is  no  harder  for  her  to  learn  to  arrange 
these  sprigs  in  a  circle  or  in  a  straight  border.  With  a  very  little 
practice  in  .such  stencilling  she  learns  to  draw.  Those  who  object  to 
such  a  method  as  mechanical  have  never  tried  the  experiment  of  urg- 
ing pupils  to  trace  or  use  the  compasses,  rule,  and  Stencils.  If  they 
wiU  do  so,  and  teach  them  at  the  same  time  to  draw  free  hand  lines, 
they  will  find  that  boys  and  girls  soon  become  impatient  of  using  what 
are  still  in  most  schools  surreptitious  and  forbidden  aids.  Perhaps  if 
man  were  given  all  he  wants  in  this  world  he  would  want  much  less  than 
he  does. 

It  is  the  same  if  the  pupil  prefers  modelling  in  clay.  Those  who  be- 
gin by  drawing  well  shape  welL  Their  inventiveness  has  been  awak- 
ened. Nothing  conduces  to  inventiveness  so  much  as  design.  I  incline 
to  believe  that  any  man  who  can  invent  a  machine  could  have  been  an 
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artist,  and  that  every  true  artist  is  only  an  inventor  on  another  road. 
It  is  not  theorizing  when  I  say  that  the  pnpil  who  can  design,  immedi- 
ately shows  his  superiority  in  modelling  in  clay.  All  children  in  model- 
ling follow  a  leader  or  go  in  a  crowd.  If  they  are  set  to  making  petty 
balls  and  blossoms  and  miniature  frnit  and  similar  silly  and  mean  work, 
they  will  keep  on  making  mean  things.  It  is  a  mistake  even  in  the 
Kindergarten  to  give  children  petty  patterns.  In  the  modelling  class  if 
one  gets  a  new  idea,  such  as  making  a  cat  following  a  mouse  on  a  vase, 
or  a  giant  frog,  all  the  rest  will  take  to  cats,  mice,  and  frogs.  If  one 
makes  something  great  which  is  admired,  they  must  all  do  the  same. 
And  after  the  mere  rudiments  of  manipulation  are  mastered,  it  is  better 
that  the  pupils  should  work  on  a  large  scale  in  great  variety  of  sub- 
jects than  be  kept  to  petty  devices.  It  is  the  fault  of  all  current  sys- 
tems of  drawing  that  they  limit  the  youthful  mind  to  small  inventions. 
The  boy  or  girl  who  can  design  has  in  a  way  learned  to  invent,  to  seek 
for  original  devices,  and  what  is  learned  in  the  lead  pencil  expands  in 
the  clay. 

n. — PRACTICAL  TEACHING. 

MATERIAL  REQUIRED. 

I  will  suppose  that  the  reader  is  desirous  of  introducing  industrial 
art  into  an  ordinary  school.  He  has,  I  assume,  carefully  read  what  I 
have  so  far  written  on  design  and  the  ease  with  which  children  acquire 
it,  if  properly  taught.  Drawing  is  therefore  the  first  step.  For  this 
will  be  required,  of  course,  paper.  Good,  smooth^  thin,  hard  drawing 
paper  is  the  best  for  this  purpose,  but  there  is  sold  all  over  the  country 
at  about  two  cents  for  a  very  large  sheet  a  kind  of  firm,  rather  smootli 
wrapping  paper  with  a  good  body,  which  is  quite  as  good  for  ordinary 
work.  It  is  generally  used  for  design  by  many  artists.  It  should  be 
smooth,  but  not  so  glossy  but  that  an  H  or  hard  pencil  will  make  a  good 
mark  on  it.  Hard  and  medium  pencils,  with  fine  sand  paper  for  sharpen- 
ing points,  compasses,  India  rubber  in  separate  pieces — ^not  at  the  ends 
of  pencils — and  a  foot  rule  are  of  course  requisite.  *  Pupils  should  never 
draw  with  short  pencils.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  some  like  to  do  so, 
and  will  even  cut  their  pencils  in  half.  Short  pieces  may  be  utilized  in 
tin  holders,  but  long  pencils  are  best.  A  collection  of  circles  and  curves 
of  hard  rubber,  wood,  or  tin  (e.  g.,  Dcvoe's  curves)  will  be  found  use- 
ful. Drawing  boards  are  not  essential  when  there  is  a  good,  smooth^ 
flat  table;  a  blackboard  is,  however. 

DESIGNING. 

Design  is  the  key  to  all  arts.  It  is  established  that  in  nine  trades 
out  of  ten  a  knowledge  of  it  is  of  use,  and  in  about  eight  of  these  it 
generally  leads  to  foremanship.  A  very  slight  familiarity  with  model- 
ling is  also  of  great  practical  value.  What  drawing-design  is  to  model- 
ling, such  is  modelling  to  all  arts  where  form  is  to  be  inspired  with  taste. 
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Both  can  be  learned  by  girls,  or  by  all  children,  of  almost  any  age. 
There  are  still  in  the  world  many  people  who  do  not  see  the  ^^  practical 
advantage  "  of  knowing  how  to  read  and  write.  Those  who  cannot  see 
the  real  ose  of  drawing-design  and  of  modelling  in  education  are  quite 
as  blind  or  narrow  minded.  And  those  who  would  make  ^^  mother  wit^ 
the  main  dependence  of  a  boy  are  apt  to  forget  what  a  vast  proportion 
there  are  of  orphans  in  this  relation,  and  that  when  mother  wit  is  want- 
ing what  an  admirable  substitute  is  provided  by  stepmother  education. 
It  may  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  principal  can  learn  to  design,  model, 
and  carve  with  the  aid  of  a  manual  and  teach  while  learning.  If  his 
designs  or  patterns  are  on  a  large  scale  and  simple,  they  will  be  all  the 
more  elegant  and  salable.  Petty  work,  such  as  cannot  be  seen  across 
a  room,  is  generally  worthless.  To  revert  to  design,  I  would  here  ob- 
serve that  one  reason  why  beginners  are  so  prone  to  cover  a  pattern 
with  petty  leaves  and  mean  details  is  because  they  rest  all  the  weight 
of  their  body  on  the  hand  while  drawing.  In  this  x)osition  there  is  not 
more  than  an  inch  of  sweep  for  the  point  of  the  pencil,  and  the  whole 
arm  must  be  moved  to  enlarge  this  compass..  Besting  on  the  wrist 
gives  a  sweep  of  perhaps  two  or  three  inches,  though  not  to  all.  When 
only  the  arm  hardly  touches  the  table  the  wrist  sweep  is  again  doubled. 
But  those  who  draw  firee  hand  from  the  shoulder  can  with  confidence 
cover  a  space  of  three  feet  diameter.  Turner,  the  great  painter,  could  do 
this,  as  he  always  painted  without  a  maul-stick,  and  every  child  can 
learn  to  do  it.  It  not  only  gives  greater  freedom  of  execution,  but  much 
more  accuracy. 

USB  OF  COPIES. 

If  the  teacher  is  capaible^  children  may  be  taught  design  from  the  black 
board  alone,  without  drawings  or  patterns.  Kone  of  the  womout  litho- 
graphs such  as  generally  constitute  ^^  copies  "  should  ever  be  set  before 
students.  After  a  boy  or  girl  can  once  draw  lines  decently,  there  is  no 
occasion  to  copy  anything.  If  ^^  copies  "  or  pictures  are  then  given  out, 
it  should  be  for  motives  or  suggestions.  They  may  be  doubled  or  varied 
or  used  to  supply  flnials  or  ornaments.  Pupils  should  be  encouraged 
to  change  and  combine  figures,  devices,  or  decorations.  They  should 
be  taught  to  seek  them  in  carpets,  on  wall  papers,  book  covers,  and  the 
coverings  of  frimiture.  They  will  soon  discover  that  whenever  there  is 
in  these  a  connected  dmgUj  and  not  a  mere  strewing  or  collocation  of 
loose  objects,  it  is  extremely  easy  to  understand  and  equal  it.  Nineteen- 
twentieths  of  all  the  most  expensive  carpets  and  wall  papers  sold  are 
inferior  in  design  to  what  nineteen  children  out  of  twenty  could  pro- 
duce in  a  few  monlhs  if  properly  trained.  The  general  principles  laid 
down  in  the  Manual  of  Decorative  Design  will  be  found  sufficient  for 
any  teacher  who  can  draw  at  all  to  instruct  any  class. 

BARLT  CHOICB  OF  SUBJECTS. 

It  may  be  here  observed  that  the  whole  secret  of  learning  to  draw 
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consists  of  making  an  easy  beginning  in  the  simplest  rudiments  and  in 
resolutely  persevering.  There  is  no  "gift"  or  "  talent ''  necessary.  A 
lady  once  declared  to  nie  that  there  would  be  no  use  of  attempting  to 
teach  her  how  to  draw,  that  she  had  tried  and  failed.  "  And  what  did  you 
try  to  draw?''  I  inquired.  "I  tried  to  draw  a  fcor«e"  was  the  reply. 
Her  next  remark  was  to  the  effect  that  she  supposed  that  "  a  horse  or 
a  man  ^  constituted  as  simple  a  figure  as  could  be  imagined.  When 
educated  people  are  so  ignorant,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  art  of  draw- 
ing even  simple  patterns  is  supposed  to  require  a  "  gift." 

As  soon  as  the  children  produce  anything  well  done,  it  should  be  duly 
praised.  When  any  design  is  executed  let  the  pupil  copy  it  on  a  full 
scale  on  a  sheet  of  sux>erior  paper,  then  fill  in  the  background  with 
India  ink  and  hang  it  up  on  the  wall,  where  it  may  serve  as  a  model. 
The  clever  ones  should  be  induced  to  teach  or  aid  the  less  advanced. 
Among  the  young,  the  most  disagreeable  and  hopeless  scholars  are  the 
conceited  "geniuses"  who  have  been  "discovered"  or  picked  up.  generally 
by  some  one  on  the  lookout  for  wonders.  They  are  the  least  inclined  to 
follow  a  regular  method  of  instruction,  and  aim  from  the  beginning  at 
making  "pictures"  and  astonishing  their  admiring  friends.  All  first 
efforts*  should  be  destroyed.  It  cannot  be  too  earnestly  instilled  into 
the  minds  of  the  young  that  what  is  to  be  observed  in  school  is  not  to 
make  works  of  art,  but  to  learn  how  to  make  them.  There  is  nothing 
so  inartistic  as  impatience.  Those  who  would  execute  a  masterpiece 
at  the  beginning  seldom  have  one  to  show  at  the  end. 

NEEDLEWORK. 

The  class  of  girls  in  needlework  may  begin  with  outline  embroidery 
or  filled-in  work  or  crewel  as  taught  by  manuals.  There  is  a  very  easy 
and  efiective  kind  of  work  made  by  stencilling  or  painting  flowers  in 
flat  or  dead  color  on  brown  holland,  light  canvas,  or  any  similar  stufll 
The  colors  may  be  either  dyestuffs  or  water  colors.  When  the  flowers 
or  other  patterns  are  painted  they  may  be  surrounded  with  an  outline 
in  corresponding  color  of  woollen  or  silk  needlework.  This  is  very  easy 
work,  yet  rich  and  effective.  The  beneficial  result  of  making  even  little 
girls  in  this  class  draw  their  own  patterns  will  show  itself  from  the  first 
in  alL  With  very  little  management,  all  that  is  made  in  this  class  can 
in  most  places  be  sold  at  a  profit;  if  not  on  the  spot,  by  sending  it  to 
"depositories"  or  art  stores  in  the  cities.  From  ten  to  fifty  dollars' 
worth  of  materials  will  suf&ce  to  establish  an  ordinary  school  class  in 
needlework. 

MODELLINO  IN  CLAT. 

The  next  branch  of  industrial  art  study  is  modelling:  If  a  teacher  can 
draw  or  design  even  a  little,  he  or  she  may,  with  the  aid  of  a  manual, 
confidently  undertake  to  conduct  such  a  class  successfully.    Glay  fit  for 
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the  purpose  is  to  be  obtained  in  most  places  at  from  three  to  five  cents  a 
pound.  It  should  be  kept  in  a  waterproof  cask  or  box.  A  very  large 
box  with  a  lid  is  best,  as  it  serves  not  only  to  hold  the  clay,  but  also  for 
a  depository  for  the  work,  which  must  be  kept  damp  from  day  to  day. 
With  this  certain  tools  are  requisite,  the  forms  of  which  are  fjiven  in 
the  Art  Work  Manual  for  Modelling.  A  set  costs  from  50  to  75  cents. 
Any  boy  with  the  ordinary  American  gift  for  whittling  can  reproduce 
them  in  pine  wood.  The  fingers  are,  however,  the  principal  tools.  Some 
artists  produce  very  good  work  with  such  adventitious  aid  as  old  spoons 
and  any  chance  piece  of  stick  cut  into  the  form  which  the  need  of  the 
moment  may  suggests  A  pair  of  carpenter's  compasses  are,  however? 
indispensable.  As  mud  wasps  occasionally  make  raids  on  sculptors  for 
material,  so  in  our  school  the  youthful  modellers  now  and  then  ap- 
propriate the  tools  of  the  wood  carvers  for  certain  mysterious  purposes,  a 
bent  gouge  being  a  favorite  implement  wherewith  to  make  scales  on  fishes. 
Modelling  is  drawing  in  clay.  Any  child  who  can  copy  an  old  shoe 
with  a  pencil  can  make  it  from  a  plastic  material.  More  than  this,  it  is 
easier  to  model  anything  than  to  draw  it.  A  little  boy  can  make  a  mud 
pie  much  better  than  he  can  copy  it  on  paper.  An  old  shoe,  or  a  plas- 
ter cast  of  a  rabbit,  life  size,  forms  a  peifect  model  for  imitation.  '  When 
jugs,  jars,  or  vases  of  green  or  wet  clay  can  be  obtained  from  a  pottery 
it  is  easy  for  the  children,  after  a  few  days'  practice,  to  ornament  them 
with  flowers,  lizards,  fishes,  crabs,  leaves,  or  other  figures.  When  the 
jars  cannot  be  obtained  they  may  be  made  by  hand ;  thus,  cylindrical 
cups  are  easily  formed  around  a  broad  pipe  of  pac;;>i^board.  Baskets 
of  clay  are  often  made  in  beautiful  forms.  A  corrugated  ground  is 
produced  by  breaking  a  stick  in  two  and  pricking  the  clay  with  its 
jagged  end.  When  finished  and  dried  ai  tides  may  be  sent  to  a  pottery 
and  fired.  The  process  of  coloring  and  glazing  such  work  is  not  more 
difficult  than  rough  water  coloring.  It  is  fully  described  in  the  Manual 
of  Modelling.  All  the  requisite  materials  for  it  may  be  had  by  express 
on  sending  an  order  to  any  dealer  in  artists'  materials  in  any  city. 

TANGIBLE  RESULTS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  TRAJXIXG. 

The  practical  results  of  a  combined  knowledge  of  decorative  design 
and  modelling  are  these :  The  xmpil  learns  to  use  the  eyes  and  fingers 
in  a  way  which  will  render  any  work  easier.  The  boy  or  girl  who  can 
draw  and  model  even  tolerably  well  can  easily  find  a  situation  wherever 
casting  or  any  other  kind  of  plastic  work  is  executed.  There  is  a  great 
demand  for  boys  with  such  knowledge.  I  could,  without  exception, 
find  paid  places  in  a  great  variety  of  manufactories  for  all  the  pupils  in 
the  Public  Industrial  School  who  have  had  about  twenty  lessons  in  de- 
sign and  modelling. 

It  may  be  well  in  this  place  to  consider  one  or  two  of  the  popular 
objections  to  industrial  art  in  schools.  One  is  of  those  who  looking  at 
vases  with  flowers  or  frogs  admit  that  they  may  be  all  very  pretty,  but 
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that  they  can  not  see  in  such  "fancy  work"  any  trustworthy  means  for 
getting  a  living.  Of  another  class  are  those  who  examine  the  work 
critically,  ask  its  market  value,  and  then  inquire  if  it  could  not  be  made 
more  cheaply  by  machinery,  and,  if  so,  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  set 
children  to  making  it  Since  this  page  was  begun  a  distinguished  re- 
former, whose  name  is  known  to  every  reader  of  a  newspaper  and  who 
professed  great  interest  in  art  in  schools,  began  with  me  by  saying, 
**  I  wish  to  see  some  of  your  children's  work.  I  want  to  know  its  mar- 
ket value  and  how  much  money  it  will  bring.  You  see  I  am  a  prticH' 
cal  person."  I  did  not  see  it,  for  it  seems  to  me  to  be  most  senseless  and 
unpractical  to  expect  goods  of  average  market  value  from  mere  children 
just  beginning  to  learn.  There  are  people  "deeply  interested  in  educa- 
tion ''  who  inquire  what  is  the  current  shop  value  of  the  work  of  a  child 
in  its  second  or  even  first  lesson.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  in  the  hands 
of  competent  teachers  and  directors  the  average  art  industry  school  may 
be  always  made  to  meet  its  expenses ;  yet  it  is  almost  as  unreasonable 
to  reckon  on  this  as  to  expect  that  reading  and  writing  will  "pay'' from 
the  alphabet  onwards.  In  the  words  of  William  Gulager,  of  Philadel- 
phia, "  Whatever  is  worth  teaching  is  worth  paying  for."  Meanwhile  it 
is  worth  remembering  that  wherever  ornamental  castings  in  metal  of 
any  kind  are  manufactured,  or  wood,  plaster,  terra  cotta,  stone,  or  any 
substance  whatever  is  made  to  assume  shape  beyond  size,  there  the 
workman  who  can  design  and  model  even  but  a  little  is  wanted. 

WOOD  CAKVIXO. 

I  consider  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  three  branches  of  design,  embroid- 
ery, and  modelling  are  the  best  to  introduce  into  an  ordinary  school.  Yet 
in  some  places  wood  carving  may  be  preferred  by  i>upils  or  parents  to 
modelling,  as  I  have  known  it  to  be  the  case  in  England ;  or  it  may  in 
time  be  added  to  the  three  branches  already  described.  For  wood  carv- 
ing a  very  strong  common  table  and  about  two  dollars'  worth  of  good 
tools  and  fifty  cents'  worth  of  wood  to  each  pupil  may  be  called  an  out- 
fit. The  steps  in  wood  carving  from  mere  drawing  to  cutting  are  very 
gradual.  It  is  to  be  desired  that  children  in  schools  should  be  confined 
to  "flat  cutting,"  which  is  easy  and  profitable,  and  not  be  led  at  once, 
as  they  are  in  many  schools,  to  ambitious  and  difficult  sculpture  "in  the 
round." 

With  desiguj  emhrmdery^  modelling^  and  wood  carving  a  school  may  be 
said  to  be  fairly  established  as  to  industrial  art.  Tbey  may  all  be  learned 
in  the  rudiments  by  book.  When  well  established  in  these  rudiments, 
pupils  can  advance  themselves  to  the  higher  branches.  What  I  have 
described  may  be  made  a  part  of  the  course  in  every  village  or  private 
school.  When  design  is  acquired,  every  art  is  acquired  for  those  who 
wanf  it.  When  these  four  branches  are  familiar  to  teacher  or  pupil 
all  other  varieties  of  the  minor  arts  are  really  trifles,  so  far  as  acquisi- 
tion is  concerned. 
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8TKNCILLINO. 

The  next  branch  may  be  stencilling.  The  advantages  of  this  art  are 
but  little  understood.  By  means  of  it  every  whitewashed  wall  in  the 
country  might  be  made  to  look  much  better  than  it  would  when  covered 
with  ordinary  wall  pajier,  which  paper,  by  the  way,  has  been  proved  to 
be  in  innumerable  cases  when  damp  a  fruitful  cause  of  malaria.  A 
well  stencilled  wall  is  artistic,  since  only  a  good  designer  can  draw  the 
pattern,  and  it  requires  artistic  taste  to  combine  the  stencils  in  more 
than  one  color.  This  would  give  profitable  employment  to  thousands 
in  every  State.  It  consists  of  nothing  but  drawing  designs,  cutting 
them  out  of  card  board  or  sheet  metal,  and  then  painting  the  patterns 
thus  cut  with  a  broad  brush  and  colored  washes  or  paint  on  walls  or 
other  surfaces.  The  art  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  the  vast  majority 
of  all  the  stencils  sold  are  of  a  very  commonplace,  old  fashioned  char- 
acter. The  exi)en8e  requisite  for  stencilling  would  be  about  50  cents 
a  square  yard  for  best  card  board ;  brushes,  from  30  cents  to  75  each ; 
washes,  best  quality,  25  cents  a  gallon;  paint,  at  the  ordinary  prices. 

PAPUUt   UlCB±. 

Papier  m&ch^  is  a  very  cheap  art,  little  known  and  capable  of  wide 
application.  It  is  closely  allied  to  modelling  in  clay  and  casting.  By 
means  of  it  all  flat  surfaces  can  be  decorated  with  permanent  reliefs  as 
durable  as  wood.  Every  kind  of  merely  ornamental  architectural  mould- 
ing can  be  made  of  pressed  and  moulded  paper.  It  is  also  worked  by 
hand  like  clay.  It  is  capable  of  being  combined  with  paste,  glue,  clay, 
chalk,  leather  in  fragments,  pulp,  peat,  according  to  many  recipes  which 
change  it  to  as  many  different  textures.  The  number  of  practically  useful 
as  well  as  ornamental  objects  made  from  these  combinations  is  really  in- 
credible. I  know  of  one  man  who  by  manufacturing  a  very  simple  object 
indeed  from  papier  mdchd  has  within  a  few  years  made  a  fortune.  There 
is  no  person  who,  able  to  design  and  somewhat  familiar  with  modelling  in 
day,  could  not  make  salable  objects  in  this  material.  It  opens  a  wide 
field  to  inventiveness,  and  can  be  practised  by  girls  and  boys  at  home 
as  well  as  made  on  a  large  scale  in  factories. 

SHEET  LEATHER  WORK. 

In  common  with  stencil  and  papier  m^h6,  sheet  leather  work  is  very 
little  understood  or  practised.  It  consists  of  pieces  of  leather  soaked  in 
alum  water  or  plain  water  for  a  few  hours,  on  which  patterns  are  then 
drawn  by  means  of  a  toothed  wheel  pricking  through  a  design  drawn 
on  paper.  This  pattern  is  outlined  with  a  small  hand  wheel  or  tooling 
instrument,  and  the  background  put  down  and  roughened  with  a  com- 
mon stamp  or  punch.  When  dry  the  pattern  may  be  painted  or  stained 
with  black  or  any  other  dye.  Wet  leather  is  capable  of  as  much  modi- 
fication as  clay  or  papier  m&ch6.  l^ot  only  can  sheets  or  skins  be  util- 
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ized  in  its  manifold  applications,  but  also  all  kinds  of  bookbinders'  and 
shoemakers'  waste.  It  can  be  applied  to  any  surfau^  snch  as  chairs, 
tables,  or  cabinets. 

CERAMIC  PAINTIXO. 

Of  ceramic  or  porcelain  painting  little  need  be  said  if  it  meant  no 
more  than  covering  plaques  or  saucer  plates  with  feeble  pictures  of 
flowers  and  dogs'  heads,  as  it  generally  does ;  but  there  is  a  vigorous 
style  of  purely  decorative  tile  painting  in  monochrome,  or  single  colors, 
which  is  quite  unknown  to  most  painters,  and  which  will  yet  become 
popular  and  possibly  extinguish  the  current  debilitated  imitations  of 
ivory,  drawing  paper,  and  canvas  pictures.  The  tile,  as  a  wall  orna- 
ment, should  as  a  rule  be  decorated  in  single  colors,  simply  and  boldly 
designed,  so  as  to  be  clearly  visible  at  a  distance,  in  common  with  the 
architectural  details  of  a  house.  Were  this  kind  of  tile  painting  com- 
moner the  art  would  be  more  legitimate  than  it  now  is,  and  be  more 
respected  not  only  by  those  who  understand  art,  but  by  the  ignorant. 
Single  color  china  or  stone  ware  painting  may  be  begun  in  stencil  and 
carried  on  by  hand.  Those  who  have  gone  on  from  design  to  filling  in 
the  ground  with  color  will  find  it  very  easy.  There  is  no  certain  sale 
or  regular  demand  for  such  fancy  work  as  is  generally  found  on  the 
plaques  and  tiles  of  art  depositories  and  church  fairs,  but  a  single- 
color  tile  painter  who  can  work  rapidly  from  good  designs  and  also 
make  them  can  always  find  a  market.  Therefore  this  form  of  industrial 
art  may  be  introduced  into  schools,  though  it  is  not  to  be  desired  that 
it  should  become  a  leading  branch  of  industry  in  them. 

The  teacher  should  beware  of  letting  pupils  choose  too  freely  what 
they  will  do.  Left  to  themselves,  all  the  silly  ones,  and  not  a  few  of  the 
wiser,  would  elect  "  to  paint,"  probably  to  paint  pretty  little  posies 
in  water  color,  oil,  or  china,  which  would  be  the  positive  end  of  all 
practical  or  useful  art  industry  with  them.  If  you  would  keep  a  girl 
from  becoming  an  artist  set  her  at  flower  painting.  There  is,  it  is  true, 
a  natural  appetite  for  color  and  flowers  as  there  is  for  sugar,  but  this 
is  no  reason  why  people  should  be  fed  on  it.  It  should  only  be  grati- 
fied after  being  well  nurtured  on  design  and  monochrome. 

REPOU881&  WORK. 

Embossing  sheet  metal,  esx)ecially  brass,  though  popular  as  an 
amusement  for  amateurs,  is  less  genereJly  useful  than  any  of  the  branches 
already  described.  It  requires  a  finished  knowledge  of  design  and  a 
skill  in  tracing  which  few  possess,  if  really  good  work  is  to  be  done. 
By  means  of  it,  sheet  metal  is  hammered  into  low  relief  by  working 
it  always  cold  on  a  piece  of  board,  or  into  much  higher  relief  and 
more  varied  form  by  beating  it  on  a  bed  of  composition  made  of  pitch, 
plaster  of  Paris,  and  brick  dust,  and  annealing  it.  The  tools  used  are 
punches,  usually  costing  from  20  to  30  cents  each.  They  are  gener- 
ally either  tracers  for  outlining  patterns  or  mats  for  grounding.    The 
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Bheet  brans  costs  from  30  to  So  cents  a  pound  iu  small  quantities.  The 
only  full  description  of  the  art,  both  in  cold  hammering  and  by  an- 
nealing, is,  I  believe,  given  in  the  Manual  of  Eepouss6  Work.  An- 
nealing consists  in  warming  the  work  from  time  to  time  as  it  becomes 
hardened  from  hammering.  It  is  easily  done  with  a  heater  and  tube 
from  a  gas  light.  It  is  all  important  in  repouss^  that  the  pupil  before 
attempting  to  work  patterns,  should  learn  to  make  lines,  curves,  &o.y 
very  accurately  with  the  tracer.  Unless  this  is  done,  no  good  work 
will  ever  result.  This  work  is,  however,  admirably  useful  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  all  who  intend  at  some  future  time  to  work  in  metal.  Famili- 
arity with  the  hammer,  the  punch,  and  stamps  leads  to  a  really  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  the  proi>erties  of  metal  and  how  to  turn  them  to 
advantage.  There  is,  too,  a  growing  demand  for  many  hand  made 
objects  of  beaten  brass.  Facings  for  fireplaces,  finger  plates  for  doors, 
bellows,  ]>anels  for  cabinets,  picture  or  mirror  frames,  and  a  hundred 
other  objects  may  be  easily  made  by  women  and  children.  But  let  it 
be  remembered  that  neither  sheet  brass  nor  any  other  kind  of  work  is 
worth  taking  up  unless  it  is  preceded  by  a  knowledge  of  design  draw- 
ing and  perfect  skill  in  the  use  of  the  tracer.  Without  such  prepara- 
tion it  at  once  degenerates,  as  china  painting  has  done,  into  a  frivolous 
fancy  work.  This  work  can  also  be  elegantly  executed  in  sheet  iron, 
tin,  pewter,  copper,  or  silver. 

PAINTING. 

Painting  in  oil  or  water  colors,  for  the  majority,  requires  a  special 
teacher.  Yet  when  the  inevitable  design-drawing  is  really  mastered, 
monochrome  or  single  color  presents  no  difficulty  whatever  to  a  i>er- 
8on  of  ordinary  intelligence,  even  without  a  master.  And  after  mono- 
chrome I  see  no  reason  why,  with  a  good  manual,  any  one  cannot  gradu- 
ally and  carefully  mix  colors  and  experiment  and  test  and  copy  his  way 
without  any  real  difficulty  into  skill.  Those  who  write  a  letter  to  an  editor 
to  know  what  color  would  result  from  mixing  blue  with  yellow  would 
perhaps  be  too  impatient  to  travel  the  only  true  road,  which,  seeming 
long,  is  yet  the  shortest.  Painting,  though  the  most  popular  branch 
among  all  pupils,  because  producing  such  pretty  results,  is  the  last  to 
be  thought  of  in  an  ordinary  school.  In  proportion  to  the  time,  trouble, 
and  expense  which  it  involves,  it  is  of  less  practical  use  than  any  of  the 
minor  arts.  Yet  in  one  branch  it  is  easy  and  commendable.  I  refer  to 
mural  or  purely  decorative  pjiinting  of  walls  and  ceiliugs.  Here  flow- 
ers have  their  place  and  may  be  appropriately  introduced.  In  a  large 
experimental  industrial  art  school  painting  will  of  course  form  a  regular 
part  of  the  branches. 

ARTISTS*  8UPPUES. 

In  most  cities  there  are  dealers  in  artists'  materials  who  will  supply 
or  obtain  anything  needfUl.    Where  these  cannot  be  had,  every  book- 
seller wiU  get  for  the  applicant  the  Art  Manuals  or  similar  works, 
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and  the  publishers  of  these  will  always  send  to  order  what  is  wanted 
or  answer  a  letter  containing  a  postage  stamp.  I  presaine  that  the 
editor  of  any  newspaper  will  be  able  to  give  the  address  of  an  adver- 
tising agent  in  New  York  or  Philadel[>hia  or  other  large  city  who  will 
obtain  what  is  wanted  or  hand  the  order  to  a  general  agent.  The  latter 
will  always,  being  allowed  a  discount,  obtain  the  article  as  cheaply  for 
the  consumer  as  he  himself  could  do.  Finally,  the  directors  or  teach- 
ers of  the  art  schools  or  ladies'  art  clubs  or  associations  of  aoy  of  our 
cities  would  reply  to  any  questions  from  any  persons  far  inland.  I 
myself  have  always  made  it  a  point  to  do  so  in  the  interest  of  education, 
and  will  always  give  information  or  counsel  most  willingly  to  all  who 
wish  to  learn  an  art  or  to  introduce  industrial  pursuits  into  schools,  and 
who  in  addressing  me  will  inclose  a  stamp  for  return  postage. 

IMPORTANCE  OP  FREE  HAXD. 

It  is  much  easier  to  learn  to  draw  well  than  to  write  well,  and  there 
is  no  child  that  would  not  do  both  admirably  if  it  were  obliged  from 
the  first  hour  to  use  free  Jiand;  that  is  to  say,  to  control  the  pen  or  pen- 
cil from  the  shoulder,  allowing  the  arm  to  rest  on  the  table  just  enough 
to  prevent  fatigue.  The  whole  difficulty  of  drawing  lies  not,  as  is  popu- 
larly and  very  ignorantly  supposed,  in  composing  and  inventing  figures, 
but  in  drawing  simple  lines.  Now,  let  the  teacher  in  every  school,  how- 
ever humble,  bear  in  mind  this  great  truth,  that  if  a  child  acquire  true 
free  hand  in  writing  it  can  not  only  draw  well,  but  do  almost  anything 
well  which  requires  perfect  control  of  the  hand.  This  wonderful  fac- 
ulty enables  the  possessor  to  almost  at  once  feel,  as  it  were,  the  chief 
difficulty  of  wood-carving — the  light,  artistic  touch — and  to  overcome 
it.  So  is  it  with  all  other  arts.  With  this  power  they  can  all  be  liter- 
aUy  mastered.  The  younger  the  pupil  who  acquires  it,  the  sooner  in 
life  will  he  make  it  his  own  and  the  greater  will  be  his  manual  skill  in  all 
things  when  older  grown.  There  are  very  few  teachers  who  fully  real- 
ize this,  few  parents  who  ever  think  of  it;  yet  it  is  the  mainspring 
of  all  manual  art.  For  the  sake  of  this  it  would  be  worth  while  to  make 
industrial  art  a  part  of  the  education  of  all  children,  the  younger  the 
better.  Therefore,  all  who  propose  to  teach  or  learn  art  in  any  form 
should  seriously  consider  free  hand  as  the  true  key  to  all  its  practice. 
It  is  a  great  stimulant  to  quickness  of  perception. 

LARGER  SCHOOLS. 

I  have,  in  what  is  previously  written,  considered  the  expediency  of 
industrial  art  as  a  branch  of  education,  and  shown  how  it  may  be  intro- 
duced to  village  or  private  schools.  I  have  of  course  only  considered 
the  pupils,  but  it  is  worth  remarking  that  the  teachers  themselves, 
'learning  while  instructing,"  will  also  become  accomplished,  and  in 
many  instance's  fit  themselves  for  a  more  congenial  career  as  artists  or 
teachers  of  art.  No  one  can  doubt  that  if  every  teacher  in  America 
could  practise  one  or  more  strictly  industrial  decorative  arts  of  a  more 
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practical  nature  than  are  now  taught  in  ^hools,  there  would  be  an 
immense  impetus  given  to  our  national  culture  and  industry.  There 
was  very  little  really  solid  in  old  fashioned  drawing,  water  color,  theo- 
rems^ wax  flowers,  and  china  flower  plaques,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
real  value  in  free  hand  design,  and  in  executing  it  in  wood,  metal, 
leather,  and  all  other  suitable  substances.  Not  only  does  the  teacher 
And  in  decorative  art  a  means  of  making  more  money,  but  he  is  also 
provided  with  what  to  all  is  an  agreeable  change  from  other  duties;  for, 
while  teaching,  the  instructor,  in  common  with  the  pupils,  can  produce 
something  salable  or  valuable. 

THE  INTRODUCnOy  OF  AST  TRAINING. 

Where  it  is  proposed  to  introduce  industrial  art  work  to  public 
schools  in  large  cities  or  to  whole  communities,  there  will  be  either 
much  opposition  or  great  indiflerence  to  the  innovation  on  the  part  of 
those  who  do  not  understand  it.  The  best  way  to  begin  in  such  cases 
is  to  establish  on  a  small  scale  a  single  primary  school  of  from  twenty 
to  thirty  pupils,  to  be  taught  design,  embroidery  and  plain  sewing, 
modelling  in  clay,  and  wood  carving.  This  school  may  be  supported  by 
private  contributions  and  the  aid  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  will 
give  time  and  teaching  for  nothing,  as  several  have  done  in  Philadelphia, 
or  it  may  be  entirely  based  on  appropriations  from  school  boards,  or  the 
latter  source  may  be  eked  out  by  the  former.  When  the  school  is 
established  and  well  under  way,  all  that  is  necessary  to  convince  any 
rational  man  of  its  utility  will  be  to  have  him  inspect  it  while  in  session. 
If  managed  with  any  ability,  it  will  speak  for  itself.  The  sight  of  the 
girls  and  boys  proving  to  the  most  prejudiced  their  ability  to  make  a 
living  on  leaving  school,  is  all  that  is  needed  to  make  converts.  The 
walls  of  the  school  may  be  decorated  with  specimens  of  work,  but  I  do 
not  urge  the  appeal  to  these  as  the  sole  proof  of  the  expediency  of 
teaching  children  to  use  their  hands.  As  a  rule  without  exception,  it  is 
the  unreasoning  and  ignorant  visitor  who  is  amazed  at  plaques  and 
panels  made  by  children  and  who  cries  at  every  indication  of  what  is 
or  should  be  only  ordinary  talent,  "How  wonderful!  Is  not  that  child 
a  genius  t  lias  she  not  extraordinary  talent  t''  The  children  them- 
selves soon  learn  to  laugh  at  this  false  estimate  of  their  skill.  They 
know  that  they  can  all  do  these  things  with  practice.  And,  as  I  have 
previously  said,  the  ignorant  examiner,  looking  only  at  the  results  and 
considering  only  market  values,  immediately  misunderstands  the  entire 
system.  Thus  newspapers  have  unthinkingly  compared  the  results  of 
the  work  done  by  little  children  who  had  had,  many  of  them,  only  a 
dozen  lessons  or  at  most  twenty,  and  that  once  a  week,  with  that 
effected  by  grown-up  young  women  who  had  been  for  years  employed 
all  day,  and  every  day,  in  higher  art  schools.  Yet  even  these  children 
showed,  in  proportion  to  their  age  and  opportunities,  superiority  in 
every  respect  to  all  rivals. 
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MATBRIAI.  REQUIRED. 

In  an  ordinary  experimental  school  *we  first  need  a  room.  The  apper 
story  of  a  city  school,  when  not  in  rise,  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose. It  should  of  course  be  well  lighted.  Tables  made  of  two-inch 
plank,  pla<5ed  on  very  strong,  firm  trestles,  are  requisite,  particularly  if 
wood  carving  and  brass  work  are  contemplated.  There  must  be  abundant 
shelving  for  many  purposes.  The  pupils  will  every  one  require  a  place 
whereon  to  put  half  finished  work.  There  must  of  course  be  chairs 
and  a  blackboard.  An  a^acent  small  store-room  or  large  closet  will  be 
a  great  convenience.  If  this  be  wanting  a  large  plain  wooden  cabinet 
must  be  provided. 

It  may  happen  that  the  director  or  principal  of  an  experimental  school 
is  capable  of  teaching  not  only  drawing  but  modelling.  In  like  manner 
the  lady  teacher  of  embroidery  may  be  qualified  to  teach  something 
else.  In  the  smaller  schools  of  course  one  teacher  must  supervise  every- 
thing. In  the  smallest  it  will  soon  be  found  necessary  to  convert  the 
most  advanced  pupils  into  assistants.  Economies  of  teaching  may 
be  carried  out  in  many  ways.  But  where  it  can  be  done  the  director 
should  have  no  direct  teaching.  There  should  be  one  instructor  for 
every  branch.  There  should  consequently  be  teachers  for  drawing, 
carving,  and  modelling  in  clay.  But  in  different  localities  and  in  large 
schools  well  supported  many  branches  may  be  taught.  I  could  easily 
enumerate  fifty,  large  and  small,  all  worth  learning  and  all  very  easy 
to  learn  if  the  pupil  can  design.  Thus  leather  work  may  be  divided  in- 
to several  branches,  all  elegant  and  profitable.  There  is  sewn  leather, 
in  which  fragments  of  bookbinders'  and  shoemakers'  waste  are  cut  into 
shape  and  sewed  together,  as  well  as  the  two  great  divisions  of  sheet 
leather  stamped  and  leather  moulded  into  shapes.  In  Enssia,  Turkey, 
and  Persia  there  are  whole  villages  or  large  communes  devoted  to  jsewn 
leather  work,  and  if  really  artistic  patterns  were  supplied  there  would 
be  many  thousands  of  people  in  America  doing  the  same. 

With  regard  to  what  seems  to  be  the  only  great  and  real  difficulty  in 
I>opulariziug  art  and  iudustrial  art  education,  something  may  here  be 
most  appropriately  said.  This  difficulty  is  that  of  getting  patterns  to 
guide  taste.  I  loDg  since  suggested  in  published  lectures  that  this 
might  be  met  by  either  private  charity  or  municipal  or  government  aid. 
Sheets  of  patterns  for  every  branch  of  the  minor  arts,  costing  not  more 
than  two  cents  a  sheet,  would  be  of  incalculable  value  to  every  indubtry 
in  which  taste  is  required.  From  art  works  already  published,  from  our 
museums  and  from  those  abroad,  inexhaustible  material  could  be  taken. 
It  should  all  be  drawn  from  specimens  illustrating  and  expressing  some 
marked  era  of  art.  Very  little  should  be  made  or  drawn  to  order  for 
these  sheets,  not  even  by  the  best  artists.  What  is  wanted  is  instruc- 
tion and  inspiration  for  artists,  not  from  men  but  from  eras  of  culture. 
When  the  demand  makes  itself  felt  our  Government  will  d<(y(^\X^»&^isc^- 
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ply  it.  It  lias  beeu  met  in  Euglajid  in  an  inadequate  way  by  publishing 
illustrated  pamphlet  summaries  of  the  works  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  But  what  is  wanted  is  simply  large  sheets  with  large  outline 
designs  of  different  kinds  of  art  industry  work.  Let  me  illustrate  this 
by  a  single  iustance.  In  many  parts  of  America,  boards,  even  of  oak, 
walnut,  or  more  valuable  woods,  are  cheap  enough,  and  men  who  can 
manage  saws  and  i)lanes  are  not  wanting.  These  people  are  often  with- 
out furniture  and  pay  extravagant  prices  for  the  flitnsy,  worthless, 
ugly,  glued  together,  and  varnished  trash  of  the  factories.  Now,  there 
is  a  type  and  style  of  very  elegant  solid  furniture,  such  as  was  made  in 
South  Germany  for  centuries,  which  would  cost  no  more  than  the  glued 
and  veneered  trash.  It  is  made  by  simply  sawing,  boring,  and  pinning 
or  bolting  planks  or  boards  together.  Any  man  of  ordinary  intelligence 
having  the  design  for  a  table  or  chair  of  this  kind  before  him  can  take  the 
measurements  and  make  it.  A  series  of  such  designs  at  a  low  price 
would  be  very  welcome  and  very  useful  all  through  the  West. 

As  I  shall  explain  in  another  place,  there  are  several  useful  indus- 
taries  which  would  soon  be  practised  in  thousands  of  families  were  cheap 
illustrations  devoted  to  them  disseminated  everywhere.  Such  pictures 
would  form  a  very  important  aid  to  industry  in  schools.  I  have  done 
what  I  could  to  help  in  this  respect  by  giving  in  the  series  of  Art  Man- 
uals, which  were  written  for  education,  large  working  patterns,  those 
in  any  one  of  the  works  being  adaptable  to  another.  Thus  a  design 
for  sheet  brass  may  also  be  used  for  flat  carving.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  in  works  of  art  half  the  engravings  are  executed  not  with  a  view 
to  making  them  practically  useful  to  workmen,  but  to  give  a  general 
picturesque  eftect.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  exi)ensive  shading,  but  the 
details  are  scumbled.  This  is  the  case  even  in  many  of  the  illustrations 
of  the  South  Kensington  works. 

I  will  here  recapitulate  the  possible  or  probable  requirements  of  an 
experimental  school  on  a  large  scale  for  a  city : 

A  large  room,  well  lighted. 
From  30  to  50  feet  of  common  pine  shelving. 
One  gas-burner  to  six  pnpils. 
Water,  soap,  and  towels. 
One  closet  or  cabinet  (pine). 
One  water-proof  barrel  or  large  box,  for  clay 
Clay,  from  30  to  100  pounds. 
Modelling  tools,  one  set. 
Carpenter's  compasses. 
Chest  of  carpenter's  tools 
Drawing  boards. 
Drawing  paper. 
Pencils. 

Cups  or  smaU  tumblers. 
India  rubber. 
Tiles,  for  colors. 
Foot  rules. 
Compaaaes. 
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Water  colors. 

Paint  bmsbes. 

Blackboacd. 

Wood  carving  t-ools  for  each  pnpil. 

Wood,  half  inch  to  inch,  at  from  4  to  10  cents  a  foot. 

One  set  of  Art  Work  Manuals  or  other  handbooks. 

Whetstoues  or  hones. 

One  grindstone. 

One  bucket  or  pail. 

One  fret  sawing  apparatus. 

Material  for  needlework  for  each  pupil. 

Leather,  from  25  cents  to  $1  a  skin,  besides  waste. 

Tools  for  leather  work,  each  pupil. 

Stencil  cutting,  each  pupil. 

Brass  work,  each  pupil ;  tools,  $1 ;  brass,  (1. 

Flour  paste  or  dextrine. 

Plaster  for  moulds. 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  adjust  the  prices  for  such  a 
list,  especially  for  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  For  a  small  school 
or  club  on  the  humblest  scale,  drawing  materials,  two  or  three  carving 
tools  to  each  pupil,  boards  or  wood  (such  as  can  be  generally  had  for  a 
trifle),  waste  newspapers,  and  common  paste  and  clay  for  papier  mach^ 
with  a  little  paint,  bits  of  marble  or  stone  of  different  kinds,  and  a 
hammer  and  iron  bar  for  mosaic  making,  with  rags  for  artistic  rag- 
carpet  work,  and  manuals  will  not,  with  management,  cost  in  all  more 
than  from  $20  to  $30.  A  clever  teacher  with  clever  pupils  could 
almost  undertake  to  begin  work  on  $10  and  increase  the  stock  of  im- 
plements by  sales.  If  the  teacher  can  only  design,  all  the  rest  will  or 
may  follow  of  itself. 

now  TO  SELECT  WORK  FOR  PRACTICE. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine,  beyond  design-drawing,  model- 
ling, embroidery,  and  wood  parving,  exactly  what  may  or  may  not  be 
taken  up.  There  are  places  about  factories  where  the  material  for  rag 
cari)eting  is  very  cheap;  in  others  it  is  dear.  This,  as  I  shall  show, 
supplies  material  for  a  really  elegant  and  practically  useful  art.  In 
others  mosaic  stones  or  marble  may  be  had  for  the  taking,  while  in 
certain  places  such  material  is  not  to  be  had.  I  have  seen  a  bed  of  finest 
clay,  ranging  from  white  to  red,  in  Minnesota,  several  miles  in  extent, 
not  very  far  from  Duluth.  In  the  East  such  clay  costs  from  3  to  5 
cents  a  pound.  It  will  be  seen  by  this  that  the  prices  of  the  materials 
and  implements  for  industrial  art  work  are  very  variable;  but  there  is 
no  place  in  which  some  of  them  are  not  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest. 
Sculpturing  brick  is  a  beautiful  and  profitable  art,  not  difficult  to  learn, 
and  bricks  are  to  be  had  everywhere. 

There  is  one  rule  by  which  all  such  schools  may  be  safely  guided. 
Making  money  immediately  should  not  be  the  main  object  of  any  branch 
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of  education,  but  whereschools  are  very  poor  a  sufficient  income  to  pay  for 
tools  and  materials  may  be  confidently  relied  on.  Let  the  teacher,  or  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  pupils,  after  they  can  design  patterns,  and  not 
till  then,  consider  what  industries  in  their  neighborhood  will  pay.  In 
the  first  place,  a  stencilled  wall  is  really,  if  well  executed,  better  than  a 
papered  one.  Elegant  stencilling  costs  little  more  than  that  which  is 
ugly.  It  should  be  found  in  every  house  in  the  country.  Just  at  pres- 
ent it  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  Fifth  avenue  or  to  the  most  expensive 
mansions.  If  brass  or  sheet  metal  work  is  taken  up,  fronts  for  fire  places 
are  easily  made  and  can  be  sold,  as  also  finger  plates  for  doors,  sconces, 
and  frames.  Leather  work  will  supply  baskets,  chair  seats,  and  cover- 
ings for  the  backs  of  chairs,  table  covers,  and  albums.  Of  sewn  leather, 
cushions  or  pillows  are  extensively  made  in  Turkey,  Bussia,  and  Persia. 
These  can  be  made  from  bookbinders'  waste.  Elegant  coverings  for 
fiimiture,  rugs,  and  slippers  are  also  made  of  this  now  wasted  material, 
which  may  be  used  for  a  great  variety  of  puri>oses.  Let  it  always  be 
remembered  that  if  the  teacher  and  pupils  set^  themselves  resolutely  to 
make  certain  objects  well,  according  to  what  authority  recommends  as 
good  patterns,  they  can  always  find  some  agency  in  every  town  where 
their  work  can  be  sold.  But  if  they  only  produce  average  church  fair 
work  of  the  common  flower  plaque  and  dog's  head  school,  it  will  not  sell. 
The  writer  is  in  the  constant  receipt  of  letters  from  people  in  the  country 
asking  him  where  their  small  art  work  can  be  sold  or  even  requesting  him 
to  kindl^^  exert  himself  to  sell  it  for  them.  Kow  there  is  always  a  mar- 
ket f  jr  anything  worth  having,  but  the  only  way  to  sell  it  is  to  find  out 
by  mquiry  some  honest  agent  or  merchant  in  a  city  or  town  who  will 
deal  in  art  work,  and  trust  to  him.  The  ladies'  decorative  art  asso- 
ciations in  our  large  cities  all  sell  such  work,  with  a  discount  in  their 
favor  of  about  10  per  cent.  It  is  to  be  advised  that,  in  all  cases  where 
the  pupils  produce  work  of  substantial  merit,  specimens  adapted  to 
house  decoration — such  as  brass  fronts  and  tiles  for  fire  places,  leather 
chair  covers,  and  carved  panels  with  squares  of  mosaic — be  exhibited, 
not  for  sale,  but  as  samples  of  work  which  will  be  executed  to  order. 

I  may  here  speak  of  a  few  minor  arts  which  may  be  taken  up  accord- 
ing to  opportunity.  I  cannot  urge  too  strongly  the  fact  that  after  de- 
sign is  learned  every  kind  of  material  presents  a  subject  for  art  work, 
and  that  every  artist  should  be  continually  discovering  new  varieties  of 
it.  From  modelling  vases  down  to  painting  oyster  shells,  or  making 
wampum  beads  witli  a  drill,  or  turning  the  under  shell  of  a  terrapin 
into  an  old  ivory  menu,  there  is  but  one  art^  and  there  is  money  to  be 
made  out  of  it  all,  or  at  least  skill  to  be  acquired  with  amusement  from 
its  practice. 

Rag  carpets. — Sort  the  rag  strings  for  carpeting  according  to  color, 
and  let  them  be  woven  up  singly.  Thus  you  may  have  one  which  is 
black  or  brown  or  blue.  Take  preferably  a  black  for  a  beginning,  and 
TFork  a  pattern  by  running  white  tape  with  a  bodkin  through  the 
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threads.  Sew  this  where  needed.  If  Etmscan  or  Oreek  designs  are 
followed,  the  result  will  be  a  rug  or  porti5re  or  hanging,  cheap  indeed^ 
bnt,  if  properly  made,  elegant  enough  for  the  drawing  room  of  a  ducli 
ess.  The  simpler  the  colors  the  better,  but  a  variety  may  be  employed 
according  to  the  subject.  It  is  not  generally  understood  that  weaving 
is  by  no  means  a  very  difficult  art,  and  that  light  and  cheap  looms  can 
be  made  for  ladies.  In  the  East  at  the  present  day,  the  most  exquisite 
weaving  is  done  without  looms,  the  threads  being  simply  arranged  be- 
tween pins  and  drawn  along,  the  pattern  being  worked  or  drawn  in  by 
hand. 

Fainted  embroidery. — ^This  is  made  by  painting  or  stencilling  patterns 
in  water  color  or  dyes  on  any  suitable  stuff.  The  flowers  or  arabesques 
are  then  simply  outlined  in  woollen  or  silk.  A  manual  of  this  work  as 
well  as  one  of  rag  carpet  embroidery  and  other  arts  mentioned  are  in 
couirse  of  preparation. 

Mosaic. — ^The  stone  cubes  for  this  work  are  sold  in  Few  York,  but  at 
a  very  high  price.  They  may  be  made  with  a  little  practice  by  anybody 
with  a  square  hammer  and  an  iron  bar  from  almost  any  kind  of  marble 
or  stone.  They  are  from  a  fourth  of  an  inch  to  a  half  inch  square,  set  so 
as  to  form  patterns  in  cement ;  they  make  not  only  a  durable  and  ele- 
gant pavement,  but  also  squares  which  may  be  used  to  cover  walls  or 
as  panels  in  cabinets.  For  summer,  mosaic  floors  are  preferable  to 
wood.  They  are  specially  suited  to  bath  rooms.  Gubes  of  earthenware, 
though  far  inferior  to  stone,  may  however  be  used  for  mosaic.  They 
are  easily  made  in  moulds  and  may  be  baked  or  fired  even  by  amateurs 
at  a  trifling  expense. 

Sculptured  brick. — Any  brick  and  mortar  wall  may  be  sculptured.  It 
is  a  question  whether  after  the  relief  is  executed  the  mortar  should  be 
stained  red  to  msfteh  with  the  bricks  or  whether  all  should  be  left  in 
primitive  material.  Brick  sculpture  may  be  very  elegantly  executed  on 
a  small  scale,  from  a  single  brick  up  to  half  a  dozen.  There  is  really  no 
artistic  reason  why  these  should  not  be  set  in  red  mortar  or  cement.  A 
single  sculptured  square  set  under  each  window  of  a  house,  or  between 
the  stories  on  the  front,  will  change  the  whole  £a>9ade  and  greatly  im- 
prove it. 

APPUCABILmr  AND  VALUE  OV  ABT  TBAINING. 

It  is  a  curious  matter  to  reflect  what  may  be  done  for  an  ordinary 
country  house  by  a  family  who  will  devote  their  eveuings  to  its  im- 
provement, with  a  few  tools  and  cheap  materials.  In  the  first  place, 
good  planed  plank  or  boards  can,  by  pattern  and  measurement,  be  con- 
verted by  most  men  or  boys  into  solid  and  even  elegant  furniture.  It 
will  cost  less  when  finished  than  is  usually  paid  for  machine  made  var- 
nished and  veneered  rubbish.  I  have  before  me  as  I  write  two  chairs, 
each  250  years  old,  as  good  as  new.  The  chair  back  fits  by  a  socket 
into  the  seat  and  is  bolted  beneath;  the  legs  are  simply  stuck llvicfi»\k^ 
holes,  as  in  a  three-legged  stool,  into  the  Be&t».   *£\i<b\^^xS&&  ^st^  «:»rq^^ 
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and  the  result  is  a  very  beantifal  yet  conveDient  piece  of  furniture. 
Tables,  settees,  and  all  kinds  of  furniture  may  be  made  on  this  plan, 
^e  floor  of  the  cottage  may  be  set  in  mosaic,  at  the  expense  of  time, 
an  iron  bar,  a  hammer,  and  stone  of  different  colors ;  or  it  may  be  in- 
laid in  wood  and  covered  with  rag  car]:>ets  in  Etruscan  or  Greek  pat- 
tern— all  home  made.  The  walls  may  be  covered  with  stencilled  de- 
signs, or  ornamented  with  carved  panels  at  intervals,  or  strips  or  pan- 
els of  stamped  leather  in  old  Spanish  patterns,  touched  with  gold.  The 
doors  may  be  hung  with  rag  carpet  portieres,  or  cheap  materials,  such  as 
crash  towelling,  dye  painted  and  outlined  with  embroidery.  The  ceil- 
ing may  be  stencilled  or  adorned  with  papier  m^h^  mouldings. 

There  are  many  people  who  say,  as  many  have  said  to  me,  "  What 
is  the  use  or  sense  of  inducing  a  backwoods  dweller  in  a  log  cabin 
or  shanty  to  adorn  his  house  in  a  manner  which  he  can  neither  under- 
stand  nor  enjoy?  There  are  others  who  continually  cry  that  educating 
girls  up  to  JBsthetic  tastes  unfits  them  for  "  mechanics'  wives.''  This 
has  been  the  old  cry  in  one  form  or  another  in  all  ages.  It  was  heard 
everywhere  a  century  ago,  as  it  may  still  be  heard  occasionally  from  a 
few  **  aristocrats,"  that  reading  and  writing  are  the  ruin  of  *'  the  lower 
orders."  There  is  a  gentleman  in  Philadelphia  who  has  always  main- 
tained that  our  civil  war,  which  he  regarded  simply  as  a  needless  nuisance 
because  it  inconvenienced  him,  ^^  all  came  from  educating  the  common 
peopk)  so  that  they  could  read  the  newspapers."  Industrial  art  is  rap- 
idly becoming,  in  education  and  in  life,  as  essential  as  reading  or  writing. 
Thousands  who  are  absorbed  in  politics,  whiskey,  or  business  are  as 
yet  ignorant  of  this ;  even  some  editors  seem  to  ignore  it ;  but  the  women, 
the  clergy,  and  the  teachers  are  already  generally  aware  of  it  But  all 
the  people  in  America  do  not  live  in  backwoods  shanties,  and  where  they 
do  they  are  not  on  that  account  to  be  universally  set  down  as  incapable 
of  appreciating  homes  made  beautiful.  There  are  millions  of  people  in 
America,  not  so  badly  off,  whose  homes,  in  which  much  money  has  been 
spent,  are  not  really  creditable,  good  looking,  nor  comfortable.  They 
would  all  have  tasteful  or  artistic  and  cheap  adornment  if  they  could  get 
it.  The  money  which  they  pay  for  their  present  ornamentations  rep- 
resents just  so  much  labor.  Now,  this  labor  would  be  better  bestowed 
on  making  for  themselves  what  they  want,  or,  in  other  words,  in  keeping 
the  profits  t?hich  at  present  simply  go  to  enrich  the  manufacturers  of 
machinery  made  and  very  trashy  and  ugly  objects.  The  problem  of  polit- 
ical economy  lies  in  the  greatest  possible  distribution  of  wealth  and  in- 
dustry. 

There  is  another  argument  in  favor  of  industrial  art  education.  It 
is  the  enormous  and  rapidly  growing  demand  for  hand  made  objects. 
As  education  and  culture  progress,  people  begin  to  find  out  that  in 
jewellery  as  in  pictures,  or  even  in  fiire  irons,  a  thing  to  be  truly  artistic 
must  be  hand  made.  It  is  not  as  yet  generally  understood  that 
machinery,  though  it  may  manu&cture  pretty  things,  cannot  make 
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anytliing  artistic.  There  are  no  sacli  things  as  artistic  works  made 
in  any  way  except  by  hand.  Only  the  vulgar  and  ignorant  confuse  or 
confound  that  which  is  l^autiful  with  what  is  artistic.  The  merchant  is 
guilty  of  an  illiterate  blunder  who  advertises  as  "artistic"  goods  turned 
out  by  the  million  from  mould  s.  It  is  more  correct  to  speak  of  a  pair  of  well 
made  and  handsome  trousers  as  artistic  than  of  a  chromo-lithograph  as 
such.  This  demand  for  hand  made  art  will  ere  long  give  employment  to 
that  very  large  class  whom  it  is  at  present  difficult  to  fit  to  anything.  Tho 
day  is  not  distant  when  the  public  will  be  so  well  educated  as  to  dis- 
tinguish clearly  between  hand  made  and  machinery  made  in  everything 
pertaining  to  ornament.  When  that  time  comes  we  shall  be  a  nation 
not  only  of  artists  but  of  mutual  purchasers  of  art  work.  Meanwhile  let 
it  be  distinctly  understood  that  art  does  not  consist  entirely  in  pretti- 
ness.  Its  best  characteristic  is  the  impression  of  individual  character. 
This  disappears  in  the  machine.  In  fact,  the  more  perfect  machine 
work  is  the  less  is  it  artistic.  The  faultlessly  finished  piece  of  silver 
work,  such  as  no  mere  smith  could  ever  rival,  shows  indeed  the  result 
of  ingenuity  but  not  of  art.  A  Soudan  bracelet  made  with  a  stone 
and  a  nail  is  lar  more  artistic  than  a  Connecticut  mill  manufactured 
dollar  bangle,  yet  the  latter  is  infinitely  the  more  "  finished "  of  the 
two. 

As  for  the  argument  that  girls  are  unfitted  for  becoming  mechanics' 
wives  by  a  knowledge  of  art,  it  is  like  the  hackneyed  cry  against  the 
piano  and  against  all  kinds  of  education  or  culture  for  the  poor.  The 
best  arbiters  in  this  question  would  be  the  young  mechanics  themselves, 
especially  those  who  have  been  at  art  schools.  Much  as  has  been  said 
against  the  piano,  the  mechanic  himself  is  generally  the  first  to  make 
his  wife  a  present  of  one,  and  I  doubt  if  he  would  object  to  arts  which 
are  practised  at  home  and  which  bring  money  in.  There  is  much  cheap 
ridicule  of  dados  and  what  is  misrepresented  as  being  the  staple  of  all 
decorative  art  work,  but  the  truth  is — and  it  is  to  be  desired  that  all 
newspaper  wits  would  admit  it — that  the  fancy  work  of  the  last  genera- 
tion is  gradually  assuming  a  substsintial  and  valuable  form.  The 
"China craze,"  as  it  is  called,  was  at  any  rate  better  than  potichomania 
or  wax  fruit  work.  The  arts  of  which  I  have  spoken  deal  with  something 
more  "  practical"  than  plaques. 

ART  INSTRUCTION  IN  ITS  RELATIONS  TO  THE  TRADES. 

I  cannot  set  forth  too  strongly  the  fact  that  decorative  art  is  to  be 
taught  to  children  and  girls  simply  because  it  is  better  adapted  to  their 
age  or  nature  than  a  trade  or  mechanical  pursuits,  and  that  whenever 
it  is  possible  the  pujiils  should  be  put  into  practical  work.  Thus  when 
boys  or  even  girls  manifest  an  aptness  or  a  fitness  for  it  they  may 
be  taught  simple  car[>entry  or  joining,  turning,  or  any  of  the  trades,  if 
there  be  an  opportunity  to  do  so  and  they  can  learn.  It  requires  many 
thousand^  of  dollars  to  establish  an  industrial  school^  but  industrial  art 
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may  be  tanght  from  the  infants'  school  or  Kindergarten  upward.  Let 
it,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  industrial  art,  especially  as  regards 
boys,  is  really  only  a  training  for  a  trade,  and  that  far  from  giving  them 
a  distaste  for  nseftd  work  it  only  whets  the  appetite. 

I  was  one  of  the  first,  if  ivot  the  first,  to  point  oat  in  a  lecture  a  fact 
which  has  since  been  reechoed  by  others,  that  the  decay  of  the  appren- 
tice system  must  very  soon  lead  to  industrial  education  in  schools. 
Machinery  is  making  men  into  machines  at  such  a  rate  that  humanity 
is  becoming  seriously  alarmed  at  the  inevitable  result.  The  old  ai>- 
prentice  had  a  chance  to  rise,  since  he  learned  a  whole  trade;  the  modem 
workman,  who  is  kept  at  making  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  shoe,  and  at 
nothing  dse,  by  a  master  whom  he  never  sees,  is  becoming  a  mere  serf 
to  capital.  Even  the  industrial  school  with  its  *^  practical "  work  can 
do  nothing  against  this  onward  and  terrible  march  of  utilitaria.  It  is 
in  the  teaching  of  art  and  of  the  superiority  of  hand  work  in  all  that 
constitutes  taste  that  the  remedy  will  be  found.  By  and  by,  when  cult- 
ure shall  have  advanced — as  it  will — there  will  be  an  a(\justment  of  in- 
terests. Machinery  will  supply  mere  physical  comforts.  Man,  and  not 
machinery,  will  minister  to  taste  and  refinement. 

According  to  the  method  and  means  which  I  have  indicated,  indus- 
trial art  work  may  be  acquired  and  taught  by  any  one  who  will  first  of 
all  learn  simple  decorative  design.  From  this  point,  I  consider  that 
the  several  minor  arts,  also  described  in  the  works  already  referred  to, 
may  be  easily  comprehended,  mastered,  and  taught.  But,  in  fact,  the 
one  who  can  design  and  model  has  the  capacity  to  master  the  rudi- 
ments of  any  of  these  arts,  since  they  all  constitute  substantially  one 
art.  I  have  also  shown  how  the  system  of  instruction  may  be  extended 
to  large  preparatory  schools  in  cities. 

ADBftlSSION  TO  THE  PHILADELPHIA  SCHOOL. 

A  word  may  here  be  said  as  to  the  method  or  system  by  which  the 
pupils  are  taken  into  the  Philadelphia  school.  Every  teacher  in  the 
public  schools  selects  one  or  two  scholars.  These  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  one  attending  on  Tuesdays  from  3  to  5,  the  other  on  Thursdays 
at  the"^  same  hours.  When  the  pupils  can  make  a  fair  original  design 
they  are  advanced  to  another  class,  either  to  paint,  model,  carve,  or 
learn  embroidery.  The  pupils  are,  without  exception,  fond  of  their 
work,  and  would  willingly  come  oftener  if  possible.  In  some  cases,  as 
a  reward,  proficients  are  permitted  to  attend  twice  a  week.  In  a  few 
weeks  all  who  advance  beyond  design  produce  work  which  has  a  market 
value. 

m.— GENEBAIi  OBSEBYATIONS. 

ZQUAIITY  OF  THK  SEXB0  IN  ARTISTIC  CAPACITT. 

It  may  interest  the  reader  to  know  that  in  design  drawing  there  is  no 
difference  as  regards  merit  or  capacity  between  the  sexes.^*  In  broM 
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icarle  boys  excel,  not  because  it  requires  more  strength,  for  it  does  not, 
and  the  gentlest  worker  who  makes  least  exertion  does  best,  but  because 
women  and  girls  will  not  take  so  much  pains  to  learn  to  work  a  line  well 
with  a  tracer  before  proceeding  to  make  what  they  are  confident  will 
be  salable  and  beautiful  productions.  In  wood  carving  the  sexes  are 
more  nearly  equal,  with  an  advantage,  however,  in  favor  of  the  male. 
In  modelling  the  equality  is  almost  reestablished.  Teachers  who  have 
had  much  experience  in  Europe  all  declare  that  American  girls  or  grown 
women,  while  clever,  are  the  most  difficult  to  teach,  owing  to  their  im- 
patience. As  a  rule,  when  not  under  restraint,  they  have  not  the  pa- 
tience to  learn  to  design,  but  are  eager  to  take  up  at  once  one  or  several 
arts,  hoping  to  beg,  buy,  or  borrow  patterns,  aa  luck  may  provide.  Those 
who  do  proceed  by  the  right  road  of  drawing  learn  rapidly  and  do  well. 

MISAPPREHENSION  OF   ''aRT"  AN  OBSTACLE  TO  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

The  most  serious  obstacle  with  which  industrial  art  has  to  contend  is 
the  extravagant  and  inflated  ideas  which  are  popularly  attached  to  the 
word  art  It  has  been  so  long  identified  with  pictures  and  statues 
that  in  every  newspaper,  under  the  heading  of  "  The  Fine  Arts,^'  nothing 
but  news  of  pictures  and  statues  is  expected.  Now,  as  not  one  person 
in  scores  can  accurately  distinguish  a  good  picture  from  a  bad  one  and 
as  the  kind  of  art  knowledge  which  is  current  sets  itself  forth  in  a  vast 
vocabulary  of  cant,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  '^  art  ^  has  become  a  terror. 
There  are  men  in  high  places  who  profess  to  be  authorities,  who  declare 
that  "  art  ^  is  something  for  only  the  very  few  to  rightly  understand,  and 
that  it  requires  a  special  inspiration  and  much  education  to  appreciate  it. 
When  every  one,  rich  or  poor,  shall  know  what  design  is,  though  it  be  only 
simply  decorative,  and  has  become  familiar  with  a  tastefully  ornamented 
house,  however  humble,  then  art  in  it«  highest,  purest,  and  noblest  sense 
will  have  no  mystery  for  any  one.  It  is  most  unfortunately  true  that, 
while  taste,  learning,  and  culture  are  spreading  rapidly,  there  has  been 
so  far  no  rational  or  common-sensible  effort  to  really  teach  the  poor  and 
ignorant  anything  of  the  kind.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  writing  about 
the  ennobling  tendencies  of  art,  but  there  have  been  as  yet  very  few  ef- 
forts to  really  go  down  to  the  basis  and  make  a  proper  beginning.  The 
dilettanti  and  cognoscenti,  and  of  late  years  the  aesthetes,  have  all 
preached  in  their  time  and  way  the  glory  of  Eaphael  or  Michael  Angelo, 
and  how  desirable  it  would  be  to  bring  a  knowledge  of  them  down  to  the 
people.  But  they  have  never  tried  bringing  the  people  up  to  Eaphael. 
Now,  Eaphael  and  Michael  Angelo  sprung  from  the  people  in  an  age 
when  every  object  was  made  with  decorative  art.  And  when  this  shall 
be  the  case  with  us,  we  shall  have  Baphaels  again,  and  not  till  then. 
There  never  was  a  real  art  in  the  world  that  did  not  spring  from  the 
people,  that  was  not  fully  shared  in  by  the  people,  and  that  did  hot  be- 
long to  the  people.  If  there  were  to-day  as  much  knowledge  of  and 
fondness  for  design  as  there  seems  to  have  been  among  the  prehistoric 
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savages  of  Europe,  we  should  in  a  few  years  raise  oar  manufactures  of 
every  kind  to  preeminence,  and  with  them  improve  ourselves  person- 
ally, morally,  and  socially.^ 

There  is  a  [n:eat  coming  revival  of  coltore  and  of  art,  but  it  will  not 
be  with  us  until  we  teach  its  principles  to  every  child  in  every  school. 
There  is  an  instinct  in  mankind  for  decoration,  for  color,  for  manifes- 
tations of  what  is  beautiful.  It  has  been  starved  out  temporarily  by  the 
practical  developments  of  science  or  by  the  useful.  This  was  well ;  but 
while  comfort  should  be  paramount  there  is  no  need  of  suppressing 
taste.  Those  who  talk  about  the  sunflower  mania  and  ^^art  craze"  as 
something  temporary,  and  who  mistake  the  aesthetes  for  the  main  army 
yet  to  come,  are  like  the  ambassadors  sent  by  an  African  king  to  visit 
London  and  who  at  the  first  small  Arab  \411age  thought  themselves  at 
the  end  of  their  journey.  As  yet  the  people  have  not  moved.  A  writer 
in  "  a  Cincinnati  journal,"  I  know  not  who,  has  wisely  said  that "  because 
some  people  have  blue  jugs  and  one  gentleman  an  art  gallery,  therefore 
we  are  a  great  artistic  people.  But  where  are  the  works  of  our  united 
citizens f    What  have  the  masses  of  our  people  done?" 

What  the  masses  of  our  people  can  do  will  be  first  shown  when  every 
one  of  them  shall  have  been  taught,  first,  decorative  design,  and  then 
one  or  more  minor  arts.  This  design  will  be  simple,  and  deal  merely 
with  outline  and  mere  ornament  at  first.  This  is  the  only  easy  and 
proper  x)reparation  for  more  advanced  drawing,  be  it  practical  or  tech- 
nological or  for  prospective  picture  making.  Hitherto  all  elementary 
drawing  has  been  either  misdirected  either  in  copying  shaded  ])ictiires 
or,  what  is  little  better,  in  stiff  and  formal  "systems."  When  all  can 
design  and  all  know  something  about  decorative  art  the  mystery  will 
depart  and  the  world  feel  less  awed  before  old  masters  and  modern 
gothic  churches;  neither  will  it  believe  that  a  pile  of  building  is  neces- 
sarily beautiful  because  it  cost  fifteen  milliou  dollars. 

MORAL  EFFECTS  OF  ART  INSTRUCTION. 

I  cannot  urge  too  earnestly  or  too  often  on  clergymen,  as  on  parents, 
the  fact  that  an  interesting  industry  is  conducive  to  moral  culture. 
Boys  who  are  really  absorbed  in  some  kind  of  industrious  amusement 

*  Mr.  Williani  Morris,  the  emiiieut  poet  and  artist,  speaks  to  the  same  eflect  iu  his 

recent  address  at  the  opening  of  a  tine  art  and  industrial  exhihitiou  at  Manchester, 

England : 

In  tnith,  these  decorative  arts,  when  they  are  genuine,  real  from  the  root  up,  have 
one  claim  to  be  considered  serious  matters  which  even  the  creater  works  do  iu  a  way 
lack,  and  this  claiui  is  that  they  are  the  direct  expression  ot  the  thoughts  aud  aspira- 
tions of  the  mass  of  the  people;  and  I  assert  that  the  hifi;her  class  of  artist,  the  indi- 
vidual artist — he  whose  work  is,  as  it  were,  a  work  ij|itsell' —  cannot  live  healthily  and 
happily  without  the  lower  kind  of  art — if  we  mustxaU  it  lower— the  kind  which  we 
may  tbink  of  as  cooperative  art,  and  which,  when  iMi  genuine,  gives  your  great 
man,  be  ho  never  so  great,  the  peaceful  and  neautiful  surroundings  and  the  sympa- 
thetic audience  which  he  justly  thinks  he  has  a  right  to. 
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are  kept  out  of  much  mischief.  The  world,  unfortunately,  while  it  ob- 
serves those  who  are  always  in  mischief,  takes  no  note  of  those  who  are 
kept  out  of  it.  How  much  the  more,  therefore,  is  art  industry  in  schools 
to  be  commended,  since  it  not  only  keeps  children  busy  as  an  amuse- 
ment, but  aids  them  practically  as  to  future  callings.  Year  by  year 
sees  the  old  bugbear  fading  away,  the  demon  of  our  childhood,  which 
taught  that  as  all  medicines  to  be  effective  must  needs  be  nauseous  so 
all  school  study  must  needs  be  wearisome  and  painful.  I  am  sure  that 
industrial  art  will  go  far  to  make  children  love  school.  In  England 
rural  clergymen  and  their  wives  soon  saw  into  this,  and  Mrs.  Jebb,  of 
Ellesmere,  was  the  first  to  establish  village  art  schools.  But  if  it  be 
advisable  from  moral  grounds  to  teach  children  some  way  to  employ 
their  leisure  pleasantly,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  immense  number  of 
the  older  grown  who  rush  into  vice,  impelled  by  the  sheer  ennui  of  idle- 
ness f  Here  is  an  immense  number  of  girls  knowing  nothing  but  a  little 
plain  sewing,  or,  in  the  higher  grades,  a  little  piano  playing.  They 
cannot  all  get  places  in  shops  or  factories,  and  if  they  do  many  of  them 
break  down.  When  a  rainy  day  comes  there  is  suffering  indeed.  At 
Buch  a  time  almost  any  fancy  work,  however  trifling,  often  intervenes 
to  save  them  from  ruin.  There  are  now  many  thousands  of  young 
women  in  America  who  owe  the  real  comfort,  or  what  constitutes  the 
enjoyment,  of  life  to  the  teaching  or  making  what  is  in  itself  almost 
worthless,  to  feeble  cards  and  washy  plaques  and  wretched  drawing 
and  daubing ;  yet  it  saves  them.  How  much  better  would  it  be  if  they 
understood  design  and  the  decorative  arts,  which  are  not  more  difficult 
and  which  are  far  more  certain  to  command  a  market! 

There  is  another  class  of  young  people,  mostly  female,  who,  having 
taken  the  first  step  iti  vice,  linger  awhile  before  the  second,  and  then  are 
rapidly  and  utterly  degraded.  If  we  look  through  the  ranks  of  the  un- 
educated, half  educated,  or  even  so-called  educated  young  women,  how 
many  are  there  who  have  any  resources  to  fill  up  their  leisure!  Is  it  a 
wonder  that  they  gossip,  and  thereby  develop  the  sociable  evil,  who  makes 
even  more  mischief  than  her  humbler  sister,  the  social  evilT  I  do  not 
think  that  among  the  best  educated  there  is  one  in  ten  who  has  any 
handwork  or  resource,  artistic  or  literary,  in  which  she  really  delights. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  men.  Hence  ^' politic^,''  gossip,  and  the  most 
frivolous  waste  of  time.  The  clergy  know  this,  and  they  would  wel- 
come any  remedy  for  it.  When  1  recently  published  in  The  Messenger 
an  appeal  to  them  to  aid  in  introducing  art  into  schools  on  moral 
grounds,  I  began  at  once  to  receive,  as  I  still  do,  letters  from  clergymen 
all  over  the  country  in  reference  to  the  subject.  It  is  a  fact  that  when 
a  girl  once  masters  an  art  she  generally  I'emains  true  to  it  and  makes 
the  most  of  it.  Its  practice  jives  a  certain  sense  of  superiority  and  of 
self  reliance  which  goes  fir  to  strengthen  morals  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word. 
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INDUSTRIAL  ART  AS  AX  ECONOMIC  FACTOR. 

There  is  not  one  person  living,  having  the  usual  command  of  brain 
and  hands,  who  cannot  learn  to  design  well  in  simply  decorative  draw- 
ing  in  a  few  weeks,  or,  in  extremest  cases,  in  a  few  months,  if  he  or  she 
will  try  to  acquire  it  There  is  not  one  person  who  can  execute  simple 
design  who  cannot  also  master  one  or  more  minor  arts.  And  finally 
there  is  no  youth  of  either  sex  who  understands  one  minor  art  who  can- 
not make  a  living  by  it  or  by  teaching  it.  By  mastering  an  art  I  do 
not  mean  the  ability  to  feebly  copy  a  wreath  of  flowers  on  a  china  plate 
or  to  indifferently  hammer  on  a  brass  plaque  a  borrowed  pattern.  As 
it  is  within  the  power  of  all  to  learn  design,  so  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  per- 
fect themselves  in  these  art«,  without  a  master.  All  that  they  require 
is  will  and  industrious  application.  This  is  not  mere  theory.  It  has 
been  proved  in  millions  of  instances.  Th6  history  of  whole  countries, 
nations,  and  eras  has  proved  it.    I  will  give  the  examples : 

In  the  East  from  remote  times,  during  the  days  of  Greece  and  Bome 
and  through  the  European  Middle  Ages,  the  conditions  of  life  were  such 
that  but  for  hand  made  minor  art  the  number  of  paupers  would  have 
been  literally  overpowering.  Nothing  produces  idlers  and  beggars  so 
much  as  aristocracy  or  an  extravagant  and  wealthy  court  and  nobility, 
and  society  was  then  entirely  aristocratic.  Yet  there  were  fewer  pau- 
pers then  than  there  are  now,  if  by  paupers  we  mean  the  entirely  de- 
I>endent.  To-day  in  the  United  States  they  wear  good  clothes  and  seem 
well  off,  but  they  depend  on  somebody.  There  have  been  states  of  so- 
ciety in  which  the  producer  was  more  cruelly  taxed,  but  none  in  which 
he  supported  so  many.  It  is  very  creditable  to  the  average  mechanic 
of  the  United  States  that  he  spends  twice  or  thrice  as  much  on  his 
family  as  does  his  British  brother,  but  it  is  very  discreditable  to  his 
family  that  they  take  so  much.  Now,  if  there  were  such  a  demand  for 
hand  made  decoration  in  this  country  as  there  was,  let  us  say,  in  Europe 
five  hundred  years  ago,  if  every  home,  however  small,  were  properly 
adorned,  all  in  the  country  who  are  willing  to  work  would  find  employ- 
ment. It  is  a  curious  reflection  that  even  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  the 
<<  sitting  room  "of  Anne  Hathaway 's  cottage  was  far  more  beautiful 
than  any  drawing  room  in  modem  Philadelphia,  for  it  was  entirely  lined 
with  old  carved  oak.  This  was  the  home  of  people  who  were  then  called 
poor.  The  demand  for  hand  made  decoration  is  coming  very  rapidly. 
When  it  comes,*when  people  learn  the  truth  that  a  thing  is  not  artistic 
because  it  is  beautiful,  there  will  be  a  vast  field  thrown  open  not  only 
to  the  poor,  but  to  the  poor  who  are  neither  very  clever  nor  strong. 
In  any  case  it  is  always  worth  while  to  have  some  art  which  one  can 
always  teach  for  money  or  by  which  one  can  live.  How  many  poor 
young  people,  with  spare  time,  spending  all  they  earn  for  living,  would 
be  really  happy  when  holidays  approach  if  they  had  a  few  dollars 
moref    And  how  certainly  they  could  depend  on  earning  them  if  they 
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could  embroider,  model,  and  ornameDt,  or  color  and  glaze  vases,  carve 
panels,  or  work  in  leather!  It  is  hardly  possible  to  suppose  that  any 
one  who  could  do  all  this  need  be  very  poor.  Yet  all  these  arts,  and 
many  more,  are  actually  within  the  reach  of  all  who  choose  to  master 
them. 

I  have  shown  that  the  expenses  of  designing  and  modelling  amount 
to  so  little  that  they  may  be  introduced  to  the  poorest  country  school. 
I  find  that  embroidery  is  often  made  to  cost  more  than  it  should.  The 
wool  for  crewel,  at  five  cents  a  skein,  crash,  or  common  gray  stuff  of 
several  kinds  costs  very  little.  Scraps  of  velvet,  cloth,  and  ribbon,  for 
appliqu6  work,  are  expensive  or  the  contrary,  as  people  are  careful 
in  collecting.  A  class  may  be  well  taught  in  design,  chiefly  with  the 
blackboard  alone;  beyond  this,  good  wrapping  or  shop  paper  and  lead 
pencils  at  a  cent  apiece  are  not  hard  to  obtain.  No  rule  can  be  laid 
down  as  to  selling  work.  The  pupil  should  not  try  to  sell  anything 
until  it  is  really  well  made.  Unfortunately  the  delight  of  the  amateur 
at  his  own  work  is  always  such  that  his  first  or  at  least  second  or  third 
attempt  always  seems  to  him  to  be  very  valuable,  and  there  are  always 
ignorant  friends  who  are  of  the  same  opinion.  What  has  degraded 
china  painting  is  the  enormous  production  of  it  by  women  who  knew 
nothing  of  design,  and  who  were  accordingly  destitute  of  the  energy 
and  character  which  spring  from  originality. 

OBJECTIONS  C0N81DSBBD. 

I  have  found  that  a  great  deal  of  the  opposition  or  indifference  to  art 
industry  in  schools  comes  from  men  who,  because  they  are  themselves 
ignorant,  do  not  like  to  have  the  whole  world  trained  to  what  they 
are  too  idle  or  stupid  to  master.  Others  argue  that  as  their  children 
are  not  intended  for  pursuits  into  which  art  knowledge  enters  therefore 
no  children  need  or  ought  to  learn  anything  of  the  kind.  In  the  face 
of  these  and  many  other  equally  wise  objections,  such  as  are  generally 
urged  at  meetings  where  the  subject  is  discussed,  the  facts  remain  that 
art  industry  can  be  taught  without  infiringing  on  other  branches  of  ed- 
ucation; that  children  while  at  school  can  learn  to  design  and  model  so 
well  in  a  few  months  with  one  weekly  lesson  as  to  readily  obtain  a  place 
as  underdesigners  in  factories;  and  ttiat,  thirdly,  they  can  even  produce 
wares  which  will  sell.  They  can,  at  the  same  time,  acquire  more  culture 
and  intelligence  than  the  objectors  to  the  system  can  appreciate,  but 
which  is  appreciated  by  all  persons  who  are  themselves  really  well  in- 
formed or  intelligent.  On  this  point  I  speak  with  knowledge  from  ex- 
perience. I  have  observed  that  my  pupils,  from  the  time  they  ceased 
to  be  mere  copyists,  began  to  observe  many  things  to  which  they  were 
previously  indifferent,  and  manifested  the  awakening  of  a  much  higher 
ntelligence. 

But  there  is  a  final  argument  which  cannot  be  resisted ;  it  is  that  tL<^r«k 
is  a  tremendous  demand  among  the  maimfaclxic^T^  ol^^rco^^^sci^  ^\X^c^>»» 
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coantry  for  decorative  artists  and  artisans.  It  was  thought  in  England 
that  the  great  art  schools  of  South  Kensington  and  Manchester  and  such 
places  would  afford  a  supply,  but  it  has  been  as  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  The 
industrial  schools  have  been  as  inadequate.  For  it  is  not  only  a  sup- 
ply of  artistic  goods  that  is  needed,  but  also  a  taste  for  them,  a  manu- 
fiEkctory  and  a  market  as  well  as  a  greater  demand,  and  to  meet  this 
double  want  there  must  be  extensive  radical  art  education  among  the 
people.  The  highest  statesmen  in  Europe  know  this,  and  the  saying  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  cited  in  a  late  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
that  learning  and  earning  should  go  together,  indicates  the  solution  of 
a  great  problem  by  a  brief  rhyme.  True,  there  are  millions  who  do  not 
see  this.  The  year  before  gas  was  introduced  into  Philadelphia  all  her 
most  influentisd  citizens  signed  a  protest  against  lighting  the  city  in 
any  such  abominable  way.  The  light  which  gas  casts  is  trifling  com- 
pared to  the  enlightenment  which  would  result  from  the  reform  in 
education  of  which  I  speak,  yet  there  are  still  many  in  that  very  city 
who  ridicule  the  idea  of  industrial  art  in  schools. 

From  time  to  time  the  world  comes  to  a  period  when  it  discovers  all 
at  once,  like  a  hungry  somnambulist  awaking  in  a  room  full  of  smoking 
charcoal,  that  it  is  both  starving  and  strangling.  It  cries  now  that  in 
education  we  are  starving  for  fresh  knowledge  and  are  being  stifled 
with  old  methods.  People  are  beginning  to  think  there  must  be  some 
shorter  and  more  practical  cut  to  drawing  than  all  the  old  road,  with 
its  blocks,  perspective,  diagrams,  and  geometry,  ever  indicated.  These 
are  all  good  in  their  way,  but  there  is  no  practical  easy  introduction  to 
the  art.  There  is  a  gprowing  belief  that  all  study  may  be  made  easier. 
There  maybe  no  ''royal  road''  to  mathematics,  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  the  way  to  everything  should  be  over  corduroy  planks  and  break- 
neck rocks.  There  must  be  work  to  win  art  or  learning,  but  work  need 
not  be  offensive. 

There  is  a  flnal  plea  to  be  offered  for  the  introduction  of  industrial 
art  into  all  schools.  It  is  that  by  making  hand  work  a  part  of  every 
child's  education  we  shall  destroy  the  vulgar  prejudice  against  work  as 
being  itself  vulgar.  This  we  greatly  need,  for  there  is  no  country  in  the 
world  where  manual  work  is  practically  in  so  little  respect  or  where 
there  are  so  many  trying  to  get  above  it  as  in  this  American  republic. 
We  have  had  those  who  proclaimed  that  work  is  only  flt  for  negroes  or 
mudsills.  As  it  is,  the  native  bom  citizen  all  too  eagerly  flies  to  any 
occupation  in  which,  by  wearing  a  black  coat  all  day  and  keeping  his 
hands  soft,  he  makes  one  move  nearer  to  being  ''  a  gentleman."  It  is 
only  in  my  native  land  that  I  ever  heard  a  man  gravely  boast,  as  a 
proof  of  his  social  superiority,  that  he  had  never  done  ^'  a  day's  work^ 
in  his  life.  While  there  are  a  few  superior  to  this  snobbishness,  there 
are  still  millions  who  are  practically  enslaved  by  it.  It  arises  from  the 
fact  that  work — ^hand  work — is  not  as  yet  sufficiently  identified  with 
education  and  culture.    Now,  industrial  art  in  schools,  based  on  design 
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and  associated  with  studies,  will  go  veiy  far  to  make  manual  labor  ^'  re- 
spectable "  in  the  eyes  of  those  professing  democrats  who  pant  for  aris- 
tocracy as  the  hart  for  the  water  brooks.  The  minor  arts  are  as  much 
associated  as  the  fine  arts  with  all  that  pertains  to  the  very  cream  of 
cnltare.  To  know  them  Sit  all  is  to  know  in  time  the  names  and  works 
of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Albrecht  DUrer,  in  a  word,  of  all  the  great  men 
w'hose  names  and  works  cast  the  highest  splendor  on  splendid  ages. 
The  boy  or  girl  who  has  gone  even  but  a  little  way  into  indastrial  art 
\asits  the  great  museums  and  collections  of  this  country  or  of  Europe 
with  a  hundred  times  more  real  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  their 
magnificence  than  can  the  amat^eur  who  has  only  rea^^  though  it  be 
'•  never  so  wisely."  ^o  boy  or  girl  learns  to  design,  model,  and  carve, 
inlay  and  embroider,  without  in  time  reading  with  keenest  interest 
Owen  Jones,  Labarthe,  Fergusson,  Whewell,  and  Dresser,  with  many 
more  such  writers.  And  with  such  practical  knowledge  and  reading 
every  object  of  taste  and  almost  every  book  reveal  beauties  and  awaken 
associations  such  as  the  many  envy  and  the  few  possess ;  for  the  one 
who  has  worked  in  industrial  art.  understands  and  feels  decoration  and 
beauty  as  no  mere  reader  can.  1  once  read  through  all  that  1  could  get 
on  wood  engraving,  but  two  days'  work  at  a  block  taught  me  more 
than  a  library  on  the  subject  could  have  done.  For  of  all  learning  since 
books  were  invented  there  was  never  aught  like  experience,  and  of  all 
experience  there  is  none  like  one's  own. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  industrial  art  may  not  only  be  taught 
in  schools,  but  also  form  the  subject  or  principle  of  a  club,  a  society,  or 
a  private  class,  or  be  practised  by  a  family  or  an  individual.  There 
should  be  indeed  a  ladies'  industrial  art  association  in  every  village.  It 
will  promote  culture ;  it  will  or  should  lead  to  much  reading  of  history 
and  its  social  developments,  and  it  will  be  a  source  of  pecuniary  profit. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  in  most  instances  these  private  societies  will 
aid  the  local  schools  by  teaching  and  by  joint  sales.  Where  even  two 
or  three  unite  for  such  a  purpose  they  will  find  that  mutual  aid  and 
consultatiou  are  quite  equivalent  to  a  teacher.  Last,  not  least,  I  can 
assure  them  that  the  work  is  fascinating  or  agreeable  to  a  degree  which 
none  can  realize  who  has  not  attempted  it.  When  asked  what  was  most 
remarkable  in  the  ladies'  art  club  of  which  I  am  president,  I  replied, 
"  The  love  of  the  students  for  their  work." 
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LETTER. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington^  J).  C,  December  4,  1882. 
Sir  :  The  legal  school  age  iii  most  of  our  public  school  systems  be- 
gins at  the  sixth  year;  in  all  our  cities  a  very  large  share  of  child  life 
below  that  age  is  outside  of  school  influences  and  often  destitute  of  the 
training  that  orderly  family  life  bestows.  This  condition  is  a  danger- 
ous one  for  the  exposed  children  and  ultimately  for  the  communities  in 
which  they  live,  and  educators  and  philanthropists  are  thinking  much 
abcmt  what  should  be  done. 

The  same  question  in  France  has  been  cousidereil  with  great  serious- 
ness, and  some  important  results  of  this  study  will  be  found  in  the  ac- 
companying paper  on  maternal  schools,  which  I  liavc  the  honor  to 
recommend  for  publication  as  a  circular  of  information. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON, 

Commiiifthner, 
The  Hon.  xha  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Publication  approved. 


U.  M.  TKLLER, 

Secretary, 
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The  term  ''  eeole  inaternellc,"  which  is  here  translated  literally,  is  the 
French  equivalent  of  the  German  *'  Mutterschule,''  which  has  been  used 
to  sigiiifv  the  care  and  education  of  young  children  by  the  mother 
until  their  sixth  or  seventh  year.  Comenius,  also,  in  the  *'  Schola  In- 
fantia*,''  uses  the  same  expression  in  a  discussicm  of  the  length  of 
time  to  be  allowed  children  in  the  '^  materna  schola,''  that  is,  in  the 
mother's  charge,  before  sending  them  to  the  public  schools,  and  he  sets 
the  limit  at  six  years.  He  furthermore  lays  down  precepts  in  that  trea- 
tise f#r  the  guidance  of  mothers  and  others  who  have  charge  of  chil- 
dren during  their  earliest  years  which  resemble  very  closely  the  sub- 
stance of  the  modern  programmes  arranged  for  the  same  purpose. 
This  idea  of  the  combined  protection  and  instruction  which  are  ordi- 
narily affoi'ded  children  by  their  parents  is  transferred  in  the  expres- 
sion ''  maternal  schools"  to  those  institutions  which  have  been  estab- 
lished for  children  who  do  not  have  the  advantages  of  the  proper  atten- 
tion of  their  natural  protectors.  As  far  as  education  is  concerned,  these 
institutions  have  the  same  object  in  view  with  judicious  parents,  use 
methods  of  instruction  similar  to  theirs,  and  are  intended  to  be,  as 
far  as  possible,  a  substitute  for  them  in  practical  effect.  "  Maternal 
schools,''  therefore,  are  not  schools  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
but,  as  their  name  implies,  establishments  designed  to  take  charge  of 
young  children  before  they  are  old  enough  to  enter  the  primary  schools. 
They  were  originally  intendi^d  as  places  of  shelter  (sallesd'asile),  where 
the  very  young  children  of  the  laboring  classes  could  be  taken  care  of 
in  the  absence  of  their  parents  during  the  da}',  and  this  name  is  used 
as  synonymous  with  the  more  expressive  6cole  maternelle. 

ORIGIN   AND   GROWTH   OF  MATERNAL   SCUOOLS. 

The  origin  of  schools  of  this  character  in  France  may  be  referred  back 
^  » 1771,  when  Oberlin  founded  the  schools  which  afterwards  became  so 
.  ^j  •:dous,  but  the  institution  did  not  take  root  until  1826.  In  that  year 
cecommittee  of  charitable  ladies,  one  of  whom  was  Mme.  Millet,  estab- 
liiS(ied  the  tirst  salle  d'asile  in  Paris  m  a  place  belonging  to  the  Hospice 
de4  Mt^nages,  where  they  brought  together  eighty  chiklren.  The  estab- 
lishment was  supported  by  the  general  management  of  asylums.  The 
idei  was  a  fruitful  one,  and  only  needed  judicious  regulation  in  its  prac- 
tical ai)plication.  A  successful  effort  was  made  in  this  direction  by  M. 
Cociin,  who  established  the  first  model  salle  d'asile,  to  whiclsi^  ^ 'svw: -i*.^- 
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knowledgment  of  bis  labors,  liis  name  was  officially  given  by  au  ordi- 
nance of  March  22, 1S31.  Soon  afterwards  the  institution  was  takea 
from  the  class  of  charitable  establishments,  to  which  it  ha<l  belonged, 
and  was  made  a  part  of  the  system  of  national  educational  institutions. 
This  was  effected  by  the  ordinance  of  December  22,  1837;  nearly  twenty 
years  later,  the  decree  of  March  21,  1S55,  and  the  regulation  of  the 
22d  of  March,  1855,  established  the  programme  of  instruction  and  in- 
dicated the  character  of  the  method  under  which  the  schools  were  to 
be  conducted.  Some  idea  of  the  recent  growth  of  the  institution  is 
given  by  the  following  figures.  The  number  of  schools  of  this  character 
in  1879  was  4,446,  which  increased  to  4,665  in  1880.  There  were  7,169 
directresses  or  subdirectresses  in  the  latter  year,  of  whom  5,478  belonged 
to  religious  bodies.  The  schools,  which  are  divided  into  public  and  pri- 
vate, received  together  606,014  children,  467,533  of  whom  were  taken 
into  the  public  and  138,481  into  the  private  institutions.  The  public 
schools  (both  lay  and  sectarian)  had  an  attendance  of  50,630  paying  chil- 
dren, and  the  private  48,844,  so  that  506,540  children  were  admitted  gratis. 
The  character  of  these  schools  has  changed  somewhat  during  the  last 
few  years,  so  that  changes  have  been  necessary  in  the  corps  of  teachers 
and  in  other  respects.  The  increase  of  scholars  and  paucity  of  teach- 
ers have  led  the  government  to  make  regulations  effecting  an  improved 
organization  of  the  system  and  providing  an  efficient  inspection  and 
direction  of  the  schools  and  a  systematic  course  of  instruction.  The 
directresses  and  teachers  are  trained  for  their  work  in  special  normal 
schools  adapted  to  the  purpose.^  Special  instructions  have  also  been 
issued  for  the  construction  of  suitable  buildings  for  the  use  of  these 
schools,  the  sanitary  precautions  being  modified  to  meet  the  nee<l8 
of  the  young  inmates.  A  trans-lation  of  these  instructions  will  be  found 
at  page  12. 


'  Th«  decree  of  July  iJ7,  iHc^i,  reads  as  foUowH  : 

Akt.  1.  The  Pape-Cariiantier  school  bhaU  henceforth  be  devot«'d  to  preparing  diwct- 
reiiHeH  and  profesHors  for  theuoriuul  courses  of  maternal  8oh<»ols  established  in  thedii- 
ferent  academies  (educational  districts)  either  as  independent  establishments  or  as 
annexes  to  the  normal  school  for  female  teachers. 

Art.  2.  Tlie  education  in  this  school  shall  be  free.  Kntrance  is  to  bo  obtained  by 
competitive  examination.  The  school  will  be  supported  by  State  funds,  by  the  de- 
partments, by  the  communes,  or  by  ])rivate  individual.<«. 

Art.  3.  Candidates  for  admission  must  fultU  the  following  comlitions  :  ^ 

(1)  They  must  be  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age  at  the  date  of  applies 
tion  (suitable  allowances  will  be  made  in  this  respect) ;  no  lapplicant  shall  be  allowc 
to  present  herself  for  examination  more  than  three  times.  t^ 

(2)  They  must  be  provided  with  certificates  of  qnalification  for  the  managem«k  % 
of  maternal  schools,  together  with  a  superior  or  elementary  diploma. 

(3)  They  must  have  agreed  to  devote  themselves  to  teaching  for  t<»n  years. 
Art.  4.  The  examination  for  admission  will  embrace  three  divisions : 

(1)  fVntten  examinations  (under  the  supervision  of  the  inspector  of  the  acadeay), 
viz :  (a)  A  composition  upon  some  subject  taken  from  the  programme  of  mat^nai 
schools.     (6)  A  comp<»sition  upon  some  question  as  to  the  method  of  instruction  ofrery 
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ORGANIZATION   AND   OBJECTS   OF  MATERNAL   SCHOOLS. 

The  following  pages  contain  the  substance  of  tlie  regulations  of  the 
superior  council  of  i)ublic  instruction  resi)ecting  the  organization  of 
maternal  schools. 

No  public  maternal  school  shall  receive  more  than  I.IO children  with- 
out special  authority.  The  children  are  to  be  divided  into  two  section*^ 
(according  to  age),  with  a  further  subdivision  into  gi'oups  if  the  number 
of  scholars  requires  it,  each  group  being  under  the  charge  of  one  of  the 
mistresses  of  the  school. 

The  object  of  the  dilierent  courses  of  the  maternal  sch^,  as  delined 
by  the  decree  of  August  2,  1881,  is  to  commence  the  physical,  intellect- 
ual, and  moral  education  of  young  children;  or,  in  the  words  of  the  de- 
cree, to  give  to  children  under  the  school  age  "  the  care  and  attention 
which  their  physicfil,  intellectual,  and  moral  development  requires,'-  and 
prepare  them  to  receive  instruction  in  primary  schools. 

The  maternal  school  is  not  a  school  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 
It  forms  the  transition  from  the  family  to  the  school.  It  preserves  the 
aflectionate  and  indulgent  gentleness  of  the  family,  while  initiating  the 
children  into  the  habits  of  work  and  regularity  of  the  school.  A  tf?a<5h«» 
er's  success  in  such  a  school  is  not  to  be  judged,  therefore,  by  the  quan- 
tity of  information  communicated  to  the  pupils,  but  by  the  amount  of 
gooil  influences  which  the  children  show  they  are  subject  to,  by  the 
pleasure  they  take  in  the  school,  and  by  the  habits  of  order,  neatness, 
politeness,  attention,  obedience,  and  the  intellectual  activity  they  have 
acquired,  (.'onsequentl}',  the  directresses  of  these  schools  ought  to  en- 
deavor to  furnish  the  primary  schools  with  children  well  prepared  to  be 
instructed  rather  than  with  pupils  already  somewhat  advanced  iu  edu- 
cation.    All  the  exercises  of  the  maternal  school  are  conducted  on  thi« 

,voang  children.  Throe  hours  will  be  allowed  for  ewh  composition.  The  text«  will 
!>e  8ent  by  the  central  administration ;  the  work  will  be  corrected  and  the  question 
of  admissibility  decided  by  a  commission  holding  its  sessions  in  Paris. 

(2)  Oral  examinatioiiMf  consisting  of  (piestious  and  answers;  reading,  with  explarii- 
tions,  and  the  correction  of  the  work  of  a  pupil  teacher. 

(S)  Practical  examinaiionM,  consisting  of  lessons  given  iu  a  maternal  school  or  a 
class  of  young  children.  '• 

Art.  5.  Every  applicant  admitteil  to  the  Foutenay  school  after  competitive  exami- 
nation may  elect  the  Pape-Carpantier  sohmd  and  be  admitted  without  further  exami- 
nation. 

Abt.  ti.  The  course  of  study  at  the  school  shall  be  one  year,  at  the  close  of  wliich 
there  shall  be  agraduiitiou  examination  which  all  the  pupils  shall  attend. 

Art.  7.  The  programme  of  instrnction  of  the  school  shall  embrace — 

(1)  A  coarse  of  psychology  and  morals  applied  to  education,  and  a  course  of  his- 
torical criticism  of  the  doctrines  of  pedagogics,  especially  those  concerning  the  edu- 
cation of  very  young  children.  , 

(•2)  Courses  of  instrnction  on  the  different  subjects  taught  in  the  normal  courses 
of  maternal  schools. 

{'A)  Lectures  and  practical  exercises  both  in  the  school  itself  and  in  maternal  kcIiooIk. 

(4)  Infonimtion  on  the  legislation  for  and  management  of  maternal  scIlqoV^. 
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principle.  They  aim  at  the  development  of  the  dififereut  faculties  of  the 
children  without  fatiguing  them,  without  constraint,  and  without  excess 
of  application.  The  end  it  is  desired  to  attain — keeping  in  mind  the 
diversities  of  tem])erament  in  children,  the  precocity  of  some  and  the 
dulness  of  others — is  not  to  make  them  all  reach  a  given  degree  of  skill 
in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  to  make  them  know  thoroughly 
the  little  they  do  know,  and  lead  them  to  become  fond  of  their  tasks 
and  plays,  and  esi>eciall3'  to  keep  them  from  feeling  a  distaste  for  those 
earliest  school  exercises  which  so  soon  become  repulsive  unle^ss  great 
patience,  skill,  and  tact  on  the  part  of  the  mistress  succeed  in  making 
them  attractive. 

The  effects  upon  a  child  who  has  passed  his  earliest  ye^rs  at  a  maternal 
school  should  be  sound  health;  hearing,  sight,  and  touch  already  some- 
what trained  by  a  graded  series  of  the  plays,  games,  and  little  experi- 
ments which  are  calculated  to  educate  the  senses;  clear,  although  infan 
tile,  ideas  of  the  rudiments  of  what  will  subsequently  be  the  subjects  of 
primary  instruction ;  the  beginnings  of  habits  and  dispositions  favor- 
able to  future  education ;  a  taste  for  gymnastics,  for  singing,  and  for  draw- 
ing; an  eagerness  to  listen,  observe,  question, and  answer;  the  power 
of  attention;  a  generally  quickened  intelligence  and  a  mind  open  to  re- 
ceive good  moral  influences.  With  such  a  i)reparation,  a  few  pages  moi-e 
or  less  of  the  spelling  book  are  of  little  consequence. 

COURSE   OF   STUDY. 

The  method  of  instruction  adopted  in  maternal  schools  is  in  accord 
ance  with  the  above  principloj,  and,  as  the  name  implies,  consists  in 
imitating  as  closely  as  possible  the  process  of  education  adopted  by  an 
intelligent  and  devoted  mother.  Since  it  is  not  proposed  in  such  schools 
to  develop  or  exercise  one  order  of  faculties  to  the  detriment  of  others, 
but  to  develoi)  all  harmoniously,  no  method  of  instruction  destined  to 
a  special  end  is  followed,  but  the  simplest  exercises  are  taken  from  dif- 
ferent special  courses,  in  order  to  form  a  course  of  instruction  suited  to 
the  divers  needs  of  small  children  and  calculated  to  bring  all  their  fac- 
ulties into  play.  The  exercises  are  varied  and  comprise  object  lessons, 
familiar  t^lks,  singing,  the  first  attempts  at  drawing,  reading,  arith- 
metic, «&c.,  together  with  bodily  exercise,  plays  and  games  of  all  kinds, 
and  simjjle  gymnastics.  The  following  extract  from  the  plan  of  the 
course  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  mode  and  character  of  the  in- 
struction : 

riKST  rinxciPLKs  or  mohai.  KmcAiiox. 

Sei'tion  of  smati  ihildrcu  {thildren  of  '4  to  .'»  years). — Att«*ntioii  givtiii  to  teaching  the 
children  good  habits,  wiifning  their  att'ection.  and  |nvventing  f|iiHiTeliing  among 
them.     First  ideas  of  right  and  wrong. 

Section  of  children  from  5  to  7  years,  or  infant  class. —  Simple  familiar  taIkH  during 
all  th«  exercis*?8  and  recreations  of  the  chiss.  Short  poems  for  chihlren  explaineil  and 
committed  tu  memory.     Short  stories  with  a  moral  rehited  to  the  children,  followed 
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by  questions  demgued  to  briug  out  the  points  and  show  if  they  have  been  under- 
stood.    Children's  songs. 

Great  care  is  meauwliile  given  by  the  mistress  to  correct  any  bad  tendencies  in  the 
chihlren. 

OBJKCT  LKSSOXS  — COMMON'  THINGS,    FIRST  IDEAS  OF   XATl'RAL   HISTORY. 

Section  of  small  children  (2  to  5  years). — Names  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  human 
body  ;  of  the  principal  animals  of  the  district;  of  the  plants  which  serve  for  food  or 
are  commonly  seen  by  the  children  (such  as  trees  in  the  court  or  by  the  roadside, 
familiar  flowers,  ^c. ). 

Names  and  uses  of  things  which  the  children  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing  (clothing, 
things  about  the  house,  articles  of  food,  &c.). 

Study  of  colors  and  forms  by  means  of  playthings ;  ideas  about  day  and  night;  ob- 
servations upon  the  duration  of  time  (honr,  day,  week) ;  the  name  of  the  day,  of 
the  previous  day,  of  the  following  day.     The  child's  age. 

The  attention  of  the  children  is  directed  to  the  differences  between  warmth  and  coldi 
rainy  and  pleasant  weather ;  observations  on  the  season  of  the  year,  the  labors  which 
belong  to  it,  its  productions. 

First  training  of  the  senses  by  brief  experimental  exercises,  such  as  comparison  and 
distinction  of  colors  and  shades  of  colors  ;  of  forms;  of  lengths;  of  weights;  of  tem- 
peratures ;  of  sounds  ;  of  odors  and  tastes. 

Section  of  children  from  ^  to  7  years. — Elementary  ideas  of  the  human  body;  hy- 
gienic advice  in  small  things;  elementary  comparative  study  of  the  animals,  plants, 
ttones,  and  metals  which  the  children  know ;  of  a  few  plants  used  for  food ;  and  of 
some  of  the  stones  and  metals  of  common  use. 

Air  and  water  (steam,  clouds,  rain,  snow,  ice).  Brief  object  lessons,  always  with 
the  objects  before  the  eyes  and  in  the  hands  of  the  children.  Exercises  and  familiar 
talks  to  teach  the  children  the  first  elements  of  common  knowledge  (such  as  symmetry, 
left  and  right,  names  of  the  days  and  seasons,  distinction  between  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral,  the  seasons,  &c.),  and  particularly  to  lead  them  to  observe,  compare, 
question,  and  remember. 

Other  subjects,  such  as  drawing,  readiug  and  writing,  and  rudiment- 
ary arithmetic,  are  taught  in  a  similar  familiar  way  with  cubes^  balls, 
rods,  and  other  objects  before  the  children  and  in  their  hands. 

These  object  lessons,  drawing,  arithmetic,  plays,  &c.,  should  be  com- 
bined as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to  bear  on  the  same  object  in  different 
ways  and  make  the  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  children  more  durable. 
Moreover,  the  order  of  the  lessons  is  regulated,  to  some  extent,  by  the 
seasons  in  which  these  are  given.  For  example,  the  objecte  used  or  pro- 
duced during  a  given  month  are  made  the  subjects  of  the  talks  and  ex- 
ercises for  that  month.  The  following  extract  from  the  programme  will 
serve  as  an  illustration : 

OCTOBER. 

Object  lesson. —  Stories,  talks,  questions,  with  the  objects  shown  to  the  children  as  far 
as  possible.  The  vintage:  Vine,  grapes,  wine,  vat,  cask,  bottle,  glass,  corks,  litre, 
cider,  hops,  beer. 

Drawing. — Drawing  in  outline,  made  on  a  blackboard  by  the  mLstress;  only  those 
drawings  to  be  copied  by  the  children  which  are  simple  and  easy  enough  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  little  drawing  course  prescribed  by  the  programme.  A  grape,  a  c:rape 
leaf,  press,  vat,  cask,  bottle,  glass,  funnel,  litre. 

Songs  andplays.—kwUwimj  by  Delbruck.     Play,  The  Cooper. 
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I>KCEMBRR. 

Ohjtvt  Usson. —  Heating:  Cold,  snow,  ice,  uvu]aucbe»;  Switzerland;  the  Alpn; 
dkateH,  sleds;  tbermometerK ;  stove,  fireplace;  wood,  charcoal,  matches;  chilhlainH, 
coldR.     The  hearth  ;  the  family. 

Drawing. —  Skate,  sled,  thermometer,  stove,  fireplace,  bellows,  shovel,  tongs,  fire 
engine. 

Songs  and  plays. —  The  Little  Chimney  Sweep,  by  Mine.  l*ai)e-C*arpt»ntier.  The  P'lre, 
by  Delbnick. 

APRIL. 

Obj«:t  lesion. — Vegetation:  Grains,  roots,  stem,  flowers,  A:  c.     Insects:  Cockchafers 
caterpillars,  silk  worms.     Birds' nests.     Usefnluess  of  birtls.     Swallows. 
Ihramng, —  Flowers,  leaves,  beans,  peas,  potatoes. 
A^ongs  and  plays. —  Spring,  by  Delbmck;  The  Silk  Worm,  by  Mme.  Pape-Carp<'ntier. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

The  followiDg  special  iiistructioiis  fur  tbecoiistniclioii  of  buildings  for 
the  maternal  scliools  havo  been  adopted  by  the  eoniniittee  on  school 
buildings : 

SPKCIAL  IXSTRICTIOXS. 

• 

The  maternal  school  bnilding  comprises  (I)  a  vestibule,  which  serves  as  a  waiting 

room  for  the  parents;  (ii)  one  or  two  school  rooms,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 

of  the  decree  of  Angnst  2, 1881 ;  (3)  a  covered  and  inclosed  courtyard  ;  (4)  a  kitchen  for 

preparing  or  warming  the  children's  foo<l ;  (5)  a  court  for  recreation,  or  jdaygrouud 

with  a  small  garden  attached;  (6)  a  place  screeneil  otf,  provided  with  privies  and 

urinals  for  the  children  ;  (7)  accommodations  for  the  directress  an«l  for  the  subdirect- 

ress,  if  there  is  room. 

1.  (ienci'al  conditions. 

Articlk  1.  The  locality  destined  fora  maternal  school  should  be  central,  with  plenty 
of  free  air,  easy  of  a^'cess,  at  a  distance  from  any  noisy,  unhealthy,  or  dangerous  man- 
ufacturing or  other  establishment,  and  at  least  100  metres  (about  110  yai-ds)  from 
any  c'emetery. 

If  the  ground  is  moist  it  must  be  drained.  The  superficial  ext-ent  of  the  ground  is 
to  be  determined  at  the  rate  of  about  8  square  metres  (26.4  sQuai*e  feet)  per  scholar. 
It  should  not  be  in  any  case  less  than  4(X)  square  metres  (1,320  square  feet). 

Art.  2.  The  arrangement  of  the  buildings  will  be  determined  by  the  climate  of  th<. 
locality,  taking  into  account  the  hygienic  conditions,  exposure,  the  shape  and  ilimen- 
sions  of  the  lot,  the  amount  of  space  to  be  left  open  to  the  sky,  and  particularly  th( 
distance  from  other  buildings. 

If  the  maternal  school  forms  part  of  a  school  group,  care  must  betaken  nor  to  pla<'«- 
the  building  between  the  boys*  and  girls'  schools. 

Art.  3.  All  the  premises  occupied  by  tho^children  shall  be  on  thegix)und  fiftor. 

The  ground  floor  shall  be  raised  three  steps,  of  O.lo.mctre  ((J  inches)  each,  abov<«  tUt* 
level  of  the  ground  out-side. 

Akt.  4.  The  school  buildings  shall  be  used  only  for  school  )>urposcs. 

2.  School  rooms. 

Akt.  o.  If  the  building  contains  two  school  rooms  they  shall  not  be  contiguous. 
Both  shall  communicate  with  the  covered  yard,  either  directly  or  by  passages  or  gal- 
leries of  at  least  1.5  metres  (5  feet)  in  width. 

Art.  ().  The  school  rooms  shall  be  rectangular  in  form.  Their  floor  space  shall  Im3 
of  sufficient  extent  to  assure  a  minimum  of  0.8  square  metre  (2.6  square  feet)  to  each 
child.  Their  height  to  the  ceiling  shall  be  4  metres  (13  feet)  and  maximum  wi<lth  8 
metres  (26  feet  3  inches). 
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Akt.  7.  The  tiooring  sball  Imi  of  hard  wood,  laid,  if  ponsible,  upon  bitumen.  How- 
ever, in  places  wberc  they  are  the  only  woods  easily  attainable,  fir  and  pine  may 
be  used  in  the  form  of  slatH,  aft4?r  dipping  in  boiling  linseed  oil.  If  the  floor  has  no 
cellar,  it  will  be  laid  upon  a  platform  or  layer  of  material  impervious  to  moisture. 

Art.  p.  The  roiling  shall  ha  plain  and  smooth.  A  north  and  south  line  shall  be 
traced  upon  it.  There  shall  be  no  cornice  around  the  walls.  The  angles  formed  by 
♦he  meeting  of  the  walls  (and  partitions)  shall  be  rounded  in  a  curve  with  a  radius 
of  0.1  metre  (4  inches).  All  the  interior  facings  shall  have  a  smooth  coating  which 
can  be  frequently  washed.  There  shall  be  a  wainscot  1  metre  (3.3  feet)  high  in  each 
school  room. 

Art.  9.  The  doors  shall  be  single,  preferably,  and  0.9  metre  (3  feet)  wide.  No 
doors  shall  open  directly  from  the  Rchool  rooms  to  the  outside  of  the  building  (streets, 
roads,  or  courts). 

Art.  10.  Lighting  from  the  ceiling  is  forbidden.  The  windows  shall  be  placed  in 
the  two  longitudinal  walls  of  the  school  rooms.  They  shall  be  rectangular  or  slightly 
arched.  Their  number  and  dimensions  shall  be  so  determined  as  to  i)enuit  the  light 
to  reach  all  parts  of  the  room.  The  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the  lintel  to  the  ceil- 
ng  shall  be  about  O.'i  metre  (8  inches).  The  sills  shall  slope  on  both  faces  and  ahall 
not  be  more  than  1.2  metres  (4  feet)  from  the  ground.  The  sashes  shall  be  made  iu 
two  parts  which  can  be  ojiened  separately  for  ventilation. 

Art.  11.  A  stove  shall  be  placed  in  every  school  room,  having  a  water  reservoir 
with  free  evaporating  surface.  These* stoves  shall  be  provided  with  a  doubl  metallic 
or  a  terra  «otta  envelope.  They  shall  be  surrounded  with  an  iron  grating  aud  shall 
contain  no  ovens  or  plate  warmers.  The  stovepipe  shall  not  pass  over  the  heads  of 
the  children.  The  children  shall  not  be  placed  nearer  the  stove  than  1.25  metres  (4 
feet).    Cast  iron  stoves  which  give  out  heat  directly  into  the  room  shall  not  be  used. 

Art.  12.  Suitable  arrangement^^  for  adequate  ventilation  of  all  parts  of  the  room 
must  be  made  concurrently  with  the  heating.  Theopenings  for  the  admission  of  pure 
air  (which  must  be  taken  directly  from  the  outside  of  the  buildings)  and  those  for  the 
escape  of  the  bad  air  must  be  large  enough  to  prevent  choking  by  obste'uctions. 

3.  Court  yardy  clothes  room ^  washetandSj  lounges. 

Art.  li^.  The  yard  shall  have  an  area  of  about  0.8  square  metre  (2.6  square  feet) 
]>er  scholar,  and  a  height  of  4  metres  (13  feet)  to  the  ceiling.  The  court  yard  shall  be 
constructed  in  conformity  with  articles  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  and  12  preceding. 

The  furniture  shall  consist  of  pegs  for  hanging  clothes,  and  open  work  shelves  ar- 
ranged along  the  walls;  two  or  three  wooden  camp  beds;  fixed  seats  with  backs) 
placed  around  the.  court  near  the  walls;  lunch  tables  and  movable  seats. 

Art.  14.  Washstands  shall  be  placed  at  one  end  of  the  court  in  a  place  screened  off 
by  lattice  work  1.2  metres  (4  feet)  high,  with  doors  for  entrance  and  exit.  The  height 
of  the  basius  above  the  ground  shall  not  exceed  0.5  metre  (1  foot  7  inches).  There 
shall  be  one  basin  for  every  ten  children.  The  ground  of  this  jKirt  of  the  court  shall 
be  tiled,  cemented,  paved  with  flags  or  with  bitumen. 

4.  Kitchen. 

Art.  15.  The  kitchen  shall  be  in  easy  communication  with  the  court  yard.  It  shaH 
receive  light  and  air  directly  from  the  outside  of  the  building.  The  floor  shall  be 
paved  with  tiles  or  flags  or  be  cemented. 

5.  Play  ground  J  garden. 

Art.  16.  The  playground  shall  have  an  extent  of  about  3  s«iuare  metres  (10  square 
feet)  per  child.     It  shall  not  contain  less  than  150  metres  (500  square  feet)  in  aa^  e^si^. 

Art.  17.  The  ground  shall  be  of  sand.     Bitanxen,  \)\iv\tv^,  c»\  wwwwV 't^vaJ^v*^  >x^^ 
only  in  the  passagps  and  foot  paths. 
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The  x^sissagcs  and  foot  paths  shall  not  be  raised.  If  the  ground  is  .slo)>iiig  the  in- 
cline shall  not  exceed  0.03  metre  per  metre  (1  inch  to  3  feet). 

The  levelling  shall  be  done  so  as  to  allow  water  to  flow  off. 

Waste  water  and  sl«ps  shall  not  be  conducted  across  the  playground  in  opeu  con- 
duits. 

Art.  18.  The  playground  shall  be  planted  with  trees  placed  at  a  suitable  distiince 
from  the  buildings  and  arranged  so  as  to  leave  plenty  of  room  for  the  exorcises  and 
games  of  the  children.    A  small  garden  may  be  annexed  to  it. 

A  fountain  of  drinking  water  shall  be  placed  in  the  playground. 

Wooden  Benches,  with  slat  seats  and  backs,  shall  be  placed  around  the  walls  of  the 

inclosure. 

6.  Privies, 

Art.  19.  Every  maternal  school  building  shall  be  provided  with  separate  privies  for 
each  sex  and  with  urinals  for  the  boys.  The  privies  and  urinals  shall  be  in  com- 
munication with  the  court  yard  and  school  rooms  by  a  screened  passage. 

Art.  20.  The  privies  shall  be  placed  so  that  the  prevailing  winds  shall  not  blow  the 
gases  towards  the  buildings  or  the  playground.  They  shall  be  divided  into  compart- 
ments, one  compai-tment  for  about  15  children.  Each  compartment  shall  be  0.55 
metre  (1  foot  10  inches)  wide  and  0.8  metre  (2  feet  7  inches)  deep. 

Art.  21.  The  seat  shall  be  of  wood.  It  shall  be  about  0.23  metre  (9  inches)  high 
and  be  slightly  inclined  forwards. 

The  opening,  oblong  in  shape,  shall  be 'about  0.2  metre  by  0.14  metre  (8  inches  by 
5.5  inches).  It  shall  not  be  more  than  0.05  metre  (2  inches)  from  the  front  edge.  The 
bowl  shall  be  provided  with  apparatus  for  closing  it. 

Art.  22.  The  urinals  shall  be  at  least  equal  in  number  to  the  privies.  The  com- 
partments shall  be  0.35  metre  (14  inches)  wide,  0.25  metre  (10  inches)  deep,  and  0.7 
metre  (2  feet  4  inches)  high. 

Art.  23.  The  walls  and  floors  of  the  privies  and  urinals  shall  be  made  of  imper- 
vious material.  All  the  angles  shall  be  rounded.  An  inclined  trough  shall  be  ar- 
ranged to  convey  the  liquids  to  the  seat,  discharging  above  the  closing  apparatus  of 
the  latter.     Water  service  shall  be  arranged  for  flushing  and  cleansing  the  urinals. 

Art.  24.  The  vaults  may  be  fixed  or  movable.  Movable  vaults  are  to  be  preferred 
when  practicable,  whatever  mode  of  emptying  is  adopted.  They  shall  be  provided 
with  ventilators.  The  fixed  vaults  shall  be  of  small  dimensions,  but  never  less  than 
2  metres  (6  feet  7  inches)  long,  wide,  and  high.  They  shall  be  arched,  built  of  im- 
pervious material,  and  coated  with  cement.  They  shall  be  air  tight,  and  the  bottom 
shall  be  bowl  shaped.  The  corners  shall  be  rounded  to  a  radius  of  0.25  metre  (10  inches). 
They  shall  be  placed  at  a  suitable  distance  from  wells.  They  shall  have  a  vent  pipe, 
which  shall  extend  as  far  above  the  roofs  of  the  privies  van  the  proximity  of  the 
neighboring  buildings  may  require. 

Art.  25.  The  urinals  and  privies  shall  have  no  fasteuings.  They  shall  be  concealed 
by  a  solid  partition  placed  at  a  distance  of  0.6  metre  (2  feet)  from  the  front  of  the 
compartments.  This  partition,  raised  about  0.15  metre  (6  inches)  above  the  ground, 
shall  not  be  higher  than  0.7  metre  (2  feet  4  inches). 

7.  Apartments. 

Art.  26.  The  apartments  of  the  directress  shall  consist  of  two  or  three  rooms,  a 
kitchen,  cellar,  and  closets.  The  total  area  shall  be  about  70  square  metres  (230 
s(piare  feet). 

Art.  27.  The  apartments  of  the  assistant  shall  consist  of  one  room,  with  fire,  and 
closet. 

Art.  28.  The  school  and  these  apartments  shall  be  separate?.  They  shall  have  no 
direct  communication. 

10918—15  M. 
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LETTER. 


Department  op  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington^  J).  C,  December  4, 1882. 

Sir  :  Iq  August,  1881,  a  commission  consistiug  of  Bemhard  Samuel- 
80D,  esquire,  Fellow  of  the  Kojal  Society';  Henry  Enfield  Roscoe, 
esquire,  doctor  of  laws,  fellow  of  the  Rc^'al  Society }  Philip  Magnus, 
esquire^  bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of  science ;  John  Slagg,  esquire ; 
Swire  Smith,  esquire ;  and  William  Woodall,  esquire,  was  appointed 
by  Queen  Victoria  to  inquire  into  the  instruction  of  the  industrial 
classes  of  certain  foreign  countries  in  technical  and  other  subjects,  for 
the  purpose  of  comparison  with  that  of  the  corresponding  classes  in 
Great  Britain;  and  into  the  influence  of  such  instruction  on  manufact- 
uring and  other  industries  in  their  own  and  foreign  countries.  The 
gentlemen  composing  the  commission  were  eminently  fitted  for  the 
special  service  required,  and. as  every  facility  was  accorded  them  in 
prosecuting  their  investigations  their  reports  will  constitute  valuable 
additions  to  the  current  knowledge  upon  the  subjects  of  their  inquiry'. 

A  preliminary  report  was  made  by  the  commission  last  February,  whose 
purpose  was  stated  to  be  ^*to  make  known  without  any  unnecessary  de- 
lay certain  very  recent  changes  in  the  French  laws  on  public  instruc- 
tion, as  well  as  the  purport  of  others  which  are  still  under  considera- 
tion.'' ''  These  changes,"  the  commissioners  affirm,  "  are  att'ectiug  and 
will  further  affect  the  ordinary  and  higher  elementary  instruction,  both 
literary  and  technical,  of  the  workmen  and  foremen  of  France,  and  in 
order  to  show  tkeir  influence  upon  the  former  class  it  will  be  necessary 
to  give  some  accountof  the  recentand  present  position  of  these  branches 
of  instruction  in  that  country.'' 

Since  the  date  of  this  writing  the  changes  in  the  French  laws  re- 
ferred to  have  become  matters  of  general  knowledge,  but  thei,  infor- 
mation which  the  commissioners  give  from  their  own  observation  of 
manual  and  technical  instruction  in  France  is  more  precise  and  of  later 
dat«  than  is  elsewhere  attainable. 

In  view  of  the  growing  interest  in  the  subject  of  industrial  and  tech- 
nical training  and  the  inquiries  constantly  received  in  this  Oflftce  in  ref- 
erence to  it,  I  deem  it  advisable  to  publish  the  preliminary  report  of  the 
royal  commission  for  distribution  in  this  country. 

The  report,  it  will  be  observed,  falls  naturally  into  two  divisions: 
the  first  part  relates  to  general  elementary  instmction,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  commissioners,  cannot  be  omitted  \\\  wci  ^^Mvrek»Xfc^\^^^ 
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means  employed  for  developiug  the  iutelligence  and  skill  of  French 
artisans;  the  second  part  of  the  report  relates  to  the  specific  subject 
of  technical  instruction. 

I  have  tlie  honor  to  recommend  the  above  rei)ort  for  i)ublicatiou  as  a 
circuljir  of  information. 

Very  resi)ect fully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON, 

Co7n7ni88ioner. 
The  Hon.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Publication  approved. 

H.  M.  TELLER, 
^  Secretary, 


TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  FRANCE. 


ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

FIRST  REPORT. 

May  it  please  Your  Majesty,  we,  your  commissioners,  have  found  it 
expedient  to  conduct  our  inquiry  into  the  instruction  of  the  industrial 
classes  as  far  as  possible  under  the  following  he<ads,  namely : 

(1)  The  instruction  of  the  proprietors  and  superior  managers  engaged 
in  industrial  pursuits. 

(2)  That  of  the  foremen    i  ,    ,       . 

(3)  That  of  the  workmen  \  ^"^^^^*^  ^^^^^^"- 

We  have,  during  our  visits  to  France  and  the  north  of  Italy,  collected 
data  bearing  on  each  of  these  heads,  but  we  consider  it  is  not  desirable 
that  we  should  publish  the  whole  of.  the  information  which  we  have 
thus  obtained  until  we  are  in  possession  of  corresponding  facts  with 
regard  to  other  countries,  including  the  United  Kingdom.  To  publish 
this  information  alone,  without  comment,  would  involve  great  risk  of 
its  not  being  properly  understood,  and  we  are  not  yet  ourselves  suflB- 
ciently  informed  to  be  able  in  all  cases  to  present  trustworthy  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  value  of  the  institutions  which  we  have  seen. 

At  the  same  time  we  think  it  advisable  to  make  known,  without  un- 
necessary delay,  certain  very  recent  changes  in  the  French  laws  on 
public  instruction,  as  well  as  the  purport  of  others  which  are  still  under 
consideration. 

These  changes  are  aftecting  and  will  further  affect  the  ordinary  and 
bigher  elementary  instruction,  both  literary  and  technical,  of  the  work- 
men and  foremen  of  France;  and  in  order  to  show  their  influence  upon 
the  former  class  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  some  account  of  the  recent 
and  present  position  of  these  branches  of  instruction  in  that  country. 
Their  effect  on  the  education  of  foremen  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  future 
report. 

It  is  well  known  that  elementary  instruction  was,  until  within  the  last 
fifteen  or  twenty  years,  in  a  very  backward  condition  in  many  parts  of 
France,  but  the  information  which  we  obtained  from  the  authorities 
(confirmed,  in  so  far  as  some  of  the  larger  towns  are  concerned,  b^"^  our 
own  observations,  and,  as  to  the  country  at  large,  by  statistics)  leaves 
no  room  for  doubt  that  elementary  education  has  been  of  late  years, 
and  is  now  more  than  ever,  an  object  of  great  solicitude^  and  tki^t»\:i^^J^ 
its  area  and  its  (juality  have  undergone  gte>a\.  \m^\Qiv^TSiKvv\».» 

'MSI 
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INSTRUCTION  OP  CONSCRIPTS    IN  PRANCE. 

Comparing  the  present  time  with  1867,  we  lind,  as  to  the  instnietioo 
of  the  conscript*,  that  whereas  the  percentage  of  those  who  were  unable 
to  read  and  write  was  as  high  as  47.8  in  1833,  and  had  been  reduced  in 
1860-'67  to  23  per  cent.,^  it  had  fallen  in  1880  to  15  per  cent.,*  and  the  im- 
provement has  been  very  marked  in  the  principal  seats  of  industry.  In 
the  department  of  the  Seiae  (Paris)  there  are  now  only  5.2  per  cent,  ot 
illiterates,  as  against  6.7  in  1866;  in  the  Rhone  (Lyons),  6.1  per  cent,  iis 
against  nearly  10  per  cent,  in  1866;  in  the  Gard,  including  the  iron 
works  and  coal  mines  of  Alais,  &c.,  ILM  per  cent.,  as  against  nearly  18 
l)er  cent,  in  1866;  in  the  Marne  (Rheims  and  the  woollen  district),  7  per 
cent.,  as  against  18  per  cent.;  and  the  number  of  illiterates  in  the  Seine- 
Inferieure  (Rouen),  which  in  1866  was  25.6,  though  still  very  large,  is 
reduced  to  18.3  per  cent. 

FRENCH  ELEMENTARY   SCHOOLS    AN0  TRAINING  COLLEGES. 

In  1867  the  total  number  of  children  on  the  books  of  the  primary 
schools  was,  excluding  infants,  about  4,500,000. 

In  1870-'80,  after  the  loss  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  that  number  ha<l 
increased  to  4,950,000,  out  of  a  total  population  of  36,900,000  (census  of 
December,  1876),  the  increase  being  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  stat43 
•and  local  bodies  taking  upon  themselves  a  larger  proportion  of  the  cost 
of  primary  educ«ation;  for,  whereas  in  1866-'67  the  number  of  children 
paying  no  fees  was  1,917,000,  this  number  had  increased  in  1879-80  to 
2,879,000.' 


•J 


*  Statistics  of  Primary  lustriutioa  from  li?*29-1877,  vol.  2, 

«  Report*  of  French  luspectors  ou  the  State  of  Primary  Instruction  for  the  School 
Year  l879-'80. 

^Tbe  tigiires  for  the  United  Kingdom  population,  :J5,*246,6:J3,  census  of  18dl,  are  as 
follows : 

Children  of  all  ages  present  at  inspectors'  visits,  187m*8(>,  in  elementary  schools: 

England  and  Wales 3,268  147 

Scotland 470  5S1 

Ireland  (present  at  least  once  during  fortnight  preceding  examination).  671  b77 

Total  children 4,410,605 

Government  grantsfor  elementary  education,  training  colleges,  and  in- 
spection, I?r9-*?J0 : 

England  and  Wales 2,481,168) 

Scotland 469,766  I       o  wi  <y» 

Ireland 673,029  f       ^,77J,W.* 

Elementary  science  and  art,  United  Kingdom 150, 000  J 

Total  state  aid  to  elementary  education 3,773,963 

Local  rates  for  education,  1879-'80 :  £ 

England  and  Wales 1,562,000 

Scotland 205,011  >       1,775,335 

Ireland 

J06» 


562,000) 

205,  Oil  > 

«,  :«4  ) 
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Primary  instruction  is  now  gratuitous  in  Paris  ami  in  most  of  the  large 
provincial  towns  of  France  as  well  as  in  many  of  the  rural  communes. 

The  amount  expended  in  salaries  of  teachers,  ^  hire  of  buildings,  print- 
ng,  &c.,  for  public  primary  instruction,  was,  in  180G,  2,160,000/. 

In  1879-'80  it  was  3,194,000/.,  of  which  — 

In  1806-'67.  In  1879-'80. 

The  communes  paid 874, 000  as  against  1, 402, 000 

The  departments  paid 180, 000  '       "             343, 000 

The  state  paid 240, 000          "             714, 000 

There  was  obtained  from  school  fees . . .  800, 000          *'             095, 000 

The  proiluce  of  legacies,  &c.,  was GO,  000          "              40, 000 

Total 2, 160,  000  "         3, 194,  000 

The  above  sums  include  no  portion  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  of 
those  elementary  schools  which  are  not  public  schools,  and  which  in 


Local  charges  (capital  account)  for  buildings,  &c.,  1879-'80 : 

£  £ 

England  and  Wales 1,110,000 

Scotland 47.780  >  1.186,801 

Ireland 

School  fees :  £ 

!.000  )  ' 
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110,000  ) 
47, 780  >  1,186, 
29, 021  ) 

£     '         . 

England  and  Wales 1,432,000  ) 

Scotland 251,807  V  1,775,10^ 

Ireland 91,300  > 

£ 

WO,  000  ) 
33,994  >  1,014,5: 
40, 516  ) 


Subscriptions  and  other  sources :  £ 

England 940,000 

Scotland : 33,994  V  1,014.510 

Ireland 


Approximate  total  expended  on  elementary  education  in  the  United  King- 
dom in  1>^79 9,525,716 

To  which  must  be  added  subscriptions  to  training  colleges,  &c.,new  build- 
ings of  denominational  schools,  &c. 

The  government  grants  for  18>?l-'82  are  as  follows  :  £ 

England  and  Wales -. 2,683,958 

Scotland. 468,435 

Ireland 729,868 

Elementary  science  and  art.  United  Kingdom 158, 000 

Total  state  aid  to  elementary  education 4, 040, 261 

And  local  rat«8,  school  fees,  and  subscriptions  are  also  largely  increased,  but  there 
is  as  yet  no  return  of  them. 

'  In  Par's,  where  the  salaries  of  the  elementary  teachers  are  on  the  highest  scale,  a«- 
sistaut  teachers,  that  is,  all  except  the  head  master  of  a  school  (directenr),  begin  with 
72/.  and  rise  by  increments  of  8/.  to  tiBL^  besides  16/.  instead  of  house  rent.  A  few 
receive  8/.  for  teaching  gymnastics  and  24/.  for  instructing  adult  classes.  After  hav- 
ing served  for  about  10  years  they  become  head  masters,  whose  salaries  begin  at  1041., 
rising  to  144/.  If  the  head  masters  teach  evening  classes  they  are  paid  32/.  for  these. 
They  generally  live  in  the  school ;  those  residing  apart  from  the  school  receive  an 
indemnity  of  24/.  for  house  rent.  In  the  rest  of  France,  except  in  the  principal  towns , 
the  taiaries  are  much  lower  than  those  above  indicated. 
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the  year  1866  contained  078,000  children  and  in  the  year  1880  coutaine<i 
D34,000  children  ;  this  number  of  children,  however/boing  included  in 
the  numbers  previously  stated  as  being  under  instruction. 

TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

Of  the  87  departments  of  France  all  but  six  have  established  training 
schools  for  masters.  These  schools  contained  in  1879-'80  4,115  pupils. 
The  teaching  staff  consisted  of  358  resident  masters  and  378  occasional 
professors.  There  were  also  30  training  colleges  for  mistresses,  with 
1,076  pupils  instructed  by  120  mistresses  and  101  professors.  The  cur- 
rent expenses  of  the  training  schools  in  the  above  year  were  156,800/., 
of  which  22,000/.  were  borne  by  the  families  of  the  pupils,  22,100/.  by 
the  state,  and  112,700/.  by  the  departments.  There  are  also  two  higher 
training  colleges  in  which  the  teachers  for  these  normal  schools  are 
prepared. 

ELEMENTARY  ADULT  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  scholars  in  adult  elementary  classes,  which  was 
830,000  in  1866-'67,  had  fallen  in  1878-'79  to  580,000,  doubtless  in  conse- 
quence of  the  increased  efficienc}'  of  the  instruction  during  the  school 
age.^  At  Le  Ci*eusot,  for  instance,  where  elementary  instruction  is 
universal  amongst  the  children,  and  where  there  was  formerly  a  com- 
plete system  of  elementary  adult  classes,  these  latter  no  longer  exist. 
The  adults  in  the  classes  throughout  France  are  now  also  less  illiterate; 
for,  whereas  in  1866-'67  357,400  of  them  were  reported  as  absolutely  or 
nearly  untaught  when  they  joined  the  classes,  the  numbers  in  1878-'79 
who  on  entering  were  unable  to  reail  were  only  40,597,  and  of  those 
who  could  only  read,  but  not  write,  there  were  43,381. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  elementary  adult  classes  varies  very 
much.  We  have  been  unable  to  procure  any  recent  authentic  statistics 
for  the  whole  of  France  of  the  number  of  pupils  receiving  instruction 
in  the  various  subjects  taught.  Many  of  the  classes  are  held  on  Sun- 
days. 

FREE  LECTURES. 

There  are,  moreover,  in  Paris  courses  of  elementary  and  advanced 
lectures  on  every  branch  of  literature,  art,  and  science,  including 
modern  languages,  social  science,  all  the  physical  sciences  (pure  and 
applied),  biology,  mathematics,  &c.,  delivered  by  men,  some  of  .whom 
have  a  worldwide  reputation  as  standing  in  the  foremost  rank  in  their 
respective  departments.    These  courses  are  gratuitous  and  attract  an 


*The  siiino  cause  han  led  to  a  niiiiilar  reduction  in  the  nnmber  of  scholars  attending 
the  Htate-aided  night  schools  in  England  and  Wales,  and  it  was  stated  by  Mr. 
Muudella  in  the  last  seswon  of  Parliament  that  such  schools  were  "annually  on  the 
decrease,  their  decline  being  something  like  from  70,000  or  80,000  to  40,000  in  this 
year.  The  teaching  of  the  three  R's  in  the  night  school  hjis  ceased  to  be  attractive.'' 
Hnn»ard,  vol  CCLXIV,  p.  1230. 
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auditory  comi)osed  as  largely  of  working  people  as  of  any  other  part  of 
the  population.  The  courses  of  the  Colfege  de  France  and  of  the  Con- 
servatoire des  Arts  et  Metiers,  whilst  they  are  a  source  of  interest  to 
visitors  from  foreign  countries,  are  also  thronged  bj'  working  men  and 
women.  There  are  similar  courses  in  all  the  towns  which  we  visited,  and 
we  believe  in  nearly  all  towns  of  any  importance  in  France ;  nearly  all 
of  them  are  gratuitous.  On  thef  other  hand,  there  is  no  systematic 
laboratory  instruction  in  science  for  adults  resembling  that  which  we 
liave  in  this  country.  We  shall  revert  to  this  subject  in  a  subsequent 
report  when  dealing  more  generally  with  the  question  of  adult  instruc- 
tion. 

ADULT   ART    CLASSES. 

The  number  of  art  schools  throughout  France  is  very  great ;  nearly 
all  are  founded  and  conducted  at  the  expense  of  the  municipalities 
TheriB  are  more  than  100  art  classes  for  adults  in  Paris  alone,  all  of 
them  numerously  attended,  most  of  them  well  furnished  with  models 
and  apparatus  of  every  description.  The  instruction  in  them  is  wholly 
gratuitous,  and  an  enormous  majority  of  the  pupils  consists  of  working- 
men.  We  shall  speak  of  these  classes  in  a  future  report  under  the  head 
of  art  instruction. 

FRENCH   SHELTER  SCHOOLS   (SALLES   D'ASILE). 

The  number  of  children  in  the  shelter  schools  (salles  d^isile)  in  1866-'67 
was  432,000,  of  whom  three-fourths  were  received  without  payment.  In 
1879-'80  the  salles  d'asile  contained  600,000  children,  of  whom  five-sixths 
were  received  without  payment.  These  institutions  can  scarcely  be 
styled  infant  schools  in  the  sense  in  which  we  ordinarily  use  the  term. 
Their  aim,  besides  attbrding  shelter  to  children  too  young  to  attend  the 
primary  school,  is  principally  to  train  the  senses  according  to  what  is 
known  as  the  Kindergarten  system.  Much  importance  is  attached  to  the 
training  in  these  schools  by  those  who  are  advocating  the  further  devel- 
opment of  manual  work  in  the  elementary  schools. 

PRIMARY   SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

Under  laws  enacted  on  the  1st  of  June,  1878,  and  the  5d  of  July,  1880, 
the  communes  had,  from  the  earlier  of  those  dates  until  the  end  of  1880, 
contracted  loans  for  2,400,000/.,  repayable  by  annual  Instalments  of  one- 
twenty-fifth,  extending  over  30  years,  for  the  construction,  improvement, 
and  furnishing  of  school  buildings.  During  the  same  period  the  state 
and  the  def)artments  granted  subventions  of  1,800,000/.  for  the  same 
purposes,  besides  large  sums  i)aid  by  the  communes  out  of  their  annual 
income. 

In  186G  there  were  1,707  communes  which  had  no  separate  school  of 
their  own,  and  each  of  which  joined  with  some  other  commune  in  mai«L- 
taining  a  school.    This  number  hadbee\i  tfeOixxe.^^wvV^'^  \ft\3»N2^- 
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Of  communeH  altogether  unprovided  with  schools  there  were  still  243 
in  1S80,  whereas  in  1806  the  number  of  these  latter  was  650. 

STATE  GRANTS  FOR  INSTRUCTION   OF  ALL   GRADES. 

The  estimate  of  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  for  the  year  1882  is, 
in  round  numbers,  3,430,000/..  including  634,000/.  contributed  by  the 
departments;  but  it  is  ex^)ected  that  the  former  sum  will  have  to  be  in- 
creased by  from  800,000/.  to  1,000,000/.  for  primary  instruction,  as  the 
result  of  the  law  on  gratuitous  instruction  of  June  16, 1881,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  later.^  Of  the  above  total  sum,  1,126,000/.  is  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  state,  not  including  that  of  the  departments,  to  primary  in- 
struction, which  will  l>e  subject  to  the  augmentation  which  we  have 
stated.  There  is  no  return  showing  precisely  what  iK)rtion  of  tbq 
634,000/.  contribute<l  by  the  departments  is  applicable  to  elementary 
primary  instruction.  In  addition  to  the  above  sums,  there  is  a  transfer 
of  200,000/.,  formerly  charged  in  the  budget  of  public  instruction,  which 
is  now  charged  to  the  Caisse  des  ficoles,  a  branch  of  the  Caisse  des  Dei>6ts 
et  Consignations,  which  lends  money  to  the  communes  for  school  build- 
ings. We  give  in  Appendix  Xo.  I  a  summary  of  the  estimate  ot;  the 
ministry  of  public  instruction  for  1882,  which  should  be  read^with  the 
above  prevision. 

The  estimate  for  fine  arts,  which  are  now  under  a  separate  adminis- 
tration, includes  a  sum  of  14,000/.  for  subventions  to  municipal  schools 
.  for  instruction  in  drawing.  The  estimate  of  the  ministry  of  agriculture 
and  commerce  includes  40,000/.  for  veterinary  schools,  80,800/.  for  agri- 
cultural instruction,  74,600/.  for  technical  schools,  and  8,600/.  for 
schools  of  forestry.  There  is  also  an  item  for  the  ficole  Centrale  des 
Arts  et  Manufactures,  but  the  receipts  of  this  institution  defray  all  the 
expenses  connected  with  it. 

Besides  these  sums  there  are  very  large  amounts,  recurring  annually^ 
disbursed  by  the  State  and  the  departments,  and  charged  in  various 
ways  for  the  erection  and  repairs  of  school  buildings  for  superior  and 

^  The  civil  service  estimate**  for  elementary  education,  science,  and  art  for  188I-*82 
are  as  follows : 

£ 

England 3,210,000 

Scotland 490,000 

Ireland 75i?,000 

4,45e,00O 
Buildings,  Great  Britain: 

Science  and  Art  Department 22, 141 

Natural  History  and  British  Museum,  and  Edinburgh  University  Buildings.  26, 500 

Ireland: 
Science  and  Art 10, 000 


• 


4,510,141 

Besides  votes  in  the  Army  and  Navy  estimates  and  in  the  Indian  Home  budget. 
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secondary  instruction,  in  addition  to  the  sums  which  we  have  noticed 
above*  as  having  been  expended  on  the  building  of  primary  schools. 

There  are  also  sums  charged  in  the  budgets  of  other  ministries  for 
educational  purposes,  namely,  under  the  ministry  of  public  works, 
40,000/.,  besides  an  unknown  sum  included  in  the  item  of  161,000i.  for 
*'  new  buildings,  maintenance,  repairs,  &c." ;  under  the  ministry  of  war, 
war,  70,000/. ;  under  the  ministry  •f  marine  and  of  posts  and  telegraphs, 
votes  are  also  taken  for  this  purpose,  but  as  they  cannot  be  readily  sepa- 
rated from  other  brauches  of  the  service,  which  have  no  direct  reference 
to  the  education  of  the  industrial  classes,  we  have  not  included  them. 

OUTLAY  OF  FRENCH  MUNICIPALITIES. 

It  may  be  useful  to  state  the  amounts  si>ent  by  the  representative 
municipalities  of  Paris,  Lyons,  Amiens,  and  Roubaix  on  public  instruc- 
tion. 

'  It  should  be  observed  with  regard  to  Lyons  that,  although  one  of  the 
most  important  provincial  cities  of  France  and  the  centre  of  its  great 
silk  industry,  its  trade  lias,  owing  to  various  causes,  been  far  from 
flourishing  of  late  years,  but  that  this  fact  has  not  prevented  it^  citi- 
zens from  voting  increasing  sums  each  year  for  education.  Amiens  may 
be  taken  as  fairly  representing  the  ]>roviucial  towns  of  medium  size, 
containing  some  important  manufactories,  but  not  being  exclusively  a 
manufacturing  town.  Roubaix  is  the  centre  of  the  trade  in  worsted 
fabrics. 

'   Paris.— Population  (census  of  1876),  1,988,806.^ 

The  figures  for  Paris  are  taken  from  the  estimates  for  1882,  prepared 
by  the  prefet,  but  not  yet  adopted  by  the  municipality,  which  latter  f«r 
the  last  two  or  three  years  has  always  voted  larger  sums  than  the  pre- 
fet has  demanded.'^ 

Public  instruction. 

(Th(>se  figuren  do  uot  include  the  oftice  expenses  of  tbir  central  adnHnistration,  nor 
tbe  interest  on  money  borrowed.) 

Buildings:  '        £ 

finperior  schools 3,  (MK) 

Elementary  scboolH  and  salles  d'asile 20, 000 

Repairs  of  school  buildings 10,  800 

Ordinary  expenditure  on  secondary  schools 28,000 

Maintenance : 

Scholarships i>,  400 

Inspectors , •*,  ^HX) 

Salles  d'asile 60,100 

Ordinary  primary  schools 31*7,  500 

Adult  classes •- 15, 400 

^The  population  of  Paris  at  the  census  of  December  18,  1881,  is  set  down  at 
2,225,910. 

•  We  are  informed  that  since  this  budget  was  presented  there  has  l)eeu  a  large  vote 
for  apprenticeship  schools  not  proposed  in  the  estimate  of  the  pr^fet^  vide  ^.93»^>\<siV^- 
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£ 

Work8bop8  in  primary  scbools 10,  000 

Drawiiii;  in  primary  Hchools 39,  500 

Siip«*rior  elementary  iostniction 1 19,  200 

Sundry  HiibventionH  and  prices 41,  000 

Apprenticeship  school 3,  400 

Kepairn  of  Hchool  bnildinji^  for  superior  and  secondary  instruction 8,  000 

Repairs  of  primary  and  superior  primary  school  buildings 16,400 

Total 791,300 

There  is  au  estimate  of  receipts,  ainountiug  to  83,000i.,  from  tbe  Col- 
lege Cliaptal  and  tlie  ficoles  Turgot,  Colbert,  Lavoisier,  J.-B.  Say,  and 
Arago ;  but  should  the  law  on  gratuitous  instruction  apply  to  these 
institutions,  as  it  would  appear  to  do  from  the  text,  these  recteipts  must 
be  diminished  bv  a  verv  considerable  sum. 

Lyons.— Population,  342,815. 

Primary  and  secondary  instruction,  budget  of  1881 : 

Buildings  (annual  vote) 50,  OOO 

SalU's  d'asile  and  primary  school  buildinjjH 6i,  000 

Technical  or  professional  instrnctiou 4,600 

Higher  instruction 12, 000 

Municipal  drawing  schools  and  suudries 3,500 

Total 132,100 

Amiens.— Population,  60,896. 

Primary  and  secondar}^  instruction,  budget  of  1881: 

£ 

Buildings 2,700 

Secondary  schools 2, 700 

Primary  schools , 11,800 

Sillies  d'asile *. 1,540* 

Elementary  public  lectures 900 

Total > 10,640 

RouBAix.— Population,  83,697. 

Primary  and  secondary  instruction,  budget  of  1880: 

£ 

Baildings,  repairet,  &c 11,640 

Maintenance 11, 260 


Total 22,900 

and  a  further  sum,  forming  part  of  a  loan  of  23,200/.  contracted  for  the 
erection  of  new  school  buildings.^ 

'  These  tigures  may  be  compared  with  the  sums  supplied  by  school  board  rates  and 
loans  for  year  euded  29th  September,  l^e^O,  in  the  following  English  towns : 

London  :  Population  (18H1),  3,814,571.  £ 

School  board  rate 5H5, 000 

Loans  for  purchase  of  land  and  erection  and  furnishing  of  buildings. . .  409,  OOO 

Manchester:  Population  (1881),  393,(;76. 

School  board  rat<i 18,600 

Loans  for  purchase  of  land  and  erection  and  furnishing  of  buildings. . .  23, 100 

Bra<ltonl:  Population  (1881),  180,4r»9. 

School  board  rate 28,000 

Loans  for  purchase  of  land  and  erection  and  furnishing  of  buildings. . .  102, 000 

Nottingham  :  Population  (1881),  111,631. 

School  board  rate 12,400 

LoauB  for  purchase  of  land  and  ereotion  and  furnishing  of  buildings. . .  23, 300 
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ELEMENTARY   SCHOOL   AGE   AND    CLASSIFICATION. 

The  ordinary  elementary  scbool  age  in  France  is  from  the  beginning 
of  the  seventh  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  year,  and  is  divided  into  three 
ox>ur8e8,  the  elementary,  the  intermediate,  and  the  superior,  which  last 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  instruction  in  the  superior  elementary 
schools  (^coles  primaires  compl^mentaires).  Each  of  these  three  divis- 
ions occupies  about  an  equal  period  of  time.  In  the  better  schools,  some 
of  the  courses  are  divided  into  two  classes,  and  these  classes  again  into 
parallel  divisions,  so  that  the  number  of  scholars  in  each  may  not  exceed 
from  40  to  50J  The  whole  of  the  instruction  in  a  cla^s  or  division,  as  the 
case  may  be,  is,  except  for  special  subjects,  conducted  in  a  separate 
room.  The  hours  of  instruction  are  from  8  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M.,  with  1 J 
hours'  interval  at  noon,  and  one  hour,  from  4  to  5,  for  gymnastics. 

The  same  master  gives  all  the  instruction  of  a  class,  except  music^ 
gymnastics,  and  occasionally  drawing,  in  the  male,  and  needlework  in 
the  female  schools.  Pupil  teachers,  as  assistants,  are  permitted  by  laTw^ 
but  their  employment  api)ears  to  be  obsolete,  as  we  met  with  none  and 
could  not  hear  of  any  being  employed  in  the  ordinary  elementary  schools. 

(rENERAL   ARRANGEMENTS  AND   SUPERINTENDENCE. 

In  many  of  the  large  cities  the  children  take  their  dinners  in  the 
school.  In  some  cases  a  kitchen  is  provided  and  the  whole  or  a  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  preparing  the  food  is  borne  by  the  school  authority. 
In  the  poorer  districts  of  Paris  a  portion  of  the  cost  even  of  the  food  it- 
self is  defrayed  by  the  municipality,  and  in  extreme  cases  the  authori- 
ties provide  boots  and  clothing  for  the  children  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  master. 

The  school  buildings,  many  of  which  are  old  monastic  and  conven- 
tual establishments,  vary  exceedingly  as  to  light,  space,  and  hygienic 
arrangements. 

Corporal  punishment  in  all  French  schools  of  every  grade  is  abso- 
lutely unknown.  The  superintendence  of  the  schools  of  each  commune 
18  intrusted  to  its  municipal  council,  but  with  certain  powers  of  revision 
by  a  departmental  school  council,  who  nominate  departmental  inspect- 
ors. These  latter,  again,  are  under  the  supervision  of  17  chief  inspect- 
ors, one  for  each  so-called  academy.  The  departmental  council  is 
nominated  by  the  minister  of  ])ublic  instruction,  through  the  pr^fet. 
The  minister  appoints  also  the  chief  inspectors. 

Under  the  administration  of  M.  Jules  Ferry,  conferences  of  element- 
ary school  teachers  were  organized  in  every  canton,  of  which  there 
are  about  3,000  in  France,  for  discussing  the  details  connected  with  the 
instruction  and  management  of  the  schools,  choice  of  school  books,  &c. 

*  The  division  into  clasHes  is  by  no  means  fully  carried  out  in  the  raral  schools. 
The  total  number  of  primary  schools  in  lH79-*80  was  77,764,  which  had  only 
112,47G  classes,  or  considerably  less  than  two  daises '^^ex  ^c\iOo\. 
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ELEMENTARY  CURRICULUM. 

The  ordinary  obligatory  curriculum  of  instruction  comprises  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  the  history  of  France,  draw- 
ing, and  music,  and  it  is  strictly  carried  out  in  all  the  large  towns. 

The  elements  of  science  are  taught  as  object,  lessons  in  most  of  the 
large  schools.  Some  of  the  schools  have  cabinets  of  minerals,  botan- 
ical specimens,  &c.,  and  nearly  all  possess  graphic  illustrations  of  phys- 
ical and  i>olitieal  geography,  natural  history,  raw  materials,  and  manu- 
factured products.^ 

MANUAL  W(»RK   IN  FRENCH  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Instruction  in  manual  work  has  of  late  been  introduced  into  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  i)rimary  schools  of  the  city  of  Paris.  Manual 
instruction  may  consist  either  in  teaching  the  rudiments  of  a  trade  or 
an  .art  simultaneously  with  the  ordinary  elementary  instruction,  as  is 
practised  in  the  school  of  the  Eue  Tournefort,  or  in  simply  accustoming 
the  children  to  the  use  of  tools  commonly  employed  in  working  wood 
and  iron,  under  proi>er  instructors  in  the  school  building,  but  by  i)ref- 
erence  out  of  school  hours,  as  is  the  case  in  certain  of  the  Paris  pri- 
mary schools. 

SCHOOL  OF  THE   RUE  TOURNEFORT. 

The  primary  communal  school  of  the  Rue  Tournefort  is,  so  far  as  we 
#are  aware,  the  only  school  in  France  in  which  rudimentary  trade  teach- 
ing is  combined  with  ordinary  elementary  instruction.  It  was  estab- 
lished on  its  present  footing  in  1873.  Until  the  beginning  of  last  year 
tnide  instruction  was  commenced  at  tlie  age  of  10  years  and  continued 
for  three  years.  During  the  first  two  years  every  child  was  taught 
drawing,  modelling,  carving,  joiner's  work,  and  smith's  and  fittei^s  work. 
In  the  third  year  the  work  was  specialized,  some  of  the  children  being 
taught  modelling  and  carving,  others  joiners  work  and  cabinet  making, 
others  again  forging  and  fitting.  Since  the  beginning  of  last  year  the 
same  plan  has  been,  continued,  but,  in  addition,  the  children  in  the  low- 

• 

est  classes,  beginning  even  at  six  years  of  age,  have  three  lessons  of 
one  hour  each  per  week  of  the  instruction  in  handicrafts,  which,  until 
then,  did  not  l>egin  until  they  had  attained  the  age  of  10  years. 

Although,  as  has  been  said,  the  work  is  specialized  in  the  last  year? 
the  pupils  engaged  in  modelling  and  carving  return  one  day  in  each 
week  of  that  year  to  the  joiner's  bench  and  the  forge,  the  joiners  and 
turners  return  to  the  forge  and  modelling,  and  the  smiths  to  modelling 
and  joiner's  work.  The  school  ho«rs  are  from  8  in  the  morning  till 
a  at  night,  with  a  half  holiday  on  Thursdays,  and  the  scholars  are 


'  The  bestof  theHe  illuatrations  are  publiiitbed  by  Deyrolle  of  the  Riiede  la  Mouuaie, 
and  are  supplied  gratuitously  to  the  poorer  coiuiuuual  schools  by  the  minister  of  pub- 
Jjc  instruction. 
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allowefl  to  come  on  Sundays  from  9  o'clock  till  noou  and  from  1  till 
4  for  recreation  and  to  take  part  in  amusing  lectures.  In  the  liij^best 
class  they  have  18  hours'  work  per  week  in  the  '*  shojKs,'^  besides  instruc- 
tion in  drawing,  geometry,  and  natural  science.  We  give  the  time 
table  in  Appendix  No.  II.  There  are  360  children  in  the  school.  The 
children  on  leaving  thi«  school  are  generally  able  to  earn  from  2s.  iid, 
to  4*.  per  week. 

MANUAL  WORK   IN  PARIS  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  reports  of  the  insi)ector8  not  being  very  satisfactory  as  to  the 
literary  instruction  in  the  school  of  the  Rue  Tournefort,  the  authorities 
Df  the  city  of  Paiis,  in  their  further  experiments  in  the  introduction  of 
manual  instruction  into  the  ordinary  primary  schools,  have  coniined 
themselves  to  the  teaching  of  more  advanced  drawing  from  mo<lels'  and 
the  use  of  the  ordinary  tools  employed  in  working  wood  and  iron,  with- 
out attempting  to  teach  special  trades.  The  manual  instruction  in  these 
schools  begins  only  at  the  age  of  10  years ;  it  is  for  the  present  optional, 
and  is  given  before  and  after  the  usual  school  hours.  There  were  when 
we  visited  Paris  23  primary  schools  to  which  workshops  had  been  at- 
tached ;  10  others  were  on  the  point  of  being  opened,  and  preparations 
were  being  made  for  attaching  workshops  to  12  others.*  The  rooms  for 
instruction  in  drawing  and  the  workshops  in  these  schools  are  well  ven- 
tilated and  lighted.  Special  inspectors  of  manual  work  have  been  ap- 
pointed, who  determine  tlie  quantity  of  work  to  be  done  and  judge  of  its 
ciuality. 

We  lound  that  the  municipalities  of  several  towns  which  we  visited 
were  giving  a  favorable  consideration  to  the  introduction  of  manual 
labor  into  their  ordinary  elementary  schools,  after  theexam})le  of  Paris, 
and  we  were  informed  that  both  at  Kennes  and  Marseilles  arrangements 
Lave  been  made  for  teaching  manual  work  in  the  piimary  schools. 

FRENCH  SUPERIOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Besides  the  ordinary  elementary  schools  there  are,  in  most  of  the  large 
towns,  sui)erior  elementary  schools  (^colesprimairescompl^mentaires)  tor 
literary  and,  in  some  cases,  technical  instruction.  The  cost  of  instruc- 
tion  in  these  schools,  when  it  is  not  free  to  all,  is  very  cheap,  from  7 
francs  to  10  francs  per  month,  and  even  these  low  fees  are,  in  the  case 
of  the  non -gratuitous  schools,  either  partially  or  wholly  remitted  to  many 
impils  by  means  of  scholarships  (bourses)  granted  by  the  stat€,  the  de- 
partments, and  the  communes.  The  entrance  is  obtained  by  a  non-com- 
pvtitivequalifyingexamiuationoron  presentation  of  thecertilicatd'etudes 
primaires,  to  which  we  allude  later.'    Some  of  these  schools  provide 

^  In  aU  the  ordinary  primary  schoolw  of  Paris  drawing  is  tauj^ht  from  geometrical 
uiodels  and  from  casts,  rather  than  from  flat  example^  or  copies. 

-These  types  of  school  must  not  bo  confounded  with  the  apprenticeship  school, 
properly  so  called,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  form  journeymen  in  various  trades,  whilst 
giving  them  a  somewhat  more  advanced  literary  and  scientific  inatrueti^w. 

^  For  description  of  this  certilicate,  see  also  Appftu(i\x'5^v>.  \YL. 
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workshop  instniction  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  industries  of  the  dis- 
tricts in  which  they  are  situated.  We  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  re- 
cent statistics  of  these  schools,  but  they  are  increasing  very  rapidly  in 
number,  though  they  are  still  confined  to  the  larger  towns. 

It  was  proposed  recently  to  establish  a  superior  primary'  school  with 
workshop  instniction  in  every  canton,  but  it  was  thought  that  this  |X)liti- 
cal  division  would  not  correspond  in  practice  with  the  industrial  require- 
ments, which  should  give  the  distinguishing  character  to  each  of  these 
schools.  We  visited  some  of  the  principal  typesof  them  in  Paris,  Kheims, 
Lyons,  Rouen,  Lille,  Douai,  Nismes,  St.  ]^tienne,Bonbaix,  and  Amiens; 
some  of  these  schools  include  instruction  in  weaving  and  dyeing  and 
other  manufacturing  processes.  The  advanced  age  of  the  scholars  in 
these  schools  places  their  advantages  beyond  the  reach  of  those  ehildi  en 
whose  parents  are  obliged  to  send  them  to  work  at  the  age  of  13,  and 
consequently  they  do  not  educate  the  ordinary  workmen,  but  are  avail- 
able for  the  instruction  of  those  destined  to  hold  higher  positions, 
whether  industiial  or  commercial.  This  is  true  even  in  cases  like  that 
of  the  superior  elementary  school  of  Le  (Jreusot,  founded  in  strict  rela- 
tion to  those  great  works.  The  children  on  leaving  that  school  either 
become  clerks  or  enter  a  higher  technical  school,  generally  the  ficole 
des  Arts  et  Metiers  at  Aix,  in  order  to  be  trained  as  foremen  or  man- 
agers. 

We  only  mention  the  superior  elementary  schools  generally  at  this 
stage  of  our  inquiry,  because  they  will  be  affected  by  the  law  on  gra- 
tuitous instruction.  It  will  be  our  duty  to  describe  them  in  a  subsequent 
report,  when  we  shall  bo  able  to  compare  them  with  the  schools  of  a 
similar  character  in  other  countries. 

FRENCH  APPRENTICESHIP  SCHOOLS. 

There  is,  however,  a  peculiar  type  of  superior  elementary  combined 
with  technical  instruction,  namely,  that  of  the  apprenticeship  schools, 
of  which  we  deem  it  desirable  to  give  some  description  in  this  report, 
on  account  of  the  special  attention  which  is  at  present  being  given  to 
them  in  France.  The  object  of  these  schools  is  to  form  workmen  as 
distinguished  from  foremen. 

As  yet  such  schools  are  few  in  number;  two  distinct  types  of  them 
have  been  repeatedly  described.  We  allude  on  the  one  hand  to  the  ap- 
l)renticeship  school  in  the  large  printing  establishment  of  Messrs.  Chaix 
^  Co.,  and  on  the  other  to  the  ficole  St.  Nicolas  in  the  Ruede  Vaugirard, 
conducted  by  a  charitable  association  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Christian  Brothers.  The  schools  of  this  association,  including  the 
branches  at  Issy  and  Igny,  contain  upward*  of  2,400  pupils.  The  school 
in  the  Rue  de  Vaugirard  alone  has  720  ordinary  scholars  and  250  ap- 
])rentices,  all  of  whom  are  boarders.  They  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  2/.  and 
16/.  l(jH.  per  annum  for  their  board  and  instruction.  The  pupils  of  the 
onllnary  schools  are  not  received  until  they  have  a  tolerable  knowledge 
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of  reading,  writiug,  and  the  first  three  rules  of  arithmetic.  The  course 
of  studies  for  this  section  of  the  school  includes  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction, reading,  writing,  the  elements  of  history,  of  geography,  and 
of  the  French  language  and  literature,  arithmetic,  the  elements  of  alge- 
bra  and  geometry,  surveying,  linear  and  ornamental  drawing,  model- 
ling, book-keeping,  the  elements  of  physics  and  chemistry,  vocal  and 
instrumental  music,  English,  German,  and  gymnastics. 

The  average  age  at  which  the  apprentices  usually  enter  the  workshop 
is  14,  Their  parents  contract  with  masters  or  foremen  of  good  character, 
selected  by  the  Ohristian  Brothers  to  teach  them  their  trades.  The 
work  is  done  in  the  school  at  the  risk  and  for  the  benefit  of  their  mas- 
ters, and  without  profit  to  the  school ;  the  boys  receive  no  payment  of 
any  kind.  The  apprenticeship  is  for  three  or  four  years,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  ti-ade.  After  its  expiration  the  apprentices  may  re- 
main as  journeymen  in  the  workshops  of  the  establishment  for  one  year 
longer,  their  board  being  paid  for  by  the  masters  for  whom  they  work. 
There  is  a  house,  patronized  by  the  establishment,  in  the  Rue  de  Turenne 
in  which  the  workmen,  after  they  have  left  the  Rue  de  Vaugirard,  are 
lodged  and  boarded  on  very  reasonable  terms.  This  hous4i  contains 
club  rooms,  a  library,  and  free  classes  in  drawing,  book-keeping,  foreign 
languages,  &c. 

The  apprentice  boys  receive  instruction  from  the  Christian  Brothers 
for  two  hours  daily,  whi<?h  comprises  not  only  the  ordinary  school  les- 
sons, but  also  teaching  in  drawing,  modelling,  and  other  appropriate 
subjects.  The  following  trades  are  taught :  Bookbinding,  optical  and 
mathematical  instrument  making,  type  setting,  printing,  working  and 
chasing  in  bronze,  brass  instrument  making,  gilding,  joiners'  work, 
saddle  making,  wood  carving,  wood  engraving,  map  engraving,  and  en- 
gine fitting.  The  apprentices  appear  to  be  well  taught,  and  find  em- 
ployment readily  after  ihey  have  left  the  workshops  at  wages,  it  is  said, 
varying  from  five  to  even  as  much  as  eight  francs  per  day. 

MUNICIPAL  APPRENTICESHIP  SCHOOLS — SCHOOL  OF  THE  BOULEVARD 

DE  LA  VILLETTE. 

Several  of  the  municipalities  of  France  have  considered  the  subject 
of  apprenticeship  one  of  sufficient  interest  to  induce  them  to  establish 
public  apprenticeship  schools,  one  of  which,  the  municipal  school  of  the 
Boulevard  de  la  Villette,  in  Paris,  for  workers  in  wood  and  iron,  has 
been  in  operation  since  the  8th  December,  1872.  Unlike  the  l5cole  St.- 
Xicolas,  it  is  a  day  school.  The  boys  are  admitted,  after  they  have  left 
the  ordinary  primary  school,  on  presenting  the  certificate  of  primary 
studies  or  on  passing  an  equivalent  examination..  The  instruction  is 
gratuitous,  and  is  divided  into  general  and  technical.  The  general  in- 
struction, besides  continuing  those  subjects  which  are  obligatory  in 
primary  schools,  includes  some  which  are  optional  \w\\io^^%OokC»^%^'^\v^>CL 
as  the  elements  of  mathematics,  physics,  mec\\avi\c»,  ^w^  ^^\\v\^Vc^  ^^ 
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their  relation  to  industry.  As  will  be  soen  from  the  report  of  M.  Corbori 
on  this  school  (see  Appendix  No.  IV),  the  error  wa»  at  lirst  conmiitteil 
of  making  this  latter  instruction  too  advanced,  with  the  result  of  fatigu- 
ing the  scholars  and  rendering  them  inattentive.  We  believe  this  mis- 
take has  now  been  corrected.  The  theoretical  instruction  also  includes 
explanations  concerning  the  tools^  materials,  tbe  processes,  and  the 
products  presented  by  the  range  of  practice  of  the  worksliops.  During 
the  summer  visits  are  paid  to  industrial  establishments,  of  which  the 
scholars  give  an  account  in  waiting. 

The  trade  instruction  in  the  workshops  is  sulxlivided  into  two  courses. 
In  the  fii^st  the  pupils  are  taught  the  nature  and  conversion  of  mate- 
rials. In  the  second  they  pass  on  to  actual  construction.  Tbe  first  or 
preparatory  course  is  the  same  for  all  the  pupils.  Tl^ey  all  go  in  rota- 
tion through  the  workshops  for  both  wood  and  iron.  One  of  the  re- 
porters on  the  school  says  that  *Hhis  is  done  in  order  to  give  suppleness 
and  certainty  to  the  hand,  and  to  enable  them,  when  they  have  become 
workmen,  to  take  up  in  case  of  need,  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  a  trade 
different  from  their  ordinary  one,  and  thus  to  gain  a  living  in  bad  times.'* 
The  choice  of  a  trade  takes  place  only  at  the  commencement  of  the 
second  course,  which  coincides  with  that  of  the  second  year,  and  it  is  only 
then  that  they  begin  to  execute  actual  constructive  work.  No  appren- 
tice is  allowed  to  commence  any  work,  whether  complete  in  itseif  or  a 
part  of  a  machine,  without  having  previously  made  a  sketch  or  a  draw- 
ing of  it  to  scale,  so  that  the  pupil  must  necessarily  acquaint  himself 
with  it^  proportions  and  connections  and  understand  fully  the  nature 
of  what  he  is  doing. 

Tbe  entire  course  occupies  three  years.  The  boys  enter  the  school  at 
7  A.  M.  and  leave  at  7  p.  m.  During  the  first  two  years  six  hours  daily 
are  spent  in  the  workshop  and  four  in  the  school.  In  the  third  year 
eight  hours  are  spent  in  the  workshop  and  two  in  the  school,  leaving 
in  each  case  two  hours  for  meals  and  recreation,  the  latter  including 
three  hours  of  gymnastic  exercises  per  week. 
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Tlie  following  in  the  time  table 
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The  Bcbool  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  council,  composed  of 
one  of  the  chief  school  insi)ector8  of  the  citj'^  of  Paris,  of  the  director 
of  the  school,  and  the  superintendent  of  the  workshops. 

The  general  conduct  of  the  scholars  is  reported  to  be  good.  It  has, 
however,  been  necessary  to  exclude  some  boys  for  insubordination. 
The  rewards,  besides  those  common  to  French  schools,  consist  of  a  fort- 
nightly premium,  varying  from  25  centimes  to  3  francs,  and  prizes  of 
books,  tools,  and  articles  manufactured  in  the  school.  The  attendance 
is  fairly  regular,  the  average  number  of  absentees  not  exceeding  7  per 
cent.,  including  the  absences  caused  by  illness.  The  irregularity  is 
confined  mainly  to  the  pupils  of  the  first  year.  The  boys  become  more 
assiduous  as  the}'  become  accustomed  to  their  work.  When  we  visited 
the  school  unannounced  we  found  the  lads  working  steadily  and  look- 
ing strong  and  healthy.  M.  Gr^ard,  in  his  report  of  1878,  states  that 
during  the  five  preceding  years  not  one  of  the  boys  had  died. 

The  number  attending  the  school  has  beeuiiOM^XwuXX'^'  mv^Y^^^'e^wv^.   ^^^ 
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J«anuary,  1873,  it  had  only  17  scholars.  On  May  1,  in  the  same  j'ear, 
the  number  was  64 ;  last  year  it  was  250,  of  whom  107  were  of  the  first 
year,  Kl  of  the  second,  and  62  of  the  third  year. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  boys  leave  the  school  dnring  or  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year,  generally  because  their  parents  find  that  they  are 
not  tit  for  the  work.  A  smaller  number  leave  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year  because  their  parents  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  foi*ego  their  earn- 
ings for  a  longer  time.  These  latter  boys,  on  leaving  the  school,  often 
receive  fair  wages  in  second  rate  workshops.  It  appears  from  a  table 
furnished  to  us  by  M.  Bocqiiet,  the  superintendent  of  the  workshops, 
that  the  boys  who  were  in  the  school  last  year  in  their  second  and 
third  years  were  distributed  among  the  trades  as  follows : 


Second '  Third 
year.    ,  yenr. 


Fitters 

Smiths 

Turners  in  metal 

Carpenters  and  joiners 

Pattern  makers 

Wood  tnmers 

Locksmiths 

Electrical  apparatus  makers. 


42  i 

34 

;^  ' 

2 

3  1 

5 

4 

2 

11 

5 

0 

0 

11 

4 

5 

10 

Total i  81  I        C2 


This  table,  as  well  as  the  general  experience  of  the  school,  shows 
that  the  greater  number  of  the  boys  become  engine  titters  or  pattern 
makers,  the  two  trades  which  in  Paris  command  the  highest  wages. 

The  work  of  the  electrical  instrument  makers  shown  to  us  was  re- 
markable for  excellence  of  quality,  but  some  of  the  school  authorities 
do  not  appear  to  attach  much  value  to  this  branch  of  work. 

The  boys  on  leaving  the  school,  with  very  few  exceptions,  earn  wages 
varying  from  2«.  6d.  to  58.  (yd.  per  day. 

The  buildings  which  were  originally  erected  for  the  purposes  of  a 
manufactory  have  been  considerably  enlarged  since  their  acquisition  by 
the  city  of  Paris,  and,  like  many  of  the  elementary  schools,  labor  under 
the  defect  that  they  were  not  specially  designed  for  the  use  to  which 
they  are  now  applied.  The  total  sum  which  has  been  expended  on  them 
is  49,000/.  The  annual  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  school  is  under 
3,000/.,  or  somewhat  less  than  12/.  for  each  pupil.  We  give,  in  Appendix 
No.  VllI,  some  letters  with  which  wo  have  been  favored,  in  which 
opinions  are  expressed  concerning  the  work  of  the  pupils  educated  in 
this  school. 

PROJECTED  APPRENTICESHIP   SCHOOLS  FOR   PARIS. 

The  autliorities  of  the  city  of  Paris  have  deemed  the  experiment  of 
uj);)renticeshi])  teaching  in  the  school  of  la  Villette  sufficiently  success- 
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ful  to  iuduce  tliem  to  decide  ui)on  the  erection  of  a  iinmber  of  other 
similar  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis.'  The  whole  subject 
was  referred  to  a  commission,  and  its  president,  M.  Tolain,  in  a  report 
to  the  prefect  of  the  Seine,  whicli  will  be  found  at  length  in  Appendix 
Ko.  V,  says  **  that  in  consequence  of  the  virtual  abolition  of  appren- 
ticeship in  most  trades,  and  owing  to  the  specialization  and  subdivision 
of  manufactures  resulting  from  the  introduction  of  machinery,  the  num- 
ber of  skilful  and  intelligent  workmen  in  all  branches  of  industry  and 
art  manufacture  has  decreased,  and  that  the  standard  of  technical 
knowledge  has  been  lowered.'^ 

This,  he  considers,  has  been  especially  prejudicial  to  French  manu- 
factures, the  distinguishing  merit  of  which  he  believes  to  have  consisted 
in  originality  of  design.  The  vulgarization  of  manufactures  has,  in  his 
opinion,  given  great  facilities  for  piracy,  especially  on  the  part  of  for- 
eigners. He  believes  that  a  remedy  for  these  evils  will  be  found  in  the 
establishment  of  apprenticeship  schools,  the  object  of  which  should  be 
mainly,  not  the  creation  of  foremen,  but  the  theoretical  and  practical 
education  of  workmen  proper.  In  determining  what  should  be  the 
ti  ades  taught  in  schools  founded  and  carried  on  at  the  cost  of  the  mnnic- 
il)ality,  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  apprenticeship  still  exists  in 
those  branches  of  industry  which  are  concerned  with  the  making  up  of 
materials  into  clothing,  and  he  proposes,  therefore,  that  these  arts  should 
not  be  taught  in  the  municipal  schools.  He  would  confine  them  to  what 
he  calls  "  i)arent  industries ; "  that  is  to  say,  those  in  which  the  processes  to 
be  taught  are  applicable  to  a  large  number  of  allied  trades.  He  recommends 
accordingly  that  for  the  present  three  apprenticeship  schools  should  be 
established,  one  in  the  Faubourg  St.-Antoine  for  the  furniture  trades,  to 
form  workers  in  wood,  who  would  become  chiefly  cabinet  makers  and  up 
holsterers,  but  also  carpenters,  joiners,  and  wood  carvers,  and  workers 
in  iron  intending  to  become  general  smiths  and  workers  in  metal  for  the 
same  trades  and  for  decorative  purjioses.  The  second  school  should  be 
for  the  south  of  Paris,  on  the  model  of  that  of  la  Villette,  intended,  how- 
ever, to  train  not  only  mechanics,  but  also  iron  founders,  carpenters, 
stone  cutters,  and  masons,  iron  and  tin  plate  workers,  slaters,  and  plumb- 
ers, so  as  to  be  a  complete  school  of  apprenticeship  for  the  building 
trades.  A  third  school  in  the  heart  of  Paris  should  comprise  the  fol- 
lowing trades,  viz,  instruments  of  precision,  telegraphic  apparatus, 
clock  making,  surgical  instrument  making,  and  small  machinery  in 
general. 

PROPOSED   girls'  APPRENTICESHIP   SCHOOL. 

In  addition  to  these  three  schools  for  boys  he  recommends  that  a 
school  should  be  established  for  girls,  which  should  be  not  only  an  ap- 
prenticeship school,  but  also  one  of  domestic  economy ;  the  latter  division 
would  include  general  housework,  laundry  work,  sewing,  and,  in  addi- 

^We  are  informed  that  they  have  withiu  the  last  few  days  voted  80,000!.  tV\5:  \.\^!^ 
erect iou  of  these  schools. 
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tion,  the  obligatory  parts  of  primary  instmction,  tog^ether  with  nnenr 
drawing:,  g:yinnastics,  singring;,  Hnd  some  si>eoial  notions  of  technology 
having  reference  to  the  duties  of  housekeeping  and  to  the  materials  to 
be  used  in  the  workshops.  The  trades  to  be  taught  wouhl  be  milli- 
nery, embroidery,  lacemaking,  dressmaking,  artifleial  flower  and  feather 
making,  and  with  these  latter  there  would  be  compulsory  courses  of 
drawing  from  flowers  and  nature  and  of  modelling.^ 

The  estimate  for  the  girls'  school,  intended  to  receive  30(>  outdoor 
pupils,  is,  for  buildings  alone,  exclusive  of  the  grourtd,  2 1  ,(HKW.,  and  for 
fittings,  1,C(M)?. 

The  instruction  in  all  these  schools  will  be  gratuitous,  and  the  pupils, 
in  order  to  be  admitted,  will  have  to  present  the  certificat  d'etudes  of  the 
primarj^  school 

HAVRE  APPRENTICESHIP  SCHOOL. 

A  fewprovincialraunicipalitieshaveestablished  apprenticeship  schools 
of  the  same  type  as  that  of  the  Boulevard  de  la  Yillette,  that  is  to  say, 
schools  to  form  workmen  and  not  foremen.  There  is  one  at  Havre, 
which  has  undergone  various  transformations,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
most  complete  of  its  kind  in  regard  to  buildings  and  fittings.  The 
course,  like  that  of  the  Villette  school,  occupies  three  j-ears.  The  time 
spent  in  the  workshops  is  six  hours  daily  throughout  the  whole  course. 
Thebook  work  begins  at  a  much  more  elementary  stage  than  in  the  Paris 
school,  and  appears  not  to  be  carried  so  far;  no  certificat  d'etudes  is  re- 
quired on  entrance.  Even  absolutely  illiterate  children  have  been  ad- 
mitted if  they  have  shown  some  manual  dexterity.  The  admission  or 
rejection  of  ai>plicants  is  in  fact  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  head  master. 
With  the  object  of  inducing  the  apprentices  to  remain  at  school  during 
the  third  year,  the  ])ecuniary  rewards  are  much  higher  than  in  the  Paris 
school.  A  boy  here  may  receive  as  much  as  G^  in  his  third  year.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  number  of  boys  who  completed  their  third  year 
diminished  steadily  from  187()-'77  to  1878-'79;  it  was  2G  in  the  former 
and  only  17  in  the  latter  year;  10  of  these  entered  i)rivate  workshops 
and  1  went  to  sea  a«  an  engineer.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  school, 
exclusive  of  materials  used  in  the  workshops,  was,  in  1880,  1,120/.  for 
IGO  boys,  a  small  portion  of  which  was  recovered  by  payments  for 
w<»rk  done  by  the  boys.^ 


*  A  jjjiriK' Kcliool,  corresponding  in  «onie  ])articnlai'»  to  the  above,  and  maintained 
by  tlie  nmiiicipjility  ol'Konen,  the  £cole  pn)feH8ionnello  de8  jenneH  lilies,  was  visited 
by  the  eonuiiissioners.  There  are  in  Paris  establishments  eondncted  by  nnns,  contain* 
mg  a  hirjjje  nnmber  of  children,  who  work  at  artiticial  tlower  makin«j,  millinery,  and 
other  tra<h*s,  but  these  cannot,  be  considered  as  apprenticeship  scho(ds. 

-  Since  this  report  was  written,  wo  hMirn  that  the  municipal  authorities  of  Bou- 
lojjne-Riir-Mer  are  establishing  an  apprenticeship  school  on  the  model  of  that  of  la 
ViUctte,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  opened  before  the  end  of  the  present  year. 
•J84 
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GUILD   APPRENTICESHIP  SCHOOLS. 

We  were  told  tbat  several  of  the  Paris  syndicats  (guilds)  of  employ- 
ers had  established  appreuticeship  schools,  but  we  fouud  on  inquiry  that 
nearly  all  of  these  were  simply  drawing  schools  for  evening  instruction. 
The  jewellers  have  founded  prizes  of  considerable  value  for  original  gold- 
smiths' work,  to  be  competed  for  by  their  apprentices.  The  only  appren- 
ticeship school  proper  founded  by  a  guild  that  we  met  with  was  that 
of  the  clock  makers  in  the  Faubourg  du  Temple.  The  trade  of  clock 
making  is  carried  on  in  Paris  in  the  houses  of  the  work  people,  to  whom 
the  parts  are  given  out  in  the  rough,  and  the  masters  have  therefore 
no  control  over  the  instruction  or  training  of  the  apprentices.  Under 
these  circumstances  they  established  the  school  in  February,  1881.  It 
contains  25  pupils,  the  course  lasting  four  years.  The  present  i)rem- 
ises  are  only  provisional  and  are  about  to  be  extended.  The  expenses 
are  mainly  borne  by  the  Chambre  Syndicale  de  I'Horlogerie,  which  con- 
tributes 560Z.  The  government  has  granted  the  school  a  subvention  of 
80i.  and  the  city  of  Paris  40Z.  The  pupils  pay  121.  per  annum  and  pro- 
vide the  small  tools  needed  in  their  work.  The  larger  tools  (machin- 
ery)  are  furnished  by  the  school  authorities.  The  pupils  receive  com- 
l)lete  instruction  in  watch  and  clock  making,  and  the  teaching  is  both 
theoretical  and  practical.  The  practical  course  for  the  first  class  ^  is  the 
use  of  tools  and  roughing  out  work ;  for  the  second  class,  finishing ; 
for  the  third  class,  escapements;  and  for  the  fourth,  regulating  and  re- 
]>airs.  The  course  of  theoretical  instruction  for  the  first  three  years  in- 
cludes French,  the  elements  of  mathematics,  geometry,  and  machine 
construction  applied  to  watch  and  clock  making,  the  theory  of  the  con- 
struction of  watches,  book  keeping,  and  linear  drawing.  In  the  fourth 
year  they  are  taught  algebra,  trigonometry^,  the  elements  of  physics 
and  chemistry,  cosmography,  and  industrial  drawing.  Examinations 
take  place  at  the  end  of  each  school  year.  Students  are  admitted  at 
14  years  of  age,  but  not  earlier,  except  in  special  cases.  The  working 
hours  during  the  winter  months  (from  October  to  April)  are  from  8  A. 
>i.  to  7  p.  M.,  with  an  interval  of  one  and  a  half  hours  from  12  to  1.30 
for  meals  and  relaxation.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  hours 
are  from  7  A.  M.  to  7  P.  M.,  with  the  same  interval  as  before.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  boarding  the  pupils  at  a  fixed  inclusive  charge 
of  32/.  per  annum.  Even  when  machinery  shall  to  a  great  extent  have 
superseded  manual  labor  in  the  wholesale  manufacture  of  watches  and 
clocks,  a  number  of  skilled  operatives  will  always  be  required  in  this 
trade,  so  that  the  school  will  not  cease  to  be  useful. 

GOVERNIHENT  APPRENTICESHIP  SCHOOLS. 

The  government  has  founded,  and  sustains,  certain  apprenticeship 
schools  for  manufactures;  one  of  them  is  the  watchmaking  school  at 


*  Each  claaa  represeuta  a  xeaxi*^  '^^t:\8L» 
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Oluscs,  uuder  the  miuistry  of  agriculture  and  commerce.  It  is  taking 
the  place  of  a  municipal  school  for  the  same  trade  at  Be8an^H>u,  which 
has  been  frequently  reporte<l  on,  but  which  we  were  told  by  a  compe- 
tent authority  is  now  declining.  Another  is  the  school  of  porcelain 
decoration  at  the  manufactory  of  Sevres,  founded  within  the  last  two 
years  by  the  direct>or,  M.  Lauth,  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  recently  re- 
modelled school  of  a  similar  character  at  Limoges,  we  shall  speak  when 
we  come  to  deal  with  art  schools.  There  is  also  an  apprenticeship 
school  attached  to  the  Manufacture  des  Gobelins. 

GROUNDS  FOB  LEGISLATION  IN  FRANCE. 

From  the  preceding  statements  it  will  be  observed  how  great  is  the 
activity  displayed  in  France  in  all  that  relates  to  the  instruction  of  ar- 
tisans. But  those  who  are  engaged  in  this  great  work  are  also  fully 
alive  to  its  deficiencies.  The  reports  of  the  government  primary  school 
inspectors  abound  in  complaints  of  im]>erfect  methods  of  instruction 
and  of  irregular  attendance.  The  projiortion  of  uncertificated  teachers 
in  the  ^coles  libres  (that  is,  those  schools  not  owned  by  the  communes, 
including  private  schools),  and  especially  amongst  the  female  teachers 
in  the  schools  taught  by  the  religious  orders,  both  public  and  "  libres," 
is  very  large,  and  as  a  consequence  the  instruction  is  reported  as  being 
very  inferior  in  many  of  these  schools. 

The  ultimate  results  of  the  teachingin  the  ordinary  elementary  schools, 
as  shown  by  the  examinations  on  leaving,  are  not  satisfactory.  Chil- 
dren who  have  completed  their  twelfth  year  are  admitted  to  an  exami- 
nation, without  passing  which  they  are  not  allowed  to  work  full  time 
( 12  hours)  in  workshops  and  factories  before  the  age  of  15.  We  give 
the  full  regulations  of  this  examination  in  Appendix  No.  Ill,  It  will 
probably  not  be  considered  more  difficult  than  that  of  the  children  in 
our  English  schools  who  pass  the  fifth  standard  and  have  taken  u^) 
one  or  more  of  the  special  subjects.  The  entire  number  of  children  out 
of  the  4,900,000  on  the  books  in  1879-'80  who  presented  themselves 
for  examination  for  this  certificate  was  85,825,  of  whom  only  57,.'336 
passed.  The  examination  for  this  certificate  was,  until  lately,  a  dead 
letter  in  many  departments,  which  may  paitly  account  for  the  small- 
ness  of  the  number  who  presented  themselves.^ 

The  educational  provisions  of  the  factory  law  of  May  19,  1874,  the 
full  text  of  which  is  given  in  Appendix  No.  VI,  appear  not  to  be  well 
observed  in  many  localities.  By  its  eighth  article  this  law  directs  that 
children  up  to  12  years  of  age  shall  attend  a  school,  and  in  Article  9  it 
provides  that  young  persons  up  to  the  age  of  15  years  (completed)  shall 
only  work  G  hours  a  day,  unless  they  produce  a  certificate  of  primary 


*Xo  certilicats  d'6tuclo8  were  delivered  in  1879-''80iu  the  Loire-Inf<?neure,  where  so 
many  of  the  children  and  yoiiug  persons  ai^e  employed  in  factories;  the  cause  bein^ 
stated  to  be  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  general  council  of  the  department  to  allow 
the  examination  to  be  held. 
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instruction.  The  15  regional  inspectors  are  quite  unable  to  insure  the 
observanceof  these  regulations,  unless  assisted  by  the  special  insi)ectors 
or  by  the  local  committees  for  which  the  law  provides.  These  commit- 
tees and  inspectors,  whilst  very  active  iu  Paris,  are  either  wanting  or 
inefficient  in  many  of  the  departments.^ 

These  defects  in  the  state  of  ordinary  elementary  instruction,  the  de- 
sire to  extend  the  introduction  of  manual  work  into  ordinary  elementary 
schools  and  to  encourage  higher  elementary  and  trade  instruction,  com  - 
bined  with  political  and  social  considerations  into  which  it  is  no  part  of 
our  duty  to  enter  here,  have  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  Decem- 
ber 11,  1880,  on  handicraft  apprenticeship  schools,  and  of  the  law  of 
June  11,  1881,  on  gratuitous  primary  instruction,  and  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  projet  de  loi  on  compulsory  primary  instruction,  which  is 
still  before  the  chambers. 

FRENCH  LAW  ON  SUPERIOR  ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

« 

The  law  of  the  11th  December,  1880,  provides  that  apprenticeship 
schools,  founded  by  the  communes  and  the  departments  to  develop  in 
young  persons  intending  to  become  artisans  the  necessary  dexterity 
and  technical  knowledge,  and  public  superior  elementary  schools  (d'en- 
seignement  primaire  compldmentaire),  the  curriculum  of  which  includes 
courses  or  classes  of  professional  instruction,  are  to  be  ranked  in  future 
as  public  primary  schools. 

Schools  of  the  same  character  a«  the  preceding,  but  which  are  not 
public  schools,  are  included  amongst  those  which  may  receive  assistance 
from  the  budget  of  public  instruction  after  they  have  been  established 
and  working  satisfactorily  for  two  years.  Schools  of  both  of  these 
categories  may  also  receive  assistance  out  of  the  funds  of  the  ministry 
of  agriculture  and  commerce  as  being  technical  schools. 

The  programmes  of  their  founders  (communes,  departments,  or  other- 
wise) must  be  approved  by  the  ministers  of  public  instruction  and  of 
agriculture  and  commerce. 

The  head  master  is  appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  the  munici- 
pal council  of  the  commune  or  of  the  general  council  of  the  department, 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  teacliers  of  trades  are  appointed  by  the  maire 
or  the  prefet,  as  tlie  case  may  be,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  council 
of  supervision  attactied  to  the  school;  the  council  itself  is  nominated 
by  the  municipal  council  or  by  the  general  council  of  the  department. 

VIERZON  SCHOOL  UNDER  THE  ABOVE  LAW. 

By  a  decree  of  the  9th  July,  1881,  a  national  school  of  superior  primary 
and  technical  (professional)  instruction,  preparatory  to  apprenticeship, 
destined  to  serve  as  a  type  for  similar  schools,  to  be  founded  under  the 

law  of  December  11, 1880,  is  created  at  Vierzon. 

I —  - 

•  See  report  of  M.  Dumas,  Gth  May,  IW/H,  quoted  in  M,  Gr^w:d.'\i>  \«^vst\.  vjfi  \»x^<i- 
vember,  1878. 
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A  report  dated  lltli  August,  1881,  by  M.  Tolain,  president  of  a  com- 
mission appointed  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  althougb  the 
commission  was  simply  requested  to  prepare  the  programme  of  a  school 
for  superior  primary  and  professional  instruction,  recommends  (see  re- 
port in  Ai>pendix  No.  VII)  that  the  establishment  in  question  shall  com- 
prise a  series  of  graded  schools,  consisting  of  a  salle  d'asile  and  Kinder- 
garten; an  onlinary  primary  school,  in  which  manual  work  is  to  be 
taught,  and  a  superior  primary  school  of  a  somewhat  advanced  character, 
including  technical  instruction  and  extending  over  a  three  years' course. 
The  entire  range  of  instruction  is  intende<l  to  be  introductory  to  scIiooIb 
which  the  report  designates  as  si)ecial  apprenticeship  schools  of  the 
second  degree ;  that  is,  schools  like  the  Ecoles  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  for 
training  foremen  and  managers,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  a  subsequent 
report. 

FRENCH  LAW  ON  GRATUITOUS  PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION. 

The  provisions  of  the  law  on  gratuitous  primary  instruction,  passed 
on  the  16th  June,  1881,  are  as  follows : 

From  the  day  when  this  law  came  into  force  (1st  January  of  this  year) 
no  school  fees  are  payable  in  public  primary  schools  or  public  salles 
d'asile,  and  no  charge  is  to  be  made  for  boarding  or  instruction  in  the 
training  schools  (dcoles  normales). 

A  sum  equal  to  4  per  cent,  of  the  four  so-called  "quatre  contributions 
directes,"  viz,  the  tax  on  real  property,  window  tax  (portes  et  fe- 
nfitres),  tax  on  movable  property  (contribution  mobiliere),  and  license 
fees  (patentes),  must  be  provided  by  every  commune  for  the  service  of 
primary  instiiiction,  either  by  a  special  vote  or  out  of  its  general  funds. 

Besides  the  sum  before  mentioned,  every  commune  (except  the  poorest) 
must  devote  to  the  service  of  its  primary  schools,  before  it  is  entitled  to 
aid  from  the  department  or  the  state,  one-fifth  of  the  income  derived 
from  the  following  local  sources  of  revenue:  (I)  the  income  from  its  real 
proi)erty ;  (2)  its  share  in  the  duty  on  horses,  cairiages,  and  game  li- 
censes ;  (3)  the  dog  tax ;  (4)  the  net  income  from  the  octroi  j  (5)  the  in- 
come from  highways  and  from  markets  and  fairs. 

If  these  resources  are  insufficient,  a  like  sum  equal  to  4  per  cent,  of 
the  four  direct  taxes  must  similarly  be  raised  by  the  departments.^ 

If  the  total  amounts  thus  raised  are  insufficient  for  the  service  of  the 
schools,  the  state  will  provide  the  deficiency. 

The  salaries  and  allowances  of  the  teachers  at  present  employed  are 
in  no  ciise  to  be  less  hereafter  than  the  highest  amount  which  they  have 
received  during  the  three  years  preceding  the  date  when  the  new  law 
came  into  operation,  and  these  s.alaries  are  in  future  to  be  determined 
each  year  by  tlie  minister,  on  the  i)roposal  of  the  pr^fet,  and  by  the  ad- 


*In  practice  this  sum  of  4  per  cent,  is  uow  re(|uired  uiid  voted  iu  all  the  depart- 
iiients,  and  will  continue  to  be  ao. 
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vice  of  the  departmeutal  council.  It  must  be  understood  that  the  finan- 
cial portion  of  the  law  applies  to  the  maintenance  and  not  to  the  con- 
struction of  schools,  and  that  the  latter  will  be  provided  for  as  before, 
by  loans  from  the  Caisse  des  ficoles,  aided,  in  the  ca«e  of  poor  com- 
munes, by  the  department  and  the  state. 

The  optional  tax,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  above,  which  the 
communes  were  authorized  to  impose  upon  themselves  under  a  law  of 
the  10t\i  April,  1867,  if  they  chose  to  adopt  gratuitous  education,  ceases, 
and  the  charges  which  the  communes  and  departments  have  to  bear 
are  strictly  limited.  There  will  no  longer,  therefore,  be  the  same 
temptation  as  formerly  on  the  part  of  the  poorer  communes  to  keep 
down  the  expenses  of  the  schools. 

OPERATION  OF   THE  TWO  LAWS. 

By  the  joint  operation  of  these  two  laws  school  fees  are  abolished, 
not  only  in  the  ordinary  public  elementary  schools,  but  in  all  public 
superior  elementary  schools  in  which  technical  instruction  is  given  or 
in  which  trades  are  taught. 

It  is  expected  that  the  communes  will,  under  these  new  circumstances, 
avail  themselves  to  the  fullest  extent  of  their  powers  to  borrow  from 
the  Caisse  des  ficoles ;  that  ordinary  primary  schools  will  be  built  in 
those  communes  where  they  do  not  as  yet  exist ;  that  instruction  in  the 
existing  schools  will  be  largely  extended  and  improved,  and  that  a  great 
impulse  will  be  given  to  the  creation  of  superior  elementary  and  techni- 
cal schools  under  the  new  definition,  now  given,  of  an  ^cole  primaire. 

FRENCH  LAW  ON   COMPULSORY  PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION. 

But  the  extent  of  this  impulse  in  the  immediate  future  to  elementary 
instruction  in  France,  as  now  defined,  can  only  be  properly  estimated 
after  taking  into  account  further  the  certainty  admitted  by  persons  of 
all  shades  of  opinion  in  that  country,  that  attendance  at  school  or  effi- 
cient instruction  at  home  will  be  made  compulsory  at  a  very  early 
date.  A  projet  de  loi  on  compulsory  instruction,  introduced  by  the 
government,  was  adopted  by  the  chamber  of  deputies  on  the  24th  De- 
cember, 1880.  It  was  modified  by  the  senate  as  regards  some  of  its 
minor  provisions,  and  returned  to  the  chamber,  which  latter,  accepting 
some  of  the  changes  made  by  the  senate  and  rejecting  others,  passed 
it  again  on  the  25th  Julj^  1881. 

[TIio  coniiniftsioners  hero  embodied  the  hill,  for  which  is  substituted  the  law  as 

finally  i>a«sed  March  28,  1882  : 

Akticle  1.  Primary  education  includes  moral  and  civic  instruction;  rea<ling  and 
writing;  the  French  lauguajjje  and  the  elements  of  it^s  literature;  geography,  espe- 
cially tliat  of  Franco  ;  history,  especially  the  modern  history  of  France;  the  eJements 
of  law  and  political  economy ;  the  elements  of  the  natural,  physical,  and  mathematical 
sciences,  an<l  their  applications  to  agriculture,  to  hygiene,  and  to  the  industrial  arts ; 
manual  work,  and  the  use  of  the  tools  of  the  principal  trades;  the  elements  of 
drawing  and  modelling;  music  and  gymnastics;  and,  tot  Vi^'^^^  wvX\\^t^ '^'!^>i^^vMt.^\ 
for  girls,  needlework. 
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AnT.  2.  The  primary  public  schools  shall  be  closed  one  day  each  week  besides  Snn- 
day,  to  allow  parents  to  give  their  children  religions  instruction,  if  they  wish,  outside 
the  school  bntldiugs.     Religious  instrnction  is  optional  in  pi-ivate  schools. 

Art.  3.  The  provisions  of  articles  18  and  44  of  the  law  of  March  14,  1^80,  which 
give  t-o  the  ministers  of  worship  a  right  of  inspection,  surveillance,  and  control  in 
]Miblic  and  private  primary  schools  and  salles  d^anile,  as  well  as  paragrn*  h  2  of  article 
Ul,  of  the  same  law,  which  gives  to  the  consistories  the  right  of  presentation  for 
teachers  belonging  to  nou-Catliolic  denominations,  are  hereby  repealed. 

AuT.  4.  Primary  instruction  is  compulsory  for  children  of  both  sexes,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  their  seventh  to  the  end  of  their  thirteenth  year.  It  may  be  given  either 
in  estiiblishments  of  primary  or  secondary  instruction,  or  in  pnblic  or  private  schools, 
or  at  home  by  the  hea«l  of  the  family  himself,  or  by  some  person  chosen  by  him. 

A  regulation  will  determine  the  means  of  securing  primary  instruction  to  deaf- 
mute  and  blind  childran. 

Akt.  5.  A  municipal  school  board  is  established  in  each  communei  to  direct  and 
increase  att-endance  on  the  schools. 

It  is  coni^wsed  of  the  maire,  who  is  president ;  of  one  of  the  delegates  of  the  canton, 
and,  where  communes  comprise  several  cantons,  of  as  many  del»»gates  as  there  are 
cantons,  appointed  by  the  academic  inspector;'  of  members  appointed  by  the  muni- 
cipal c4uncil,.to  the  number  at  least  of  a  third  of  the  uiemberHhip  of  the  council. 

At  Paris  and  Lyons  there  is  a  board  for  each  municipal  arrondissemeiit.  It  is  i»re- 
sided  ov'er  at  Paris  by  the  maire,  at  Lyons  by  one  of  his  assistants  :  it  is  composed  of 
one  of  the  cantonal  delegates,  of  mcmbfrs  appointed  by  the  academic  inspector  and 
of  members  appointed  by  the  municipal  council,  to  the  number  of  from  3  to  7  for  each 
arrondi.ssement. 

The  authority  of  the  members  of  the  school  l>oard  appoint^l  by  the  municipal 
council  shall  last  until  the  election  of  a  new  mnnicipal  council,  and  shall  always  lie 
renewable. 

The  primary  inspector  forms  part  of  all  the  school  boards  established  in  his  juris- 
diction. 

Art.  6,  Children  may  present  themselves  for  examination  for  a  certificat  d*<?tudes 
at  the  agf?  of  11,  and,  on  passing  it,  are  to  be  exempted  from  further  compulsory  pri- 
mary instruction. 

Art.  7.  The  father,  the  guardian,  the  person  who  has  charge  of  the  child,  or  his  em- 
ployer, is  required  to  inform  the  maire  of  the  commune  fifteen  days  before  the  opening 
of  the  schools  whether  he  intends  to  have  the  child  taught  at  home  or  in  a  public  or 
private  school ;  in  the  latter  case  he  must  indicate  the  school  be  has  selected. 

Families  domiciled  near  two  or  more  public  schools  have  the  right  of  entering  their 
children  in  any  one  of  such  schools,  whether  or  not  it  is  on  the  territory  of  their 
commune,  provided  the  maximum  number  of  scholars  ascribed  to  the  school  by  law 
is  not  complete.  In  case  of  dispute,  and  upon  request  either  of  the  maire  or  of  the 
parents,  the  departmental  council  has  the  hnal  decision. 

Art.  8.  Kvery  year  the  maire.  in  cooperation  with  the  municipal  school  commission, 
is  required  to  draw  up  a  list  of  all  children  from  six  to  thirteen  years  old,  and  notify 
the  persons  who  have  charge  of  them  of  the  time  set  for  opening  the  schools. 

In  case  of  failure  to  give  the  required  fifteen  days'  notice  on  the  part  of  ])arents  or 
other  responsible  persons,  the  maire  himself  enters  the  child  at  one  of  the  public 
schools  and  notifies  the  proper  re.s])onsible  person  of  the  fact. 

A  week  before  the  opening  of  the  schools  the  maire  is  to  remit  to  the  directors  of 
the  public  and  private  schools  a  list  of  the  children  who  are  to  attend  their  schools. 
A  duplicate  of  tnis  list  is  to  be  sent  by  him  to  the  primary  inspect-or. 

Art.  9.  When  achihl  leaves  a  school,  his  parents  or  the  persons  responsible  for  him 
are  required  to  notify  the  maire  at  once  of  the  fact  and  state  in  what  manner  the  chihl 
is  to  receive  ita  instruction  in  future. 

Art.  10.  When  a  child  is  temporarily  absent  from  school,  his  parents  or  the  persons 
responsible  for  him  are  required  to  explain  to  the  school  director  the  reasons  for  his 
absence. 

The  school  directors  and  directresses  shall  keep  a  register  of  attendance,  which 
shall  show  the  absences  of  the  scholars  of  each  class.  At  the  end  of  each  month  th»*y 
shall  send  to  the  maire  and  the  primary  inspector  a  copy  of  the  register,  indicating  the 
number  of  absences  and  the  reasons  alleged  therefor 

The  causes  of  absence  shall  be  submitted  to  th«'  school  commission.  The  only  legit- 
imate excuses  are  the  following:  Sickness  of  the  child,  death  of  a  member  of  the 
family,  and  accidents  of  travel  which  prevent  the  child  from  reaching  the  school. 
Other  exceptional  circumstances  will  be  duly  considered  by  the  commission. 

Art.  11.  Every  director  of  a  private  school  who  fails  to  comply  with  the  require. 

1  There  are  about  36,000  communes  in  France. 

-  France  is  divided,  for  the  purpose  of  public  instruction,  into  17  academic  dis- 

tricts. 
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mnnts  of  the  prrceding  article  shall,  at  the  instance  of  the  school  commissiou  and  the 
priiniiry  inBpectur,  be  i-eported  to  the  departmental  council. 

The  departmental  conncil  may  inflict  the  following  penalties:  1,  admonition;  ^2f 
censure;  'Aj  supeusion  for  not  longer  than  one  month,  and,  in  case  of  a  second  otfence 
during  the  school  year,  for  not  longer  than  three  months. 

Art.  12.  Where  a  child  h(Mi  been  absent  four  times  in  one  month,  for  at  least  a  half 
day,  without  an  excuse  allowed  by  the  municipal  school  board,  the  father,  guardian, 
or  responsible  per-^cm  shall  bo  summoned  after  3  dai^V  notice  to  appear  before  tht) 
board,  where  the  text  of  the  law  will  be  brought  to  his  attention  and  his  duty  undir 
it  explained  to  him. 

In  case  of  unexcuscd  nou-aiipearance  the  board  shall  inflict  the  penalty  named  iu 
the  fnllowiug  article. 

Art.  13,  In  case  of  a  repetition  of  the  offence  within  twelve  months,  the  school 
board  shall  order  tlie  name  of  the  responsible  person  to  be  posted  on  the  door  of  the 
mairio,  together  with  the  charge  B|;ainht  him. 

The  same  penalty  shall  be  inflicted  on  persons  who  disregard  the  provisions  of 
article  9. 

Art.  14.  If  the  offence  is  again  repeated,  the  school  board  or  primary  inspector  shall 
address  a  complaint  to  the  juge  ae  paix.  The  infraction  sitall  be  considered  an 
ofience  an4  the  peitaliies  prescribed  by  articles  479,  480,  and  following  ones  of  the 
penal  code  may  be  imposed. 

Article  463  of  the  same  code  is  applicable.* 

Art.  15.  The  school  commission  may  grant  to  children  residing  with  their  parents 
or  guardians,  on  request  (with  reason  therefor)  of  the  latter,  leave  of  absence  for  a 
time  not  to  exceed  three  months,  exclusive  of  vacations.  When  these  leaves  of  ab- 
sence exceed  two  weeks  they  must  be  submitted  to  the  primary'  insi)ectorfor  approval. 

This  arrangement  shall  not  apply  to  children  who  desii*e  to  accompany  their  parents 
or  guardians  on  a  temporary  absence  from  the  comiuune.  In  this  case  a  verbal  or 
written  notice  to  the  maire  or  the  teacher  w  ill  be  snflicient. 

The  school  board  may,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  d«^partmental  council,  exempt 
children  employed  in  trades  or  in  agriculture  from  one  of  the  two  daily  attendances."^ 

Art.  16.  Children  who  are  educated  at  home  shall  nndergo  an  annual  exauiination 
after  the  second  year  of  compulsory  instruction  upon  the  subjects  taught  to  children 
of  their  age  in  the  public  schools,  in  such  manner  and  according  to  such  programmes 
as  shall  be  determined  by  ministerial  decisions  given  in  the  superior  council. 

The  examining  board  shall  be  composed  of  the  primary  inspector  or  his  delegate,  as 
president ;  a  delegate  from  the  canton  ;  a  holder  of  a  university  degree  or  certiflcate 
of  qualification.  The  Judges  shall  bo  selected  by  the  inspector  of  the  ** academy'* 
(educational  district).  In  the  girls'  examination  the  person  holding  the  certiflcate 
must  be  a  woman. 

If  the  examination  is  not  satisfactory  the  child  must  l>e  sent  to  a  public  or  private 
school  within  a  week  and  the  maire  advised  what  school  has  been  chosen. 

If  no  such  designation  is  made  the  child  will  be  placed  at  school  by  the  authorities 
as  before  described. 

Art.  17.  The  school  fund  provided  for  by  article  15  of  the  law  of  April  10,  1867, 
shall  be  established  in  all  the  communes.  In  subsidized  communes  in  which  the  cen- 
time  does  not  exceed  30  francs,  the  department  of  public  instruction  shall  increase 
the  fund  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  communal  appropriations.  The  aid 
is  distributed  through  the  school  boanl. 

Art.  18.  Ministerial  decisions  rendered  at  the  request  of  the  inspectors  of  acade- 
mies and  depiirtmental  councils  will  indicate  each  year  the  communes  to  which, 
from  want  of  school  accommodations,  the  requirements  of  articles  4  and  following, 
nuon  compulsory  attendance,  do  not  apply.  An  annual  report  submitted  to  the 
Cnambers  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction  will  furnish  a  list  of  the  communes 
to  which  the  x>re8ent  article  may  have  been  applied.] 

CONCLUSIONS. 

We  think  it  will  be  evident  from  the  account  which  we  have  given  of 
the  new  laws  enacted  and  proposed  that  their  influence  on  the  diffusion 

*The  penalties  here  referred  to  are  a  flne  of  fh)m  11  to  15  francs  and  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  5  days.  Ai*ticle  463  allows  these  penalties  to  be  reduced  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  judge. 

^  Hence,  on  the  passing  of  this  law,  children  under  the  age  of  13  can  only  be  employed 
as  half- timers  in  trades  and  agriculture  by  the  joint  consent  of  iba  <i«.\KasKsx\a  'ft.w^  ^V 
the  department,  unless,  at  or  above  the  age  of  11,  the^s  \\QkN«^  o\i\«\\i^^^«>  «5.^TV^^CL^^» 
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of  ordinary  and  superior  primary  instruction,  both  literary  and  technical^ 
can  scarcely  be  overrated.  It  is  clearly  the  aim  of  the  ^ov-ernment 
and  of  the  great  cities  that  this  superior  instruction  shall  be  placed  as 
fully  as  possible  within  the  reach  of  the  workingmeu.  The  instruction 
in  the  use  of  tools  during  the  elementary  school  age,  besides  being  of 
service  to  every  child,  whether  destined  to  become  a  mechanic  or  not,  will 
tend,  in  the  former  case,  to  facilitate  the  learning  of  a  trade,  though  it 
may  not  actually  shorten  the  necessary  period  of  ai>prenticeship.  We 
should  be  glad  to  see  this  kind  of  manual  instruction  introduced  into 
some  of  our  own  elementary  schools.  The  consideration  of  the  ex- 
l)ediency  of  a  grant  from  the  education  department  for  instruction  of 
this  kind  may  well  be  deferred  for  the  present.  Of  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  moie  difiused  and  advanced  liteniry  instruction  we  need 
not  speak. 

We  have  greater  difficulty  in  estimating  the  necessity  for  and  the 
value  of  apprenticeship  schools  as  a  mode  of  training  artisans.  Whilst 
giving  due  weight  to  some  portions  of  the  reasoning  of  the  French 
reporters,  we  feel  sure  that  they  underrate  what,  in  spite  of  the  partial 
cessation  of  apprenticeship,  can  be  and  is  learnt  in  the  ordinary  work- 
shop. W^e  are  not  sufficiently  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  appren- 
ticeship schools  for  training  ordinary  workmen,  like  those  of  la  Villette 
and  Havre,  as  compared  with  the  great  cost  of  their  establishment  and 
maintenance,  to  warrant  us  in  recommending  their  introduction  into 
this  country  until  they  have  had  a  more  prolonged  trial  abroad. 

It  will  be  manifest  from  the  description  we  have  given  of  the  ordinary 
elementary  and  apprenticeship  schools  in  France  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  very  recent  introduction  of  manual  work  into  the  schools  of 
Paris  and  of  the  instruction  in  trades  provided  in  a  few  cases  for  a 
small  number  out  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  api)rentices,  French 
workmen  generally,  as  distinguished  from  those  employed  as  foremen 
or  aspiring  to  that  position,  have  not  until  now,  except  a«  to  syste- 
matic teaching  in  drawing,  possessed  during  the  school  age  better  in- 
struction than  persons  of  a  similar  condition  in  this  country.  Of  the 
training  more  especially  adapted  to  foremen  we  shall  sjieak  in  a  later 
report. 

The  question  is  more  complex  as  regards  adult  instruction.  So  far 
as  this  is  sim[)ly  elementary,  it  is,  thanJvS  to  the  improved  i)rimary 
education  of  children,  daily  becoming  less  needed,  and  therefore  of  less 
imi)ortance,  both  in  this  country  and  in  France.  As  to  the  more  gen- 
eral instruction  of  adults  in  literature  and  science,  it  must  be  aduiitted 
that  the  gratuitous  courses  of  lectures  given  in  all  the  large  towns  of 
France  are  very  valuable.  The  com]>arison  of  this  class  of  instruction 
with  that  of  a  similar  character  in  our  own  country  will  be  considered 
in  a  subsequent  report. 

With  respect  to  art  teaching,  owing  to  the  early  training  of  the  chil- 
dren in  this  subject,  the  excellent  quality  of  the  instruction  in  the  adult 
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schools,  and  its  gratuitous  character,  placing  it  within  the  reach  of  the 
very  poorest,  the  proportion  of  bona  fide  working  men  receiving  prac- 
tical instruction  in  France  is  greater  beyond  comparison  than  it  is  with 
us.  On  this  branch  of  the  subject,  also,  we  shall  speak  in  detail  in  a 
further  report. 

We  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  if  we  have  not  in  this 
report  made  any  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  the  in- 
struction of  our  own  artisans  beyond  that  of  the  introduction  of 
manual  work  in  some  of  our  ordinary  elementary  schools,  it  is  not  be- 
cause we  are  not  fully  alive  to  the  need  of  greatly  improving  their 
general  and  technical  training,  but  because  we  are  at  present  only  at 
the  outset  of  our  mission.  For  the  same  reason,  the  instruction  of  fore- 
men, superior  managers,  and  proprietors  of  industrial  establishments 
has  been  entirely  excluded  from  our  present  report,  and  we  should  have 
refrained  from  making  any  report  whatever  at  so  early  a  stage  of  our  in- 
quiry' had  we  not  thought  it  advisable  to  show  how  great  has  been  for 
some  time  past,  and  how  much  more  strenuous  than  ever  is  now,  the  en- 
deavor on  the  part  of  the  French  nation  to  supply  the  defects  of  their 
system  of  elementary  education,  and  whilst  rendering  it  more  efficient 
to  extend  it  to  the  whole  of  the  working  population,  as  well  as  to  place 
within  their  re^ch  increased  opportunities  for  technical  instruction,  the 
former  being,  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  say,  the  only  sound  foun- 
dation for  any  subsequent  technical  training. 

We  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  render  our  thanks  to  the 
public  authorities,  to  the  owners  and  managers  of  industrial  works,  and 
to  the  numerous  other  persons  abroad  to  whom  we  had  occasion  to  ap- 
ply for  information,  for  the  frank  and  courteous  manner  in  which  it  was 
given  to  us;  and  also  to  acknowledge  the  prompt  and  valuable  assist- 
ance which  we  received  from  the  members  of  our  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular services  in  the  prosecution  of  our  inquiry. 

All  of  which  we  humbly  beg  leave  to  submit  for  Your  Majesty's 

gracious  consideration. 

(Signed)  B.  SAMUELSOX. 

H.  E.  ROSCOE. 
PHILIP  MAGNUS. 
JOHN  SLAGG. 
SWIRE  SMITH. 
WM.  WOODALL. 
Gilbert  R.  Redgrave, 

Secretary. 
17th  February,  1882. 
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MTNISTEY  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  AKD  FINE  ARTS. 
SUMMARY  OF  FRENCH  ESTIMATES  FOR  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  FOR  1882. 

Ordinary  budget, 

1.  Salary  of  the  minister  and  cost  of  central  administrative  staff £29, 1G4 

2.  Heating,  lighting,  liveries,  printing,  &c.,  for  central  administration. ..  5,556 

3.  Superior  council  and  general  inspectors  of  public  instruction 18, 548 

4.  General  expenditure  for  administration  of  public  instruction 23, 760 

5.  Academic  expenditure 61,082 

6.  Superior  normal  school 18,93(} 

7.  Faculties  at  the  universities 429,916 

8.  School  of  advanced  studies  (hantes  <$tudes) 12,000 

9.  Recompenses  to  the  members  of  the  teaching  staff  and  outlay  on  classic 

works 2,000 

10.  National  Institute  of  France 28,310 

11.  Academy  of  medicine 3, 020 

12.  College  of  France 19,883 

1.3.  Museum  of  natural  history 35, 4:i3 

14.  Astronomical  and  meteorological  observatories 36, 036 

15.  Instruction  in  modem  Oriental  languages 6,224 

16.  School  of  charts 2,852 

17.  French  schools  at  Athens  and  Rome 5, 569 

18.  National  library,  ordinary  expenditure 27,762 

19.  National  library,  extraordinary  expenditure 2, 000 

20.  Public  library  and  Algerian  museum 12,266 

21.  National  archives 8,188 

22.  Learned  societies  and  international  exchanges 6, 640 

23.  Journal  of  savants 960 

24.  Scientific  and  literary  subscriptions 5, 600 

25.  Encouragement  and  assistance  to  literary  and  learned  men H,  000 

26.  Travels  and  scientific  missions.     Museum  of  ethnology 8, 884 

27.  Collection  and  publication  of  unedited  documents  relating  to  the  history 

of  France 6,600 

28.  General  cost  of  secondary  instruction 18,120 

29.  Lyceums  and  communal  colleges 388,032 

30.  Repayment  by  way  of  annuities  to  the  treasuries  of  lycciims,  colleges, 

and  primary  schools 260, 000 

31.  National  scholarships  and  repayments 92, 000 

32.  Inspection  of  primary  schools 84,311 

33.  Normal  schools 87,400 

34.  Primary  instruction,  salaries,  V^hool  buildings,  encouragement,  gratui- 

ties    868,544 

35.  Primary  instruction,  adult  classes,  assistance,  and  various  payment's  ..  172,776 

Total 2,796,372 
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APPENDIX  No.  III. 


EXTRACT    FROM    THE    "ANNUAIRE"  OF    PUBLIC    INSTRUCTION    AND 

FINE  ARTS  FOR  1881. 

CEBTIFICATE  OF  PRIMARY  STUDIES. 

Students  of  the  primary  schools  axe  permitted,  on  completion  of  their  studies,  to  pre- 
sent themselves  for  examination  for  the  certificate  of  primary  elementary  studies  (cer- 
tificat  d' etudes  primaires  ^l^mentaires).  This  title  belongs  exclusively  to  the  diplomas 
conferred  by  the  cantonal  commissions,  which  commissions  are  appointed  by  the  rectors 
(of  the  academies),  the  names  being  submitted  to  them  for  the  purpose  by  the  chief  in- 
spectors (inspecteurs  d'acad^mie)  who  meet  every  year,  either  in  the  principal  town  of 
the  canton  or  in  some  central  commune,  previously  selected,  the  primary  school  in- 
spector of  the  district  being  as  a  matrter  of  course  associated  with  them. 

At  the  appointed  date  and  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  chief  insi>ector,  every 
master  or  mistress  prepares  a  statement  for  each  school,  giving  a  list  of  the  candidates  of 
both  sexes  for  the  certificate  in  question.  This  statement  (which  must  not  contain  the 
name  of  any  candidate  who  is  less  than  12  years  of  age  on  the  first  of  October  in  the 
year  in  which  the  examination  takes  place)  bears  the  name,  christian  name,  date,  and 
place  of  birth,  present  residence,  and  signature  of  each  candidate;  it  is  countersigned 
and  certified  by  the  maire  and  forwarded  at  the  proper  time  to  the  primary  school  in- 
spector. 

The  examination  for  the  certificate  of  primary  studies  is  composed  of  both  written  and 
oral  tests. 

The  written  tests,  which  take  place  with  closed  doors  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
members  of  the  commission,  comprise  (1)  a  dictation  for  spelling,  of  not  more  than  25 
lines,  wliich  may  at  the  same  time  serve  as  an  examination  in  writing ;  (2)  two  ques- 
tions in  arithmetic,  involving  sums  in  calculation  and  the  metric  system,  with  appropriate 
answers  (solution  raisonnee) ;  (3)  a  composition  of  a  simple  kind  (story,  letter,  &c.). 
Little  girls  have,  in  addition  to  this,  to  do  some  plain  needlework  under  the  supervision 
of  a  lady  who  is  selected  for  this  duty. 

Failure  in  any  one  subject  excludes  the  candidate.  The  maximum  number  of  marks 
obtainable  being  fixed  at  10  for  each  test,  only  those  boys  are  permitted  to  take  part  in 
the  oral  examination  who  have  obtained  a  minimum  number  of  20  marks  (in  spelling, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  composition);  while  girls  must  obtain  at  least  25  marks  (in 
spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  composition,  and  needlework). 

The  oral  tests,  which  take  place  in  the  presence  of  the  masters  and  mistresses,  com- 
prise (1)  explanatory  reading,  (2)  the  analysis  of  a  sentence  read  out  or  written  on  the 
blackboard,  (3)  the  elements  of  the  history  and  geography  of  PYance,  and  (4)  questions  in 
practical  applications  of  arithmetic  and  the  metric  system.  Each  of  these  subjects  also 
may  be  marked  from  0  to  10. 

The  marks  awarded  for  the  oral  tests  are  added  to  those  secured  in  the  written  exam- 
ination, and  no  one  is  finally  certified  as  being  qualified  to  receive  the  certificate  who 
has  not  received  at  least  half  the  total  number  of  marks  obtainable  in  the  two  classes  of 
tests;  say  a  total  of  40  marks  in  the  case  of  the  boys  and  45  marks  in  the  case  of  the 
girls. 

In  addition  to  these  subjects,  the  examination  may  include  an  exercise  in  outline 
drawing  and  questions  in  agriculture.  Mention  is  made  in  the  certificate  of  such  sup- 
plementary subjects  for  which  the  candidate  succeeds  in  obtaining  not  less  than  5  marks. 

No  examination  fees  of  any  kind  are  payable. 

(By  decrees  dated  16th  of  June  and  the  24th  of  December^  1S8^^  «kA  ^sa5s^^saK»»  ^aiie^ 
27th  September,  1880,  and  27th  January,  18S\.^ 
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MUNICIPAL  APPRENTICESHIP    SCHOOL  OF   THE   BOULEVARD  DE   LA 

VILLETTE. 

repobt  of  the  commiasion  of  inspection  to  the  prefect  of  the  seine. 

Monsieur  Le  Prefet. 

Sir:  By  a  decree,  dated  the  13th  March,  1880,  you  appointed  a  commission  of  in- 
Bpection  in  connection  with  the  first  apprenticeship  school  founded  by  the  ' '  Ville  de 
Paris.'' 

You  decided  upon  this  step  in  the  belief  that  this  school,  which  was  established  to  solve 
a  problem  of  the  utmost  importance,  should  receive  the  most  assiduous  care  from  the 
superior  administrative  authorities  of  the  department;  in  order,  also,  that  the  problem 
might  be  solved  in  a  manner  which  should  justify  the  hopes  of  its  founders,  those  of  the 
municipal  council  which  had  readily  voted  the  necessary  funds,  and  those  also  of  all  per- 
sons animated  by  the  patriotic  desire  of  seeing  nurseries  of  first  class  workers  inaugu- 
rated. 

In  your  opinion.  Monsieur  le  Prefet,  the  municipal  school  of  the  Boulevard  de  la  Vil- 
lette  should  serve  as  a  model  for  all  those  schools  with  which  Paris  will  eventually  be 
endowed  if  the  experiment  should  prove  successful,  and  for  all  those  which  will  subse- 
quently be  created  by  the  departments. 

In  order  to  ftirther  the  success  of  this  experiment,  you  decided  that  a  commission, 
formed  of  gentlemen  possessed  of  varied  qualifications  and  whose  authority  on  questions 
of  technical  education  was  undeniable,  should  preside  over  the  new  establishment  and 
propose  such  improvements  as  would  appear  requisite  for  the  most  favorable  solution  of 
the  problem.* 

The  Commission,  thus  constituted,  set  to  work  immediately. 

During  the  peiriod  of  nearly  seven  months  that  the  Commission  has  been  in  existence, 
it  has  been  able  to  obser^-e  how  ingeniously  the  organization  of  the  manual  work  and 
the  plans  for  general  education  have  been  contrived.  The  Commission  has  also  taken 
note  of  the  weak  points  of  the  school,  both  in  the  practice  of  the  manual  work  and  in 
the  literary  instruction.  The  Commission,  Monsieur  Le  I*refet,  herewith  submits  to  you 
the  results  of  these  observations,  together  with  its  views  concerning  improvements  which 
appear  advisable. 

First  of  all  it  is  desirable  to  describe  briefly  what  gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  establishing 
a  municipal  apprenticeship  school  and  the  purposes  which  this  school  is  intended  to  ser\'e. 

For  some  years  past  all  far-seeing  persons  had  recognized  the  pressing  need  of  founding 
a  system  of  trade  education.  The  rapid  fall  in  the  standard  of  value  of  working  skill  was 
not  yet  sufficiently  understood,  but  it  was  known  that  generally  apprenticeship  to  the 
various  trades  was  on  a  most  deplorable  footing,  both  from  a  technical  point  of  view  and 
also  having  regard  to  the  morals  of  the  apprentices. 

Without  going  back  very  fiir  in  order  to  find  instances  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the 


iThe  CommiHsion  is  eompofled  of  Messieurs  Nadaud,  deputy  (president);  Gr^-ard,  vice  reotor  of 
the  university;  Tolain,  senator;  Mctivier  and  Thorel,  municipal  councillors;  De  Montmahou.  in- 
spector general  of  public  instruction;  Clerc,  inspector  of  elementary  education;  Moutard,  pro- 
fessor at  the  School  of  Mines;  Carr6,  euerineer;  Bourdin,  late  engineer  delegate,  secretary;  and 
Corbon,  senator,  reporter. 
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system  of  combining  the  workshop  with  the  school^  in  order  to  develop  at  the  same 
time  both  intellectual  capacity  and  manoal  dexterity,  and  confining  ourselves  to  con- 
temporary examples,  we  may  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  constitution  of  1848  con- 
tained in  its  thirteenth  article,  amongst  other  democratic  promises,  that  of  the  creation  of 
tnide  instruction.  This  fiict  is  a  strong  proof  that  the  desirability  was  felt  at  that  time 
of  forming  schools  of  skilful  workers.  Since  then  universal  exhibitions  have  made  the 
necessity  for  the  practical  teaching  of  handicrafts  more  apparent  than  ever.  The  gov- 
ernment under  the  empire,  which  was  ambitious  of  inaugurating  this  teaching,  fully 
understood  its  importance,  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  republic,  when  once  definitely 
established,  to  realize  the  wish  of  all  fer-seeing  people.  Although  several  other  towns 
have  taken  steps  towards  establishing  workshop  schools,  the  "VUle  de  Paris"  will 
nevertheless  eiyoy  the  honor  of  having  taken  the  lead  in  this  movement,  the  object  of 
which  is  the  integral  education  of  the  rising  generation  of  young  workmen  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  standard  value  of  our  national  productions. 

We  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  fearful  crisis  through  which  we  had  passed,  and 
whilst  we  had  still  to  pay  to  our  invaders  the  most  colossal  ransom  ever  imposed  upon  a 
conquered  people,  when  the  proposal  for  the  introduction  of  technical  training  was  form- 
ally embodied  in  a  memorial  presented  to  the  then  prefect  of  the  Seine,  M.  L^n  Say. 
This  was  in  December,  1871,  and  the  author  of  the  scheme  was  the  director  of  elementary 
education  of  this  department,  M.  Gr^ard,  now  vice  rector  of  the  Academy  of  Paris  and 
a  member  of  our  commission. 

Thanks  to  the  willingness  of  the  authorities  at  the  prefecture  and  of  the  municipal 
council,  a  piece  of  land  was  purchased,  containing  buildings,  which  latter,  after  being 
hastily  converted,  enabled  the  promoters  to  open  the  school  in  January,  1873. 

The  history  of  this  interesting  institution  has  been  written  by  an  eminent  author,  M. 
Alphonse  Pag^,  and  is  contained  in  a  immphlet  to  which  we  refer  those  who  are  desirous 
of  precise  information  on  the  origin  of  the  school.'  We  will  merely  state  that,  having 
opened  with  17  pupils,  the  school  contained  111  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  that  now 
there  are  250.     There  would  be  many  more  but  for  the  lack  of  room  to  contain  them. 

The  pupils  are  not  admitted  until  they  are  thirteen  years  of  age.  A  certificate  of  pri- 
mary studies  is  required  from  them.'  The  apprenticeship  is  of  three  years'  duration. 
During  the  first  year  the  apprentices  i>a8s  in  succession  through  the  various  trades  car- 
ried on  in  the  establishment.  They  make  a  trial  of  each  of  them,  in  order  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  general  character  of  manual  work  before  adopting  the  particular 
trade  best  adapted  to  the  temx>erament  and  aptitudes  of  each  individual.  After  this  first 
trial  year,  the  " rotation"  having  been  completed,  the  pupil,  paternally  guided  by  the 
director  of  the  workshops,  chooses  the  trade  he  will  devote  himself  to  during  his  appren- 
ticeship, in  which  the  next  two  years  are  passed. 

During  the  first  two  years  the  pupils  pass  six  hours  a  day  in  the  workshops  and  four 
hours  in  the  school,  where  they  complete,  or  where  they  have  the  opportunity  of  com- 
pleting, their  elementary  education.  The  pupils  in  the  third  year  spend  eight  hours  per 
day  in  the  workshops  and  two  hours  in  the  school. 

Such  is  the  mechanism  of  the  institution.  There  is  nothing  absolute  about  it.  The 
time  spent  in  the  workshop  or  in  school  might  be  prolonged  or  curtailed.     This  is  a 


1  From  1725  to  1745  there  existed  in  a  villain  of  the  Dauphin^  a  school  where  the  master,  assisted 
by  his  wife,  had  introduced  manual  work,  and  where  the  pupils  were  initiated,  acoordingr  to  their 
tastes,  age,  and  dispositions,  into  diflerent  kinds  of  industrial  as  well  as  agrricultural  work.  Later 
on  this  same  teacher,  being  in  Brittany,  addressed  a  most  interesting  memorial  to  the  government 
of  that  province  to  persuade  them  to  establish  there  the  ingenious  system  of  CKlucation  which  he 
had  for  forty  years  so  successfully  practised  in  the  Dauphin^.  For  this  information  we  are  indebted 
to  M.  Jacques  de  Valserre. 

^  Les  6ooles  d'apprentis,  by  Alphonse  Pagds,  Librairiedes  Connaissanc^  Utiles,  i3  rue  du  Four-St.- 
Oermain. 

'See  Appendix  No.  5.— (Tbanslatob.) 
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matter  of  experience,  and  the  commission  accepts  for  the  present  as  being  satis&ctoiy 
the  manner  in  which  the  manual  and  intellectual  exercises  are  apportioned. 

Before  examining  how  this  twofold  plan  of  education  is  conducted,  let  us  see  what 
has  been  said,  and  long  will  be  said,  by  way  of  objection  to  apprenticeship  schools,  by 
opponents  of  the  system  who,  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  routine,  ore  very  tenacious  in 
their  opinions.  There  are  two  principal  objections  made:  The  first  would  have  it  that  it 
is  not  in  a  school,  but  only  in  the  bona  fide  workshop  of  a  private  manufiicturer,  that  the 
apprentice  can  '^ pick  up''  the  skill  and  kni!kck  (tour  de  main)  of  his  trade,  because  it  is 
only  in  this  latter  that  he  can  have  the  opportunity  of  constantly  watching  how  the  men 
set  about  their  work,  and  that  nothing  could  take  the  place  of  this  current  practical  in- 
struction. 

The  other  objection  urged  is  that  the  time  passed  by  the  pupil  in  trying  his  hand  at 
various  trades  in  order  to  discover  the  one  for  which  he  is  best  adapted,  is  time  lost,  and 
that  the  two  following  years,  during  which  he  is  confined  to  a  special  trade,  are  insufficient 
to  enable  him  to  become  a  tolerably  fiiir  workman.  To  require  another  year  still,  they 
say,  would  be  exacting  too  much  from  the  parents,  who  have  already  made  great  sacrifices 
in  order  to  support  their  children  fh>m  the  age  of  13  or  14  years  until  they  are  16  or  17 
without  their  earning  anything;  and  that  consequently  apprenticeship  schools  would  not 
produce  such  residts  as  their  founders  or  patrons  expected  from  them. 

Such  are  the  two  principal  objections.  We  will  now  proceed  to  show  that  the  one  is  as 
groundless  as  the  other. 

If  apprenticeships  were  now  what  they  used  to  be  formerly,  when  the  trades  were  con- 
ducted on  a  small  scale  and  the  master  was  himself  a  workman  who  took  his  part  with 
the  rest  at  **  the  job,"  aided  only  by  a  small  number  of  journeymen,  then  the  first  ob- 
jection woidd  deserve  some  consideration.  In  those  days  the  apprentice  was  fr^uently 
the  master's  own  son  or  relation,  or  the  son  of  a  friend,  or  perhaps  the  son  or  relation  of 
one  of  the  journeymen,  and  in  this  latter  case,  perhaps  the  most  frequent  one,  he  was 
surrounded  by  those  who  were  interested  in  his  welfare;  he  was  subjected  to  few  evil 
influences  and  he  was  taught  his  trade. 

This  condition  of  things,  however,  no  longer  obtains  in  the  present  day.  It  has  dis- 
appeared, little  by  little,  in  proportion  as  industry  has  become  more  developed.  Small 
undertakings  have  given  place  to  large  ones,  small  workshops  to  immense  factories.  The 
masters  are  industrial  captains,  engineers,  or  capitalists,  whose  hands  are  mostly  inno- 
cent of  having  handled  a  tool.  Workmen  are  no  longer  the  "  companions"  of  the  mas- 
ter; they  are  kept  at  a  distance  and  subjected  to  severe  restraint.  Division  of  labor  often 
reduces  a  man^s  work  to  one  simple  operation,  to  which  it  would  be  useless  to  apprentice 
a  boy.  Moreover,  the  firm  does  not  care  to  train  apprentices,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  more  important  works  no  longer  take  them.  In  the  large  fii€tories  or  works  where 
boys  are  employed  they  are  not  taken  with  the  object  of  teaching  them  a  trade,  but  to 
make  use  of  them  for  work  of  a  simple  kind,  in  the  character  of  living  machines  until 
such  time  as  iron  machines  take  their  place. 

Apprenticeships  are  not  of  course  entirely  suppressed;  the  system  is  still  in  existence 
in  these  trades  in  which  the  small  shops  have  not  yet  been  swallowed  up  by  the  larger 
ones;  but  even  in  these  small  shops  the  efibrt  to  produce  work  at  the  lowest  possible  cost 
and  assi)eedily  as  possible,  to  the  prejudice  of  quality,  ine\itably  leads  to  division  of  labor 
and  to  a  daily  increase  of  specialization,  and  hence  the  apprentice  very  seldom  lias  an 
opportunity  of  learning  how  to  turn  out  a  complete  piece  of  work. 

One  may  say  then  tliat,  with  few  exceptions,  there  is  an  end  of  real  apprenticeship  in 
private  workshojw.  The  few  remaining  apprentices  are  young  laborers,  rather  than  learn- 
ers, and  they  grow  up  as  laborers  and  nothing  more. 

We  will  go  further  and  say  that  if  by  an  impossibility  the  heads  of  large  industrial 

establishments  imposed  on  themselves  the  duty  of  bringing  up  apprentices  they  would 

have  a  difficulty  in  finding  pmctitioners  capable  of  teaching  them.     Precisely  because 

for  a  long  time  past  the  custom  oi  training  apprentioea  hafi  Mien  into  disuse,  real  work- 
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men  who  thoroughly  understand  their  trade  are  iaat  disappearing.  This  phenomenon 
is  not  peculiiir  to  France;  it  occurs  all  over  Europe;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  men 
well  versed  in  matters  of  industry,  in  processes  of  production,  and  in  the  value  of  prod- 
ucts are  earnestly  pressing  for  the  contrivance  of  nurseries  of  young  workmen. 

If  apprentices  are  no  longer  trained  in  private  workshops,  we  must  train  them  in  the 
school. 

We  shall  see  by  and  by  if  it  is  possible  to  bring  up  apprentices,  and  to  bring  them  up 
well,  in  the  school;  but  the  objection  here  raised  does  not  hold  good  in  the  fiice  of  facts; 
it  simply  indicates,  on  the  part  of  those  who  use  it  as  an  argument  against  workshop 
schools,  a  most  extraordinary  ignorance  of  the  condition  of  things  which  have  already 
been  proved  a  thousand  times. 

We  will  here  make  a  digression  before  dealing  with  the  second  objection.  We  hare 
already  referred  to  the  subject  of  the  division  of  labor.  As  this  is  constantly  becoming 
more  and  more  general,  it  majr  be  asked  whether  there  is  any  necessity  for  workmen 
capable  of  understanding  and  finishing  a  piece  of  work  in  its  entirety.  It  may  be  said 
that  a  few  foremen  would  suffice  to  "cut  out "  the  work  for  a  great  number  of  men  work- 
ing at  special  parts,  and  that  therefore  there  is  no  occasion  for  anxiety  on  account  of  the 
sparsity  of  finished  workmen. 

This  is  not  an  opinion  invented  by  us;  it  is  one  often  expressed.  We  consider  it  worth- 
less, and  we  must  say  why. 

French  manufacturers  owe  their  great  reputation — a  reputation  already  unfortunately 
compromised — to  products  the  value  of  which  arises  out  of  the  taste  and  dexterity  (tour 
de  main)  of  the  workmen.  But  originality  and  ingenuity  of  design  disappear  when  the 
work  has  to  pass  through  a  number  of  hands,  each  engaged  only  on  some  small  detail. 

Such  work  as  this  is  called  in  shop  language  "  slop  work  '*  (camelotte,  pacotille).  We 
are  now  speaking  particularly  of  industries  in  which  the  hand  and  taste  of  the  workman 
play  an  important  part. 

How  are  we  to  produce  objects  of  originality  and  superior  taste  if  we  have  no  workmen 
capable  of  imagining  and  executing  the  article  in  its  entirety?  But  even  in  the  engineer- 
ing trades  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  a  workman  should  be  capable  of  conceiv- 
ing and  executing  an  entire  machine.  In  point  of  &ct  machinery  may  yet  be  applied  in 
numerous  ways  to  human  industry.  We  are,  so  to  speak,  only  at  the  commencement  of 
the  era  of  what  are  known  as  machine  tools,  and  a  host  of  these  ingenious  mechanisms 
remain  still  to  be  invented  and  perfe(!ted. 

It  is  an  error  to  fancy  that  this  is  the  business  of  the  engineer  alone.  It  is  a  matter 
of  serious  disadvantage  that  the  engineer  should  not  be,  in  case  of  need,  also  a  practical 
workman,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  practical  man  should  not,  to  a  certain  extent, 
possess  the  knowledge  of  the  engineer.  The  theorist  who  cannot  make  use  of  his  hands 
or  execute  what  his  mind  has  conceived  frequently  Mis  into  error,  and  is  often  aLio  in- 
capable of  making  himself  understood  by  the  workmen.  Nowhere  perhaps  so  much 
as  in  France  is  the  engineer  separated  so  far  from  the  practical  workman,  and  this  is 
much  to  be  regretted.  This  is  why  we  are  so  wofully  distanced  by  other  countries,  par- 
ticularly by  the  United  States  of  America,  in  the  invention  and  construction  of  machine 
tools.  This  fact  is  beyond  dispute;  it  has  been  shown  at  all  international  exhibitions, 
and  notably  at  that  of  1878  in  Paris. 

Much  might  still  be  said  on  this  part  of  the  question,  but  it  is  not  our  object  here  to 
write  a  treiitise  on  trade  instruction,  and  we  think  that  the  observations  already  made  suffice 
to  explain  how  necessary  it  is  that  we  should  rescue  the  industrial  genius  of  France  from 
the  declivity  down  which  it  has  allowed  itself  to  be  dragged,  and  lose  no  time  in  found- 
ing schools  where  we  may  educate  pupils  skilled  in  the  handling  of  tools  and  suffi- 
ciently endowed  with  general  and  special  knowledge  to  enable  them  to  become  first  class 
workmen,  and  thus  restore  the  value  of  workmanship  to  its  proper  level. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  second  objection,  that  which  consistBmtl\^^&X«^^!^^*^c)ss^ 
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the  trials  of  the  first  year  are  so  much  time  lost,  and  that  the  two  following  years  are  in- 
sufficient to  constitute  an  adequate  apprenticeship. 

In  the  first  place,  is  it  a  fiict  that  the  first  year,  which  the  pupil  devotes  to  discoveriiig 
his  calling  and  to  practising  in  turn  the  various  trades,  is  a  year  lost? 

Secondly,  is  it  not  an  error  to  suppose  that,  after  the  probation  during  the  first  year, 
the  two  following  years  are  insufilcient  for  a  proper  apprentie^jship  to  the  trade  chosen? 

As  to  the  first  point:  Can  it  be  doubted  that,  in  our  trade  school,  the  pupil  is  infi- 
nitely better  situated  for  the  acquisition  of  technical  knowledge  than  in  the  workshop  of 
a  private  concern?  We  all  know  that  in  the  private  workshop,  if  .they  take  apprentices 
(in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word)  at  all,  their  first  year  is  spent  in  more  or  less  dis- 
heartening drudgery,  which  leaves  a  bad  impression  on  the  whole  of  their  working  career, 
and  which,  at  the  best,  is,  in  no  sense,  a  serious  preparation  for  the  exercise  of  their  trade. 
If  there  is  a  year  lost,  or  worse  than  lost,  for  the  young  workmen,  it  is  assuredly  the  first 
year  they  pass  in  the  private  shops;  this  is  incontestable. 

In  our  school,  on  the  contrary,  the  first  year  is  certainly  fruitful.  Beyond  the  £act 
that  he  is  completing  his  elementary  instruction,  the  pupil  has  not,  so  to  say,  to  steal  the 
secrets  of  the  trade;  we  make  it  our  duty  to  teach  them  to  him.  He  is  free  &om  all 
drudgery  and  safe  from  all  unhealthy  influences.  There  are,  then,  as  many  advantages 
in  passing  the  first  year  in  the  workshops  of  the  school  as  there  are  disadvantages  of  all 
sorts  in  spending  it  in  private  shops. 

This  is,  however,  not  all.  During  the  few  months  of  experience  which  the  pupil  has 
had  of  three  or  four  difierent  trades  he  has  been  enabled  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of 
the  particular  processes  employed  in  each  of  them,  and  not  only  will  that  which  he  has 
learnt  not  be  forgotten,  but  these  varied  exercises  will  have  opened  out  his  intelligence, 
enlarged  his  professional  ideas,  develqped  his  skilfulness,  and  emboldened  his  mind,  and 
they  will  unquestionably  be  of  great  service  to  him  in  the  exercise  of  the  trade  which  he 
finally  adopts.  Difficulties  will  embarrass  him  less;  routine  wUl  take  no  hold  of  him; 
and  he  will  be  enabled  all  the  better  to  effect  improvements  and  even  innovations. 

Then  if,  during  a  trade  crisis,  work  should  fall  ofi*  in  the  trade  he  has  adopted,  he  will 
not  be  discouraged  like  the  miyority  of  his  fellow-workmen  under  such  circumstances; 
he  will  understand,  better  than  they  do,  how  to  avert  want  and  its  sad  consequences;  he 
will  take  up  another  trade,  one  of  those  that  he  has  already  tried,  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  one  of  his  choice.  For  we  may  pause  here  to  state  that  it  is  merely  a  widespread  prej  u- 
dice  that  to  change  from  one  trade  to  another  is  an  extremely  troublesome  and  difficult 
matter;  and  inferior  workmen,  those  who  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  a  sound  appren- 
ticeship, are  those  who  are  most  affected  by  this  false  notion.  It  is  also  a  verj'  common 
opinion  that  workmen  go  on  acquiring  more  skill  all  through  their  lives.  This  is  not  at 
all  the  case,  or  it  is  only  so  to  a  very  limited  extent.  The  fact  is  that,  in  all  trades,  the 
best  and  most  skilful  workmen  are  young  men,  and  they  do  not  gain  in  skill  after  a  cer- 
tain age,  but  are  always,  in  their  turn,  outstripped  by  younger  men  wlio  have  had  the 
rare  opportunity  of  a  good  apprenticeship.^  This  is  the  rule,  and  the  exceptions  that  may 
be  brought  forward  only  confirm  it.  It  does  not  take  so  long  as  is  generally  supposed 
to  create  a  good  workman,  provided  that  he  has  fallen  into  the  right  groove;  that  is  to 
say,  that  the  trade  he  has  chosen  is  suitable  both  to  his  temperament  and  to  his  apti- 
tudes, and  that  he  has  not  at  the  outset  been  perplexed  by  imaginary  difficulties  and 
fidlen  into  bad  habits. 

We  will  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  remark  that  one  of  the  essential  condi- 
tions of  good  technical  training  is  to  assure  the  pupil  that  he  will  easily  overcome  the 
difficulties  which  appear  formidable  to  him  at  first  sight.     The  very  reverse  of  this  is 


'A  dlaousaion  took  place  at  a  meeting  of  the  oommiasion  on  the  question  here  raided.  It  was 
unanimously  agrreed  that,  in  point  of  fact,  a  time  arrives  when  the  workman  of  reputed  ability  pro- 
gresses no  fiirther,  although  he  may  still  be  in  the  prime  of  life.  The  reporter  was  inclined  to  fix  10 
years  as  the  limit  of  improvement.  He  was  informed  that  in  certain  trades  the  period  might  extend 
to  5  or  even  10  years  longer. 
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generally  done  in  private  shops.  The  man  who  has  with  difficulty  leamt  to  work  more 
or  less  well  is  naturally  inclined  to  impress  on  the  apprentice  the  fact  that  the  trade  is 
a  difficult  one,  and  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  it  is  rarely  attained.  It  is  exactly  the 
opposite  course  which  should  be  followed  in  teaching  all  branches  of  human  knowledge. 
To  intimidate  the  mind  and  to  exaggerate  difficulties  is  a  very  common  habit,  x>articu- 
larly  in  workshops.  This  habit  will  certainly  be  introduced  by  the  workmen  instructors 
into  our  apprenticeship  schools.  We  have  some  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  already  been 
introduced  into  the  existing  school,  but  the  commission  will  take  the  necessary  measures 
to  eradicate  it. 

We  may  therefore  conclude  that,  after  the  very  necessary  "rotation**  of  the  first  year, 
the  two  following  ones  should  suffice  to  make  a  good  workman,  it  being  always  under- 
stood that  the  pupil  has  been  intelligently  grounded  in  the  practice  of  his  chosen  calling. 
Doubtless  it  will  still  be  necessary  for  him,  when  he  finds  himself  in  the  outside  work- 
shop, to  improve  himself  in  the  handling  of  tools  and  to  adapt  himself  to  the  special 
practice  of  the  firm  for  whom  he  is  working.  This  may  soon  be  accomplished,  and  in 
less  than  two  years  with  his  preparatory  training,  which  is  lacking  to  the  majority  of  his 
fellows,  he  wUl  become  a  first  class  workman.  If  it  should  be  otherwise,  it  will  be  be- 
cause the  instruction  in  the  school  has  been  badly  conducted.  It  behooves  us,  therefore, 
to  see  that  it  is  good,  so  that  pupils  may  do  credit  to  the  school  when  they  leave,  and 
gradually  elevate,  from  an  industrial  point  of  view,  the  standard  value  of  handicraft 
work.* 

Now  that,  as  we  believe,  we  have  answered  the  objections  which  ignorance  or  the  spirit 
of  routine  oppose  to  the  formation  of  apprenticeship  schools,  let  us  see  how  the  matter 
stands,  and  ought  to  stand,  with  regard  to  the  ordinary  school  teaching  at  the  school  of 
the  Boulevard  de  la  Villette. 

The  late  director  of  elementary  education,  M.  Gr^'ard,  to  whom  the  initiative  of  the 
founding  of  the  above  establishment  is  due,  and  the  present  director,  M.  Carriot,  are 
entirely  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  that  the  class  instruction  should  be  purely  and  simply 
a  continuation  of  that  of  the  elementary  school.'  They,  as  also  all  the  members  of  the 
commission,  are  of  opinion  that,  if  the  scope  of  the  education  of  the  pupils  were  enlarged 
by  the  introduction  of  certain  scientific  studies,  there  would  be  a  risk  of  the  results  being 
worthless,  both  to  their  intellectual  and  their  working  career.  The  pupils  of  our  school 
are  not  sufficiently  prepared  for  instruction  of  a  scientific  character  and  the  long  hours  they 
must  necessarily  pass  in  the  workshop,  together  with  the  exertions  they  are  bound  to 
make,  both  of  body  and  mind,  ill  dispose  them  to  benefit  by  dry  lessons,  which,  more- 
over, belong  to  the  domain  of  what  is  styled  "  higher  education.'* 

Now  we  find  that  too  much  has  been  attempted  in  this  direction  and  that  the  limit 
has  been  exceeded;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  a  great  portion  of  the  school  instruction 
**  passed  over  the  heads  "  of  the  pupils.  This  is  a  more  serious  fault  than  would  appear 
at  fiist  sight.  It  is  not  only  teaching  thrown  away,  but  also  precious  time  wasted.  The 
most  serioiLs  part  of  the  mischief,  however,  is  its  effect  on  the  behavior  of  the  pupils. 
Comprehending  nothing  or  very  little  of  the  meaning  of  the  lessons,  they  gradually 
habituate  themselves  to  wasting  time,  and  they  waste  it  in  stealthy  play;  then,  gradu- 
ally losing  all  respect  for  the  master,  they  worry  him  by  more  or  less  offensive  tricks. 
The  bad  practice  acquired  in  one  class  is  followed  by  the  others.  Superintendents  are 
required  te  maintain  order,  and  restraint  becomes  necessary  where  symimthetic  attention 
from  the  pupil  to  the  master's  word  should  reign.  On  the  other  hand,  this  necessity  for 
superintendents  for  the  maintenance  of  order  is  a  certain  sign  that  the  teacher  is  unable 
to  interest  the  pupil  in  his  lessons. 

The  commission  took  a  very  serious  view  of  this  condition  of  things,  of  which  it  only 
had  information  at  a  late  period,  and  the  bad  effects  of  which  the  former  authorities  of 


1  The  training  is  already  bearing  good  fruita,  for  the  pupils  easily  find  employment  at  s<M(d  ^««i^f^\ 
two  or  three  have  beoome  foremen,  and  the  managers  couaiaiiW^  tecfeVve  "t«(C^«iftAlcjit  'v«'^\si«t!k^»^ 
letters  of  (K>ngratu]AtJon. 
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the  school  appear  not  to  have  understood.  The  commission  referred  the  matter  to  the 
present  director  of  elementary  education  for  the  department,  to  whose  service  it  belongs, 
and  also  to  his  predecessor,  to  whom  is  due  the  merit  of  having  proposed  the  foundation 
of  the  establishment  on  the  Boulevard  de  la  Villette.  Both  these  gentlemen,  without 
the  least  hesitation,  expressed  their  opinion  that  the  school  instruction  required  to  be 
remodelled.  M.  Gr^rd  and  M.  Carriot  are  quite  agreed  with  the  commission  in  saying 
that  the  lessons  in  the  classes  should  only  be  simply  a  continuation  of  the  elementary 
education.^ 

As  respects  the  bad  habits  which  have  been  acquired,  it  is  upon  the  new  director  of  the 
school  that  the  delicate  and  serious  duty  devolves  of  inspiring  the  pupils  with  the  neces- 
sity of  profiting  by  their  lessons  and  of  sympathetic  respect  for  the  masters.  Much 
depends  upon  these  latter  to  facilitate  this  task  for  him.  It  is  absolutely  noccssaxy  that 
the  system  of  surveillance  that  has  been  organized  for  some  two  or  throe  yearn  past  should 
become  superfluous,  and  the  commission  looks  to  the  new  director  with  every  confidence 
to  effect  this. 

Whilst  wishing  to  see  the  teaching  reduced  to  the  proportions  desired  by  the  founders 
of  the  school,  and  which  are  perfectly  reasonable,  the  commission  is  nevertheless  desir- 
ous that  the  pupils  should  receive  instruction  of  a  nature  to  excite  their  curiosity  upon 
scientific  subjects,  and  to  make  them  feel  the  need  of  general  information  on  history,  ge- 
ography, the  laws  of  their  country,  &c.,  and  on  all  those  subjects  which  would  com- 
plete the  elementary  education  and  fortify  the  mind.  The  commission  is  anxious  that 
the  director  should  himself  deliver,  and,  when  desirable,  ask  other  persons  to  give  famil- 
iar lectures  to  the  lads  on  all  subjects  essential  to  an  intelligent  and  healthy  democratic 
education.  The  now  director,  M.  Chabrier,  is  perfectly  disposed  to  do  this,  and  the 
authorities  on  whom  he  depends  will  certainly  give  him  every  support. 

As  regards  technical  teaching,  this  is  well  conducted  by  the  director  of  the  workshops, 
M.  Bocquct,  and  the  commission  has  evexy  confidence  that  he  will  go  on  impro>lng. 
The  commission  especially  requests  all  members  of  the  stafl'  engaged  in  the  education  of 
the  school  tb  abstain  from  pedantic  dryness  in  lessons  of  all  kinds,  from  coarse  language, 
and  fh>m  everything  like  harshness.  The  essential  virtues  of  our  directors,  teachers,  and 
foremen  should  l)e  patience,  kindliness,  and  friendly  demeanor;  in  a  word,  all  that  is 
appreciated  by  children  and  which  commands  their  good  will  and  sjiiipiithy.  If  we 
wish  to  be  loved  by  the  young  we  must  show  them  that  we  love  them.  Thus  we  enter 
on  the  fruitful!  path  of  education  by  making  it  attractive.  It  is  above  all  in  our  trade 
schools  that  this  mode  of  instruction  should  be  adopted.  It  shall  be  adopted.  It  is  one 
of  the  conditions  upon  which  their  success  depends. 

Another  element  of  success,  to  which  the  commission  attaches  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, is  that  the  apprentices  of  the  third,  even  those  of  the  second,  year  should,  as  far 
as  possible,  turn  out  objects  that  are  of  use. 

Practical  instruction  to  be  in  earnest  cannot  be  independent  of  actual  production. 
Doubtless,  in  a  school  of  very  young  people,  one  can  only  exercise  them  at  first  in  the 
production,  more  or  less  imperfect,  of  things  which  are  of  no  use;  but  we  must,  as  far  as 
possible,  stimulate  the  zeal  and  the  desire  of  these  young  people  to  do  well,  in  exercising 
them  in  the  manufacture  of  things  which  can  be  put  to  some  use. 

We  ask  the  directors  of  the  school  always  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  object  is  to  produce 
good  and  ready  workmen;  we  say  intentionally  both  good  and  ready,  for  one  may  learn 
to  work  very  well  but  slowly,  as  also  one  may  leam  to  produce  with  rapidity  but  imper- 
fectly. To  solve  the  question  of  the  school  workshop  the  two  qualities  must  be  united: 
**  to  work  quickly  and  work  well."  The  desired  end  will  not  be  attained  if  our  young 
men,  on  leaving  the  school  workshops  to  enter  those  of  private  firms  and  to  be  employed 
as  journeymen,  do  not  work  better  and  as  quickly  as  ordinary  workmen.     If  needful  let 

1  The  majority  of  the  oonimission  proposed  to  sapprcas  the  English  clawseH,  as  having:  so  far  pro- 
duced no  results  of  importance.    By  the  desire  of  the  school  authorities,  however,  the  commission 
wWpoBtpone  its  decision  on  this  point  until  after  a  new  trial  had  been  made. 
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ns  concede  them  a  few  months'  practice  to  take  a  firm  footing  as  workmen,  and  the  requi- 
site result  mast  be  obtained  or  else  they  have  been  badly  trained. 

As  regards  the  two  years'  practice,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  we  wish  it  to  be 
understood  that  we  consider  those  two  years  should  suffice  to  make  first  class  workmen. 
But  is  this  result  possible  ?  Can  it  be  obtained  ?  The  commission  is  convinced  that  it 
can,  but  the  possibility  of  obtaining  these  good  results  depends  strictly  on  the  employment 
of  pupils  on  work  which  has  been  commissioned  and  is  consequently  intended  for  use. 

Protracted  and  conclusive  experiments  have  been  made  on  the  practice  of  teaching  by 
means  of  work  on  objects  not  intended  for  use.  The  National  Schools  of  Arts  and  Trades 
(Ecoles  des  Arts  et  Metiers)  are  not  productive.  However,  the  superior  commission 
instituted  by  the  ministry  of  commerce  and  agriculture  to  reorganize  the  education  in 
these  schools  recognized  that  it  was  a  grave  oversight  not  to  exercise  the  pupils  on  work 
destined  for  actual  use.  No  doubt  it  is  possible  to  accustom  them  to  turn  out  a  piece 
of  work  to  perfection,  but  the  execution  is  sluggish  and  spiritless.  In  these  schools 
time  is  of  no  value.  The  foremen  have  no  motive  for  urging  the  pupils  to  make  haste, 
as  this  would  oblige  them  to  hurry  themselves.  The  execution  is  the  only  point,  which 
is  considered  quite  irrespective  of  cost.  ^ 

For  such  schools  as  the  '^Arts  et  Metiers,"  which  turn  out  foremen  or  managers,  and  not 
workmen  properly  so  called,  this  objection,  although  it  is  a  serious  one,  and  one  which 
has  frequently  been  denounced,  is  not  productive  of  such  disastrous  consequences  for  the 
future  of  the  pupils. 

But  the  evil  is  far  more  important  when  it  concerns  pupils  who  are  intended  to  become 
workmen.  If  they  do  not  learn  the  value  of  time  in  the  school;  if  they  have  acquired 
the  habit  of  working  slowly;  if  they  have  not  been  incessantly  stimulated  by  foremen 
who  are  alike  interested  in,  and  responsible  for,  the  rapidity  as  well  as  for  the  quality 
of  the  work,  they  will  inevitably  retain,  in  their  career  as  workmen,  the  habits  of  dila- 
toriness  which  they  have  contracted  as  pupils. 

We  cannot  d^[)end  on  the  foremen  if  they  are  not  alike  responsible  for  as  well  as  in- 
terested in  the  good  and  rapid  execution  of  the  work.  Without  this  condition  they  will 
take  things  easily,  and  will  not,  either  by  word  or  example,  exercise  the  necessary  pressure 
on  their  pupiLs.  It  would  be  a  very  credulous  person  who  would  believe  that  it  can  be 
otherwise. 

As  respects  the  pupils  themselves,  they  will  have  no  heart  in  their  work  u^ess  it  be 
ordered  and  actually  used.     They  must  even  be  rewarded  and  pecuniarily  recompensed. 

Without  this  condition  we  may  indeed  succeed  in  getting  work  properly  done  by  the 
boys,  but  they  will  not  put  their  energies  into  it;  they  will  work  sluggishly,  and  later 
on,  when  they  become  workmen,  they  will  earn  their  living  scantily  and  with  difficulty. 

Those  considerations  alone  should  be  decisive,  but  there  are  others  to  be  taken  into 
account  upon  which  we  may  lay  great  stress. 

We  must  first  remember  that  the  families  fW>m  whence  these  children  are  drawn  are 
many  of  them  not  well  off,  not  to  say  poor.  It  is  very  hard  upon  these  ]>eople  to  require 
them  to  maintain  young  people  up  to  the  ago  of  16  or  17,  who  bring  nothing  home  and 
require  as  much  food  as  adults.  The  parents  make  these  sacrifices  in  the  hope  that  their 
children  may  become  first  class  workmen;  we  must  not  disappoint  their  hopes. 

There  are  others  who  cannot  always  maintain  their  children  in  this  way  until  the  end, 
and  who  are  obliged  to  take  them  away  prematurely.  This  is  in  every  respect  very  re- 
grettable, and  would  not  happen  if  the  apprentices  brought  home  some  small  wages  after 
the  first  year  or  18  months. 

If  the  school  produced  marketable  goods  it  would  receive  payments.*    The  payments 


1  Whenever  the  school  has  reoeived  payment  for  a  piece  of  work  ordered,  it  haa  been  compelled  to 
pay  in  the  amount  to  the  municipal  treasury,  which  charges  nothing  to  the  school  for  the  cost  of  the 
raw  materials  it  employs.    The  commission  has  been  informed  that  it  would  give  rise  to  certain  oh« 
Jections  if  the  school  were  turned  into  a  kind  of  (kotory  selling  goods  «X  «b  vroilftXi.  ^^^^vdL^'^fe^^^cA:^^ 
be  better  and  easier  to  open  a  oredit  for  it  on  the  munlcioeA  it^MAvcra  tox  V\i^  «xv}«oam^ 
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would  not  only  afford  the  means  of  encouraging  the  pupils  by  making  them  some  pecu- 
niary recompense,  and  thus  set  their  families  at  greater  ease,  but  we  could  also  increase 
the  number  of  foremen,  among  whom  there  would  necessarily  be  emulation,  and  whose 
example  would  be  profitable  to  the  scholars. 

We  may  add  that  another  advantage  would  consist  in  the  reduction  in  the  general  ex- 
penses of  the  school,  for  if  the  cost  were  reduced  there  would  be  less  hesitation  in  start- 
ing other  schools. 

The  s(?hool  of  la  Villette  was  not  conceived  and  started  for  the  benefit  of  some  two  or 
three  hundred  children,  but,  as  was  stated  at  the  outset,  it  was  intended  to  serve  as  a 
model  for  all  those  others  which  it  is  necessary  to  create.  We  must  remember  that  there 
are,  perhaps,  in  Paris  alone,  thirty  or  forty  thousand  youths,  or  more,  who  would  require 
trade  instruction,  and  if  we  do  not  endeavor  to  discover  some  plan  of  making  these  schools 
as  inexpensive  as  possible  only  a  small  number  will  be  established,  the  children  who 
are  received  in  them  will  be  a  privileged  few,  and  the  problem  would  remain  unsolved. 

Fortunately  everything  is  in  fiivor  of  the  adoption  of  the  measure  to  which  we  have 
drawn  attention.  To  produce,  whilst  imposing  upon  ourselves  the  duty  of  making 
things  well  and  quickly,  upon  the  s^e  terms  as  private  industry,  but  without  un£uT 
competition,  is  the  means  of  creating  enthusiasm  (entrain)  among  the  pupils,  of  giving 
them  a  recompense,  of  lessening  in  some  degree  the  burden  on  their  parents,  and  finally 
of  reducing  the  general  outlay.     How  is  it  possible  to  hesitate  ? 

But  there  will  be  no  hesitation.  The  authorities  at  the  prefecture  will  certainly  be  of 
the  same  opinion  in  this  matter  as  the  commission,  and  will  have  but  to  say  a  word  to 
insure  a  portion  of  the  work  required  for  the  service  of  the  Ville  de  Paris  being  ordered 
at  our  school  and  jyaid  for  as  it  would  be  to  a  private  firm.  The  director  of  primary  in- 
struction of  the  Seine,  M.  Carriot,  having  been  consulted,  is  firmly  convinced  as  to  the 
necessity  of  turning  out  salable  work.  This  has  also  for  a  long  time  past  been  the  con- 
\'iction  of  the  late  inspector  of  the  school,  M.  de  Montmahou,  who,  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  M.  Grtjard,  so  largely  contributed  to  its  foundation  and  organization.  Let  us  add 
that  we  may  rely  upon  the  cooperation,  activity,  and  intelligent  zeal  of  the  chief  of  the 
workshops,  M.  Bocquet.  P*inally,  the  new  administrative  director,  M.  Chabrier,  has 
no  more  sincere  desire  than  that  of  realizing  the  project  of  making  the  school  a  pro- 
ductive one. 

The  commission  has  therefore  every  confidence  that  the  problem  will  be  satisfactorily 
solved,  and  that  the  first  school  for  apprentices  founded  by  the  Ville  de  Paris  will  be 
an  excellent  model  for  imitation. 

For  the  commission. 

T?ie  Reporter,  A.  CORBON  (Senator). 

P.  S. — Tliis  report  was  in  the  press  when  the  reporter  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
at  Havre  a  municipal  apprenticeship  school  which  had  been  established  there  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  which  had  been  admirably  reorganized.  It  is  based  on  the  best 
plan,  is  perfectly  directed,  and  is  giving  the  most  satisfactory  results.  The  city  of  Rouen 
likewise  possesses  an  excellent  apprenticeship  school.  Rheims  has  also  a  school  well 
worthy  of  interest,  but  there  the  object  is  rather  to  make  capable  foremen  than  skilful 
workmen.  Similar  establishments  exist  at  Lyons  and  in  a  number  of  other  towns,  and 
others  are  in  course  of  formation. 
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APPENDIX  No.  V. 


BEPOET  TO  MONSIEUR  LE   S^NATEUE,  PE^FET  DE  LA  SEINE,  ON  THE 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  APPRENTICESHIP  SCHOOLS. 

By  H.  TOLAIN,  Senator. 
Monsieur  le  Pbefet. 

Sib:  This  (second)  suboommission  was  appointed  to  examine  into  the  question  of  ap- 
prenticeship schools,  and  they  unanimously  recognized  the  necessity  for  establishing  these 
useful  institutions. 

Various  causes  have,  since  the  year  1789,  successively  contributed  to  lower  the  stand- 
ard of  technical  knowledge  and  of  manual  dexterity  among  workmen.  Formerly  the 
classes  organized  by  each  trade  association,  and  the  execution  of  certain  "masterpieces " 
which  were  required  both  from  the  journeymen  and  from  the  master,  constituted  a  sys- 
tem of  true  technical  instruction,  which,  however,  disappeared  with  the  Revolution. 

In  some  trades,  it  is  true,  the  status  of  "journeyman  *'  survives,  but  it  has  been  and 
still  is  steadily  on  the  decline;  industrial  changes  and  £u:ilities  of  intercommunication 
are  gradually  tending  to  its  total  abandonment  throughout  France. 

Diiision  of  labor,  meanwhile,  has  become  more  developed  every  day,  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  *  *  si)ecialtie8, '  *  until  each  operation  is  reduced  to  a  trade  of  itself.  Finally,  the  steam 
engine  has  conduced  to  the  establishment  of  large  factories,  where  the  machine  tool  plays 
the  most  important  part,  machine  work  gradually  replacing  hand  labor  and  transforming 
the  artisan  into  a  specialist  and  the  workman  into  a  laborer.  Such,  then,  are  the  causes 
which,  to  the  great  regret  of  our  manufacturers,  are  steadily  diminishing  the  numbers  of 
skilful  and  intelligent  workmen  in  all  branches  of  industry  and  art  manufacture. 

Again,  the  workshops  where  private  industries  are  conducted  no  longer,  except  in  a 
few  rare  instances,  adopt  the  system  of  a  true  apprenticeship.  The  majority  of  manu- 
facturers have  given  up  taking  apprentices;  the  lads  they  employ  are  set  to  a  special 
class  of  work,  often  of  the  most  insignificant  kind,  receive  remuneration  from  the  first, 
and  by  mutual  consent  of  the  parents  and  employer  the  contract  of  apprenticeship  is 
abandoned  for  one  of  hire. 

A  revolution  of  this  nature  in  the  methods  of  production  threatens  above  all  the  pros- 
perity of  French  industxy,  and  more  particularly  the  welfere  of  that  of  Paris. 

Among  the  trades  and  handicrafts  embracing  art  applied  to  industry  and  to  objects  of 
luxury,  owing  to  the  applications  of  science  and  the  employment  of  machine  tools,  the 
articles  produced  assume  a  uniformity  of  character  which  diminishes  in  a  marked  man- 
ner their  artistic  value  and  facilitates  piracy  and  foreign  imitation. 

The  Germans,  the  Belgians,  the  Americans  discover  by  means  of  new  systems  of  work- 
ing, and  by  the  aid  of  improved  tools,  a  means  of  appropriating  to  themselves,  with  little 
expense,  patterns  the  production  of  which  has  often  been  very  costly  to  our  manufact- 
urers. 

These  disadvantages  are  equally  serious  from  a  moral  point  of  \'iew.  The  workman, 
deprived  of  the  most  noble  part  of  his  calling  (the  creative  portion  of  the  work  being 
from  henceforth  reserved  for  the  engineer  and  the  artist),  his  own  ideas  dispensed  with, 
reduced  to  mere  imitation,  and  condemned  to  labor  of  the  most  mechanical  kind,  falls 
by  degrees  into  a*  species  of  mental  sloth,  which  renders  him  unfit  for  any  intellectual 
eflbrt.  Labor  soon  becomes  to  him  subjection  to  an  aimless  toil,  from  which  he  too  fre- 
quently seeks  to  escape. 

In  view  of  this  condition  of  afiairs,  the  commission  recognized  that  Nvba^^^&T^sM^s^ 
was  not  a  system  of  technical  education  in  favoi  of  a  pxY^ile%Q^  teri  ^^«a^Ivtx^  Vi>»w»5Pcftfc 
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foremen  or  managers  of  works,  bnt  to  raise  the  standard  of  theoretical  and  piactical 
technical  knowledge  among  all  classes  of  workmen. 
I  The  commission,  ha>ing  in  view  a  generalused  system  of  education  applicable  to  both 
boys  and  girls,  had  to  consider  the  financial  aspect  of  the  question.  Doubtless  it  is  the 
business  of  the  municipal  council  to  remove  the  inherent  difficulties  in  the  way  of  es- 
tablishing new  institutions,  in  accordance  with  the  state  of  its  finances;  but  notwith- 
standing the  great  resources  of  the  city  of  Paris,  it  is  evident  that  we  must  proceed  gradu- 
ally, and  the  method  to  be  adopted  is  not  a  matter  of  indiflference. 

In  the  first  place,  we  were  enabled  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  various  industries  car- 
ried on  in  Paris  may  be  divided  into  two  great  categories,  xizy  parent  industries  and  special 
industries.  It  is  certain,  for  instance,  that,  for  working  in  wood  and  iron,  a  systematic 
education,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  would  give  to  a  lad  leaving  a  municipal  ap- 
prenticeship school,  such  as  the  school  of  La  Villette,  the  opportunity  of  following  several 
trades  and  specialties;  whilst  on  the  other  hand  workmen  in  such  important  industries 
in  the  clothing  trades  as  tailors,  shoemakers,  hatters,  &c.,  are  confined  to  their  own  re- 
spective special  branches. 

Now  it  is  more  particularly  in  the  parent  industries,  comprising  various  trades  or  spe- 
cialties having  numerous  points  of  resemblance,  the  work  in  which  is  of  a  similar  char- 
acter and  renders  necessaiy,  to  a  great  extent,  the  same  class  of  tools,  that  the  system  of 
apprenticeship  is  gradually  disappearing,  whilst  employers  are  powerless  to  remedy  the 
evil,  however  sincere  may  be  their  desire  to  do  so.  For  these  great  industries,  the  only 
*  means  of  raising  the  standard  of  technical  knowledge  is  the  establishment  of  apprentice- 
ahip  schools. 

With  these  fSsMsts  before  us,  a  difficulty,  however,  still  remained  to  be  overcome.  So 
long  as  hand  labor,  or,  speaking  more  accurately,  the  handling  of  the  principal  tools,  forms 
no  part  of  the  education  given  in  elementary  schools,  the  apprenticeship  schools  will,  in 
a  great  measure,  be  recruited  in  a  haphazard  way,  since  no  opportunity  will  have  been 
afibrded  for  discovering  the  natural  aptitudes  of  the  pupils  and  dctermijiing  their  future 
vocations.  Thus  the  education,  however  well  oiganized,  will  not  give  such  results  as 
might  otherwise  reasonably  be  expected. 

Without  such  preparation  it  is  impossible  to  discover  whether  the  pupil  is  specially 
fitted  for  work  requiring  precision  or  taste,  for  trades  nccessittiting  mathematical  knowl- 
edge or  artistic  feeling.  This  difficulty  is  destined  to  be  overcome  by  degrees,  in  pro- 
portion as  manual  work  becomes  extended  in  the  workshops  annexed  to  elementary' schools 
(and  by  this  means  we  shall  certainly  be  able  to  shorten  the  term  of  apprenticeship  by 
one  year) ;  this  difficulty,  however,  must  be  encountered  at  the  beginning,  and  may  give 
rise  in  some  mincLs  to  doubts  as  to  the  real  value  of  the  education  to  be  obtained  in  ap- 
prenticeship schools. 

Without  departing  from  the  principle  already  laid  down,  the  commission  proposes  to 
gproup  together  in  the  same  apprenticeship  school  a  certain  number  of  trades;  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  school,  whilst  giving  the  same  instruction  during  the  first  year  to  all  the 
apprentices,  would,  in  the  second  year,  enable  them  to  apply  themselves  specially  either 
to  works  of  precision  or  to  those  requiring  artistic  taste. 

Inspired  with  this  idea,  the  commission  proposes,  by  way  of  example,  to  establish  an 
apprenticeship  school  for  the  furniture  tnul&s  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  which  would 
produce  workers  in  wood  who,  according  to  their  natural  aptitudes,  would  take  up  either 
the  trade  of  a  carpenter,  a  cabinet  maker,  upholsterer,  vfood  cancer,  iulayer,  &c. ;  and 
workers  in  iron,  who  would  become  locksmiths,  men  skilled  in  metal  work  for  cabinet 
makers,  and  artistic  lock  makers.  This  example  we  consider  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
object  to  be  aimed  at  with  regard  to  each  large  branch  of  Parisian  industry,  viz,  the 
grouping  together  of  trades,  which,  at  the  commencement  of  the  apprenticeship,  would 
require  the  same  theoretical  and  manual  instruction,  and  would  permit  of  the  distribu- 
tion, by  successive  selections  of  the  apprentices  in  accordance  with  their  aptitudes,  amongst 
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the  trades  which  involve  more  especially  the  knowledge  of  science  or  of  art.    Such  is  the 
system  which  the  commission  proposes  to  adopt  for  the  parent  industries. 

It  remained  to  determine  what  shoold  be  the  conditions  of  admission  to  the  new  estab*  • 
lishment.  It  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  admission  should  be  absolutely  free. 
A  question  then  arose  concerning  the  necessary  qualification.  Two  plans  were  proposed : 
the  first  was  that  only  those  pupils  should  be  admitted  to  the  schools  who  held  a  certifi- 
cate of  primary  studies;  the  second  only  required  the  student  to  pass  a  special  examina- 
tion of  a  very  elementary  character. 

Is  it)  indeed,  certain,  asked  the  partisans  of  the  examination  plan,  that  the  certificate 
can  be  regarded  as  a  guarantee  of  capacity  for  the  exercise  of  a  handicraft  ?  Assuredly 
not;  all  the  fiicvdties  do  not  follow  the  same  general  groove.  Although  there  may  be 
some  so  constituted  that  they  can  do  nothing  without  having  first  mastered  the  reasons 
for  their  actions,  there  are  many,  in  fiict  by  far  the  greater  proportion,  who  should  begin 
by  practice  and  not  by  theory.  This  is  especially  true  in  matters  of  education,  where  we 
often  proceed  from  sensations  to  thoughts,  from  particular  facts  to  general  laws,  to  return 
later  from  the  rule  to  its  application. 

To  require  the  certificate  of  primary  studies  wotild  be  to  limit  the  number  of  competi- 
tors, and  to  reserve  these  new  schools  for  the  children  of  the  less  needy  classes,  for  those 
whose  parents  have  been  able  to  keep  them  at  the  elementary  sdhools  until  they  ob- 
tained their  certificate. 

All  men,  however,  who  had  specially  interested  themselves  in  the  question  of  ele- 
mentary education  were  unanimous  in  declaring  the  beneficial  results  arising  from  the 
system  of  certificates.  If  the  certificate  were  not  made  obligatory  for  admission  into  the 
apprenticeship  schools,  competent  judges  feared  that  the  spirit  of  emulation  would  be 
weakened.  That  this  distinction  is  a  powerftil  stimulus  to  exertion  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  certificates  distributed  yearly  is  always  Increasing.  These  rea- 
sons appeared  conclusive,  and  the  obligatory  production  of  the  certificate  was  adopted  by 
the  commission.  * 

According  to  the  calculations  of  a  member  of  the  commission,  M.  C.  Lucas,  an  archi- 
tect who  is  fully  competent  to  form  an  opinion,  and  who  has  devoted  himself  with  the 
utmost  attention  to  this  question,  it  appears  that  the  cost  of  establishing  an  apprentice- 
ship school  (without  reckoning  the  site)  would  amount  to  a  sum  vaxying  from  T21.  to  80^ 
per  apprentice,  according  as  the  number  of  apprentices  varied  from  100  to  300.  It  is 
necessary  to  observe  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission,  and  according  to  Mr.  Lucas's 
plans,  the  class  rooms  and  amphitheati^s  could  be  so  arranged  as  to  accommodate  a  num- 
ber of  students  attending  evening  classes  double  that  of  the  apprentices. 

Three  special  rcftorts  appended  to  the  present  one, -concerning  the  three  schools  for  boys 
which  the  commission  proposes  to  establish,  contain  detailed  and  precise  information 
relating  both  to  the  programme  to  be  followed  and  to  the  apparatus  required.  From  these 
it  would  appear  that  for  the  supply  of  both  large  and  small  tools  an  average  outlay  of 
from  21.  to  21.  88.  per  apprentice  would  be  necessary,  according  to  the  trade.  Finally, 
the  accounts  of  the  school  at  la  Villette  show  that  the  annual  expenditure  will  amount 
to  10/.  per  apprentice. 

As  regards  special  trades  the  commission  is  of  opinion  that  the  manufacturers  should 
themselves  take  the  initiative,  and  it  observes  with  satisfaction  that  in  several  industries 
the  employers  have  not  awaited  its  advice,  but  have  in  some  instances  already  estab- 
lished, or  are  ready  to  establish,  workshops  for  apprentices,  while  others  are  engaged  in 
organizing  classes  to  supplement  the  practice  obtained  in  the  workshop  with  theoretical 
instruction.  In  such  cases,  after  having  taken  into  consideration  the  programme  adopted 
by  the  founders  and  after  having  examined  the  guarantees  given  for  the  organization  of 
a  sound  apprenticeship,  the  municipal  council  might  come  forward  with  a  grant,  on  con- 
dition that  its  supervision  were  accepted  and  made  efficacious  and  that  the  apprentices 
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were  selected  from  among  the  pupils  who  had  passed  through  the  workshop  attached  to 
the  elementary  school. 

In  the  case  of  schools  for  hoys,  the  commission  has  confined  its  lahors  to  three  schemes. 
It  would,  indeed,  have  no  farther  interest  in  continuing  its  inquiries  if  the  municipal 
council  were  not  to  agree  in  principle  to  the  proposed  system. 

The  first  would  he  a  school  of  furniture  and  locksmith's  work,  situated  in  the  Fau- 
bourg St.-Antoine,  comprising  workshops  for  carpentry,  cabinet  making,  inla^-ing,  chair- 
frame  making,  wood  carving,  builders'  ironwork,  cabinet  lock,  artistic  lock  making,  &c. 
(Report  of  M.  Cougny. — ^Appendix  A.) 

The  second  would  be  a  school  for  engineers  and  wood  workers,  to  be  established  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  after  the  model  of  the  school  of  la  Villette,  but  with  certain 
additions  which  would  permit  of  a  larger  field  of  instruction.  These  additions  would 
comprise  stone  cutting  and  working,  timber  construction,  foundry  work,  also  iron  and 
tin  plate  working,  roofing,  and  plumbing;  which  would  make  of  this  school  a  thorough 
apprenticeship  school  for  the  building  trades.  (Report  of  Mr.  Henry  Lepaute. — Appen- 
dix B.) 

The  third,  to  be  situated  in  the  centre  of  Paris,  would  combine  the  following  special- 
ties: Scientific  instruments,  optical  and  mathematical  instruments,  telegraphic  apparatus, 
small  machinery,  clock  making,  surgical  instruments,  &c.  (See  Mr.  Bourbouze's  re- 
port, specially  relating  to  scientific  instruments. — Appendix  C.) 

The  commission  would  have  accomplished  but  half  its  task  if  it  had  not  considered  the 
question  of  apprenticeship  schools  for  girls;  but  as  women's  work  does  not  present  such 
diversity  and  so  many  complications  as  men's  work.  Messieurs  E.  Ferry,  de  Heredia, 
Marienval,  and  Charles  Lucas,  who  have  especially  occupied  themselves  with  this  ques- 
tion, have  drawn  up  one  general  programme  which  might  be  adopted  in  various  quarters 
of  Paris.  (See  Appendix  D,  data  relating  to  the  apprenticeship  school  for  girLs,  collected 
by  M.  Charles  Lucas. ) 

The  cbmmLssion,  as  you  will  perceive  from  its  report,  wishes  to  make  this  apprentice- 
ship school  a  school  also  for  domestic  training.  Girls  going  into  workshops  at  an  early 
age  accustom  themselves  afterwards  only  with  much  difliculty  to  domestic  duties, 
and  further,  o'W'ing  to  the  want  of  elementary  knowledge  of  thcvse  subjects,  they  are  un- 
fitted to  undertake  them.  We  hoi)e  that  the  programme  proposed  "will  improve  this  con- 
dition of  things. 

The  educational  authorities  (direction  de  I'enseignement)  have  transmitted  to  us  sev- 
eral other  schemes  for  the  establishment  of  apprenticeship  schools;  but,  as  they  differ  too 
widely  from  the  plan  adopted  by  the  commission  we  have,  notwithstanding  their  un- 
doubted merit,  been  unable  to  recommend  them. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  private  workshops  for  which  a  grant  was  asked  from  the 
municipal  council. 

In  concluding,  we  have  to  tender  our  thanks  to  the  officers  of  public  instruction,  who, 
by  their  intelligent  zeal,  have,  in  conjunction  with  the  municii>al  council,  succeeded  in 
establishing  the  first  apprenticeship  school  of  the  city  of  Paris,  viz,  the  municipal  school 
for  apprentices  in  the  Boulevard  de  la  Villette.  This  school,  like  all  new  institutions, 
encountered  certain  difficulties  at  the  beginning,  which  were  fortunately  overcome. 

The  experience  thus  acquired  ought  to  be  made  use  of  in  establishing  the  new  institu- 
tions, and  we  may  therefore  add  the  following  remarks: 

The  mjyority  of  the  children  going  into  the  apprenticeship  scho(/!s  will  belong  to  par- 
ents with  large  families.  Under  these  circumstances,  good-will  alone  on  the  part  of  the 
parents  will  not  suffice  to  maintain  the  apprentice  for  three  yejirs  without  any  remu- 
neration what^jver.  It  happens  too  often  that  a  good  apprentice  belonging  to  a  poor  family 
may  be  compelled  to  quit  the  apprenticeship  school  at  the  end  of  the  first  or  of  the  set^nd 
year,  that  is,  as  soon  as  he  has  received  sufficient  instruction  to  enable  him  to  earn  some- 
thing at  a  trade. 

Jz2dustry  would  in  this  manner  be  supplied  with  imperfectly  trained  workmen  in  spite 
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of  the  considerable  sacrifices  undertaken  by  the  city  of  Paris.  For  these  reasons,  there- 
fore, and  prompted  by  the  experience  gained  at  the  school  of  la  Villette,  the  commission 
deem  it  desirable  to  point  out  how  the  evils  of  a  premature  withdrawal  from  the  appren- 
ticeship school  may  be  averted. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  the  school  might  furnish  gratuitously  to  all,  or 
to  a  certain  number  of  the  apprentices,  the  mid-day  meal,  and  in  the  third  year  add  a 
small  weekly  remuneration.  If  the  resources  of  the  school  permitted  of  this,  a  saYingjH 
bank  book  or  a  fixed  sum  might  be  allowed  to  the  apprentice,  either  to  assist  him  till 
he  can  earn  his  living  in  a  factory  or  to  enable  him  to  provide  himself  with  tools  in  the 
cases  where  this  expense  Mis  upon  the  workmen. 

If  the  ideas  herein  set  forth  should  be  of  value  to  the  development  and  progress  of  in- 
dustry, the  commission,  Monsieur  le  Pr^fet,  will  have  to  thank  you  sincerely  for  the  op- 
portunity that  has  been  afibrded  to  it  of  being  useful  to  its  country. 

(Signed)        H.  ToLAllw,  Senator. 

Note. — The  special  reports,  plans,  and  estimates  for  the  four  schools  above  referred  to  will  be  an- 
nexed to  a  subsequent  report  of  the  Rojral  Commission  on  Technical  Instruction. 
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APPENDIX  No.  VI. 


FACTORY  LAW  OF  MAY  19,  1874,  ON  THE  WORK  OF  CHILDREN  AND 
GIRLS,  WHO  ARE  MINORS,  EMPLOYED  IN  INDUSTRIAL  OCCUPA- 
TIONS. 

The  National  Assembly  has  adopted  the  law  in  the  manner  Ibllowinj;: 

SKITIOX  1. 
A^'  of  tuhHUSsion  —  Duration  of  irork: 

Article  1.  Children  and  girls,  who  are  minors,  cran  only  be  emphiyed  upon  iuduMtrial 
work  in  manufactories,  mills,  works,  mines,  workshops.  an<l  ateliers  under  the  conditions 
laid  down  in  the  present  law. 

Art.  2.  Children  cannot  be  employed  by  manufacturers  in  ta<'torie>!,  mills,  works, 
ateliers,  or  workshops  before  the  age  of  12  years  completexl. 

They  may,  however,  be  employed  from  and  after  the  jige  of  10  years  completed  in 
certain  industries,  specially  determined  by  a  public  administrative  regulation  duly  en- 
acted by  the  superior  commission  appointed  in  the  matter  hereinatter  set  forth. 

Art.  3.  Children,  until  the  age  of  12  years  completed,  cannot  be  employed  for  a 
period  of  more  than  six  hours  daily,  divided  by  a  proper  interval  of  rest.  Above  the 
age  of  12  they  may  not  l>e  employed  for  more  than  12  hours  daily,  dividcnl  by  intervals 
of  rest. 

SE<TIOX    I!. 
Night  icork —  Work  on  Siin4iaifM  and  holidays. 

Art.  4.  Children  cannot  be  employed  on  night  work  of  any  dest-ription  until  they 
have  attained  the  age  of  IW  yetirs  completed. 

The  same  prohibition  is  applicable  to  the  e:nployment  of  girls  who  are  minors,  fn)ni 
16  to  21  years  of  age,  but  only  in  works  (usines)  and  manufactories. 

All  work  between  9  o'clock  at  night  and  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  is  reganled  as  night 
work. 

However,  in  case*  of  stoppage  caused  by  an  awidentiil  interruption  of  an  unavoidable 
kind,  the  above  prohibition  may  be  temporarily  suspended,  for  a  period  determined  by 
the  local  commission  or  by  the  inspector  hereinafter  appointed,  but  without  conveying 
the  power  of  employing  children  of  less  than  12  years  of  age  on  night  work. 

Art.  5.  CTiildren  under  in  years  of  age  and  girls  under  21  years  of  age  (^nnot  l)e  «*ni- 
ployed  in  any  kind  of  work  for  manufacturers  on  Sundays  and  the  legal  pu})lic  holidays, 
not  even  for  arranging  and  cleaning  the  workshops. 

Art.  6.  Nevertheless,  in  works  airried  on  both  by  day  and  night  (iV  feu  c^ntinu),  chil- 
dren may  \yo  employed  on  works  of  ne<*essity  (travaux  in(lisj>en.sables)  at  night  time  or  on 
Sundays  and  holidays. 

Works  in  which  this  will  Ik*  jKirmitted  and  the  pericsl  of  time  while  they  may  l)e 
wirried  on  will  be  determined  by  public  administrative  regulations. 

This  work  will,  under  no  cinuimstances,  be  authorizt»d,  excepting  for  children  of  at 
leiust  12  years  of  age. 

Hesides  w^hich,  they  must  be  allowed  sufficient  time  and  liberty  to  attend  to  the  |)er- 
/hrinance  of  their  relifpouH  duties. 
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SKITIOX    III. 
Undergrmmd  work. 

Art.  7.  No  child  can  bepermitt-ed  to  ))e  employed  in  underground  workings  in  mines, 
pitH,  or  quarries  be/ore  the  age  of  12  years  completed. 

irirls  and  women  ctinnot  be  employed  in  such  works. 

The  special  conditions  imposed  upon  the  work  of  children  Ironi  12  to  16  years  of  age 
employed  in  underground  workings  will  be  determined  by  public  administrative  regu- 
lations. 

SECTION   IV. 

Primary  inatrueHon. 

Akt.  8.  No  child  under  12  years  of  age  completed  can  be  employed  by  any  master 
unless  his  parents  or  guardian  prove  that  he  actually  attends  a  public  or  private  school. 
Kvery  child  admitted  before  12  to  work  in  a  factory  must,  until  he  attains  the  age  of  12, 
attend  a  Ht^hool  <1unng  certain  hours  in  which  he  is  not  at  work. 

He  must  rei'cive  instnu'tion  for  two  hours  daily  at  least  if  a  special  school  is  attached 
t4»  the  manufa<torv. 

The  attendance  at  school  must  l)e  certified  by  mciins  of  the  production  of  a  presence 
.sheet  (feuille  dc  presence)  pre^Mired  by  the  teairher  and  forwarded  e^ich  week  to  the  em- 
ployer. 

Art.  9.  No  child  before  the  age  of  ir>  years  completed  can  be  pennitted  to  work 
for  more  than  six  hours  each  day,  unless  he  is  able  to  prove,  by  the  production  of  the 
certificate  ol'  the  teacher  or  primary  inspector,  countersigned  by  the  maire,  that  he  has 
acquired  a  sufiicient  amount  of  primary  elementary  instruction. 

This  certificate  will  lie  furnished  gratuitously  on  a  free  form  (papier  libre). 

SECTIOX  V. 
Supervision  of  children. — Statutes  for  itorksliojui. 

Art.  10.  The  maires  are  bound  to  furnish  to  the  father,  mother,  or  guardian  a  little 
book  (li\Tet)  1)earing  the  name  and  surname  of  the  child,  the  date  and  place  of  his  birth, 
his  residence,  and  the  time  during  which  he  has  been  at  the  school. 

Managers  of  lactones  or  employers  must  enter  in  the  livret  the  date  upon  which  the 
child  was  first  employed  'in  the  factory  and  the  date  of  leaving.  They  must  also  keep 
a  register,  which  must  contiiin  all  the  matters  enumerated  in  the  present  article. 

Art.  11 .  Managers  or  employers  are  bound  to  exhibit  the  text  of  the  present  law,  and 
the  regulations  of  public  luiministration  which  relate  to  its  execution,  in  every  workshop. 

Art.  12.  Keguhttions  of  public  administration  will  determine  the  different  sorts  of 
work  which,  owing  to  thejr  dangerous  character  or  in  consequence  of  overtasking  the 
children's  strength,  an»  forbidden  to  children  engaged  in  factories. 

Art.  1:5.  Childrtm  can  only  be  employ etl  in  manulactories  classed  in  the  ofiicial  list 
among  the  unhealthy  or  d!ingeroiu<  establishments  upon  the  special  conditions  laid  down 
in  the  regulations  of  public  administration. 

This  pmhibition  shall  be  genenilly  applicable  to  all  occupations  wherein  the  workman 
is  exposeil  toimnn'sses  or  emanations  which  may  be  prejudicial  to  his  health.  Until  the 
issue  of  these  regulations  it  is  forbidden  to  employ  children  of  less  than  16  yejirsof  age, 
first,  in  factories  in  which  explosive  materials  are  dealt  with,  and  in  those  in  which  the 
manufactun^  of  detonating  compounds  is  carried  on,  such,  for  instance,  as  gunpowder, 
fulminating  jwwder,  itc.,  and  all  other  substances  exploded  by  a  blow  or  by  contact 
with  flame;  second,  in  fa<-tories  designed  for  the  preparation,  distillation,  or  manipula- 
tion of  corn>sive  substances  or  those  of  a  poisonous  nature,  and  such  as  evolve  deleteri- 
ous or  e-x plosive  vapors. 

The  same  prohibition  applies  to  dangerous  or  unwholesome  procesee?.^  ^\3kR?cv  ^as*  Wvi^ 
sharpening  or  dry  polishing  of  objects  made  of  metaV,  of  ^a^A^  at  ct^*^8!\\  X)cv%*A»jpk^\w»s 
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or  friction  of  the  dry  powder  of  carbonate  of  lead  in  the  manufacture  of  red  lead;  the 
dry  polishing  of  enamels,  containing  oxide  of  lead  as  a  baHe,  in  the  manufaittu  re  of  so-called 
*' muslin  gla«*;"  the  silvering  of  mirrors  by  metms  of  mercury;  giMing  by  means  of 
mercury. 

Art.  14.  The  workshops  must  be  maintained  in  a  state  of  constant  cleanliness  and  be 
suitably  ventilated.  They  ninst  present  all  the  conditions  of  safety  and  salubrity  neeen- 
sary  for  the  health  of  the  children. 

In  foctories  with  machine  motors  the  wheels,  the  belts,  the  gearing,  and  all  other  ap- 
paratus, in  any  case  in  which  it  has  been  proved  that  they  present  any  apparent  danger, 
shall  be  so  separated  from  the  workpeople  as  only  to  be  approachable  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  to  them.     Well-holes,  traps,  and  oi>enings  in  floors  must  be  properly  covered. 

Abt.  15.  Employers  and  chiefs  of  establishments  must  further  see  to  the  maintenance 
of  good  morals  and  the  observance  of  public  decency  in  their  workshops. 

SECTION    VI. 

Injujyection. 

Art.  16.  Filleen  divisional  inspectors  shall  be  appointed  to  insure  the  carrj-ing  out  of 
the  present  law.  The  nomination  of  these  inspectors  shall  be  made  by  the  government 
from  a  list  of  names  presented  to  them  by  the  superior  c6mmission,  instituted  in  the  man- 
ner hereafter  described.  This  list  must  contain  the  names  of  three  candidates  for  each 
vacancy. 

These  inspectors  shall  be  paid  by  the  state. 

Each  divisional  inspector  shall  reside  and  exercise  his  duties  in  such  one  of  the  terri- 
torial circonscriptioiis  as  is  specified  in  the  regulations  of  public  administration. 

Art.  17.  Such  candidates  shall  be  qualified  to  hold  the  offit^e  of  insi)ectors  who  )ki«- 
sess  the  title  of  state  engineer  or  the  diploma  of  a  civil  engineer;  also  the  pupils  who  hold 
the  diploma  of  the  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  or  of  the  School  of  Mines. 

Those  also  shall  be  eligible  who  have  already  served  for  a  period  of  three  years  at  least 
as  inspectors  of  the  work  of  children  (in  factories)  or  who  can  prove  that  they  have  di- 
rected or  superintended  an  industrial  establishment  employing  not  less  tlian  100  luinds 
for  five  years. 

Art.  18.  The  inspectors  have  the  right  of  entry  into  every  manufacturing  establish- 
ment and  into  ateliers  and  workshops.  They  inspect  the  children,  and  may  lequest  to 
be  shown  the  register  prescribed  under  article  10,  the  livrets,  the  presence  sheets  at  school, 
and  the  regulations  of  the  factoiy. 

Any  breach  of  the  regulations  shall  be  certified  by  the  written  reports  (proc^verlbaiix ) 
of  the  inspectors,  which  shall  be  evidence  until  proof  is  forthcoming  to  the  contrary. 

When  it  relates  to  underground  work,  any  breaches  of  the. rules  shall  be  concurrently 
certified  by  the  inspectors  or  by  the  "  mine  guards  '*  (gardes-mines). 

The  formal  reports  shall  be  prepared  in  duplicate,  one  being  sent  to  the  pr^fet-  of  the 
department  and  the  other  being  lodged  in  court  (d^pos6  an  plirquct). 

In  any  case  in  which  the  inspectors  perceive  that  any  cause  of  danger  orunhealthiiieKH 
exists  in  an  establishment  or  factory  they  shall  take  the  opinion  of  the  local  commis- 
sion, appointed  as  hereafter  set  forth,  respecting  this  dangerous  or  unhealthy  condition, 
and  they  shall  record  this  opinion  in  a  written  report. 

The  above  mentioned  proceedings  do  not  abrogate  the  procedure  of  common  law  as  n»- 
spects  the  evidence  and  the  prosecution  for  offences  against  the  present  \&m'. 

Art.  19.  The  inspectors  shall  forward  a  report  each  year  to  the  superior  commission, 
appointed  as  hereafter  set  forth. 

HKCTION   VII. 

/..ocnl  coinmissioiu*. 

Art.  20.   Ijocal  commissions  shall  b*^  appointed   in   e^wli   department,    whose  office 
.shall  he  unpaid.     They  are  charged,  first,  with  watching  over  the  execution  of  the  present 
Jaw:  second,  \\nth  the  management  of  the  insx^eclVoix*,  t\\\td,  v?\W\  Ww*.  Y\v^\y5vro^A»tv  q»^  \^ 
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ports  to  the  i»refet  ol*  the  department  respecting  the  staff  and  tlie  exetrution  of  this  law, 
which  reports  shall  be  transmitt(Hl  to  the  minister  and  communicated  to  the  superior 
commission. 

For  this  purpose  the  local  commissions  shall  visit  the  various  industrial  establishments, 
Victories,  and  workshops.     They  may,  if  they  think  fit,  take  with  them  a  doctor. 

Art.  21.  The  general  council  will  determine  the  number  of  the  local  commissions 
in  each  department,  and  the  area  under  their  charge;  they  must  establish  one  at  least 
in  each  arrondissement;  they  will  establish  them  besides  in  the  chief  industrial  and 
manufacturing  centres  and  wherever  they  may  judge  it  necessary  to  do  so. 

The  general  council  may  also  name  a  special  inspector,  paid  by  the  department;  this 
inspector  miLst  in  all  cases  act  under  the  instructions  of  the  divisional  inspector. 

Art.  22.  The  local  commissions  must  be  composed  of  not  le»«  than  five  nor  more 
tliim  seven  members,  named  by  the  pr^'fet,  from  a  list  drawn  uj)  and  presented  by  Ihe 
genend  council. 

On  each  of  such  ctmimissions  there  should,  if  possible,  be  a  government  engineer  or 
ii  fivil  engineer,  an  inspector  of  primary  instruction,  and  a  mining  engineer  in  mining 
districts. 

The  commissions  are  ai>iK)inted  every  five  years;  the  retiring  membere  are  elegible 

for  I'eelection.  • 

SECTION   VIII. 

Superior  (commission. 

Art.  23.  A  superior  commission,  composed  of  nine  members,  whose  office  is  unpaid,  is 
established  to  act  with  the  minister  of  commerce;  this  commission  is  nominated  by  the 
President  of  the  Hepublic;  it  is  charged  with  (1)  watching  over  the  uniform  and  vigilant 
execution  of  the  i)resent  law;  (2)  presenting  its  advice  respecting  the  regulations  to  be 
made  and  generally  on  the  various  questions  relating  to  those  under  the  protection  of 
the  act;  (3)  lastly,  with  tlie  preixiration  of  the  list  of  candidates  to  be  presented  for 
n«»minatiou  its  divisional  inspectors. 

Art.  24.  Each  year  the  president  of  the  superior  commission  will  present  a  general 
report  to  the  President  of  the  Republic  on  the  results  of  the  inspection  and  on  the  facts 
relating  to  the  execution  of  the  present  law. 

This  report  must  })e  publishe<l  in  the  ottieial  jourmd  during  the  month  in  which  it  is 
]»resented. 

'I'he  gi)veninient  will  each  year  give  an  account  to  the  Natiomil  Assembly  respecting  the 
execution  of  the  law  and  the  publication  of  the  regulations  of  public  administration  de- 
signetl  for  its  interpretation. 

SEITION  rx. 

Penafiies. 

Art.  25.  Manufacturei-s,  directoi-s,  or  managers  of  industrial  establishments,  and  em- 
ployers who  have  infringt^d  jigainst  the  provisions  of  the  present  law  and  of  the  regula- 
tions of  public  administration  relative  to  its  execution  will  be  summoned  before  the 
correctioiiiil  tribunal  and  i)unished  with  a  fine  of  from  16  to  50  francs. 

The  penalty  shall  be  payable  for  as  many  times  as  there  nmy  have  been  persons  em- 
ployed contrary-  to  the  liuv,  liut  without  exceeding  a  total  penalty  of  500  francs. 

In  any  cits<',  however,  the  penalty  shall  not  be  enforced,  providing  that  the  mann&ct- 
ur<T,  director,  or  manager  of  th<»  indastrial  establishment,  or  the  owner  of  the  workshop, 
shall  pnive  that  the  infnwtion  of  the  law  has  been  due  to  an  error  caused  by  the  pro- 
duction of  birth  certifit»tes,  livrets,  or  other  certificaites  containing  false  particulars  or 
l)elonging  to  some  other  j>erson. 

The  provisions  of  articles  12  and  13  of  the  law  of  June  22,  1854,  relating  to  the  li\  rets 
of  worki)eople,  shall,  in  this  case,  Ix'-  appliciible  to  the  authors  of  &lse  statements. 

The  heads  of  manufiu'turing  concerns  are  civilly  ^espol»\\:Afefex?^feTvVcw!«^^JSBBkcfiX 
managers  or  agents. 
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Akt.  '2(i.  If  there  is  a  repetition  of  the  oflfence,  the  nianufucturerH,  the  clireftore,  or 
managerM  of  industrial  efltablkhments  and  the  master^of  workshops  shall  be  condemned 
to  pay  a  penalty  of  from  50  to  200  froncs.  The  whole  of  the  combined  penalties,  how- 
ever, may  not  exceed  a  total  of  1,000  francs. 

It  shall  be  considered  a  repetition  of  the  offence  if  the  offender  has  been  sentenced  for 
a  tirst  infringement  of  the  law  or  of  the  regulations  of  public  iulininistration  which  re- 
late to  its  execution  within  the  twelve  months  preceding  the  wise  tor  which  he  is  again 
tried. 

Art.  27.  The  posting  up  of  a  notice  of  the  .sentence  may,  afi'ording  to  circumManees 
but  only  in  case  of  a  setrond  offence,  be  ordered  by  the  correctional  police  tribunal. 

The  tribunal  may  likewise  order  that  at  the  same  time  a  notice  of  the  sentence  shall 
be  inserted  in  one  or  more  local  papers,  at  the  expense  of  the  offender. 

Am.  28.  Proprietors  of  industrial  establishments  and  nuisters  of  workshojis  who  shall 
place  any  ol)stacle  in  the  way  of  the  inspectors  to  prevent  them  in  the  accomplishment 
of  their  duty,  or  who  shall  impede  the  members  of  commissions,  doctors,  engineers,  or 
experts  who  may  be  appointed  to  visit  the  works  or  to  certify  on  any  subject  shall  he 
pimished  with  a  line  of  from  16  to  50  francs. 

Art.  29.  Article  4H3  of  the  penal  vode  is  applicable  in  case  of  sentences  pronounced  in 
the  execution  of  the  present  law. 

The  total  amount  of  the  penalties  recovered  by  condemnations  .shall  be  paid  into  the 
subvention  fund  set  apart  for  primary  instruction  in  the  budget  of  public  instruction. 

SECTION   X. 
Special  provitfiomt. 

;Vrt.  ,%).  Articles  2,  3,  4,  and  5  of  the  present  law  are  applitrable  in  the  case  of  children 
placed  in  apprcntic'cship  mid  employed  in  industrial  work. 

The  provisions  of  the  above  articles,  Nos.  18  and  25,  shall  be  applicable  to  the  said 
cjwes  in  so  far  as  they  modify  the  jurisdiction  and  the  totals  of  the  penalties  indicated  in 
the  first  paragraph  of  article  20  of  the  law  of  Februiirv  22,  1851. 

The  said  law  shall  continue  in  force  in  all  its  other  clauses. 

Art.  31.  .Vs  a  transitory  measure  the  provisions  de<!reed  in  the  present  law  shall  only 
come  into  force  one  year  after  the  date  of  itH  promulgation. 

Provided  that  at  the  siud  period  children  already  legally  admitted  to  work  in  fa<'- 
tories  shall  continue  to  be  ho  employed  under  the  conditions  laid  down  in  jirticle  3. 

.Art.  32.  At  the  expiration  of  the  above-mentioned  interval  all  provisions  contrar>' 
to  the  present  law  are  and  shall  be  revoked. ' 
Signed  by  the  President, 

L.  BUFFET. 

The  secretaries:  Fklix  Voisix,  Francisqik  Kivk,  U)ris  dk  SHXiVK,  E.  dk  Cazk- 

NOVE  PE  PRADINE. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  promulgates  this  present  law. 
Signal, 

Ma'l  i>k  MacMAHON,  Die  de  Mauenta. 
The  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 
Signed. 

L.  (IRIVART. 

•  By  the  projct  de  loi  on  lu»»or  in  factorieH,  pawted  by  the  C']mml>cr  of  DeputicH  on  the  29th  March, 
1881,  and  read  a  first  time  in  the  Senate,  It  i»  proposed  to  reduee  the  hours  of  labor  of  minors  under 
18  years  of  aife,  and  of  women,  to  11  hours  per  day  and  to  six  days  in  each  week. 

N.  B.— The  hours  of  labor  have  already  been  reduced  in  some  trader  to  lU  lionrs,  and  in  some 
even  to  10  hours  of  cfTcctive  work  for  all  the  hands,  by  agreement  between  tlic  masters  and  the 
W(>rkp€»ople. 
314 
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APPENDIX  No.  VII. 


REPORT   OF  A  COMMISSION    APPOINTED    TO  DRAW  UP   A  PROGRAMME 

FOR  HANDICRAFT  APPRENTICESHIP  SCHOOLS. 

TO   THK   MINISTKK   OF   PIBLIC   INHTRUCTION    AND   FINE  AKTS. 

Parts,  Au^tiM  11,  1881. 

Sir:  In  concert  with  the  miniMter  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  yoii  appointed  a  min- 
isterial comniimion,  under  <late  of  May  31,  1881,  charged  with  the  preparation  of  u 
scheme  for  a  national  graded  .school  of  higher  primary  and  professional  instruction,  to 
be  estuhhshed  conformably  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  the  11th  December,  188().* 

This  commission  has  to-<lay  the  honor  of  submitting  to  you  the  result  of  its  delib- 
erations. 

The  following  is  the  tenor  of  the  first  article  of  the  law  of  the  11th  December,  188C), 
relating  to  handicraft  apprenticeship  schools: 

'^Apprenticeship  schools,  founded  by  communes  or  departments  in  order  to  develop 
the  necessary'  dexterity  and  technical  knowledge  in  young  persons  destined  for  manual 
<Kt*upations,  are  hereby  placed  in  the  category-  of  establishments  for  primary  instniction. 

'*  Public  si'hools  for  complementary  priniar}'  instruction  the  programmes  of  which  in- 
clude classes  for  professional  instniction  are  hereby  assimilated  to  handicraft  apprentice- 
ship schools. ' ' 

The  law  of  the  11th  I>eceml»er,  1880,  was  prompted  by  the  very  just  observation  of 
its  authors  that  the  professional  value  of  nearly  all  classes  of  workmen  has  appeared  to 
be  on  the  decrease  in  France  for  some  time  past.  This  deplorable  state  of  things,  which 
might  be  fraught  with  the  gravest  conse<juences  for  the  future  of  our  national  industries, 
is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  vari<ms  (»uses  pointed  out  and  discussed  by  MM.  Na- 
daud  and  Tolain  in  their  reports  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  to  the  Senate,  viz, 
tliat  apprenticeship  has,  so  to  si)eak,  ceased  to  exist  in  this  country. 

There  is  no  niejms  of  remedying  this  defect  other  than  by  stimulating  the  creation  of 
8pe(;ial  profession:*!  schools  in  our  various  industrial  centres  for  ea<!h  chief  branch  of  trade, 
which  sc^hools  shoiild  l)e  capable  of  replacing,  and  replacing  even  with  advantage,  that 
which  apprenticeship  wsus  formerly  for  young  people.  The  utility  of  founding  similar 
establishments  no  longer  r^uires  proof;  a  considerable  number  of  manuiacturing  towns 
have  recognize<l  this,  and  have  taken  what  must  be  regarded  as  a  praiseworthy  initiative 
in  this  resi)e(rt.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that  the  municipal  school  of  the  Boulevard  de  la 
Villette  and  the'clock -making  school  have  been  founded  in  Paris;  that  Kheims has  founded 
the  municipal  professional  school  in  whi<'h  dyeing,  spinning,  and  weaving  oc^cupy  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  programme;  that  Nismes  has  established  the  school  workshop  for  the 
various  textile  fabrics  which  have  made  the  fortune  of  the  town;  that  Limoges  has  the 

^  The  following  Hre  the  menil>eTH  uf  thin  coinniiNHion :  MM.  Tolain  (senator),  member  of  the  superior 
council  of  technicral  inHtruotion,  president ;  (jrirard,  director  of  home  commerce  at  the  ministry  of 
agrriculture  and  commerce,  vice  president ;  De  Bafi^nauz,  director  of  the  secretarial  department  of  the 
accounts,  in  the  same  ministry;  P.  Ruisson,  inspector  general  for  primary  instruction,  under  the 
ministry  of  education  :  Jacquemart,  inspector  general  for  the  "Artset  Metiers*'  schools,  and  also  for 
technical  ini«truction.  reporter;  Marguerin,  formerly  an  administrator  of  the  Paris  superior  primar>' 
schools ;  De  Montmahou,  inspector  general  for  public  instruction ;  Sallc^p,  tutor  at  the  polytecbLV^AK. 
school ;  Worms,  doctor  of  medicine,  on  the  staff  of  the  prefQct  of  \Vve  ^\tv«i  \  «kxv\  \>«\st*»^^w  ««^1^»^)^. 
secretary  in  the  department  for  primary  instniction,  tiecrelary. 
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school  for  ceramic  decoration;  and  that  Dooai  and  Havre  have  been  provided  with  ap- 
prenticeship schools.  Such  being  the  position  of  afiairs,  the  law  of  the  11th  December. 
1880,  has  the  twofold  aim,  fint,  of  forming  in  special  apprenticeship  M'hools  and  distrib- 
uting among  the  various  trades  thoroughly  trained  workmen,  well  versed  in  their  oixru- 
]i;ition8;  and,  second,  of  giving  the  requisite  dexterity  of  hand  and  sufficient  technical 
knowledge  to  young  persons  proposing  to  enter  the  special  apprenticeship  schools  of  the 
second  class  (degr^  secondaire). 

It  is  with  this  latter  object  in  view,  sir,  that  you  have  decided  upon  the  '"foundation 
of  a  national  school  of  superior  primary  instruction  and  of  professional  training,  pre- 
paratory to  apprenticeship,  which  should  serve  as  a  model  for  the  establishments  of  a  sim- 
ilar kind,  which  will  be  created  under  the  operation  of  the  above  law.'"  The  oonunis- 
sion  named  in  the  decree  of  the  31st  May,  1881,  was  charged  with  the  preparation  of  a 
prognunme  for  this  school. 

The  commiaBion  was  of  opinion  that  an  establishment  of  this  kind  should  dbmprise 
an  in&Qt  school,  a  primary  school,  and  a  superior  primaxy  and  professional  school;  that 
in  addition  to  these,  with  a  view  of  preparing  a  staff  capable  of  superintending  the  prac- 
tical instruction  conveyed  in  the  schools,  it  would  be  advisable  that  the  state  should 
send  a  certain  number  of  masters  in  training  from  the  normal  schools  to  spend  a  sufficient 
time  in  this  school  to  acquire  the  knowledge  in  which  they  are  at  present  deficient. 

It  was  also  considered  by  the  commission  that,  owing  to  the  special  nature  of  the  pro- 
posed group  of  schools,  any  attempt  to  make  the  handicraft  teaching  bear  upon  particu- 
lar trades  should  be  avoided. 

The  projected  school  would  thus  comprise,  first,  the  iniant  school,  receiving  children 
from  3  to  6  years  of  age;  second,  the  primary  school,  for  children  between  7  and  12  jeeas 
of  age;  third,  the  superior  primary  school,  into  which  the  children  might  be  admitted  finom 
12  to  14  years  of  age;  fourth,  the  section  of  masters-in-training. 

It  became  necessary  to  determine  what  would  be  the  uninterrupted  series  of  manual 
exercises  which  would  be  best  calculated,  if  taught  to  the  child  throughout  this  period, 
to  give  to  him  (when  the  time  came  to  leave  the  superior  primary  school)  the  requisites 
amount  of  dexterity  of  hand,  combined  with,  a  sufficiency  of  technical  knowledge. 

The  commission  believes  that  the  programme  appended  to  this  report  will  answer  this- 
purpose. 

As  respects  the  infimt  school  (from  3  to  6  years  old)  the  introduction  of  the  system 
of  Frobel,  suitably  extended  and  developed,  will  satisfy  all  the  requirements  of  the  gen- 
eral scheme  of  instruction. 

At  the  age  of  7  the  child  enters  the  primary'  school,  and  stays  there  until  the  comple- 
tion of  its  twelfth  year,  that  is  to  say,  for  a  period  averaging  6  years. 

In  order  to  apprehend  more  fully  the  nature  of  the  manual  exercises  upon  which 
children  should  be  engaged  in  the  primary  school,  it  may  be  convenient  to  consider  here 
t lie  degree  of  knowledge  which' it  is  desinible  they  should  possess  on  leaving  the  higher 
scrhool. 

The  amount  of  theoretical  knowledge  which  would  be  indispensable  seems  to  us  to  be 
accurately  laid  down  in  the  programme  for  superior  primary-  schools,-  having  a  three 
years'  course,  which  was  fixed  by  the  ministerial  decree  of  the  loth  of  January,  1881. 
As  concerns  the  practical  knowledge  which  would  be  necessary,  the  commission  is  of 
opinion  that  this  might  be  acquired,  under  the  conditions  most  favorable  for  children  in 
the  superior  primary  school,  by  means  of  a  progressive  course  of  handicraft  teachings 
which,  while  limited  to  two  hours  each  day  in  the  first  year,  should  occupy  almost-  the 
entire  day  in  the  third. 

It  results  from  this  observation  that  it  would  not  be  absolutely  necessary  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  children  under  12  years  of  age  the  tools  employed  for  working  in  wood  and 
iron. 

'  Decree  of  the  9th  July,  1881. 
3J6' 
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Nevertheless  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  beginning  from  10  years  of  age,  the  work 
in  the  shopH  woald  not  be  injurious  if  the  instruction  is  suitably  directed,  and  if  care  is 
taken  to  intnist  to  weak  and  inexperienced  hands  omly  such  tools  a^  are  proportioned  to 
the  muscular  powers  of  the  pupil,  and  so  selected  as  to  have  no  prejudicial  eflFect  on  the 
development  of  the  bodily  frame  of  the  growing  lad. 

Children  of  11  or  12  may  therefore  already  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  fiuniliar  with 
the  majority  of  tools  used  in  working  wood,  be  able  to  work  at  the  lathe,  and  know  how 
to  hold  a  file,  while  skill  and  delicacy  of  hand  will  simultaneously  be  kept  up  by  the 
practice  of  modelling  in  clay. 

In  the  interval  between  7  and  10  years  of  age  all  that  must  be  attempted  in  the  way 
of  developing  the  ntanual  dexterity  of  the  child  must  be  light  tasks  requiring  little  or 
no  exercise  of  physical  force.  Drawing,  cutting  out  patterns,  joining  together  pieces  of 
cardboard,  in  order  to  produce  objects  of  various-forms  and  colors,  will  at  the  same  time 
fix  his*  attention  and  evoke  his  intelligence  and  ingenuity. 

To  tliese  works  may  be  added  the  making  of  small  objects  in  basket  work  and  trellis 
work  in  wire,  which  will  already  need  the  employment  of  a  light  tool.  It  is  essential 
at  this  age  to  employ  the  children  in  the  genuine  production  of  things  which  they  may 
take  home  and  show  as  their  own  handiwork.  Certain  of  these  objects,  bearing  tRe  name 
of  the  pupil  who  made  them,  will  remain  nt  the  scliool  and  constitute  the  basis  of  the  school 
museum. 

Between  the  ages  of  7  and  10  modelling  should  already  have  taken  its  place  among  the 
school  studies. 

The  child  at  length  quits  the  primary  si^hool  and  enters  the  higher  school.  The  meet 
suitable  age  for  this,  if  the  future  workman  is  considered,  would  seem  to  be  that  of 
12.  The  lad,  leaving  this  latter  school  three  years  later,  at  the  age  of  15  or  16, 
would  find  hinLself  in  the  most  favorable  position  either  to  enter  a  special  professional 
s<*hool  of  the  second  degi-ee  or  to  complete  his  training  as  rapidly  as  possible  as  a  work- 
man in  the  outside  workshop. 

The  handicratlt  instruction  of  the  sujHfrior  primary  school  should,  the  commission  ia 
of  opinion,  be  based  upon  working  in  wooil  and  iron.  In  feet,  the  work  in  these  two 
materials  offers  an  almost  illimitable  field  for  tl^t  general  preparation,  without  any 
tendency  toward  sju'cializjition,  which  the  pupils  ought  to  obtain. 

Working  in  w(M)d  and  iron  should  Ix'  alternated  in  such  a  manner  that  at  the  end  of 
the  year  the  pupil  should  have  l>een  engaged  in  practiail  work  in  each  of  these  two 
materials  for  two  perimls  of  60  days  each  in  each  of  the  two  shops.  These  two  kinds  of 
work  thus  conneete<l  together  would  mutuiilly  supplement  one  another.  In  this  way, 
having  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of  wood  turning,  the  students  coukl  pass  with 
increased  advant;ige  to  metiil  turning,  and  after  having  completed  the  construction  ef 
any  kind  of  wcKKlen  framework  he  (Mnild  far  more  eiwily  understand  the  diflficulties  of 
joining  two  pieces  of  metal  work. 

In  the  suiH^rior  priniarj-  school  the  itoui-se  of  dniwing  should  consist  during  the  first 
year  in  tracing  in  outline  and  fiat-washing,  the  .special  aim  of  which  should  be  to  give 
precision  and  ne:itness  «#f  execution. 

In  the  second  year  anthitectural  drawing  and  ornament  should  be  combined  with  the 
modelling.  Sketching  in  freehand  should  occupj'  a  place  of  the  utmost  imywrtancc  in 
this  branch  of  teaching. 

In  the  thinl  year  the  teaching  in  dniwiug  would  consist  mainly  in  sketching  and  mak- 
ing finisheil  drawings,  with  sections  and  dimensions,  of  the  different  tools  and  apparatus- 
used  in  the  workshops,  the  students'  works  being  exclusively  executed  after  drawings 
they  themselves  have  made  Irom  such  objects. 

Such,  sir,  are,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  general  ideas  which  have  guided  the  commiai- 
sion  in  the  preparation  of  the  prognunme  which  they  have  the  honor  of  submitting  for 
your  examination. 
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As  coiuvmH  the  n.sHiHtant  masters  of  the  normal  schools,  it  hjis  lH»en  considerefl  advisa- 
ble for  the  time  bein^  to  defer  this  part  of  the  question. 

The  prestitient  of  the  eommiitMion,  H.   TOI^AIN  (.S!r'«/»/or). 
The  reporter, 

P.  JA('QrEMART. 

PK<MiKAMMK. 

IN  FAST  WHOOI. 

(Application  and  extension  of  the  Friiliel  system.     Educsitiim  of  the  senses.) 

PRIMARY   HCH<M)1>. 

(Manual  exen'ises  intended  to  develop  the  fhildn*n*s  skill  of  hand.) 
Einnrntnry  ciatw  (7  and  H  yt^artt  old).     1  hour  jht  day. 

Hlementary  exeix'ises  in  freehand  drawing,  symmetriwil  arrangement  of  foniLs,  cutting 
out  pieces  of  colored  paper  and  applying  them  u])on  geometrical  fonns,  exercises  in  color- 
ing, cutting  out  geometrical  forms  in  cardboanl.  liepresen  tat  ions  of  gvometrittil  solids. 
All  these  exercises  to  be  done  first  on  squared  and  sulwerjuently  on  plain  psiper. 

Small  basket  work. — ^Arrangement  of  strips  of  colored  paper:  First,  in  interwoven 
forms;  second,  in  plaite<l  patteras. 

Modelling.     Reproductions  of  geometric  solids  and  simple  objei'ts. 

Intermediate  rhuu*  {\)  and  10  ffearn  old).     1  hour  per  day. 

Cutting  out  cardboiinl  patterns;  c^mstruction  of  regular  geometric  .solids:  construction 
by  the  pupils  of  cardboard  models,  covered  with  colored  drawings  or  colored  ])aper. 
Small  basket  work;  combinations  of  plaits;  Imsket  making. 
Objects  made  of  wire;  trellis  or  netting:  wire  chain  making. 
Combimition  of  wire  and  wood.     Cages. 
Modelling  simple  architectural  ornaments. 
Object  lessons,     l^ncipal  (characteristics  of  w<»od  and  the  common  metals. 

Upper  vlatw  (11  and  1'2  yt-an*  (dd).     "2  hourn  per  d^iy. 

Drawing  and  modelling.  Continuation  of  the  exertrises  in  the  pre<*eding  cla.ss.  Repe- 
tition of  the  ornaments,  pre>iously  executed,  in  the  form  of  sketches  with  dimensions  at- 
tached to  them.  Drawing  the  re<[ui8ite  set^tions  for  this  purpose.  Reproducing  the  set* - 
tions  as  measured  sketches.  Study  of  the  various  tools  used  in  working  wood.  Ham- 
mer, mallet,  chisel,  gimlet,  centre  bit,  bra<*e,  si-rewdriver,  compasses,  sc^uare,  marking 
gauge,  saws  of  different  kimls,  jack  plane,  trying  plane,  smoothing  plane,  files  and  rasiis, 
level.  » 

Theoretical  and  practical  lesstms  on  the  above. 

Planing  and  sawing  wood.     Construction  of  simple  joints. 

Boxes  nailed  together  or  jointed  without  tacks. 

Wood  lathe.     Tools  used  in  turning.     Turning  simple  geometrical  forms. 

Study  of  the  tools  used  in  working  iron.  Hammer,  chisel,  cutting  tool,  cold  chisel, 
.squares,  compass,  files,  &v.     Theoretical  and  pnictical  lessons  concerning  them. 

Kxen'ises  in  filing,  smoothing,  and  finishing  rough  forgings  or  castings  (culies,  polyg- 
onal nuts). 

The  pmcticta.!  work  in  the  sho])8  in  primarj*  .schools  is  to  1m'  IbllowtHl  by  gymnastic  ex- 
-en'Lses,  in  acconiance  with  a  special  programme.' 

*  The  profj^niinine  incliideH  nmiiiiul  work  for  ffirl«.  Thin  in  hI.ho  nrniiijfed  in  tlireo  co\irHCj«  and  <xMn- 
prif«eM  knitting,  plain  scwinsr,  and  embroidery,  to  which  are  added  in  the  elementary  course  manual 
•exercis^ew  dertij{ri»e<l  to  develop  dexterity,  mich  as  cutting  out  and  fltting  pie<«e«  of  e<»lored  paper;  flr^t 
attemptf*  at  modelling.  In  the  superior  course  instruction  is  given  in  the  elements  of  domestic 
economy'  with  practical  applications  to  the  kitchen,  laundry,  the  house  generally,  the  garden  and 
yard;  prAetical  IiiMtruotion  it*  gi veil  in  the  Mihool  and  at  home. 
SJff 
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The  superior  primary  school  syHtem  of  France!  owe«  it«  origin  to  M.  (Jnizot,  who  ef- 
fected its  organization  by  the  law  of  1KJ3.  The  varioiw  changes  in  the  law  from  that 
time  to  the  present  have  been  made  to  meet  the  ccnnplex  and  changing  needs  of  the 
chisses  for  whose  benefit  this  grade  of  education  was  inaugunite<l.  These  snccessive 
changes  in  the  hiw  have  led  to  corresijonding  altemtions  in  the  programmes  pnminlgated 
from  time  to  time;  and  it  is  proi)er  toreganl  the  acc<»mpanying  programme  iv*  a  tentative 
rather  than  a  fimil  and  permanent  expression  of  the  character  of  the  wlncation  it  is  in- 
tendtnl  to  give  in  this  class  of  schools. 

MCPKRIOK    PKIMARV   S11|<M>I.. 

The  suiMMiiU'  i)rimary  instruction  given  in  the  school  will  cimiprise  the  subje<'ts  s|)eci- 
fitHl  in  the  following  prognimme,  as  fixed  by  the  ministerial  decree  of  January  15,  IHHI,  for 
?>chools  having  a  course  extending  over  three  years  and  more. 

Moraln. — The  principles  of  morals.  Duties  and  rights  of  the  citizen.  Elementary 
principles  of  politi(;al  economy. 

French  htnyitaye. — Methodical  study  of  grammar  and  orthogniphy.  Ktymologj'  and 
derivation  of  words.  Reading  with  proper  emphasis  and  explanation  of  the  meaning. 
Exen-ises  in  style  and  composition.     Elements  of  the  history  of  literature. 

Writing. — Principles  and  practice  of  running  hand,  nmnd  hand,  and  commercial  hand- 
writing, 

Hiifton/. — Priuci})al  chanwters  of  antiquity.  History  of  Fiimce  up  to  the  present  day. 
Development  of  national  institutions.  Chief  eixx-hs  of  general  histor>'  (ancient  history, 
middle  iiges,  and  modem  history). 

(rvogrophy. — Physical  and  political  gcogniphy  of  the  Hve  quarters  of  the  world.  Spe- 
I'ial  study  of  the  geograj)hy  of  France,  comppising  the  divisions  for  mlministrative  pur- 
poses.    l*x*onomic  geography.     Map  drawing. 

Modern  lanynages. — One  modem  language  at  least. 

Mathematkn. — First  year:  Theoretitral  and  practical  arithmetic;  first  elemente  of  ordi- 
nary geometry.  Second  year:  Advanced  arithmetic;  elements  of  algebra;  plane  geometry 
and  its  appliciitions.  Third  and  fourth  years:  principles  of  al^bni  as  applied  to  the  so- 
lution of  simple  equations;  the  elementary  principles  of  rectilinear  trigonometry  as  applied 
to  the  estimation  of  triangles:  elementary*  principles  of  solid  geometry  and  their  applica- 
tion; the  common  cur>es. 

Ac(H}imt8. — First  principles  of  ccmimen-e  and  account  keeping:  book-keeping;  current 
ac-counts  lK»aring  interest. 

Phym's. — The  most  imjiortant  phenomena  and  the  chief  theories  of  physi*rs.  Modern 
distroveries  and  the  applications  of  science  to  daily  life. 

Chemistry. — Exercises  involving  the  obser\*ation  and  exumination  of  some  of  the  famil- 
iar facts  introductorv  to  the  studv  of  chemistry.  The  metalloids  and  the  most  UBeful 
metals.     The  laws  of  chemistry.     The  elements  of  organic  chemistry. 

yatnral  hintory. — Organs  and  funtrtions  of  men  and  animals.  l*Tactitral  study  of  the 
princi]nil  groups  of  animals  and  vegetables.  Application  of  hygiene  to  the  local  indus- 
tries.    Principal  facts  of  geology  and  examination  of  the  best  known  minerals. 

Ih-aicitiy. —  Geometrictil  drawing.     Lines,  plane  surfaces,  elements  of  tinting.     Solids. 
Obtiiining  the  points  of  intersection  in  penetrations  of  solids  and  prqje<'tions.     Principles 
of  perspective.     Figured  sketches.     Easential  jmrts  of  machinerv  and  plans  of  buildings. 
Drawing  from  relief  models  and  from  the  cast. 
*  Sinyiny. —  Choirs  with  three  parts. 

(xymnastics. — Exemses  in  which  all  do  alike.  Exemses  with  ajiparatus.  Military  ex- 
ercises. 

Note. —The  subjects  in  this  programme  are  to  be  apportioned  over  the  three  years' 
course  so  Jis  to  appl  v  in  the  best  way  to  the  re<iuirenients  of  the  professional  instructiou. 
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l*KUKKHf«lONAL   IXHTRICTIOX. 

/'irirf  tffar  (2  hourn  per  day).     Syppiement  to  the  mtptTwr  primary  daausetf. 

I  )niwing  and  modelling.  Execntion  of  the  regular  geoiiictrio  solids  of  given  diuiea^ons 
fniin  figured  sketches. 

Workshop  teaching  : 

Firat  period. — Working  in  wood.  A  box.  A  drawing  bourd.  A  mortise  uud  tenon 
joint.  An  oblique  joint.  A  slit  and  tongue  joint.  A  joint  halved  together  obliquely. 
A  8t.  Andrew's  cross.     Various  kinds  of  scarfeil  joints. 

Second  period. — ^W'^orking  in  iron.  Exercises  with  the  tile  on  an  uneven  piece  of  iron. 
Make  rectangular  parallelopiped  with  a  square  base  of  given  dimensions.  This  to  be 
cvmverted  into  an  octagonal  prism;  then  into  one  with  sixteen  Hides.  This  to  be  Mled 
round.  Then,  in  the  lathe,  to  turn  this  into  a  (cylinder  of  specified  diameter,  and  finally 
to  (ronvert  it  into  a  hexagonal  prism. 

Third  period.  Working  in  wood.  Various  kinds  of  dovetail  joints.  Splices,  Skew 
splices,  halved  together  (two  kinds).     Scar&  halved  with  dovetail  pieces. 

Fourth  period. — Working  in  iron.  Tool  making.  Two  rules  in  iron  of  given  dimensions. 
Two  plain  sqiuires.     A  pair  of  callipew.     Exemses  with  the  lathe  and  the  cutting  chisel. 

Second  year.     SupplemetU  to  the  superior  primary  cUuuk'S. 

Drawing  and  modelling.  Execution  of  a  graduated  series  of  ornamental  4'tv*ts  coui- 
posed  of  elements  of  solid  geometrj',  arranged  systematically  ;  n>settes,  &e. 

H'ork  in  the  shops  (3  hours  per  day): 

I'irst  period. — Working  in  wood.  Mortisie  and  tenon  to  inouldiHl  work.  Tenon  fov 
mitre  joint.  Mortise  and  tenon  with  chamfered  dovetail.  Tongued  joint  with  cros< 
ties.     Mortise  and  tenon  for  quoias. 

S<xx>nd  period. — Working  in  iron.  An  angle  out  of  .s(iuure.  A  jKiir  of  i^ointcd  coin- 
j»ii.sses.     A  hand  vise. 

Third  period. — Working  in  wood.  Angle  open  morti.se  Joint.  Slit  and  touj^ue  joint 
in  two  thicknesses  of  stuff.  Stepped  mortise  and  tenon.  Square  Joint  of  two  oyliudeo. 
Oblique  joint  of  two  cylinders.     A  i>air  of  screw  clamiis. 

Fourth  period. — Working  in  iron.  Bit  pinchers.  S<Tew  wrt'nch.  Exercise  with  the 
lathe.     Exercise  with  the  cold  chisel. 

Third  year.     Supplement  to  the  aup^'rior  prinuiry  claMfs. 

Drawing  and  mo<lelling.     Elements  of  architect uix\     Onlers  and  styles. 

( >maments  of  the  diflferent  orders  and  styles. 

Industrial  dniwing.  Tlieoretical  principles  of  comiMwitiou  and  of  the  arniugemeut  ot 
colors. 

(Jeneral  principh***  of  the  application  of  drawing  Xa)  pottery,  to  fret  cutting  in  wood 
and  metiil,  to  artistic  liK-ksmiths'  work,  and  to  the  ornament<til  stamping  of  paj)er  and 
fabrics. 

Chemistry. — Exi)eriment«  in  the  lalK)mtory.  Manipulation.  Analyses.  Moile  of  fix- 
ing colors  (applied  to  pottery,  stufls,  <&c.). 

Accounts. — Indastrial  account  keeping.  Fixing  of  a  scale  of  profits.  .\])plying  the 
siime  to  the  work  of  tools  and  simple  machines. 

Work  in  the  shojM  (5  hours  per  day  durimj  the  firti  si.r  monthj*.  and  7  houn*  daily  during  the 
last  six  months): 

First  period. — Working  in  wood.  The  making  of  tools.  Moulding  block.  Miti-e 
block.  Wood  bench  clamp.  Tenon  saw.  Small  hand  saw.  Inlaying  sjiw.  A  plane. 
I'se  of  the  wood  lathe. 

Second  period. — Working  in  iron.  The  making  of  tools.  A  pair  of  steel  stiuaies.  one 
of  them  to  be  a  rim  sriuart*.     A  tap  wrench.     Working  with  the  cutting  chisel. 
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Thiwi  period. — ^Working  in  wood.  The  making  of  tools.  A  plane,  jack  plane,  square, 
marking  gauge,  grooving  plane.     Work  with  the  lathe.     Model  making. 

Fonrth  i)eriod. — Working  in  iron.  Making  a  shifting  gauge.  Working  at  the  forge. 
Elementary  work.  Making  of  tools,  chisels,  cross  cut  chisels,  boring  bits,  &c.  Working 
at  the  lathe  and  with  the  cutting  chisel. 

Supplementary  work  in  the  shops: 

Afler  the  end  of  the  third  year's  course  the  pupils  may,  if  they  request  it,  be  main- 
tained at  fhe  establishment  to  work  all  day  long  in  the  shops  throughout  the  holidays. 

They  will  be  paid  wages  for  this  work. 

301 
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APPENDIX  No.  VIII. 


LETTERS     RESPECTING     THE    TRAINING     OF    APPRENTICES    AT    THE 
SCHOOL  OF   THE  BOULEVARD  DE   LA   VILLETTE. 

Paris,  '21M  Janumy,  l^Sf^'i. 

SIR:  We  an*  in  n'cc'ipt  of  your  lavor  of  tht*  'i<l  iuHtuiit,  which  n*IiTs  to  the  F-culf 
d'Apprentirt  in  tlie  Houlevunl  de  Ui  Villette. 

The  Royal  ConiniiHHiou  on  Technical  Edncation  <lo  un  honor  to  this  firm  in  a^4king  them 
the  opinion  which  tliey  nuiy  have  tonneil  gi*nerally  of  the  iitstruction  given  in  tliat  scliool. 
and  al>to  if  they  have  found  the  ImvM  traimnl  then*  to  l)e  gtMnl  and  efficient  workmen  ut 
the  time  of  leaving  the  Kcole  d'Apppentis. 

In  reply,  wc  Ijeg  to  Hay  that  we  find  the  Ijoy.**  tmined  at  the  bU-oh'  de  hi  Vilh*tte  t<> 
Imve  a  good  i<lea  of  dniwing.  which  cmibles  them  to  umlerHtand  the  working  drawings 
ii?ied  in  the  works,  hut  they  are  hy  no  means  elttcient  workmen:  we  find  that  the  ujh 
prentices  which  an*  bnmght  up  to  the  trade  in  our  own  works  or  <»tliers  are.  age  for  age. 
far  superior  workmen  to  the  l»oys  trailed  at  la  Vlllette. 

Yon  are,  no  douht,  aware  that  then^  are  in  Paris  evening  classi's  of  dniwing  at  the 
Coiiflervatoi redes  Arts  et  \K'tiersand  at  various  estahlishments  (latnuii/xHl  by  the  niunici- 
]MiI  i'ouncil  and  most  of  the  mairies. 

In  our  opinion,  the  workmen  can  obtain  and  wc  know  that  some  of  our  industrious 
young  men  have  acquireil  at  tht^»  classes  a  sulttcient  knowlwlge  of  dniwing.  and  we 
think  that  the  iiractiinl  part  of  the  instruction  which  luis  to  Im'  taught  to  the  apprt*nti(*t^ 
is  far  lietter  a4'quire<l  inside  the  works,  where  mm-hinery  is  daily  j)nKiuce<l. 

We  are  at  your  dis])osal  for  any  information  we  may  know  n»specting  thes**  questions. 
and  we  l>eg  you  will  excus4»  our  delay  in  writing,  whi<'h  has  bt»en  caus«»d  by  an  illness  of 
the  writer. 

We  remain,  sir,  your  olxnlient  servants, 

VAKKALL.   KLWELL  iS:  MIDDLKTON. 

(!.  RKiKiBAVK,  Ksg., 

Stvretftri/  Hoifol  CommiMhn  on  Tfchnhtii  Edmtttion,  Luiufon. 


I  From  (he  chiff  <'nKi')*-***r  t>ftlu'  hMiuiuitivc  and  curriuKt'  <l('|**trtiiH'iit  ofttu*  Clieiiiiii  (h*  Fcr  ilf  I'Ktt. 

Paris,  ilst  January,  \f<^'2. 

Sir:  Hy  your  letter  of  the  rid  .lanuaiy,  you  ask  me  for  my  gcncnil  opinion  of  tlu» 
nuiuicipal  apprenticeship  sch(H>l  of  the  Honlrvanl  dc  la  Villcttc  ami  of  the  workmen 
which  it  lias  fonnc<l. 

1  have  the  honor  to  intbrm  you  that  in  my  opinitm  this  institution  is  caimblc  of  sui»- 
plying  to  industrial  establish uu'Uts  {M'rsons  suitably  j)rciuire<l  and  iswst'ssiug  the  pnicti- 
cal  and  th4*on'ti«il  knowledge  ne^'cssjiry  for  Isroming  in  time  good  workmen,  ])roNidi*<l 
they  arc  pUwi'd  in  a  suitable  medium,  under  an  mtive  din*ctioii  and  under  suttieient  sur- 
veillance of  their  conduct;  for  it  must  lM*admitt4Hl  that,  taking  the  lower  limit  of  the  ag** 
of  entrance,  IM  years,  the  three  years  which  they  pass  in  scIkmiI  are  insuttieicnt,  and  cast 
on  the  life  of  the  workshop  y»mng  ptHiplc'who  are  still  children  and  are  not  sutlicicntly 
formed,  as  n*gards  either  trhanictcr  or  tnule  knowledge,  to  be  left  entirely  free:  an  addi- 
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tioiuil  year  would  appear  to  me  to  be  indisi)eii8ablc  in  order  to  obtain  workmen  quite  8U re 

of  themtielves  as  regards  their  trade  capacity,  and  able  to  renist  bud  advice. 

Am  to  the  young  people  who,  on  leaving  the  school,  have  been  admitted  on  our  staff 

we  l)elieve  thiit  by  continuing  to  improve  themselves  in  our  works  they  will  in  time  take 

rank  amongst  the  elite  of  our  workmen. 

Ati^pt  mv  compliments. 

J.  KWtKAY. 
GlLBEKT   RkIK;RAVE,  Esq. 
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LETTER. 


Depabtmbnt  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  13, 1883. 

Sir  :  The  many  demauds  upon  this  Office  for  information  in  regard  to 
the  methods  of  examining  teachers  have  compelled  the  frequent  gather- 
ing of  data  on  the  subject.  The  facts  are  primarily  of  local  interest  and 
limited  application,  but  many  of  them  are  also  of  public  importance, 
and  are  demanded  by  educators.  The  conviction  is  common  that  a 
wise  system  of  examination  tends  to  protect  schools  against  unqualified 
instructors  and  to  stimulate  those  employed  to  higher  attainments.  The 
systems  adopted  in  the  several  States  differ  greatly,  and  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  each  contains  points  of  excellence  which  may  be  suggestive 
to  those  conducting  examinations.  Ati  account  of  them  shows  how  it 
has  seemed  be^t  to  determine  whether  a  teacher  has  sufficient  literary 
iiualifications,  mental  capacity,  professional  ability,  and  that  compre- 
liension  of  principles  which  cannot  be  obtained  by  any  forced  prepara- 
tion. 

I  have  caused  the  most  pertinent  facts  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
^examinations  to  be  collated  and  prepared  for  general  use,  and  hereby 
recommend  their  publication.  I  do  so  with  no  desire  to  call  undue 
attention  to  examinations.  The  danger  of  making  them  an  end  in 
education  and  an  inducement  to  cramming  is  realized  in  our  own  and 
foreign  countries.  This  error  should  be  zealously  avoided,  lest  it  should 
become  true  of  the  schools  of  our  country  aB  it  has  been  asserted 
recently  by  an  eminent  English  authority  to  be  of  the  schools  of  England, 
that  ^'over-examination  and  its  natural  consequence,  over-pressure  of 
pupils,  are  two  terrible  jevils  in  the  existing  system  that  cry  out  for 
resistance  and  remedy." 

It  is  believed  that  this  r6sum6  will  be  useful  to  school  officials  (especially 

superintendents  and  examiners),  to  legislators  occupied  with  school  law, 

and  to  many  miscellaneous  inquirers. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON, 

Commission^'. 
The  Hon.  Seoretary  of  the  Interior. 

Publication  approved. 

H.  M.  TELLER, 

Secretary. 


THE  EXAMINATION  AND  LICENSING:  OF  TEACHERS. 

ALABAMA. 

In  Alabama  teachers  are  licensed  by  a  coanty  board  of  examiners, 
which  is  composed  of  the  coanty  superintendent  of  edacation  and  two 
teachers  of  the  county  appointed  by  him.  The  board  meets  monthly, 
or  oftener,  at  such  times  and  places  as  it  may  designate,  and  makes  its 
own  rules  for  the  examinations.  No  one  is  entitled  to  a  license  without 
examination  except  those  who  hold  the  diploma  of  a  regularly  chartered 
institution  of  learning. — (School  law,  1878.) 

In  a  recent  report  the  State  superintendent  of  education  says: 

Another  fruitful  cause  of  improyement  which  should  uot  beoTerlooked  is  the  fidelity 
and  zeal  with  which  the  county  educational  boards  haye  discharged  their  duty  in  the 
examination  of  teachers. 

He  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  applicants  are  rejected  for  want 
of  good  moral  character. 

ARKANSAS. 

A  county  examiner  is  appointed  by  the  county  court.  He  holds  quar- 
terly examinations  at  the  county  seat,  giving  twenty  days'  notice  to  the 
directors  of  each  school  district.  The  subjects  on  which  candidates  are 
examined  are  orthography,  reading,  penmanship,  mental  and  written, 
arithmetic,  English  grammar,  modern  geography,  and  history  of  the 
United  States.  Both  oral  and  written  questions  are  used,  lists  being 
furnished  by  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  Three 
grades  of  certificates  are  issued,  which  are  valid  two  years,  one  year, 
and  six  months,  respectively,  throughout  the  county.  The  examiner  ia 
forbidden  to  "license  any  person  who  is  given  to  profanity,  drunken- 
ness, gambling,  licentiousness,  or  other  demoralizing  vices,  or  who  does 
not  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being." 

The  State  superintendent  may  grant  State  life  certificates  to  persons 
passing  a  thorough  examination  in  the  branches  required  for  county 
certificates,  as  enumerated  above,  and  in  algebra,  geometry,  physics, 
rhetoric,  mental  i)hilosophy,  history,  Latin,  State  and  national  Constitu- 
tions, natural  history,  and  theory  and  art  of  teaching. — (School  law.) 

CALIFORNIA. 

In  California,  county,  county  and  city,  and  city  boards  of  education 
grant  certificates,  and  the  State  board  of  education  grants  State  edacar 

tional  and  life  diplomas.    The  county  cert\&c»Aj^9kS^ol\i^c^  ^gc^^i^^^^^^^ 
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■aathoriziDg  the  holder  to  teach  a  grammar  school  four  years;  the  others 
to  teach  a  primary  school  two  years.  They  are  granted  either  aiK>ii 
•examination  before  the  board  or  upon  presentation  of  a  life,  State  edu- 
•cational,  normal  school,  or  State  university  diploma.  The  examinations 
Are  held  semiannually  and  are  conducted  according  to  rules  prescribed 
and  enforced  by  the  county  board,  and  the  standard  of  proficiency 
which  entitles  the  applicant  to  a  certificate  is  also  determined  by  that 
body.  The  State  superintendent  says  that  ^Hhe  rules  and  methods 
:adopted  by  some  of  the  boards  are  excellent,  and  in  all  satisfactory •'^ 
The  examination  must  cover  all  the  studies  prescribed  by  the  county 
board  of  education ;  but  applicants  for  second  grade  certificates  are  re- 
-qnired  to  pass  only  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  composition, 
history  of  the  United  States,  orthography,  defining,  penmanship,  reel- 
ing, and  method  of  teaching.  The  questions  must  be  partly  oral  and 
partly  written. 

A  city  board  of  examination  may  exist  in  every  city  or  city  and 
county  having  a  board  of  education.  It  consists  of  the  city  superin- 
tendent of  public  schools  and  four  other  members,  two  of  whom  are  ex- 
perienced teachers.  Examinations  are  held  semiannually.  The  board 
has  power  (1)  to  adopt  rules  for  its  own  government  and  the  examina- 
tion of  teachers;  (2)  to  examine  applicants  and  grant  certificates  of 
three  grades:  (a)  high  school  certificates,  valid  six  years  and  authoriz- 
ing the  holder  to  teach  any  primary,  grammar,  or  high  school  in  the 
•city ;  (b)  city  certificates,  first  grade,  valid  for  four  years  and  authoriz- 
ing the  holder  to  teach  a  primary  or  grammar  school;  (c)  city  certifi- 
cates, second  grade,  valid  two  years  and  authorizing  the  holder  to  teach 
a  primary  school.  It  may  also  grant  special  certificates  on  special 
studies ;  these  are  valid  four  years.  Certificates  may  be  given,  without 
•examination,  to  holders  of  State  diplomas. 

The  examination  in  San  Francisco  City  and  County,  as  it  was  con- 
ducted in  1880,  may  be  described  in  illustration  of  the  method  of  city 
•examinations  in  California.  It  was  held  before  the  board  of  examiners 
under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  education.  The  rules  governing  the 
•examination  were  as  follows: 

(1)  All  questions  shall  be  practical  iu  their  character. 

(2)  Every  examiner  must  furnish  8et«  of  answerN  to  his  questions  for  the  use  of 
the  boanl. 

(3)  Cards  having  candidate's  number  in  examination,  age  in  years  and  monthn, 
and  a  certificate  to  be  signed  by  the  candidate,  stating  that  he  or  she  intends,  if  sue- 
•cesflfnl,  to  follow  teaching  as  a  profession,  and  considers  it  immoral  and  nn professional 
-to  improperly  obtain  or  use  the  questions  or  answers  for  this  or  any  other  teachers* 
examination,  shall  be  furnished  by  the  secretary  to  persons  int^^nding  to  enter  the  ex- 
amination. The  truth  of  these  statements  shall  afterwards  be  sworn  to  by  the  sur- 
cessful  candidates. 

(4)  Examiners,  during  the  progress  of  the  examination,  are  to  give  their  undivided 
4ittention  to  candidates,  and  are  not  to  hold  conversation  with  other  persons  or  tu 
permit  conversation  in  the  rooms. 

(5)  No  papers  of  candidates  for  certificatee  shall  be  examined  or  credited  by  any 
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other  peiiM>n  or  persons  than  the  members  of  the  city  board  of  examiners  and  the 
deputy  superintendent  of  schools. 

(6)  All  questions  for  the  examination  are  to  be  prepared  by  the  city  board  of  exam- 
iners and  submitted  to  the  board  [of  education]  preyions  to  the  examination ;  and 
said  board  reserves  the  right  to  strike  ont  such  questions  as  they  may  deem  objection- 
Able. 

(7)  In  case  of  a  dispute  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  marking  of  any  papers,  such 
papers  shall  be  reexamined  by  the  board  of  examiners  and  the  committee  on  cre- 
dentials and  qualifications  of  teachers  Jointly. 

(8)  The  superintendent  shall  not  allow  applicants  to  examine  their  credited  papers, 
«xcept  by  a  Tote  of  the  board  of  examiners. 

The  following  table  shows  the  subjects  of  examinatioD,  the  possible 
number  of  credits  to  be  obtained  under  each  study,  and  the  number  of 
questions  asked  in  each.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  possible  number  of 
credits  is  required  for  a  second  grade  certificate,  and  85  per  cent,  for  a 
first  grade : 


Subjects  of  examination. 


Arithmetic,  writton 

Arithmetic,  mental 

Grammar 

Geography 

History  of  the  United  States 

United  States  and  contemporary  history 

Theory  and  practice  of  teaching 

Algebra  

Physics 

Penmanship 

Book-keeping 

Physiology  and  hygiene 

Composition 

Reading 

Orthography  and  wor<l  analysis 

Vocal  music 

Industrial  drawing 

Total 


Possible  credits. 


1st  grade. 


2d  grade. 


Number  of 
questions. 


10 

80 

10 

10 

SO 

16 

5 

5 

10 

6 

1 

9 

3 


4 

6 

135 


Whenever  an  additional  teacher  is  required  or  a  vacancy  is  to  be 
filled,  each  director  may  nominate  one  of  those  who  have  passed  exam- 
ination; the  committee  on  teachers  report  on  the  same,  and  the  board 
elects  for  six  months  at  first;  afterwards  permanently,  if  the  teacher 
prove  successftil.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  examination  of  teachers 
in  San  Francisco,  though  it  has  been  called  competitive,  is  not  so. 
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The  state  board  of  edacation  has  the  power  to  grant  edacational 
diplomas,  Valid  for  six  years,  and  life  diplomas,  nnder  the  following 
conditions : 

State  educational  diplomas  mast  be  issaed  to  such  persons  only  as  haye  held  a  first 
grade  State,  city,  connty,  or  city  and  county  certificate  for  at  least  one  year  and  shall 
famish  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  been  successfully  engaged  in  teaching  for  at 
least  five  years.  Every  application  for  an  educational  diploma  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  certified  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  a  local  or  county  board  of  education, 
reoommending  that  the  same  be  granted. 

Life  diplomas  must  be  issued  upon  all  and  the  same  conditions  as  educational  di- 
plomas, except  that  the  applicant  must  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  ane- 
oesafally  engaged  in  teaching  for  at  least  ten  years. 

These  State  diplomas  have  no  binding  le^al  force,  bat  are  a  commou 
basis  on  which  to  issue  local  certificates. — (School  law,  1881;  report  of 
State  superintendent,  1880;  and  San  Francisco  city  report,  1880.) 

COLORADO. 

Teachers  of  not  less  than  two  years'  successful  experience  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  State  may  be  granted  by  the  board  of  education  State 
diplomas,  good  until  revoked,  on  condition  of  successfully  passing  a 
public  examination  of  such  a  character  and  before  such  examiners  as 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  the  presidents  of  the  State 
Agricultural  College,  the  State  University,  and  the  State  School  of 
Mines  may  prescribe.  But  one  applicant  had  undertaken  the  State 
examination  up  to  the  middle  of  1880,  and  that  one  failed.  A  few  di- 
plomas have  been  granted  by  courtesy  to  persons  who  held  State  cer- 
tificates from  other  States. 

Teachers  not  holding  State  diplomas  must  be  licensed  by  the  countj' 
sni>eriuteudent.  For  this  purpose  he  holds  quarterly  examinations. 
Between  these  he  may  grant  temporary  certificates.  Three  grades  of 
certificates  are  given,  which  are  valid  for  two  years,  one  yejir,  and  six 
months,  respectively.  It  has  been  the  settled  policy  in  the  State  to  use 
in  the  county  examinations  lists  of  questions  prepared  by  the  State 
superintendent.  The  subjects  embraced  in  the  questions  sent  out  in  1880 
were  arithmetic,  history  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  reading, 
writing,  and  orthography,  physiology,  school  law,  botany,  grammar, 
geography,  pedagogics,  and  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences,  A 
circular  was  sent  with  the  questions,  which  made  the  following  recom- 
mendations, namely :  That  two  days  be  taken  for  the  examinations; 
that  applicants  be  required  to  do  the  whole  work  as  planned;  that  a 
first  grade  certificate  be  given  to  experienced  and  successful  teachers 
who  have  a  standing  of  90  per  cent,  or  more  in  the  common  branches 
and  76  or  more  in  the  higher  branches,  i.  e.,  school  law,  physiology,  bot- 
any, and  other  sciences;  that  a  second  grade  certificate  be  given  to 
those  obtaining  at  least  75  per  cent,  in  the  former  branches  and  50  per 
cent  in  the  latter;  and  a  third  grade  certificate  to  those  obtaining  60 
per  cent  in  the  former  and  50  per  cent,  in  the  latter  class  of  studies ; 
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that  the  answers  shoald  be  marked  by  the  examiner  or  disinterested 
outsiders,  only  the  number  of  the  person  examined  being  known;  and 
that  success  in  teaching,  good  moral  character,  and  an  acquaintance 
with  educational  literature  be  given  weight  in  the  examination. —  (School 
law,  1881,  and  report  of  State  superintendent,  1880.) 

CONNECTICUT. 

Teachers  are  licensed  upon  examination  by  a  township  board  of  school 
visitors  for  a  specified  or  an  indefinite  period^  and  either  for  one  or  for  all 
of  the  districts  of  the  town.  They  are  required  to  be  qualified  to  teach 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  grammar  thoroughly,  the  rudiments 
of  geography  and  history,  and  drawing,  if  it  is  required.  If  any  teacher 
is  found  qualified  to  teach  other  branches,  they  are  named  in  his  cer- 
tificate.—(School  law,  1879.) 

Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  formerly  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  edu- 
cation, severely  criticises  the  law  regarding  the  examination  of  teachers. 
In  his  fifteenth  annual  report  he  said : 

The  prose ct  method  of  examination  is  the  weakest  point  in  oar  school  system. 
Teachers  are  approbated  only  by  the  school  officers  of  the  townships  in  which  they 
teach.  Candidates  rejected  in  one  township  may  be  certificated  in  the  next.  Hence 
many  of  our  schools  suffer  greatly  from  the  incompetency  of  teachers.  This  evil  arises 
not  so  much  from  the  scarcity  of  good  teachers  as  from  a  vicious  method  of  selection. 

DELAWABE. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  superintendent  of  free  schools  to  hold  public 
examinations.  They  may  be  oral  or  written,  or  both.  Their  character 
is  thus  described  by  Hon.  H.  C.  Carpenter,  assistant  State  superin- 
tendent : 

The  first  condition  is  a  satisfactory  testimonial  of  good  moral  character.  The  can- 
didate is  required  to  be  examined  in  the  following  liranches,  viz :  orthography,  read- 
ing, writing,  mental  and  written  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  United  States  his- 
tory, and  theory  and  art  of  teaching. 

If  he  furnishes  work  in  all  the  branches  and  makes  an  average  of  60  per  cent.,  he 
is  entitled  to  a  third  grade  certificate,  good  for  one  year.  If  he  makes  90  per  cent., 
he  id  entitled  to  a  second  grade  certificate,  good  for  two  years.  If  the  candidate 
desires  a  first  grade  certificate,  in  addition  to  the  above  named  branches,  he  must  be 
examined  in  algebra,  geometry,  natural  philosophy,  and  rhetoric,  and  must  make  an 
average  of  75  per  cent.  The  first  grade  certificate  is  good  for  three  years.  The  greater 
part  of  the  examination  is  written.  Reading,  mental  arithmetic,  and  theory  and  art 
of  teaching  are  usually  taken  for  the  oral  examination. 

The  auuual  examinations  take  place  in  June,  and  they  are  held  generally  in  firom 

three  to  five  points  in  each  county,  so  that  the  teachers  shall  be  put  to  little  expense 

in  attending  them. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

All  matters  pertaining  to  the  qualifications  and  salaries  of  teachers 
are  intrusted  to  the  committee  on  teachers,  which  is  composed  of  seven 


>  A  general  certificate,  without  limitation  of  time,  given  to  a  teacher  qnalifiee  him 
to  teach  in  any  district  of  the  town  nntil  it  is  annulled  or  a  rQ^s.«ix^\x!Ak\K«\v  ^-^ss^^^, 
36  Conn.. 282. 
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members  of  the  board  of  trasteea  of  the  public  schools.  The  two  school 
vaperintendeutR  and  other  persons  appointed  by  the  committee  on 
teachers  constitute  the  examining  board.  They  hold  examinations  to 
determine  the  qualifications  of  applicants  for  original  certificates  and 
for  promotion,  on  the  second  Saturday  before  Christmas  and  the  third 
Saturday  in  May  of  each  year.  The  examinations  are  both  oral  and 
written,  the  written  preceding  the  oral.  The  rank  of  the  candidates  is 
marked  on  a  scale  extending  fi*om  one  to  one  hundred.  Of  the  possible 
one  hundred  credits  eighty  may  be  awarded  on  the  written  and  twenty 
on  the  oral  examination. 

The  examining  board  is  divided  into  two  sections.  The  first  section 
has  charge  of  preparing  questions  and  supervising  the  written  examina- 
tion. It  also  conducts  the  oral  examination.  The  second  section  of 
the  examiners  has  charge  of  the  inspection  and  marking  of  the  written 
answers.  At  a  meeting  soon  after  the  oral  examination  the  committee 
on  teachers  open  the  returns  of  the  examining  board,  and,  on  consider- 
ation thereof,  select  such  candidates  as  in  their  judgment  have  given 
evidence  of  scholarship,  aptness  to  teach,  and  health  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify their  employment.  The  subjects  of  examination  are  the  studies 
of  the  public  schools,  the  science  and  art  of  teaching,  and  the  care  of 
the  school  room — its  heating,  ventilation,  cleanliness,  ])reservation  of 
furniture,  &c. 

The  certificates  given  on  the  results  of  these  examinations  are  of  three 
grades,  determined  by  the  candidates'  standing.  The  first  class  entitles 
the  holder  to  teach  in  any  grade  of  the  public  schools  up  to  the  third; 
the  second  class  certificate,  in  any  grade  up  to  the  fifth;  the  third  class 
certificate,  in  any  grade  up  to  the  seventh.  A  fourth  class  of  certifi- 
cates, good  up  to  eighth  grade  schools,  and  special  certificates  are  ob- 
tained at  separate  examinations. 

Another  method  of  securing  the  right  to  teach  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  District  is  by  attendance  upon  the  normal  school.  Each  year  a 
number  of  applicants,  not  to  exceed  twenty,  are  put  in  training  for  the 
public  schools.  They  are  selected,  by  competitive  examination,  from 
among  the  graduates  of  the  high  school.  After  a  year  of  training  the 
normal  pupils  receive  a  certificate  equivalent  to  one  of  the  second  class. 
At  the  expiration  of  a  year  of  successful  teaching  a  diploma  of  equal 
value  with  a  third  grade  certificate  is  given. — (Report  of  superintend- 
ent, 1879-'80.) 

FLORIDA. 

In  Florida  certificates  are  granted  by  the  county  board  of  public  in- 
struction and  by  the  State  superintendent  of  instruction.  The  county 
board,  which  consists  of  not  more  than  five  members,  recommended  by 
the  representatives  from  the  county,  nominated  by  the  State  superin- 
tendtot,  and  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  education,  grants  third 
class  and  second  class  certificates,  valid  in  the  county  one  year.    It  may 
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examiae  teachers  at  auy  time  after  giving  ample  notice.  Tbe  State 
saperinteudeut  of  public  instruction  determines  the  standard  of  quali- 
fications to  be  attained  by  candidates  for  each  grade  of  certificates,  and 
grants  first  class  certificates  to  successful  teachers  and  to  graduates  of 
the  department  of  teaching. 

The  regulations  issued  in  1877  prescribe  that  a  candidate,  to  be  eligi- 
ble to  examination,  must  produce  satisfactory  evidence  of  strictly  tem- 
perate habits  and  good  moral  character ;  that,  to  be  entitled  to  a  third 
class  certificate,  a  candidate  must  answer  at  least  75  per  cent,  of  the 
questions  submitted  in  the  elementary  branches,  including  history  and 
school  administration ;  that  the  candidate  for  a  second  class  certificate 
must  obtain  80  per  cent,  in  an  examination  covering  the  ground  already 
mentioned,  and  also  including  book-keeping  and  the  underlying  princi- 
ples of  the  branches  taught ;  and  that  first  class  certificates  be  given 
to  graduates  of  normal  schools  and  to  eminently  successful  teachers  of 
the  second  class  who,  on  examination,  answer  85  per  cent,  of  the  ques- 
tions submitted  in  the  branches  usually  taught  in  high  schools. — (School 
law.) 

The  number  of  persons  in  the  year  ending  September  30, 1880,  ob- 
taining first  class  certificates  was  13^  second  class,  394;  third  class, 
679. 

In  some  parts  of  the  State  the  examinations  are  reported  to  be 
thorough  and  effective.  A  county  superintendent  residing  at  Jackson- 
ville, in  reporting  to  the  State  superintendent,  says  : 

No  applicant  for  work  as  a  teacher  is  employed  except  he  or  she  is  first  submitted 
to  a  fall  examination  upon  soch  branches  as  are  prescribed  in  the  school  laws,  both 
written  and  oral,  with  such  variations  in  advance  of  those  as  the  board  in  its  discre- 
tion may  think  the  circumstances  may  warrant.  As  a  result  of  this,  many  inefficient 
teachers,  whom  the  present  board  fonnd  in  charge  of  the  schools,  have  been  dismissed, 
and  there  is  now  as  fine  a  corps  of  teachers  (both  white  and  colored)  employed  as  can 
be  fonnd  anywhere. 

GEOBGIA. 

Teachers  are  examiued  by  the  county  school  commissioner  and  rec- 
ommended by  him  to  the  county  school  board  for  a  license  of  the  first, 
second,  or  third  degree,  according  to  qualifications  exhibited.  These 
licenses  are  good  for  three  years,  two  years,  and  one  year,  respectively, 
in  the  county  where  given,  and,  by  indorsement,  in  other  counties. 
Applicants  are  ordinarily  examined  in  orthography,  reading,  writing, 
English  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic,  and  in  higher  studies  if 
they  are  to  be  taught;  but  those  proposing  to  teach  in  the  primary 
schools  may  be  examined  upon  a  portion  only  of  these  studies,  and  re- 
ceive a  license  to  teach  that  portion  in  a  particular  subdistrict.  Evi- 
dence of  moral  character  is  a  prerequisite  to  examination. — (School  law, 
1877.)  A 
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ILLINOIS. 

In  Illinois  licenses  of  limited  duration  are  granted  by  connty  super- 
intendents and  of  perpetual  validity  by  the  State  superintendent.  The 
certificates  given  by  the  county  saperintendents  are  of  two  grades. 
Those  of  the  first  grade  are  good  for  two  years,  and  certify  that  the 
holder  is  qualified  to  teach  orthography,  reading,  penmanship,  arith- 
metic, English  grammar,  modem  geography,  the  elements  of  the  natural 
sciences,  United  States  history,  physiology,  and  the  laws  of  health.  Cer- 
tificates of  the  second  grade  are  valid  one  year,  and  certify  that  the 
holder  is  qualified  to  teach  the  studies  mentioned  above,  excepting  natural 
science,  physiology,  and  the  laws  of  heal  th.  The  examinations  are  differ- 
ently conducted  in  the  several  counties.  Certificates  may  be  renewed  by 
indorsement  at  the  option  of  the  superintendent.  Diplomas  of  normal 
schools  established  by  a  county  are  ^'evidence  of  qualifications''  in  the 
county.  State  certificates  are  given  to  those  passing  an  examination 
under  the  direction  of  the  State  superintendent  and  the  principals  of  the 
normal  universities.  In  order  to  be  admitted  to  this  examination,  the  can- 
didate must  have  furnished  the  State  superintendent  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  good  moral  character  and  of  having  taught  with  decided  success 
not  less  than  three  years,  one  of  which  shall  have  been  in  the  State  and 
within  five  years  previous  to  the  examination.  The  evidence  of  success 
"is  vital  and  must  be  clear  and  explicit.''  The  time  the  applicant  has 
taught  and  the  plaee  and  kind  of  school  are  sufficiently  proven  by  his 
own  declaration.  In  order  to  receive  a  certificate,  he  must  write  a 
brief  essay  on  some  familiar  topic  and  pass  a  thorough  examination  in 
the  common  branches,  and  in  algebra,  the  elements  of  plane  and  solid 
geometry,  and  the  theory  and  art  of  education,  and  a  satisfactory  ex- 
amination in  natural  philosophy,  physical  geography,  anatomy  and 
physiology,  botany,  zoology,  astronomy,  chemistry,  and  school  law.  The 
examinations  usually  continue  three  or  four  days  and  are  held  in  several 
places  (seven  in  1879  and  ten  in  1880)  on  the  same  days,  under  charge  of 
practical  teachers  of  high  character  and  distinguished  ability.  The  ex- 
amination is  partly  oral  and  partly  written,  the  latter  having  double  the 
weight  of  the  former  in  determining  standing.  The  answers  of  the  can- 
didates are  sent  by  those  conducting  the  examinations  to  a  central  com- 
mittee, who  mark  them  and  report  the  results  to  the  State  superintendent. 
For  questions  used  in  the  examinations  held  in  1880,  see  appendix,  page 
35  et  seq.— (School  law,  1870,  and  report,  1880.) 

INDIANA. 

In  Indiana  the  State  board  of  education  and  the  several  county  su- 
perintendents are  empowered  to  grant  licenses  to  teach.  Each  county 
superintendent  is  required  to  hold  a  public  examination  at  some  place 
in  the  county  at  least  once  a  month,  and  may  hold  extra  examinations 
in  case  of  emergency.    Printed  lists  of  questions  are  furnished  by  the 
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State  board.  The  licenses  are  valid  for  six,  twelve,  eighteen,  or  twenty- 
foor  months,  according  to  tbe  ratio  of  correct  answers  and  other  evi- 
dences of  qualification. 

The  State  board  of  education  conducts  examinations  annually  at 
various  points  in  the  State,  and  certificates  of  two  grades,  valid  for  life 
throughout  the  State,  are  given  to  successful  candidates.  The  scheme 
adopted  by  the  board  for  the  examination  of  applicants  in  1881  was  as 
follows : 

The  applicant  shall  prescDt  to  the  examiner  at  the  time  of  the  examination  a  ftdl 
statement  setting  forth  the  name  of  the  institntion  or  institutions  at  which  he  has 
been  educated  and  the  courses  of  study  he  has  pursued  and  completed.  He  shall 
also  furnish  satisfactory  evidence,  by  reference,  certificate,  or  otherwise,  that  he  has 
taught  or  supervised  school  work  for  at  least  seven  years  (of  eight  months  each),  of 
which  two  years  shall  have  been  in  Indiana;  that,  during  this  period,  he  has  main- 
tained, and  does  still  maintain,  a  good  character;  that  he  has  attained  high  distinc- 
tion as  a  successful  educator,  showing  superior  ability  to  instruct  and  marked  tact  as 
a  disciplinarian.  Applicants  will  be  examined  in  the  following  branches :  For  certifi- 
cate of  second  grade :  reading,  writing,  orthography,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geogra- 
phy (including  physical  geography).  United  States  history,  physiology,  elements  of 
algebra,  plane  geometry,  elements  of  physics,  elements  of  zoology,  elements  of  botany, 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  moral  science,  and  the  science  of  teaching. 

For  certificate  of  first  grade  (in  addition  to  the  above  named  branches) :  complete 
algebra,  elements  of  rhetoric,  solid  geometry,  general  history,  English  literature,  ele- 
ments of  chemistry,  Latin,  embracing  four  books  of  C«Bsar's  Commentaries  and  four 
books  of  VirglFs  ^neid,  or  their  equivalents.* 

The  rules  under  which  the  State  examinations  in  Indiana  were  con- 
ducted in  1881  and  1882  were  as  follows : 

(1)  Each  candidate  shall,  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  examination,  pay  to  the 
examiner  the  sum  of  five  dollars  as  evidence  of  his  good  intention.  Said  sum  can  in 
no  case  be  refunded. 

(2)  The  examiner  shall  supply  the  candidate  with  legal  cap  paper,  pens,  and  ink 
for  the  examination.  The  answers  shall  be  written  with  pen  and  ink.  If  any  cor- 
rections are  necessary  the  candidate  shall  not  erase,  but  shall  draw  a  single  mark  over 
the  error,  that  the  examiner  may  see  the  error  as  well  as  the  correction. 

(3)  Each  candidate  shall  be  furnished  with  a  printed  slip  containing  the  questions 
upon  the  given  subject,  which  shall  be  returned  with  the  examination  papers  as  soon 
as  the  subject  is  completed.  The  papers  shall  not  be  rolled  or  folded.  The  name  of 
the  candidate  shall  be  written  at  the  top  of  each  page.  No  slate  or  trial  papers  shall 
be  used,  but  all  the  writing  shall  be  upon  the  sheets  of  the  examination  papers. 

(4)  No  books  shall  be  consulted  nor  communication  permitted  during  the  exami- 
nation.   A  brief  recess  shall  be  given  between  the  examinations  on  the  several  subjects. 

(5)  No  one  shall  be  permitted  to  make  inquiries  respecting  the  import  of  any  ques- 

*The  State  superintendent  recommended,  in  1882,  that  the  State  board  of  education 
be  empowered  to  grant  three  grades  of  license : 

(1)  One  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  to  be  styled  a  *^ professional  lioensef"  in  which  the 
examination  shall  include  the  branches  usually  taught  in  the  elementary  schools. 

(2)  One  in  which  the  examination  shall  cover  the  branches  usually  taught  in  high 
schools,  and  which  shall  be  valid  for  the  lifetime  of  the  holder,  to  be  styled  a  "  lift 
Ueense.^* 

(3)  One  which  may  be  granted  to  those  who  have  attained  eminent  scholarship, 
professional  ability,  and  distinction  as  teachers,  without  an  examination^  ta  b^%V|\KA^ 
A  *'iife  diploma." 
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tion.  If  any  one  aluill  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  a  question  he  shall  express 
his  doubt  in  writing ;  and  this  statement  shall  be  submitt-ed  to  the  board  wiUi  hia 
examination  papers. 

(6)  All  the  candidates  shall  commence  each  subject  simultaneously.  The  time 
allotted  is  designated  in  connection  with  each  subject. 

(7)  The  subjects  shall  be  given  to  the  candidates  in  the  onler  in  which  they  ar« 
arranged  by  the  board. 

(8)  Any  Tiolation  of  these  rules  shall  be  reported  by  the  examiner  to  the  board. — 
(School  law,  1877;  Schools  of  Indiana;  and  State  report^  18d2.) 

IOWA. 

In  Iowa  licenses  have  been  obtained  until  quite  recently  only  from 
the  county  superintendents,  each  of  whom  holds  an  examination  at 
the  county  seat  on  the  last  Saturday  of  each  month,  and  may  hold 
others  in  different  localities.  Inquiry  is  made  into  the  candidate'A 
competency  and  ability  to  teach  orthography,  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, geography,  English  grammar,  physiology,  and  United  States 
history ;  also,  into  his  moral  character,  ability  to  govern,  and  aptness 
to  teach.  The  examinations  are  almost  universally  made  from  ques- 
tions prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  State  superintendent.  Ger* 
tificates  are  valid  one  year. 

In  1882  the  legislature  of  Iowa  created  a  State  board  of  examiners, 
consisting  of  the  State  superintendent,  the  president  of  the  State  uni- 
versity, the  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  and  two  practical 
teachers,  one  of  them  a  woman.  The  board  is  empowered  to  make  such 
lawful  rules  for  its  guidance  as  it  may  deem  proper.  It  must  hold  at 
least  two  public  examinations  a  year  and  issue  certificates  and  diplo* 
mas  to  successful  applicants.  The  certificates  are  good  for  hve  years 
and  the  diplomas  for  the  life  of  the  holder.  Teachers  receiving  either 
must  possess  good  moral  character,  thorough  scholarship,  clear  and 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  didactics,  and  successful  experience  in 
teaching.  For  a  certificate,  they  are  examined  in  the  elementary 
branches,  book-keeping,  physiology,  United  States  history,  algebra, 
botany,  natural  philosophy,  drawing,  civil  government,  constitution 
and  laws  of  Iowa,  and  didactics ;  for  a  diploma,  the  examination  is  ex- 
tended to  geometry,  trigonometry,  chemistry,  zodlogy,  geology,  astron- 
omy, political  economy,  rhetoric,  English  literature,  general  history, 
and  such  other  branches  as  the  board  of  examiners  may  require.  State 
licenses  must  be  registered  by  the  superintendent  of  the  county  before 
the  holder  commences  teaching  in  any  school  under  his  charge. —  (School 
law ;  Connecticut  State  report,  1880,  and  Iowa  State  report,  1880.) 

KANSAS. 

In  Kansas  every  teacher  must  have  a  county,  city,  or  State  certifi- 
cate or  a  State  diploma.  County  certificates  are  granted  to  such  per- 
sons as  pass  a  successful  examination  before  a  county  board  of  exami- 
nera,  composed  of  the  county  superintendent  and  two  competent  per- 
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SODS  appointed  by  the  county  commissioners.  The  time  and  plaoe  of 
holding  the  examinations  are  decided  upon  by  the  board  and  at  least 
ten  days'  notice  is  given.  The  certificates  are  of  three  grades — -1,  one^ 
and  two — and  continue  in  force  two  years,  one  year,  and  six  months, 
according  to  grade.  Those  of  the  A  grade  certify  that  the  holder  is 
qualified  to  teach  orthography,  reading,  writing,  English  grammar, 
geography,  arithmetic.  United  States  history,  book-keeping,  industrial 
drawing,  and  the  elements  of  entomology,  of  botany,  and  of  geology  so 
far  as  relating  to  the  formation  of  soils  and  their  adaptation  to  the  pur- 
poses of  production.  Certificates  one  and  two  certify  that  the  holder  is 
qualified  to  teach  the  first  seven  branches  mentioned  above.  Candi- 
dates for  positions  in  graded  schools  must  be  examined  in  the  studies 
they  expect  to  teach  and  satisfy  the  board  of  their  competency  and 
capacity  to  govern  and  of  their  good  character.  County  certificates 
are  good  only  in  the  county  in  Which  they  are  issued. 

Cities  in  Kansas  are  divided  into  three  classes:  those  having  less 
than  two  thousand  and  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants 
form  the  third  class,  those  having  a  population  of  from  two  to  fifteen 
thousand  inhabitants  form  the  second  class,  and  those  having  a  popu- 
lation over  fifteen  thousand  form  the  first  class.  Teachers  in  third 
class  cities  are  subject  to  county  examinations.  In  second  class  cities 
they  are  licensed  by  a  board  composed  of  the  superintendent  of  schools 
and  two  competent  persons  appointed  by  the  city  board  of  education. 
In  first  class  cities  the  three  members  of  the  examining  board  are 
appointed  by  the  board  of  education.  Holders  of  State  licenses  are 
generally  exempt  from  local  examination. 

The  State  board  of  education,  consisting  of  the  State  snperintemdent 
of  public  instruction,  the  president  of  the  State  Agricultural  College, 
the  chancellor  of  the  State  University,  and  the  principals  of  the  State 
normal  schools  at  Emporia  and  Leavenworth,  grants  certificates  good 
for  five  years  and  diplomas  good  for  life.  At  the  last  examination  of 
which  this  Ofdce  has  an  account  (1881)  the  following  qualifications  were 
required  of  those  examined  : 

QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  A  FIVE   YEARS'  CKRTIFICATK. 

To  be  entitled  to  a  five  years'  certificate  the  candidate  (a)  must  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  in  the  following  branches:  (1)  English  :  spelling,  reading,  penmanship, 
composition,  and  grammar,  including  the  structure  of  words;  (3)  mathematics:  arith- 
metic, book-keeping,  industrial  drawing,  algebra  through  quadratic  equations,  and 
plane  geometry :  (3)  geography,  physical  and  political ;  (4)  history :  United  States  his- 
tory, general  history,  and  civil  government ;  (5)  physiology ;  (6)  natural  philosophy; 
(7)  botany;  (8)  entomology  ;  (9)  geology  ;  (10)  didactics:  mental  science  and  methods 
of  instruction ;  (b)  must  have  taught  one  year ;  and  (c)  must  produce  satisfactory  tes- 
timonials from  reputable  perHoim  in  regard  to  temper,  manners,  moral  character,  and 
professional  standing. 

QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  STATE   DIPLOMA. 

To  be  entitled  to  a  State  diploma,  the  candidate  (a)  must  pass  a  satisfactory  exam- 
ination in  all  the  branches  required  for  a  five  years'  cert\^c«k\«>,  VQ^t^VXskK^  Vx*Oci  ^#S^x^ 
12285 2  VI 
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geometry,  politioal  economy,  elementary  chemistry,  and  Latin  (grammar,  readefi 
Ciesar,  and  Virgil,  or  equivalents) ;  (6)  must  have  tanght  five  years,  two  of  which 
must  have  been  in  the  State  of  Kansas ;  and  (c)  must  present  testimonials,  as  required 
of  candidates  for  certificates. 

An  average  staiidiug  of  IH)  per  cent.,  with  not  less  than  75  in  any 
topic,  is  required  for  a  certificate,  and  of  not  less  than  90  per  cent, 
throughout  for  a  State  diploma.  Candidates  not  wholly  successful  at 
one  examination  receive  credit  in  the  next  in  all  topics  in  which  they 
secured  90  per  cent.  The  examinations  to  which  the  above  rules  applied 
were  conducted  in  four  places  at  the  same  time.  There  were  fourteen 
candidates  in  1882,  four  of  whom  received  certificates.  The  questions 
asked  were  numerous  and  difidcult  and  could  not  be  answered  in  the 
time  allotted  unless  the  candidate  possessed  a  ready  mind  and  complete 
familiarity  with  the  various  subjects.  For  those  used  in  1880,  see  ap- 
pendix, page  40.  The  examination  commences  on  the  fourth  Monday  of 
August,  annually,  and  occupies  over  four  days,  more  than  30  hours  being 
assigned  for  actual  work. — (School  law;  I'eport,  1880.) 

KENTUCKY. 

In  Kentucky  teachers  must  obtain  certificates  of  qualification  signed  by 
at  least  two  members  of  either  the  county  or  the  State  examining  board. 
The  county  board  consists  of  the  county  school  commissioner  and  two 
persons  chosen  by  him  as  assistants;  the  State  board,  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  and  two  professional  educators  appointed 
by  him.  The  county  board  grants  certificates  of  two  classes  with  two 
grades  in  eacb  class.  The  law  prescribes  that  *^  those  who  understand 
clearly  the  principles  involved  in  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  as  well  as 
the  forms  in  which  they  are  expressed,  shall  be  entitled  to  first  class 
first  grade  certificates;  those  who  know  the  forms  well  and  have  a 
knowledge  of  principles,  but  not  clear,  shall  be  entitled  to  first  class 
second  grade  certificates ;  those  who  know  the  forms  well,  but  not  the 
principles,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  second  class  first  gra<le  certificate.'' 
Further  definition  of  the  qualifications  necessary  to  procure  a  certificate 
of  the  several  classes  and  grades  is  left  to  the  State  board  of  education. 
It  is  customary  for  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  furnish 
the  various  boards  of  examiners  with  printed  questions  and  to  require 
75  per  cent,  of  correct  answers  for  a  first  class  first  grade  certificate, 
00  per  cent,  for  a  first  class  second  grade  certificate,  and  50  per  cent, 
for  a  second  class  certificate. 

The  State  board  of  examiners  issues  only  first  class  first  grade  cer- 
tificates. The  studies  in  which  candidates  are  examined  are  divided 
into  three  groups.  If  a  candidate  falls  below  the  average  required  in 
any  group  or  below  the  minimum  in  any  study  a  certificate  is  not  granted. 
The  only  studies  outside  of  the  usual  common  school  course  in  which 
candidates  are  examined  are  physiology  and  hygiene.  The  State  board 
meets  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  July;  the  county  boards,  on  the  third 
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and  foarth  Saturdays  of  January,  July,  August,  and  December.  First 
class  first  grade  certificates  are  valid  four  years ;  others,  except  tempo- 
rary licenses,  two  years. — (School  law.) 

LOUISIANA^ 

Teachers  are  examined  by  a  committee  appointed  by  a  parish  board 
of  school  directors. — (School  law.) 

MAINE. 

On  satisfactory  evidence  that  a  candidate  possesses  good  moral  char- 
acter and  a  temper  and  disposition  suitable  to  be  an  instructor  of  youth 
the  members  of  the  superintending  school  committee  examine  him  in 
reading,  spelling,  English  grammar,  geography,  history,  arithmetic, 
book-keeping,  and  physiology,  and  such  other  branches  as  they  may  de- 
sire to  introduce  into  public  schools,  and  particularly  into  the  school  for 
which  he  is  examined;  and  also  as  to  capacity  for  the  government  of 
the  school.  Each  candidate  found  competent  receives  a  certificate  show- 
ingthat  he  is  qualified  to  govern  said  school  and  to  instruct  in  the 
branches  to  be  taught  in  the  same.  The  committee  may  render  valid  by 
indorsement  any  graded  certificates  issued  to  teachers  by  the  principals 
of  normal  schools,  county  supervisors,  or  State  superintendent  of  com- 
mon schools. —  (School  law.) 

MARYLAND. 

In  Maryland  teachers  are  examined  by  the  secretary  of  the  county 
board  of  school  commissioners  in  the  presence  of  one  or  more  school 
commissioners  or  by  the  State  board  of  education.  The  regulations  of 
the  State  board  permit  the  county  examiner,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
county  school  board,  to  classify  certificates  as  first  class  and  second  class 
in  each  of  the  two  grades  into  which  they  are  divided.  He  must  take 
into  account  in  doing  this  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher  as  shown  by 
the  examination  and  his  experience  and  success  in  teaching.  Certifi- 
cates of  the  first  grade  state  that  the  teacher  has  been  examined  in 
orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  English 
grammar,  book-keeping,  algebra,  natural  philosophy,  physiology,  and 
geometry  equivalent  to  four  books  of  Legendre.  Certificates  of  the 
second  grade  include  the  same  studies,  excepting  book-keeping,  algebra, 
and  natural  philosophy,  and  the  equivalent  of  one  book  only  of  Legendre 
is  required.  The  first  certificate  granted  to  any  teacher  continues  in 
force  for  six  mouths  (or  less),  but  it  may  be  extended  by  the  examiner 
making  the  following  indorsement  upon  it: 

The  withiu  named having  taugbt  for  six  months  in  this  county  and  having 

satisfied  me  of  his  fitness  for  governing  a  school  and  his  ability  to  impart  instruction , 
this  certificate  is  valid  for  three  years  from  the  orifi^iual  date. 

Certificates  of  the  first  class  may  be  renewed  without  an  examination. 
The  county  board  determines  the  times  and  places  of  holding  examina- 
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tions.  They  may  be  continned  or  aiyoarned  by  the  examiner.  They 
are  chiefly  in  writing. 

If  any  person  has  been  a  teacher  seven  years,  of  which  five  have  been 
spent  in  Maryland,  and  holds  a  first  grade  certificate  or  a  college  or 
State  normal  school  diploma,  he  may  receive  a  life  certificate  on  passing 
a  satisfactory  examination  before  the  State  board  of  education. 

Superintendent  M.  A.  Newell  writes: 

When  I  am  entirely  satiHfiecl  with  the-se  evidences  [of  character  and  ezperienoe], 
the  examination  is  merely  formal;  but  in  cases  of  doubt  it  is  quite  strict,  embracing 
the  English  language,  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  natnral 
philosophy,  book-keeping,  and  theory  of  teaching. 

The  city  of  Baltimore  is  allowed  to  have  a  system  of  free  i)ublic  schools 
conducted  niider  such  ordinances  as  the  city  officials  may  pass.  A  spe- 
cial committee,  appointed  in  1877  to  investigate  the  public  schools  of 
the  city,  recommended  competitive  teachers'  examinations,  but  no  action 
has  yet  been  taken  on  the  recommendation. —  (By-laws,  rules,  &c.) 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

In  Massachusetts  ever^-  teacher  of  a  town  or  district  school  must  ob- 
tain a  certificate  of  qualification  from  the  school  committee  of  the  town. 
In  Boston  the  board  of  supervisors  have  charge  of  the  examinations. 
The  following  were  the  regulations  in  force  in  1881  with  i-egard  to  grades 
of  certificates:  "The  board  of  supervisors  shall  grant  certificates  of 
qualification  of  the  several  gnules,  after  examination,  to  such  candi- 
dates as  they  shall  consider  entitled  to  them,  as  follows:  First  grade, 
to  masters  and  junior  masters  of  high  schools  and  principals  of  evening 
high  schools;  second  grade,  to  masters,  submasters,  and  second  snb- 
masters  of  grammar  schools,  principals  of  evening  elementary  schools, 
and  assistants  of  evening  high  schools ;  third  grade,  to  assistant  princi- 
pals and  assistants  of  high  schools ;  fourth  grade,  to  assistants  in  gram- 
mar, primary,  and  evening  elementary  schools.  No  instructor  shall  be 
employed  in  any  higher  gi'ade  of  schools  than  that  for  wliich  the  certifi- 
cate shall  qualify  the  holder  thereof." 

At  a  recent  examination  (April,  1881)  each  candidate  was  required  to 
bring  (1)  "a  certificate  of  having  taught  scliool  at  least  oie  year,  or  of 
having  graduated  from  the  Boston  Normal  School  or  one  of  the  State 
normal  schools,  and  also,  if  he  is  a  candidate  for  a  first  grade  certificate, 
of  having  graduated  from  a  college  of  good  standing  or  from  an  insti- 
tution of  as  high  a  grade;  (2)  a  certificate  of  goo<l  moi-al  character;  (3) 
a  certificate  of  health  from  a  physician ;  (4)  testimonials  in  regard  to 
scholarship,  aptness  to  teach,  and  success  in  teaching.''  The  candidates 
were  examined  (1)  in  the  subjects  they  were  exi)ected  to  teach  and  (2) 
in  other  subjects  that  would  indicixte  training  and  scholarship  and  a 
knowletlge  of  the  principles  of  teaching.  "  Before  granting  certificatei< 
of  qualification,  the  hoard  of  supervisors  carefully  considers  all  the  evi- 
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deuce  it  has  collected.  It  gives  great  weight  to  successful  experieuce 
iu  teachiug  and  governing  schools.  While  not  expecting  proficiency  in 
all  the  subjects  of  examination,  it  requires  candidates  to  pass  a  good  ex- 
amination in  subjects  that  they  will  teach,  and  to  show  that  they  possess 
good  general  scholarship."  The  board  suggested  in  1880  that  it  "be 
allowed  to  be  its  own  judge  of  how  much  and  what  kind  of  evidence  it 
should  collect  in  order  to  decide  whether  or  not  a  candidate  is  qualified 
to  receive  a  teacher's  certificate.'' — (School  law  and  circular.) 

MICHIGAN. 

Certificates  are  granted  by  the  State  board  of  education,  by  the  board 
of  instruction  of  the  normal  school  to  its  graduates,  and  by  county  ex- 
amining boards.  State  certificates  are  granted  to  persona  furnishing 
satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character  and  possessing  eminent 
scholarship  and  i)rofessional  ability,  as  shown  by  a  critical  examination. 
These  certificates  are  valid  ten  years.  The  county  board  of  examiners 
must  hold  two  public  examinations  and  may  hold  a  limited  number  of 
special  public  examinations.  Teachers  found  qualified  in  respect  to 
moral  character,  learning,  and  ability  must  be  licensed;  but  no  certifi- 
cate is  granted  to  any  i>erson  who  does  not  pass  a  satisfactory  exami- 
nation in  orthography,  reading,  writing,  grammar,  geography,  arith- 
metic, the  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  and  history  of  the  United  States 
and  civil  government.  There  are  three  grades  of  certificates.  Those 
of  the  first  grade  are  given  to  persons  who  have  taught  at  least  one 
year  with  ability  and  success,  and  are  valid  throughout  the  county 
where  issued  for  three  years;  those  of  the  second  grade  are  given  to 
persons  who  have  taught  six  months,  and  are  valid  two  years;  and 
those  of  the  first  grade  are  valid  one  year.  Special  certificates,  good 
until  the  next  public  examination,  may  be  granted  by  the  secretary  of 
the  board  of  examiners. — (School  laws.) 

MINNESOTA. 

In  Minnesota  teachers  are  examined  by  the  respective  county  super- 
intendents. For  this  purpose  at  least  three  meetings  are  held  each 
spring  and  fall.  The  studies  in  which  candidates  are  examined  are 
orthography,  reading,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  grammar,  modem  geog- 
raphy, United  States  history,  and  elements  of  hygiene.  The  exami- 
nations are  both  oral  and  written,  and  questions  are  required  to  be 
asked  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  both  ability  to  impart  oral  instruction 
and  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  required  branches.  The  certificates 
are  of  three  grades,  according  to  standing  in  examination,  except  that 
candidates  for  a  first  grade  certificate  must  also  be  examined  in  element- 
ary algebra,  elementary  plane  geometry,  physical  geography,  physi- 
ology, natural  philosophy,  civil  government,  and  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  teaching.    A  first  grade  certlftcatA  \a  va^<8L  m  \Xi^  ^ycsva^Jc^  \r«^ 
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yearB ;  a  second  grade,  one  year ;  a  third  grade,  nix  months  in  a  speci- 
fied district  only.  Teachers  in  independent  districts  are  examined  by 
persons  appointed  by  the  district  board  of  education,  or,  at  the  request 
of  the  board,  by  the  county  superintendent.— (School  law,  1877.) 

MISSISSIPPI. 

County  superintendents  are  given  the  power  of  licensing  teachers 
in  Mississippi.  They  themselves  are  required  to  pass  an  examination 
upon  (1)  their  educational  qualifications,  (2)  their  habits  and  character^ 
(3)  their  executive  ability.  They  prescribe  their  own  rules  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  teachers'  examinations,  but  are  directed  by  law  to  give  three 
grades  of  certificates,  each  of  them  valid  in  the  county  ^'  during  one  year 
from  the  first  of  January,"  and  specifying  the  scholastic  year  for  which 
it  is  given.  A  first  grade  certificate  shows  that  the  holder  is  thoroughly 
qualified  to  teach  the  higher  branches  of  English  literature,  natural 
philosophy,  element's  of  book-keeping,  and  all  studies  usually  taught  in 
common  schools.  A  second  grade  certificate  shows  that  the  holder  is 
qualified  to  teach  the  intermediate  branches  of  arithmetic,  geography, 
grammar,  spelling,  reading,  and  writing,  and  a  thinl  grade  certificate  is 
evidence  of  qualification  to  teach  the  elementary  branches  of  arithmetic, 
spelling,  reading,  and  writing. — (School  law.) 

MISSOl  RI. 

Teachers  are  examined  and  certificated  in  Missouri  by  either  the 
county  commissioner  or  the  State  sni>erintendent  of  public  schools.  The 
county  commissioner  holds  public  examinations  at  such  places  as 
he  chooses,  ami,  by  the  recommendation  of  the  State  superintendent, 
usually  on  the  first  Saturdays  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October. 
A  uniform  set  of  questions  is  prepared  by  the  State  office  for  the  use 
of  commissioners  applying  in  season.  The  subjects  of  examination 
are  the  common  branches  for  second  class  certificates,  and  additional 
branches,  among  them  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences  and  physi- 
ology, for  a  first  class  certificate.  Each  class  has  two  grades  of  certifi- 
cates, corresponding  with  the  degrees  of  i)roficioucy  exhibited  in  the 
examination.  The  longest  time  for  which  a  county  certificate  can  be 
issued  is  two  years  and  the  shortest  one  year.  Certificates  valid  for 
more  than  one  year  are  granted  at  the  discretion  of  the  commissioner 
to  those  passing  examination  in  other  than  the  elementary  common 
school  branches.  When  the  count}'  commissioners  are  competent,  the 
method  of  examination  is  satisfactory  in  its  influence  upon  the  quality 
of  teachers  employed. —  (School  law,  1879;  Connecticut  report,  1880.) 

NEBRASKA. 

City,  county,  and  State  certificates  are  granted  in  Nebraska.  City 
certificates  are  given  by  an  examining  committee  appointed  by  the  board 
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of  education.  The  State  law  does  not  prescribe  any  rules  or  limitations 
with  respect  to  these  examinations.  County  certificates  are  given  by 
the  county  superintendents  and  are  of  three  grades.  A  third  grade  cer- 
tificate is  valid  in  some  special  district  for  not  more  than  six  months. 
It  is  granted  to  persons  passing  a  satisfactory  examination  in  orthog- 
raphy, reading,  writing,  geography,  arithmetic,  physiology,  English 
composition,  and  English  grammar.  A  second  grade  certificate,  valid 
throughout  the  county  one  year,  is  granted  to  persons  of  approved  learn- 
ing and  character,  who,  in  addition  to  the  branches  already  specified, 
pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  United  States  history,  civil  govern- 
ment, book-keeping,  blackboard  drawing,  and  the  theory  and  art  of 
teaching.  A  first  grade  certificate  is  valid  in  the  county  two  years.  It 
is  issued  to  no  person  who  shall  Tiot  have  taught  at  least  one  year  with 
ability  and  success  and  passed  an  examination  in  the  branches  required 
to  obtain  a  second  grade  certificate  and  in  algebra,  geometry,  botany, 
and  natural  philosophy.  The  examinations  are  held  on  the  first  Satur- 
days of  February,  May,  August,  and  ^November,  and  at  such  other  times 
and  places  as  the  superintendent  may  appoint.  The  provisions  relat- 
ing to  State  certificates  are  as  follows : 

Permanent  teachers  of  high  character  and  broad  scholarship,  and  who  have  a  suc- 
cessful experience,  may,  upon  examination  by  the  State  superintendent  or  by  a  com* 
mittee  of  three  competent  teachers  appointed  by  him,  receive  a  professional  State 
certificate,  which  shall  authorize  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  public  school  in  the  State 
without  further  examination :  Pronided,  That  no  life  certificate  shall  be  in  force  after 
its  holder  shall  permit  a  space  of  three  years  to  elapse  without  following  some  educa-^ 
tional  pursuit,  unless  said  certificate  be  indorsed  by  the  acting  State  superintendent : 
Prwided  further y  That  graduates  of  colleges  and  universities  of  good  standing  who 
have  received  a  certificate  of  the  first  grade  in  this  State  and  who  shall  have  taught 
in  any  high  school  in  the  State  with  ability  and  success  for  at  least  three  years  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  professional  certificate  without  further  examination.  The  branches 
required  for  a  professional  State  certificate  shall  be  the  following,  to  wit,  written 
arithmetic,  United  States  history,  reading  and  elocution,  English  grammar,  common 
and  physical  geography,  with  map  drawing,  mathematical  geography  and  projection, 
school  economy,  physiology,  algebra,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  composition  and 
rhetoric,  book-keeping,  plane  and  solid  geometry,  plane  trigonometry,  geology,  zool- 
ogy,  botany,  English  literature,  general  history,  political  economy,  intellectual  phil- 
osophy, moral  philosophy,  logic,  astronomy,  civil  government  and  school  laws,  history 
of  education,  and  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching. —  (School  law,  1881.) 

NEVADA. 

Teachers  are  examined  in  Nevada  by  a  county  board  of  examination, 
consisting  of  the  county  superintendent  and  two  competent  persons 
appointed  by  him.  Two  grades  of  certificates  are  granted  to  persons 
passing  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  branches  pursued  in  the 
grade  of  school  in  which  they  are  to  teach  and  furnishing  evidence  of 
good  moral  character.  A  first  grade  certificate  licenses  the  holder  to 
teach  an  unclassified,  grammar,  or  high  school,  and  is  good  two  years. 
A  second  grade  certificate  is  a  license  to  teach  a  primary  school  one 
year.    The  examinations  are  held  at  the  opUoii  oi  \[\\%  ^'^w$^\\C\Vi^^iw^2t^^ 
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and  coiitiucted  ac(iordin^  to  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
State  board  of  education. —  (School  law.) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

In  New  Ilampshire  the  township  school  committee  examines  all  per- 
sons who""propose  to  teach  school  in  the  town,  provided  they  be  of  good 
charact<)r  and  of  suitable  temper  and  disposition,  in  such  branches  as 
are  usually  taught  in  schools  similar  to  the  one  the  candidate  intends  to 
•teach. —  (School  law.) 

NEW  JERSEY. 

The  rules  and  regulations  for  teachers'  examinations  in  New  Jersey, 
as  prescribed  not  long  since  by  the  State  board  of  education,  are  sub- 
stantially as  follows :  There  are  city,  county,  and  Sta^te  boards  of  ex- 
aminers. The  county  examiners  consist  of  the  county  superintendent 
and  such  other  persons  as  he  may  appoint.  They  hold  examinations 
on  the  last  Friday  of  August  and  last  Saturdays  of  February,  May,  and 
November,  at  such  i>laees  as  are  most  convenient  of  access.  Three 
grades  of  certificates  are  issued.  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  third 
grade  county  certificate  a  person  must  be  not  less  than  sixteen  years  old 
and  pass  an  examination  in  orthograpy,  reading,  writing,  geography, 
practical  arithmetic,  and  English  grammar.  The  license  continues  in 
force  one  year  from  date.  Candidates  for  the  second  graile  county  cer- 
tificate must  be  not  less  than  seventeen  years  of  age,  with  an  experience 
of  not  less  than  one  year  in  teaehing.  The  examination  is  the  same  as 
that  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  with  the  addition  of  United  States 
history,  book-keeping,  and  theory  and  practice  of  teaehing.  The  license 
continues  in  force  three  years.  Candidates  for  the  first  grade  county 
certificate  must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  old  and  must  have  had  two 
years'  experience  in  teaching.  The  examination  adds  to  that  for  a  sec- 
ond grade  certificate  physiology,  natural  philosophy,  English  composi- 
tion, algebra,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  end  the  school  law 
of  New  Jersey.  The  license  remains  in  force  five  years.  The  questions 
for  these  examinations  are  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
superintendent. 

The  State  board  of  examiners  consists  of  the  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  and  the  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School.  Three 
grades  of  State  certificates  are  given,  the  lowest  being  one  gi*ade  higher 
than  the  highest  county  certificate.  Candidates  for  this  certificate  must 
be  not  less  than  nineteen  years  old  and  jiass  an  examination  in  the 
branches  required  for  a  first  grade  county  certificate  and  in  geometry, 
trigonometry,  chemistry,  geology,  and  botany.  The  license  is  for  seven 
years. 

Candidates  for  a  second  grade  State  certificate  must  be  not  less  than 
twenty-one  years  old  and  have  had  an  exi)erience  of  not  less  than  two 
years.  The  examination  is  the  same  as  for  a  third  grade  certificate 
and  the  license  is  for  ten  years. 
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Oaiididates  for  a  first  grade  cortiticate  must  be  at  least  tweuty-five 
years  old  and  have  had  not  less  than  four  years'  experience.  The  ex- 
amination is  the  same  as  for  the  second  and  third  grade  certificates, 
except  that  two  works  on  education  are  added.  Each  candidate  is  also 
required  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  organizing  the  schools  of  some  large  city. 
The  license  is  for  life. 

With  the  exception  of  reading,  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  elocu- 
tion, drawing,  and  school  gymnastics,  all  examinations  are  conducted 
in  writing.  Special  credits  are  given  for  ability  to  tea<;h  the  la«t  four 
of  these  branches.  Licenses  are  not  granted  to  those  whose  general 
average  falls  below  70  or  whose  special  average  in  any  one  of  the  studies 
required  for  the  third  grade  county  certificate  shall  be  less  than  70. 
Testimonials  from  responsible  persons  must  be  furnished  as  to  moral 
character  and  time  and  place  of  teaching.  Second  and  third  grade 
county  certificates  are  good  only  in  the  county  in  which  they  are  issued; 
all  others  are  good  throughout  the  State. 

The  number  of  applicants  who  failed  to  pa^s  the  examination  required 
for  county  certificates  in  1881  was  859.  The  percentage  of  rejections 
varied  from  10  to  52  in  the  several  counties.^ — (School  law.  State  rei)ort, 
1881.) 

NEW  YORK. 

The  school  commissioners  (who  have  jurisdiction  over  one  or  more 
towns  in  their  respective  counties)  have  authority  to  examine  and  license 
teachers.  There  are  also  two  classes  of  licensed  teachers  other  than 
those  who  have  received  certificates  from  commissioners,  city  superin- 
tendents, or  boards  of  education  specially  authorized  to  grant  them. 
These  are  normal  school  graduatesand  persons  holding  State  certificates. 
The  body  of  the  circular  for  1881  sent  out  by  the  State  sui)erintendent, 
giving  notice  of  the  examinations  for  State  certificates,  was  as  follows : 

In  pursuauce  of  the  law  of  1875, 1  have  ordered  that  examinations  of  applicants  for 
State  certificates  be  held,  commencing  Tnesday,  the  12th  day  of  July,  1881,  at  2  o'clock 
p.  M.,  at  the  high  school  buildings  in  Albany,  Brooklyn,  Bofifalo,  Elmira,  Platt-sburgh, 
Syracuse,  and  Wat«rtown.  The  examinations  will,  as  heretofore,  be  conducted  by 
competent  persons,  the  results  reported  to  me,  and  such  of  the  candidates  as  have 
given  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  learning,  ability,  and  good  character  will  receive 
certificates  qualifying  them  to  teach  in  any  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State  without 
further  examination.  Candidates  must  be  present  at  the  beginning  of  the  examina- 
tion, produce  testimonials  ol  character,  and  must  have  had  at  least  three  years'  ex- 
perience as  teachers.  They  must  pass  a  thorough  examination  in  the  following  named 
branches :  Reading,  spelling,  writing,  grammar  and  analysis,  composition,  geography, 
outlines  of  American  history,  arithmetic,  elementary  algebra,  and  plane  geometry  (or 
Latin).  They  will  also  be  expected  to  have  a  general  knowledge  of  book-keeping, 
rhetoric,  the  natural  sciences,  linear  and  perspective  drawing,  general  history,  gen- 
eral literature,  methods,  school  economy,  civil  government,  and  school  law. 

The  examinations  will  be  open  to  candidates  residing  in  any  pai-t  of  the  State  and 
to  such  residents  of  other  States  as  declare  it  to  be  their  intention  to  teach  in  this 
State. 

In  1880  forty-seven  candidates  presented  themselves,  of  whom  t^e;^^:^ 
were  successful. 
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An  elaborate  acoonnt  of  his  teachers'  examination  is  given  by  Hon. 
G.  D.  Elmer,  commissioner  in  Sofifolk  Coanty,in  the  report  of  the  State 
superintendent  for  1879.  Mr.  Elmer  issued  a  circular  stating  that  all 
teachers  in  his  district  must  be  examined  in  the  subjects  named  by  bim 
in  it.  Although  there  was  much  local  opi)osition  to  the  execution  of 
the  law  granting  him  power  to  reexamine  teachers,  yet  his  plan  was  suc- 
oessftdl}'^  carried  out,  the  examination  was  met,  and  the  candidates  gen- 
erally passed  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  examination.  The  practice 
of  requiring  written  examinations  is  being  adopte<l  generally  in  New 
York,  and  with  equally  good  results.  From  the  reiK>rt  of  the  State 
8Ui>erintendent  of  schools  for  1880  the  following  quotations  from  the 
reports  of  commissioners  are  taken : 

A  few  certificates  were  given  on  good  work  in  teaching;  the  othen  were  given  on 
a  written  examination  with  some  oral  work,  and,  in  addition  to  the  examination, 

some  successful  experience  in  teaching  was  required  for  the  first  and  second  grades. 

•  •••••• 

The  examinations  have  been  mainly  written.  Written  (not  printed)  sets  of  ques- 
tions, prepared  in  times  of  leisure,  are  given  to  the  candidates.  They  are  required  to 
oommence  at  the  first  question  or  problem,  write  it,  and  follow  it  with  the  answer 
or  aolntion,  if  they  are  able  to  give  it,  and  so  continue  through  the  exercise.  The 
examination  paper  is  indorsed  with  the  name  of  the  candidate  submitting  it,  place 
where  he  or  she  intends  to  teach,  and  such  other  facts  as  may  be  deemed  necessary, 
and  filed.  These  papers  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  trustees  and  others  who  may 
desire  to  examine  them  from  proper  motives.  Up  to  within  two  years  examinations 
for  each  of  the  gnules  of  certificates  were  the  same.  First  grade  certificates  were 
grante<l  as  a  recognition  of  successful  experience  in  teaching,  rather  than  from  any 
superior  knowledge  of  books.  For  the  last  two  years  some  problems  in  higher  math- 
ematics have  been  added  to  the  second  grade  examination  for  candidates  for  a  first 
grade  certificate. — (School  law  and  State  report.) 

New  York  City. — The  citj'  superintendent  of  schools,  or  such  one  of 
his  assistants  as  he  may  designate,  in  the  presence  of  at  least  two  in- 
spectors of  common  schools,  examines  into  the  qualifications  of  per- 
sons proposed  as  teachers  in  any  of  the  schools  under  the  charge  of  the 
board,  according  to  such  rules  as  said  board  may  establish.  Provisional 
and  permanent  licenses  are  granted.  The  subjects  in  which  candidates 
for  full  licenses  are  examined  are  reading,  sj^elling,  English  grammar, 
history,  English  literature,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  astronomy, 
natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  zoology,  physiology,  and  principles  and 
methods  of  teaching.  No  person  receives  a  permanent  license  who  is 
not  familiar  with  all  the  subjects  he  may  be  called  on  to  teach  and  the 
method  of  teaching  them,  nor  until  he  has  had  at  least  six  months'  ex- 
I>erience  as  a  teacher  in  one  or  more  of  the  schools  under  the  charge  of 
the  board.  The  examinations  are  partly  oral  and  partly  written. — 
(School  manual.) 

NORTH   CAROLINA. 

The  various  county  superintendents  of  North  Carolina  examine  all 
worthy  applicants  at  the  court  houses  of  their  re8i>ective  counties  on 
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the  second  Thursday's  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October.  Licenses 
are  granted  to  those  who  do  not  fall  below  fifty  in  any  branch,  as  fol- 
lows :  To  those  whose  average  is  ninety  or  more,  first  grade  certificates; 
to  those  whose  average  is  between  eighty  and  ninety,  second  grade 
certificates ;  to  those  whose  average  is  between  seventy  and  eighty, 
third  grade  certificates.  The  only  studies  in  which  a  candidate  for  a 
third  grade  certificate  is  of  necessity  examined  are  spelling,  reading, 
writing,  and  the  four  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic.  All  certificates 
are  valid,  in  the  county  only,  one  year. 

OHIO. 

Certificates  are  granted  by  city,  county,  and  State  examiners.  The 
boards  of  education  in  large  villages  and  cities  appoint  boards  of  exam- 
iners, which  grant  certificates  to  persons  who,  being  of  good  moral  char- 
acter, possess  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching  and  are  qualified  to  teach  orthography,  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, geography,  English  grammar.  United  States  history,  and  other 
branches  in  which  they  will  be  required  to  give  instruction.  Certifi- 
cates are  valid  one,  two,  or  three  years,  at  the  discretion  of  the  ex- 
aminers. 

County  certificates  are  granted  by  a  board  of  examiners  consisting 
of  three  persons  appointed  by  the  probate  judge.  It  grants  regular 
certificates  for  twelve,  eighteen,  twenty-four,  or  thirty-six  months,  valid 
in  the  count}'  where  issued,  on  conditions  like  those  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  requirements  for  city  certificates.  Trial  certificates, 
valid  six  months,  are  also  granted ;  and  recently  examiners  have  been 
empowered  to  grant  certificates  for  five  years  to  such  qualified  appli- 
cants as  have  been  engaged  in  teaching  three  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding application,  one-half  of  which  time  shall  have  been  in  one  place. 
These  certificates  are  made  renewable  without  examination  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  examining  board. 

The  State  board  of  examiners  consists  of  three  persons  appointed  by 
the  State  commissioner  of  common  schools.  It  grants  life  certificates  on 
examination  to  persons  of  experience,  character,  ability,  and  scholarship. 
In  the  examination  of  1881  a[)plicants  were  to  present  recommendations 
from  leading  educators  of  the  State  and  certificates  from  boards  of 
education  showing  five  years  or  more  of  skilful  and  eminently  suc- 
cessful teaching.  They  were  examined  in  reading  and  orthoepy,  writing 
and  orthography,  arithmetic,  geography,  English  grammar.  United 
States  history  and  Constitution,  political  economy,  science  of  education 
(Bain's  Education  as  a  Science  being  taken  as  a  basis),  physics,  algebra, 
geometry,  English  and  American  literature,  and  physiology  and  school 
hygiene ;  also,  in  three  branches  selected  from  the  following  list :  Latin, 
Greek,  German,  French,  botany,  astronomy,  geology,  chemistry,  and 
plane  trigonometry. —  (School  laws ;  State  report,  1881.) 
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OREGON. 

The  State  lK)ard  of  oclucatioii,  together  with  teachers  wlioia  they  may 
invite,  constituteK  a  board  of  examination,  which  grants  diplomas  and 
certificates.  A  county  board  of  examination  also  grants  certificates. 
Information  about  examinations  and  licenses  was  given  officially  in 
1880,  iis  follows; 

The  regular  mi^etings  of  the  State  boaixl  of  education  and  of  the  Stat« 
board  of  examination  occur  on  the  first  Mondays  of  January  and  of  July 
in  each  year,  at  the  capital  of  the  State. 

In  addition  to  these  stated  examinations  of  applicauls  for  State  and 
life  diplomas  and  State  certificates,  the  sui)erintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, assisted  bv  anv  members  of  the  State  board  of  examination 
whom  he  may  call  to  his  aid,  is  authorized  by  the  board  of  education  to 
hold  examinations,  with  questions  prepared  by  the  boanl  of  examina- 
tion, at  any  time  and  place  he  may  deem  advisable.  In  all  such  ex- 
aminations the  papers  of  all  persons  examineil  must  be  returned  by  the 
Buperintendent  of  public  instruction  to  the  State  board  for  determina- 
tion of  standing  and  final  action. 

In  State  examinations,  applicants  must  answer  for  life  diplomas  90 
l>er  cent,  and  for  State  diplomas  75  per  cent,  of  the  questions  asked 
in  the  following  bninches:  Ortliograi>hy,  reading,  writing,  mental  and 
written  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  descriptive  and  physical  geog- 
raphy, modern  history,  algebra,  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  school 
law  of  Oregon,  physiology,  geometry,  composition,  English  literature, 
book-keeping,  natural  philosophy,  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

For  State  certificjites,  applicants  must  answer  for  first  grade  90  per 
cent,  and  for  second  grade  75  per  cent,  of  the  questions  asked  in  all 
the  above  branches,  except  geometry,  composition,  English  literature, 
book-keeping,  natural  philosophy,  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  the  above  requirements,  the  applicant,  before  receiving 
a  life  dix)loma,  must  be  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  must  have  taught 
suoeessfully  at  least  six  years,  three  of  which  must  have  been  within 
this  State;  and  before  receiving  a  State  diploma  the  applicant  must  be 
twenty-one  years  of  age  and  must  have  taught,  with  success,  at  least 
four  years,  two  of  which  must  have  been  in  this  State;  and  before  re- 
ceiving a  first  grade  State  certificate  the  applicant  must  be  eighteen 
years  of  age  and  must  have  had  at  least  one  year's  successful  exjHjri- 
ence  as  a  teacher. 

If,  at  any  of  the  examinations  conducted  by  authority  of  the  State 
board,  it  shall  be  found  that  any  applicant  has  answered  90  per  cent,  of 
the  questions  asked  him  in  any  one  or  more  branches,  but  has  not  received 
the  required  per  cent,  in  a  sufficient  number  of  branches  to  entitle  him  to 
a  life  diploma  or  first  grade  State  certificate,  his  standing  in  examination 
shall  be  recorded  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  if  at  any  future 
time,  wilhin  two  years  after  the  first  examination,  he  should  apply  for 
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another  examination,  he  shall  not  be  required  to  pass  any  fhrther  ex- 
amination in  those  branches  in  which,  at  any  previous  examination,  he 
has  answered  90  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  questions  asked,  but  shall  be 
required  to  pass  examination  in  those  branches  only  in  which  he  has 
£ftiled  to  answer  90  per  cent,  of  the  questions  asked  at  any  previous 
examination. 

The  fees  charged  for  diplomas  and  certificates  are  as  follows: 

For  life  diploma,  (10;  for  State  educational  diploma,  $G;  forfirst  grade 
State  certificate,  (4;  for  second  grade  State  certificate,  (2.50. 

A  life  diploma  gives  authority  to  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  of  the 
public  schools  in  this  State  during  life;  a  State  educational  diploma,  for 
the  period  of  six  years :  a  first  grade  State  certificate,  for  the  period  of 
two  years;  and  a  second  grade  State  certificate,  for  the  period  of  six 
months. 

The  county  board  of  examination,  cousistingof  the  county  school  super- 
intendent and  not  less  than  two  professional  teachers  whom  he  may  call 
to  his  assistance,  hold  quarterly  examinations  during  the  last  weeks  of 
March,  June,  September,  and  December,  and  have  power  to  grant  first 
grade  county  certificates,  good  for  two  years,  and  also  second  grade 
county  certificates,  good  for  six  months.  Certificates  granted  at  quar- 
terly examinations  are  free. 

The  county  superintendent  has  power  to  examine  applicants  and  grant 
certificates  at  any  time,  for  which  a  fee  of  (2.50  is  charged. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Examinations  in  Philadelphia  are  intrusted  to  the  controller  of  the 
public  schools;  in  other  cities,  to  the  city  superintendents;  in  the  coun- 
ties, to  the  county  superintendents.    State  certificates  are  also  given. 

County  superintendents  are  elected  from  those  who  are  known  to  be 
qualified  by  education  and  experience  for  the  position.  It  is  the  duty 
of  each  one  to  give  every  person  found  qualified  a  certificate  setting 
forth  the  branches  of  learning  he  or  she  is  capable  of  tea<;hing.  The 
directors  of  the  district  in  which  the  examination  is  held  must  be  invited 
to  be  present.  No  person  is  allowed  to  teach  any  other  branches  than 
those  appearing  on  his  certificate,  and  a  certificate  must  be  renewed 
when  additional  studies  are  to  be  taught. 

A  certificate  cannot  be  granted  legally  by  any  county,  city,  or  borough 
superintendent  to  any  person  who  has  not  a  fair  knowledge  of  orthog- 
raphy, reading,  writing,  geography,  English  grammar,  mental  and  writ- 
ten arithmetic,  history  of  the  United  States,  and  the  theory  of  teaching, 
nor  to  any  person  who  is  in  the  habit  of  using,  as  a  beverage,  any  in. 
toxicating  drinks.  To  other  persons  superintendents  may  issue  two 
gra4le8  of  certificates,  provisional  and  professional.  Provisional  certifi- 
cates are  given  to  applicants  possessing  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  branches 
named  abtve,  but  having  had  little  or  no  experience.  They  are  valid 
one  year  only.     Professional  certificates  are  given  only  to  tliQ^<^  ^V^^ 
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possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  branches  named  and  have  had 
snccessful  experience  in  teaching.  They  are  valid  one  year  and  may 
be  renewed  withont  reexamination. 

The  State  superintendent  may  grant  permanent  certificates  to  prac- 
tical teachers  holding  professional  certificates  on  recommendation  of  the 
school  directors  in  whose  employment  the  applicant  has  taught  during 
the  three  preceding  terms,  the  recommendation  being  countersigned  by 
the  supervising  officer.  An  examination  may  be  required.  These  per- 
manent certificates  are  valid  where  issued  till  revoked,  and  in  other 
counties,  cities,  or  boroughs  for  one  year,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time  they  may  be  given,  by  the  indorsement  of  the  superintendent,  the 
force  possessed  by  them  where  issued. 

Another  method  of  obtaining  State  certificates  is  quite  peculiar.  A 
board  of  normal  school  principals  examines  the  candidates  for  gradua- 
tion from  the  normal  schools,  and  with  them  any  persons  who  bring 
evidence  of  having  taught  three  or  more  years.  Certificates  of  scholar- 
ship are  given  to  those  who  satisfy  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the 
board  of  their  fitness.  The  certificates  set  forth  that  their  holders  are 
proficient  in  orthographj- ,  reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  geogra- 
phy, arithmetic,  and  such  other  branches  as  the  board  may  prescribe, 
including  the  theory  but  not  the  practice  of  teaching.  Whenever  the 
holder  of  a  certificate  is  prepared  for  examination  in  any  studies  not 
mentioned  in  the  one  which  he  already  possesses,  he  may  attend  the 
annual  examination  of  the  normal  school  of  his  district,  and,  if  there 
found  qualified,  receive  a  new  certificate  setting  forth  all  the  studies  in 
which  he  has  up  to  that  time'  been  found  proficient.  Throughout  the 
State  these  certificates  obviate  the  necessity  of  an  examination  in  the 
branches  enumerated  in  them.  After  any  holder  of  a  certificate  of 
scholarship  has  taught  a  specified  time — two  years  for  normal  gradu- 
ates and  three  years  for  other  persons — a  full  certificate  of  competency 
in  the  practice  of  teaching  may  be  added,  provided  the  teacher  is  twen- 
ty-one years  of  age  and  brings  evidence  of  good  moral  character  and 
successful  teaching  for  the  required  time.  This  certificate  is  full  evi- 
dence of  practical  qualification  to  teach  in  any  part  of  the  State  and 
license  to  do  the  same  without  further  examination. 

Thus  the  complications  of  the  law  about  licensing  teachers  and  the 
latitude  given  to  examiners  account  for  five  kinds  of  certificates. 
County  and  city  superintendents  give  provisional  certificates  to  begin- 
ners in  teaching  and  to  persons  of  moderate  scholarship,  which  are  good 
for  one  year.  They  also  give  i)rofessional  certificates  to  skilled  teachers. 
These  are  valid  during  the  term  (three  years)  of  the  superintendent 
granting  them  and  for  one  3'ear  thereafter.  As  a  result  of  the  normal 
examinations  there  are  given  teachers'  normal  certificates,  good  for  two 
years,  and  teachers'  normal  diplomas,  good  for  life.  The  fifth  class  of 
certificates  is  the  permanent  State  teacher's  certificate. — (School  law.) 
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RHODE  ISLAND. 

Teachers  are  examined  by  township  committees,  examiners  appointed 
by  them,  or  by  superintendents,  and  the  examinations  vary  in  methods 
and  efficiency.    ^Normal  school  graduates  are  also  licensed  to  teach. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Certificates  are  ^n^nted  by  county  and  by  State  boards  of  examiners. 
The  county  board  of  examiners  consists  of  the  county  school  commis- 
sioner and  two  persons  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  examiners. 
It  holds  examinations  at  least  twice  a  year,  which  are  conducted  prin. 
cipally  in  writing,  and  grants  certificates  of  three  grades,  valid  one 
year,  to  those  passing  in  the  common  branches. 

The  State  board  of  examiners  consists  of  the  State  superintendent  of 
education  and  four  persons  appointed  by  the  governor.  It  has  power 
to  prescribe  and  enforce  rules  for  the  examination  of  teachers,  to  pre- 
scribe a  standard  of  proficiency  for  county  boards  of  examiners  which 
will  entitle  persons  examined  by  them  to  certificates,  and  to  grant  cer- 
tificates valid  two  years. — (School  law.) 

The  following  rules  for  the  examination  of  apx)licant8  for  the  position 
of  teacher  in  the  public  schools  were  adopted  by  the  State  board  of  ex- 
aminers in  1878,  and  were  known  to  be  in  force  not  long  since: 

(1)  All  examinations  before  county  boards  of  examiners  must  be  in  writing,  except 
the  examination  in  reading,  and  must  be  conducted  on  questions  prepared  by  the 
State  superintendent  of  education,  separate  questions  to  be  prepared  for  each  of  the 
three  grades. 

(2)  The  number  10  to  be  the  maximum  mark,  and  no  applicant  whose  average  at 
an  examination  is  less  than  8  on  all  th^  branches  to  receiye  a  certificate. 

(3)  That  at  all  examinations  before  connty  boards  at  least  two  members  of  the  board 
must  be  present. 

(4)  That  applicants  before  county  boards  shall  be  examined  in  orthography,  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  English  grammar,  history  of  the  United  States 
and  of  this  State. 

(5)  That  applicants  for  teachers'  State  certificates  muHt  appear  before  the  State 
board  of  examiners  at  the  regular  meetings,  which  will  be  held  in  Columbia  during 
the  first  week  in  May  and  the  first  week  in  September  of  each  year,  and  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  branches  of  study  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  rule,  said  applicants  will  be 
examined  in  algebra,  natural  philosophy,  and  physiology. 

TENNESSEE. 

Examinations  are  held  by  the  county  superintendents  and  licenses 
granted  by  them  as  the  State  superintendent  may  direct.  The  princi- 
pal recommendations  which  he  appears  to  have  made  in  1880  are  that 
the  examinations  be  held  in  connection  with  county  institutes,  that 
they  be  in  writing,  and  that  no  one  shall  be  examined  at  other  than  a 
public  examination  without  rendering  satisfactory  reasons  for  their 
absence  therefrom. —  (School  law.) 
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TEXAS. 

Teachers  are  examined  by  a  board  appointed  by  the  county  judge^ 
who  issues  certificates  to  those  recommended  by  the  board,  which  are 
valid  for  one  year  in  the  county  where  issued,  and  may  be  renewed 
without  an  examination.  They  are  of  three  grades.  Applicants  for  a 
first  grade  certificate  are  examined  in  orthography,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography,  Bugiish  grammar  and  composition,  history  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  elementary  branches  of  algebra,  geometry, 
and  natural  philosophy,  school  discipline,  and  methods  of  teaching ;  for 
a  second  grade  certificate,  in  the  first  seven  branches  mentioned  above ; 
for  a  third  grade  certificate,  in  the  first  five  branches. —  (School  law.) 

VERMONT. 

In  Vermont,  town,  county,  and  State  licenses  are  granted.  Town 
licenses  ai*e  granted  by  the  school  superintendents  of  the  various  towns. 
Teachers  are  required  to  attend  the  public  examinations,  which  are  held 
semiannually  and  are  conducted  principally  in  writing.  The  questions 
nsed  and  the  8tan<lard  of  qualifications  require<l  are  agreed  upon  at  a 
meeting  of  the  township  superintendents  of  each  county.  At  this  meet- 
ing a  county  board  of  examiners  is  appointed,  two  of  whom  must  be 
practical  tea^chers  and  the  third  a  town  superintendent.  The  State 
examining  boards  consist  of  tiie  State  superintendent  of  education  and 
two  teachers. 

No  qualifications  are  required  for  admission  to  the  township  exami- 
nations; for  admission  to  the  county  examination,  women  must  be  eight- 
een years  of  age  and  men  twenty — either  must  have  taught  at  least  ten 
weeks;  to  be  admitted  to  the  State  examination,  a  person  must  have 
completed  at  least  one  course  of  study  in  a  State  normal  school. 

Township  licenses  are  valid  until  the  succeeding  June  after  they  are 
granted ;  county  licenses,  five  years ;  State  licenses,  five  or  ten  years. — 
(School  law.) 

VIRGINIA. 

Teachers  are  examined  in  Virginia  by  the  county  superintendents* 
«nder  the  direction  of  the  State  superintendent. 

WEST    VIRGINIA. 

County  certificates  and  professional  life  certificates  are  granted  re- 
spectively by  county  and  State  boards  of  examiners.  The  county  board 
of  examiners  is  composed  of  the  county  superintendent  and  two  expe- 
rienced teachers.  It  examines  each  candidate  for  the  profession  of 
teacher  who  may  apply,  as  to  his  or  her  competency  to  teach  orthog- 
raphy, reading,  penmaushi]),  aritlimetie,  Englisli  grammar,  geography. 
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history,  aud  such  other  branches  as  are  required  in  the  school  to  be 
taught.    The  following  regulations  are  prescribed  by  law: 

(1)  No  applicant  shall  be  admitted  to  an  examination  unless  the  board  shall 
have  reasonable  evidenoe  that  he  or  she  is  of  good  moral  character  and  temperate 
habits. 

(2)  No  college  diploma  or  certlftoate  or  recommendation  from  the  president  or 
faculty  of  any  college  or  academy  shall  be  taken  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  exami- 
nation by  the  board  of  examiners,  nor  shall  a  certificate  be  granted  to  any  applicant 
except  after  a  careful  examination  ujion  each  branoh  of  study  and  upon  the  art  of 
teaching. 

(3)  Boards  of  examiners  and  ot-hers  herein  authorized  to  oonfer  certificates  shaU 
state  the  teacher's  grade  of  proficiency  in  each  branch  in  which  he  is  examined. 

(4)  They  shall  grade  the  oertificat<es  grauted  according  to  the  following  scheme^ 
numbering  them,  according  to  the  merit  of  the  applicant,  from  one  to  five;  number 
three  shaU  be  assumed  as  the  medium  between  a  very  good  and  an  indifferent  teacher, 
«o  that  the  scheme  will  stand  thus :  Number  one,  a  very  good  teacher,  one  aooom- 
plished  in  every  respect;  number  two,  a  good  teacher;  number  three,  medium; 
number  four,  below  medium;  and  number  five,  indifferent.  A  number  five  certifioale 
«hall  never  be  granted  to  a  teacher  more  than  once.  If  upon  second  examination  the 
applicant  is  not  found  entitled  to  a  higher  grade  no  certificate  shall  be  granted  in  the 
<x>Qnty  or  In  any  other  county  of  the  State.  A  number  four  certificate  shall  not  be 
granted  more  than  twice  f  n  sneoession  to  the  same  applicant  in  the  same  or  in  any 
other  oounty  of  the  State.  I^  at  the  third  examination,  the  applicant  is  not  found 
entitled  to  a  higher  grade,  no  certificate  shall  be  granti^d. 

WISCONSIN. 

Oity,  district.,  and  State  licenses  are  issued  in  Wisconsin.  City  oer- 
tiftcates  are  given  by  the  school  officials  of  the  varions  cities.  District 
certificates  show  the  branches  in  which  the  holder  has  been  examined 
and  his  relative  attainments  in  each  branch.  They  are  of  three  grades. 
Applicants  for  the  third  grade  are  examined  in  orthoepy,  orthography, 
reading,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  geography,  history  of 
the  United  States,  constitations  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  the  United 
.States,  and  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching;  for  the  second  grade,  in  the 
foregoing  aud  in  grammatical  analysis,  physiology,  physical  geogra- 
phy, and  elementary  algebra;  for  the  &rst  grade,  in  those  branches  men- 
tioned and  in  higher  algebra,  uatnral  philosophy,  and  geometry.  A 
thinl  grade  oertifieate  entitles  the  holder  to  teach  for  saoh  a  period  as 
may  be  mentioned  in  it,  not  exceeding  a  year,  and  may  be  limited  to  a 
specified  town  or  school  district.  A  second  grade  certificate  entitles 
the  holder  to  te^h  in  any  town  of  the  superintendent  district  in  which 
it  was  issued,  and  is  in  force  one  year.  A  first  grade  certificate  is  of 
the  same  force  and  of  two  years'  duration. 

Bach  county  superintendent,  under  the  advice  and  direction  of  the 
State  superintendent,  establishes  for  his  district  the  standard  of  attain- 
ment in  each  branoh  of  study  which  must  be  reached  by  each  applicant 
before  receiving  a  certificate  of  either  grade.  If  any  applicant  is  refused 
a  certificate  he  may  appeal  to  the  State  superintendent 

State  certificates  are  granted  by  the  State  superiuteudetvt  \j^  \^^*»^ 
1:^286 3  -^fik 
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I)er80D8  who  bring  snch  evidence  of  good  moral  character  and  experi- 
ence and  success  in  teaching  as  he  may  reqaire,  and  who  pass  an  ex- 
amination before  three  persons  appointed  by  him.  It  is  proposed  that, 
instead  of  receiving  promiscuous  recommendations,  ^^  a  blank  be  pre- 
pared with  questions  searching  into  the  applicant's  professional  and 
personal  worth  to  hold  a  State  certificate,  and  such  blank  be  sent  to 
persons  acquainted  with  the  applicants,  with  the  request  to  fill  and  re- 
turn to  the  State  superintendent;  and  such  answers  have  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  success  of  the  applicant^.''  The  examinations  have 
usually  been  held  once  a  year  at  one  place,  but  will  hereafter  be  held 
at  separate  places  at  the  same  time,  each  examiner  conducting  one  ex- 
amination, sending  the  answers  to  the  others  for  marking,  and  meeting 
as  soon  as  convenient  to  decide  upon  merits.  A  limited  certificate 
qualifies  a  person  to  teach  in  any  public  school  in  the  State  for  five 
years,  and  is  given  to  persons  of  three  terms'  experience  passing  an  ex- 
amination in  mental  philosophy  and  English  literature  and  the  studies 
required  for  a  first  grade  county  certificate,  and  also  to  such  persons 
as  have  completed  the  elementary  course  in  a  normal  school  and  taught 
successfully  one  year.  An  unlimited  State  certificate  is  valid  through- 
out the  State  during  the  life  of  the  holder.  It  is  given  to  teachers  of 
three  years'  experience  who  pass  an  examination  in  such  studies  as  may 
be  prescribed,  including  those  required  for  a  limited  certificate.  The 
extra  studies  prescribed  are  botany,  zoology,  geology,  political  economy, 
and  general  history.  Such  certificates  are  granted  also  to  graduates 
fh>m  the  full  normal  course  after  a  year's  successful  service  and  to 
graduates  of  Wisconsin  colleges  and  universities  after  sixteen  months' 
successful  experience. — (School  law.) 
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QUE8TIO>'S  USED   AT  THE  STATE  TEACHERS'  EXAMINA- 
TIONS  IN  ILLINOIS  AND  KANSAS,  1880. 

EXAMINATIONS  FOR  STATE  CERTIFICATES,  ILLINOIS,  1880. 

READING. 

[The  numbers  in  parentheses  indicate  credits  for  fall  answers.] 

1.  (10).  Copy  the  following:  butpnt  in  place  of  each  query  mark  a  representatiTe 
of  the  sound  cognate  to  that  of  the  letter  above  or  below  the  query  mark.  How  does 
a  knowledge  of  the  cognate  relations  of  letters  aid  in  teaching  reading? 

p:  t:  j :  t:  v:  f :  z:  f 
T:  d  :  f  :k:  f :  th:  f :  sh. 

2.  (10).  What  is  meant  by  ''c  soft^'f  <*g  soft^f  Give  the  rule  for  c  and  ^,  with 
exceptions.    When  should  tion  be  pronounced  »hun  f 

3.  (10).  What  is  the  *'  word  method"  of  teaching  children  to  readf  The  ''phonio 
method" f  Mention  a  distiuct  claim  that  is  set  up  for  each;  an  objection  urged 
against  each. 

4.  (10).  Name  four  leading  defects  of  reading  as  heard  in  the  schools;  also  name 
an  aid  in  removing  each  of  these  defects. 

5.  (10).  Give  the  derivation  of  five  of  the  following  words:  mormauif  oamivan>u9f 
dodUf  grtiduaUj  legislate,  cereal j  astrologer ,  principle, 

6.  (5).  Compare  the  degrees  of  force  required  on  the  different  uses  of  that  in  the 
sentence  **  All  that  look  for  that  result  forget  that  the  world  moves." 

7.  (30).  Define  dubiaue,  fragile,  allege,  deliquesce,  dissemble,  incarnate,  council,  plaeaie^ 
mediocrity,  feint,  erratic,  insidious,  counsel,  prophecy ;  give  two  meanings  of  essay,  affeet, 
precedent, 

8.  (16).  Syllabicate  the  following  words,  mark  the  primary  accent,  and  indicate 
(by  macron  or  other  fit  sign)  the  sound  of  the  accented  vowel :  inquiry,  acoHmaied^ 
misconstrue,  estquieitCy  irrejragable,  museum  fmischierous,  precedence,  communist,  peremptory, 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.*  When  it  is  1  P.  M.  in  long.  38^  15'  22''  E.,  what  time  is  it  in  long.  eS^  2&  39'^ 
W.  f    Explain  the  work. 

2.  How  many  half  eagles,  each  weighing  5  pwt.  9  gr.  and  made  of  gold  ^  pure,  are 
equivalent  to  1,000  English  soxereigns,  each  weighing  5  pwt.  3.274  gr.  and  made  of 
gold  \l  puref    Perform  by  analysis  and  show  work. 

11  .   7  11       7 

3.  15 "T 23  =  what f    -^  X  iw  =  what  f    Give  analysis  of  each. 

4.  Troy  weight.  Add  2  lbs.  Of  oz. ;  1|  lbs. ;  12.68  pwt. ;  11  oz.  13  pwt. ;  19i  grs. ; 
I  lb. ;  \i  oz. ;  J  pwt. 

5.  Date  of  note  April  10,  1844.    Prin.  |2,4C0.     Rate  of  int.  8^.     Indorsements : 
Aug.  20,  1845— 1840.    Dec.  26,  1847— 1235.20.     May  2, 1848— fltOOO.    Wb».\.^TM^  ^^^ 
Aug.  20,  1849  f    Show  all  the  work. 
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0.  How  many  kindA  of  problemn  are  there  in  oommisHion  t  Oive  and  perform  a 
problem  illuntrating  each  kind. 

7.  What  is  the  differt*nce  between  the  compound  intereet  (compound  annually)  and 
the  annual  interest  at  7\%  on  $428.50  for  4  yrs.  6  moe.  12  days  t    Show  all  work. 

4.  By  proportion.  If  Id  pi  pen,  each  delivering  6  gal.  per  minute,  fill  a  cistern  in  % 
b.  16  min.,  how  many  pipee,  each  delivering  90  gaL  per  minute,  will  fill  a  cistern  7^ 
times  as  large  as  the  first  in  3  hr.  24  min.T 

9.  Define  ratio,  complex,  fraction,  0.  C.  D.,  average  of  accounts,  decimal  fraction. 

10.  The  G.  C.  D.  is  the  product  of  what!  The  L.  C.  M.  is  the  product  of  wh»tf 
What  does  the  inverted  divisor  show  f  Why  do  you  point  off  numbers  in  the  extrac- 
tion of  roots  ?    What  is  the  meaning  of:  and  of: :  in  proportion  f 

GRAMMAR. 

[The  number  in  parenthest^s  in«licates  the  credit  that  will  be  given  if  the  queetion  ia 

fnlly  answered.] 

1.  (10).  Show  fully  the  officio  of  the  underlined  worda  in  the  sentence:  The  moaieiii 
my  business  t«  arranged  I  must  set  abomi  making  yon  my  ol^rk, 

t.  (15).  To  what  phrase  is  each  of  the  following  words  equivalent?  There,  hiiker^ 
fpkenoe.  There  are  six  other  words  kindred  to  theae;  write  them.  Remark  on  the 
iiifrequency  of  some  of  these. 

3.  (15).  Correct  the  following,  giving  reasons: 

a.  "Let  each  esteem  others  better  than  themselves. ** 

b,  "Two  nouns,  when  they  oome  together  and  do  not  signify  the  same  thing,  the 

former  must  be  in  the  posseesive  case." 
e.  "It  is  not  me  that  he  is  angry  with.^ 
d.  "  I  fear  we  will  have  rain.^ 
0.  "His  wrath  wiU  consume  ye.'* 

4.  (20).  Analyze: 

"  Spake  full  well  in  language  quaint  and  olden. 
One  who  dwelleth  by  the  castled  Rhine, 
When  he  called  the  flowers,  so  blue  and  golden. 
Stars,  that  in  earth's  Armament  do  shine." 

5.  (10).  What  is  the  special  use  of  mime,  thine^  du>.t  Complete  the  list,  in  both  nnm- 
1>i;r8.  Remark  on  the  word  whereon  and  its  oIauso  in  the  aentenoe :  *^  1  know  a  bank 
whereon  the  wild  thyme  grows." 

0.  (15).  Describe  and  exemplify  five  uses  of  wh<U, 

7.  (15).  Remark  on  ellipsee  with  as  and  than.  Use  each  of  the  following  words  aa 
an  adverb,  then  as  a  connective  :  yet,  then,  wken^  otherwiee, 

OROORAPHT. 

1.  Define  an  axis,  latitude,  an  isthmus,  a  promontory,  a  strait.  Oive  an  example 
for  each  of  the  last  three. 

8.  Bound  fully  Illinois  and  describe  its  surface. 

3.  Name,  iu  ordt>r,  the  States  bounded  by  the  Hiasissippi  River,  and  name  the  chief 
oities  on  its  banks. 

4.  Give  the  branches  of  the  Illinois  River  and  name  the  chief  towns  on  ita  banka. 

5.  Name  five  famous  volcanoes,  and  tell  where  each  is  situated. 

6.  Describe  the  silvas  of  South  America. 

7.  What  is  a  continent  T    Name  the  six  oontinents  in  the  order  of  their  sise. 

8.  What  bodies  of  water  would  yon  pass  over  in  making  a  voyage  firom  Chicago  to 
0t.  Petersburg  f    Near  what  great  cities  would  yon  pass  f 

9.  What  countries  produce  large  quantities  of  oottonf  Tea?  Silk?  Sagarf  Winef 

10.  What  changes  did  the  Franoo-Pnuaian  war  make  in  the  map  of  Eoropef 
36 
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TUKORT  AKD  ART  OP  TEACBING. 

1.  What  are  the  porposes  of  a  pablio  school  and  bow  are  these  best  secured  T 

2.  Name  the  advantages  of  a  system  of  pnbHo  schools ;  of  parochial  or  religious 
denominational  schools ;  of  private  schools. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  organization  of  a  school  t 

4.  What  is  the  value  of  examinations  at  stated  times  and  what  is  the  best  method  of 
conducting  them  f 

5.  What  diiferences,  if  any,  should  be  made  in  conducting  recitations  and  giving 
instruction  in  primary  and  in  advanced  classes  f 

6.  Give  a  description  of  the  methods  of  oonduoting  recitations;  as,  the  memoriter, 
topical,  catechetical,  and  others,  if  you  think  of  any.    Which  is  best,  and  your  reaeouH  f 

7.  What  can  a  teacher  do  to  secure  and  promote  health  and  physical  culture,  as 
well  as  social  and  moral  culture,  among  his  scholars  f 

8.  What  are  the  reasons  for  the  State's  requirement  of  certain  qualifications,  literary 
and  moral,  in  persons  seeking  to  become  teachers?  What  should  be  the  minimum  of 
these  qualifications? 

9.  How  far  shonld  the  text  be  followed  in  recitations  and  how  can  a  teacher  ascftr- 
ti^in  that  his  pupils  have  learned  the  lesson  f 

10.  State,  with  reasons  in  brief,  your  opinion  of  the  practice  of  giving  daily  gnMles 
for  recitations,  and  of  averages  summed  up.  Also  gi  vo  your  opinion  of  percentages  of 
absence  and  tardiuess. 

UNITED  8TATB8  HISTORY. 

t.  Give  a  brief  aooonnt  of  the  settlement  of  Plymouth. 

2.  When  and  by  whom  was  each  of  the  thirteen  original  Colonies  settled  f 

3.  Give  the  chief  causes  of  the  Revolution. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  HiU. 

r>.  Si^y  what  you  can  about  the  '^Articles  of  Confederation." 

6.  Give  a  list  of  the  Presidents  previous  to  1836,  in  order,  with  dates. 

7.  Mention  the  chief  battles  in  the  war  with  Mexico. 

8.  Say  what  you  can  about  the  thirteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

9.  Say  what  you  can  alnxit  *•*  Mason  &  Dixon*s  line.'' 
10.  Say  what  you  can  about  Andrew  Jackson. 

ALGEBRA. 

1.  I>e(iue  algebra,  e(|uation,  series,  reciprocal,  pennntation. 

2.  Domoustrat>e  that  x»  -f-  y»  is  divisible  by  x  -|-  y  when  it  is  odd. 

3.  Factor  7x«  —  12x  +  5.     Show  work. 

a  +  x    ,    a  —  X 

4.  Simplify*":^  _  *+A     Show  work. 

^    "^  a-f  X  _  a  — X 

a  — X        a4-x 

5.  If  A  does  a  piece  of  work  in  10  days  whii^h  A  aud  B  together  can  do  in  7  days, 
how  Long  would  it  take  B  to  do  it  aUme  f 

6.  Extract  the  cube  root  of-> 

x» -  9x6-f-  39x»  - 99x8 -f  156x'^  -  I44x  -f  64.     Show  work. 


7.  In  the  equation,  x -f-a  =  /^a^-f-x  V'b^-l-x  ,  x=  what! 

8.  Write  the  forms  of  the  two  roots  in  each  of  the  following  equations : 

(o)x«-|-px  =  q;  (6)  x«  — px  =  q;  (o)x«-f  px=  -q;  (d)x«-px  =  — q. 

9.  Expand,  by  the  binomial  formula,  (1  -f  x^)^. 

10.  Derive  the  formula  for  the  sum  of  the  terms  of  an  arithmetical  progressioii,  the 
first  term,  the  last  term,  and  number  of  terms  being  given. 

XttSAY. 

Subject:  "Death  and  funeral  of  Abraham  Lincoln.*' 

■5\ 
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GEOMETRY. 

[The  number  in  parenthefles  indicates  the  credit  that  will  be  given  if  the  qnetition  is 

fully  answered.  ] 

1.  (10).  Define  pUinet  perpendioulaff  perimeter,  tHacrihed  angle,  sector  of  a  circle, 

2.  (25).    Complete  the  following  and  prove : 

''If  from  a  point  without  a  straight  line,  a  perpendicular  be  let  fall  on  that  line 
and  oblique  lines  be  drawn  to  different  points  in  the  same  line  ; 

1.  The  perpendicular  will  be 

2.  Any  two  oblique  lines  that  meet  the  giveu  line  at  equal 

8.  Of  any  two  oblique  lines,  that  which " 

3.  (20).  ''Through  three  given  poiuts  not  in  the  same  straight  line,  one  circum- 
ference of  a  circle  can  be  made  to  pass,  and  but  one.''    Prove. 

4.  (20).  '*If  a  straight  line  be  drawn  in  a  triangle  parallel  to  one  of  the  sides,  it 
will  divide  the  other  two  sides  proportionally.''    Prove. 

5.  (20).  Write  all  you  can  in  fifteen  minutes  of  the  meaning  and  derivation  of  the 
formula  ttR^. 

6.  (5).  Define  each  of  the  ''three  round  bodies."     Give  the  rule  for  finding  the 
Yolume  of  each. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  is  a  zone  f    How  many  degrees  wide  is  the  temperate  zone  ?    The  torrid 
zone  f    On  what  condition  would  the  temperate  zone  be  10^  wide  f 

2.  Give  briefly,  but  clearly,  as  many  reasons  as  you  can  for  believing  that  the 
earth  is  flattened  at  the  poles. 

3.  Explain  the  tides  as  fully  as  you  can. 

4.  Why  are  the  days  longer  in  the  summer  than  in  the  winter  f    E  xplaiu  clearly. 

5.  Describe  the  Appalachian  mountain  system. 
().  Describe  briefly  the  Highlands  of  Asia. 

7.  What  can  yon  say  about  volcanoes  f 

8.  Describe  fully  the  monsoons. 

9.  Describe  the  rains  in  the  tropics. 

10.  Tell  all  you  can  about  the  Gulf  Stream. 

SCHOOL  LAW. 

1.  State  fully  the  condition  that  must  be  complied  with  before  one  can  make  a  valid 
contract  to  teach  a  public  school  operated  under  the  general  school  law. 

2.  What  facts  must  the  schedule  show  ?    State  the  law  regulating  the  keeping,  the 
delivery,  and  the  filing  of  scbeduleH. 

3.  Upon  what  conditions  may  pupils  of  lawful  school  age,  residing  in  one  district, 
have  free  tuition  in  another  district  ? 

4.  When  do  teachers'  orders  begin  to  draw  interest,  and  for  what  time  can  interest 
on  them  be  collected  ? 

r>.  What  authority  of  law,  if  any,  is  there  for  teaching  algebra  in  the  public  schools? 

6.  For  what  purposes  and  to  what  extent  are  school  directors  authorized  by  law  to 
levy  taxes  f 

7.  For  what  purposes  and  upon  what  conditions  may  directors  borrow  money  T 

8.  What  school  officers  by  law  hold  the  title  to  school -houses  and  school  sites  f 

9.  Give  the  most  import>ant  of  the  duties  of  the  county  superiutendont  of  schools; 
three  of  the  township  treasurer. 

10.  Name  the  various  sources  of  the  revenue  provided  by  law  for  the  support  of 
the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

BOTANY. 

1.  Define  an  embryo,  and  state  the  functions  of  each  of  its  parts. 

2.  What  is  a  stolon  ?    A  sucker?    An  herb  ?    Illustrate. 
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3.  Name  the  parts  of  an  exogenous  stem,  from  centre  to  circumference. 

4.  State  four  ways  of  telling  an  endogenous  plant. 

5.  Distinguish  between  the  natural  and  artificial  systems  in  the  classification  of 
plants. 

6.  When  does  a  plantlet  become  a  t>Iant  and  an  OTule  a  seed  ? 

7.  Through  what  parts  of  an  exogenous  stem  does  the  sap  move  in  its  upward  course? 
in  its  downward  course f*   What  is  the  character  of  the  sap  in  each  case? 

8.  Explain  the  following  terms:  *' Calyx  inferior,"  " central  placentae,"  '' stigma 
sessile,"  '*  stamens  epipetalous." 

9.  Give  botanical  names  for  five  orders  of  plants  and  name  two  species  for  each 
order. 

10.  State  the  leading  characteristics  of  labiat»  and  compositie. 

CHEMISTRY. 

1.  Define  molecule,  element,  acid. 

2.  Show  the  symbolic  uniting  of  any  five  compounds,  and  give  the  molecular  weight 
of  each. 

3.  In  what  way  would  you  liberate  hydrogen  f  Show  the  chemical  equation  and 
the  reaction. 

4.  How  produce  the  musical  flame  f    Explain. 

5.  What  is  soda  water  f    Explain  its  preparation. 

6.  Of  what  is  the  air  composed  f  How  show  its  ana  lysis  f  How  m'uch  of  each  gas 
in  100  parts  f 

7.  Explain  the  formation  of  iron  rust,  carbonic  acid,  chalk. 

H.  What  compounds  are  most  unstable  f    Give  three  illustrations. 

9.  Show  the  symbolic  writing  for  water.  Statue  the  relative  amount  of  each  gas  by 
weight  and  by  volume.    Say  what  you  can  of  the  value  of  water  to  work  in  chemistry. 

10.  In  the  burning  of  a  candle  state  what  processes  belong  to  philosophy  and  what 
to  (themistry.    What  i)roduct«  are  foiined  ? 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Describe  the  hip  joint. 

2.  Describe  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  liver. 

3.  Explain  the  phenomena  of  suffocation. 

4.  What  are  the  functions  ot  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands? 

5.  Describe  the  course  of  a  sound  wave  through  the  ear,  mentioning  the  structures 
aflVjcted  by  it. 

fi.  Describe  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach. 
7.  Explain  the  digestion  and  final  use  of  starchy  food. 

«8.  W^hat  substances  are  normally  excreted  by  the  skin  ?    By  the  lungs  ? 
V.  Define  *' reflex  action,"  *' secretion."    Give  examples  of  each. 
10.  Mention  some  of  the  dangers  due  to  organic  impurities  in  drinking  water. 

ZOOLOGY. 

1.  Describe  the  difi'erent  forms  of  the  nervous  systems  of  animals. 

2.  Describe  briefly  the  principal  modifications  of  the  anterior  extremities  of  verte- 
brates. 

3.  Describe  the  principal  forms  of  locomotor  apparatus  among  mollusks. 

4.  Give  the  general  and  the  minute  anatomy  of  any  fish. 

.^.  Write  an  outline  of  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  classes  and  orders  of  ver- 
tebrates. 

G.  Write  what  you  can  of  the  classification  of  any  shark  and  of  any  star  fish,  defin- 
ing two  of  the  groups  to  which  each  is  assigned. 

7.  What  are  the  leading  differences  and  resemblances  between  a  crawfish  and  a 
grasshopper  ? 
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8.  Briefly  deeoribe  aoy  protoeoan. 

9.  Define  **  homology,''  "parthenogenesis,''  ''natural  selection."  What  constitiitAB 
the  scientlfto  name  of  an  animal  f    By  whom  is  it  generally  given? 

10.  Give  an  outline  of  the  development  of  any  animal. 

ASTRONOMY. 

1.  What  is  astronomical  latitude f  The  eolipticf  An  equinox?  A  nodet  Aai> 
mnthf 

8.  At  London,  51 1^  N.  lat.,  how  many  degrees  below  the  northern  horiion  is  the  san 
at  midnight  on  June  21  f    Explain  by  a  figure. 

3.  In  how  many  days  does  the  sun  make  one  revolution  on  its  axis!  How  is  tfaia 
determined? 

4.  How  many  years  would  an  express  train,  travelling  without  cessation  at  the  rate 
of  30  miles  an  hour,  require  to  pass  from  the  earth  to  the  sun  ?    Show  work. 

&.  Which  is  the  largest  planet?  Which  has  the  most  moons  ?  Which  travels  most 
rapidly  ?  Which  is  the  most  distant  from  the  earth  f  Which  approaches  nearest  to 
the  earth? 

6.  Do  we  ever  see  Venus  at  midnight  ?    Explain  fully. 

7.  What  is  meant  by  the  ''  precession  of  the  equinoxes  "  ?  What  are  some  of  the  lucmt 
important  effects  of  this  movement  ? 

8.  What  is  a  '*  leap  year  "  ?    How  often  does  leap  year  occur  ?    State  exactly. 

9.  Describe  as'  fully  as  you  can  the  constellation  Orion. 

10.  State  as  many  facta  as  you  can  about  comets. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

1.  Define  natural  philosophy,  momentum,  elasticity,  gravitation.  GKve  the  atomio 
theory. 

2.  Give  the  laws  of  gravity. 

A,  wt.  7|  1  l>s. ,  is  8    ft.  from  C. 

B,  wt.  3|  lbs.,  is  4^  ft.  from  C. 

A's  attraction  for  C  is  what  part  of  B'h  ?    Show  work. 
^  Why  is  it  impossible  to  invent  a  **  perpetual  motion "  machine  ?    What  is  the 
depth  to  which  a  suction  pump  will  work  ?    Why  ? 

4.  Explain  the  construction  and  use  of  the  barometer. 

5.  How  great  a  pressure  is  produced  by  a  Hunter's  screw,  the  power  being  50  lbs., 
the  circumference  of  the  circle  in  which  the  power  moves  being  75  inches,  the  threada 
of  the  larger  screw  being  |  an  inch  apart  and  of  the  smaller  screw  i^of  an  inch  apart, 
33|  per  cent,  being  deducted  for  friction  ?    Show  work. 

6.  Explain  the  use  of  salt  in  freezing  ice  cream. 

7.  Describe  the  two  kinds  of  steam  engines.  ^P 

8.  Describe  the  spectroscope. 

9.  Give  the  laws  of  vibrations  of  cords. 

K).  Explain  an  ordinary  telegraphic  instrument. 

QUESTIONS  USED  AT  THE  KANSAS  STATE  TEACHERS'  EXAMINATION,  IBcJO. 

(METHOePY  AND  ORTHOGRAPHY,  INCLUDING  THB  ANALYSIS,  DERIVATION,  AND  STRUCT- 
URE OF  WORDS. 

(Sixty  minutes,) 

1.  (a)  Define  othoepy.  (6)  What  is  an  elementary  sound?  (c)  Define  vocal,  sub* 
vooal,  and  aspirate  sounds. 

9.  Make  a  table  containing  the  representatives  of  the  vowel  sounds  of  our  language 
as  given  by  Webster,  and  parse  orthographically  the  following  words :  straight,  cvom- 
promise,  exaggerate. 
40 
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3.  Qiye  the  orthographic  rale  applicable  in  the  foimation  of  each  of  the  following 
words :  inferring,  salable,  peaceable. 

4.  Define  simple,  oompoand,  derivative,  and  primitive  words,  and  give  an  example 
of  each. 

5.  Oatline  yoar  methods  of  teaching  orthogra|»hy  (a)  to  primary  elaaees;  (5)  to  in- 
termediate olasses;  (e)  to  advanced  classes. 

(Nora.— Bttob  of  the  abore  ^estioiw  will  be  eetimated  ae  10  per  oeat.  The  remaining  GO  per  cent, 
will  be  graded  from  the  manoecripte  eabmitted.  J 

RKABING. 

(Sixty  mittuUB.) 

1.  An  exercise  in  reproduction,  after  making  a  carefal  examination  of  a  short  selec- 
tion. 

2.  Define  absolnte  and  antithetic  emphasis,  and  give  examples  of  each. 

3.  Constmct  a  simple  commencing  series,  and  mark  that  member  which  shonld  have 
the  falling  inflection. 

4.  Give  your  method  of  conducting  a  recitation  in  the  Second  Reader,  incloding 
summoning  the  class,  position,  holding  books,  reading,  correction  of  errors,  testing 
the  papiPs  comprehension  of  the  text,  and  assignment  of  the  next  lesson. 

5.  Give  the  ends  to  be  secured  in  teaching  reading  to  advanced  classes,  and  state 
what  you  require  in  the  preparation  of  the  lessons  of  such  classes. 

(NOTB. — In  addition  io  tbeabOTe,  for  written  examiuation,  there  will  be  an  oral  exeroiae,  which  wiU 
be  considered  of  equal  valae  in  p^ading.] 

BELBCnOIl  VOB  BKADINO  AMD  RMPKOOUCTION. 

**  Rome,  in  ite  origin,  was  a  mere  municipality,  a  corporation.  In  Italy,  around 
Rome,  we  find  nothing  but  cities — no  country  places,  no  villages.  The  country  waa 
cultivated,  but  not  peopled.  The  proprietors  dwelt  in  cities.  If  we  follow  the  his- 
tory of  Rome  we  find  that  she  founded  or  conquered  a  host  of  cities.  It  was  with 
cities  she  fought,  it  was  with  cities  she  treat-ed,  into  cities  she  sent  colonies.  In  Gaul 
itnd  Spain  we  meet  with  nothing  but  cities;  the  country  around  is  marsh  and  forest. 
In  the  monuments  left  us  of  ancient  Rome,  we  find  great  roads  extending  from  city  to 
city ;  but  the  thousands  of  little  by-paths  now  intersecting  every  part  of  the  country 
were  unknown.  Neither  do  we  find  traces  of  the  immense  number  of  churches,  caslles, 
oouutry  seats,  and  villages  which  were  spread  all  over  the  country  during  the  middle 
ages.  The  only  bequests  of  Rome  consist  of  vast  monuments  impressed  with  munici- 
pal character,  destined  for  a  numerous  population  crowded  into  a  single  spot.  A  mu- 
nicipal corporation  like  Rome  might  be  able  to  conquw  the  world;  but  it  was  a  much 
more  difficult  task  to  mould  it  into  one  compact  body," —OwizoVs  History  of  CiPtUzation 
in  Europe. 

KXQLI8H  GRAMMAR  AND  OOMPOSITION. 

( One  hundred  and  fifty  minuteg. )  ^ 

1.  Make  a  list  of  ten  words  deiived  from  the  root  preaSf  and  incorporate  eaeh  in  a 
sentence. 

2.  Define  ''adverbial  elements,**  and  write  a  sentence  containing  one  of  the  first, 
one  of  the  second,  and  one  of  the  third  class. 

3.  Give  the  principal  parts  and  the  meaning  of  the  verbs  sit  and  set,  he  and  lay,  and 
state  the  more  common  errors  in  the  use  of  each.  Give  examples  to  illustrate  the  cor- 
rect use  of  these  words. 

4.  Are  both  of  the  expressions  "If  I  was''  and  ''If  I  were"  correct?  If  so,  how 
do  they  differ  in  senw,  and  when  shonld  each  be  usedf 

5.  Incorporate  each  of  the  active  infinitives  and  participles  of  the  verb  to  reoUe  in  a 
sentence.     How  do  you  parse  infinitives  and  participles  f 

6.  In  personified  objiects,  when  is  the  masculine  gender  preferred?  When  the  femi- 
nine? 

7.  Write  a  letter  to  the  State  board  of  education,  making  a  formal  application  for 
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»  State  cerUficAte,  and  giving  such  information  a«  you  think  will  be  to  your  advan- 
tage. 

6.  Copy  the  following,  making  use  of  the  proper  capital  letters  and  punctuation 
marks: 

Alone  alone  and  every  step  the  mist  thickens  around  me  on  these  mountain  tracks 
to  lose  ones  way  thev  say  is  sometimes  death  what  ho  halloo  no  tongue  replies  to  me 
I  dare  not  stop  the  cfay  though  not  half  run  is  not  less  sure  to  end  his  course  and  night 
will  soon  come  wrapped  in  most  appalling  fear  i  dare  not  stop  nor  dare  i  yet  proceed 
begirt  with  hidden  danger  if  i  take  this  hand  it  carries  mc  still  deeper  into  the  wild 
and  savage  solitudes  id  shun  where  once  to  faint  with  hunger  is  to  die  if  this  it  leads 
me  to  the  precipice  whose  brink  with  fatal  horror  rivets  liim  that  treads  upout  till 
drunk  with  fear  he  reels  into  the  gaping  void  and  headlong  down  plunges  to  still 
more  hideous  death  cursed  slaves  to  let  me  wander  from  them  ho  halloo  my  voice 
sonnds  weaker  to  mine  ear  ive  not  the  strength  to  call  i  had  and  tbrough  my  limbs 
cold  tremor  runs  and  sickening  faintness  seizes  on  my  heart  o  heaven^ave  mercy  on 
me. 

INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING. 

{Sixtjf  minutes.) 

Draw  with  hard  pencil  upon  firm  paper  and  with  free  haud,  without  measurement, 
•iming  at  synunetrical  arrangement — 

1.  A  square  with  an  inscribed  circle  whose  radius  is  one  inch. 

2.  A  rhoQibus  within  a  rectangle  two  by  three  inches. 

3.  A  leaf  upon  a  tablet,  corresponding  in  size  to  other  figures. 

4.  A  five-cornered  star  within  a  hexagon. 

GKOORAPnY. 

(One  hundred  and  txceniy  minutes.) 

1.  Describe  five  of  the  largest  rivers  on  the  globe. 

2.  Bonnd  the  German  Empire,  and  locate  the  capital  and  four  other  large  cities. 

3.  Give  the  physical  features  of  North  America  in  the  following  sections:  (a)  North 
of  the  line  of  the  Great  Lakes;  (h)  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  south  of  the  Great 
Lakes;  (c)  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Bio  Grande;  (d)  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande. 

4.  Give  the  principal  mining  regions  of  North  America  in  which  are  found  either 
coal,  iron,  lead,  oil,  silver,  or  gold. 

5.  What  industries  predominate  (a)  in  New  Englaudf  {b)  in  the  Gulf  States?  (c)  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley?  (d)  on  the  Pacific  Slope? 

PUY8IOLOGY. 

(Ninety  minutes.) 

1.  Give  composition  of  the  bones;  the  mnscles. 

2.  Draw  a  section  of  tli^  skin;  name  and  describe  the  parts  and  give  the  functions 
of  each. 

3.  Name  the  organs  essential  to  the  production  of  8i)eech.  Give  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  lar;^*ux  and  its  accompanying  vocal  organs. 

4.  Why  and  how  does  fear  afiect  the  action  of  the  heart?    Anger? 

5.  How  and  where  is  the  heat  of  the  body  generated?  How  regulated?  Give  all 
the  poisons  you  can,  and  their  antidotes. 

KNTOMOLOGY. 

(Sixty  minutes.) 

1.  What  is  an  insect?    Brie6y  define  each  order. 

2.  Describe  the  several  stages  in  each  of  the  two  principal  forms  of  metamorphosis. 

3.  Give  the  habits  of  two  species  of  insects  injuring  crops  in  Kansas  and  of  two 
Species  injuring  growing  fruit  trees  or  fruit. 

4.  Describe  fully  the  habits  of  some  insect  parasitic  upon  an  injurious  species. 

5.  Of  what  use  to  plants  are  insects?    Give  examples. 

42 
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QEOLOGY. 

(Sixty  nUnutet.) 

1.  Name  and  describe  the  principal  minerals  of  interest  in  agriculture. 

2.  Locate  the  prominent  coal  formations  of  Kansas,  and  describe  the  coal  of  each. 

3.  Give  in  vertical  section  the  rock  formations  of  Kansas. 

4.  Give  the  classification  of  soils,  and  account  for  their  formation. 

5.  Give  the  physical  characteristics  of  soils  affecting  fertility. 

ARITHMETIC. 

(One  hundred  and  eighty  minutee,) 

1.  Write  sixty-one  million  and  sixty-one  miJlionths,  giving  the  principles  of  nota- 
tion by  which  you  kuow  the  work  to  be  correct. 

2.  Find  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  272,  344,  and  48,  giving  reasons  for  the 
process. 

3.  Illustrate  by  examples  addition  and  subtraction  of  fractions,  explaining  the 
necessity  of  reduction  to  a  common  denominator. 

4.  Analyze  the  process  of  dividing  one  fraction  by  another,  so  as  to  prove  the  usual 
method  correct. 

5.  Illustrate  and  explain  the  rules  for  placing  the  decimal  point  in  multiplication 
and  division. 

6.  How  many  cans,  each  holding  one  gallon  and  a  pint,  can  be  filled  from  five  bar- 
rels of  oil,  allowing  one  per  cent,  for  waste? 

7.  Give  the  essential  elements  of  percentage,  and  show  its  numerous  applications. 

8.  Illustrate  the  difference  between  simple,  annual,  and  compound  interest  upon  a 
note  of  your  own  making. 

9.  A  uot>e  of  $1,000  is  discounted  at  the  bank  for  sixty  days,  and  the  proceeds  are  in- 
vested in  stock  at  90  per  cent.,  paying  semiannual  dividends  of  8  per  cent.  What 
are  the  profits? 

10.  What  time  is  it  when  the  hands  of  the  clock  are  together  between  4  and  5  P.  M.  ? 

BOOK-KEEPING. 

(One  hundred  and  twenty  minutes.) 

1.  Define  (a)  book-keeping, (6)  single  entry,  (c)  double  entry,  (d)  day  book,  (e) ledger. 

2.  Writ«  forms  for  (a)  negotiable  note  of  hand,  (b)  receipt  for  goods  delivered  by 
agent,  (c)  receipt  for  cash  payment. 

3.  Form  a  day  book  account  of  Dr.  and  Cr.  with  John  Doe,  and  describe  the  process 
of  carrying  this  account  through  the  usual  forms  of  book-keeping. 

4.  In  what  particulars  does  '^bank  paper'^  difier  from  a  "note  of  hand?'' 

5.  Describe  a  ^'balance  sheet.'' 

AIX3EBRA. 

(One  hundred  and  twenty  minutes.) 

1.  Define  coefficienty  exponent^  radical ^  equation. 

2.  Find  the  value  of  unknown  quantities  in  the  examples: 

^'^>       3  (25  x«— 49)  ^  3      69 


(c)     ^-«f  =  2x-40.aud^^"+f  =  40-f 


^ 
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3.  GiTe  ibe  methods  andralwi  for  elimination. 

4.  Clear  from  radioale,  Uie  following  examples : 

^•^•a-hv^b         ^*^  VW"a»o»        ^^^  >/54~a«"+9"^ 

Note. —  The  following  are  added  for  a  five  years'  certificate: 

5.  The  area  of  a  reetaogalar  plat  is  560  square  rods  and  the  length  exceeds  the 
breadth  by  8  rods.    Find  length  and  breadth. 

6.  The  som  of  the  two  digits  expressing  a  certain  nnmber  is  10.  If  the  product  of 
these  digits  be  inoreased  by  40,  the  result  will  be  i-epresented  by  the  digits  in  reyerse 
order. 

UNmU)  STATES   UISTORY  AND  CONSTITUTION. 

{Ninety  minii(e«.) 

1.  Give  the  place,  tiiDe,  and  some  important  event  in  the  first  permanent  Baropean 
settlement  of  Florida^  of  Virginia,  of  New  York,  of  Massaohnsetts. 

2.  Describe  the  last  deeisi ye  battle  between  the  laud  forces  iu  the  war  for  independ- 
ence. 

3.  What  international  questions  were  decided  by  the  war  of  1812-1814  f 

4.  What  were  the  prlneipal  oanses  for  the  civil  war  of  1861-1 865  f 

6.  Name  the  thirteen  original  States,  and  give  the  proper  abbreviations  for  the  re- 
maining States  and  Territories. 

6.  How  many  articles  were  embraced  in  the  Constitntion  when  first  adopted  and 
how  many  articles  haye  been  added  as  amendments  1 

7.  What  provision  is  made  in  the  Constitntion  for  (a)  a  legislative  department  of 
Government t  {b)  au  exeentive  department  of  Government  t  (r)  a  Judicial  department 
of  Government  t 

8.  Define  the  office  and  duties  of  the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

9.  Under  what  restrictions  are  new  States  admitted  into  the  Union  t 

10.  How  far  can  a  State  change  its  constitution  after  admission  f 

BOTANY. 

{Ninety  nUnatet.) 

1.  Classify  plants  according  to  the  "natural  system*'  an  far  an  the  ordus. 

2.  Describe  the  mode  of  growth  in  exogens,  in  endogens. 

3.  Explain  the  different  arrangements  of  buds  on  a  stem.  What  is  the  mathemati- 
eal  principle t  Define  sestivation,  vernation.  Name  and  illustrate  by  diagrams  the 
commonest  arrangements  of  leaves  in  buds, 

4.  What  is  a  seed  t  a  fruit  f 

5.  Classify,  giving  data  of  classification  in  each  step,  the  **  Spring  Beauty."  Sep.  2 
acute.  Cor.  with  Pet.,  5  Obov.,  Sta.  5,  Stig.  3  on  1  long  Stig.,  Caps3  valved  2 — 5  seeded 
tleshy,  early — fiowering  4,  from  tuber.  Describe  and  classify  leaves  according  to  ver- 
nation. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

{Ninety  minutee.) 

1.  Name  and  define  six  general  properties  of  matter. 

2.  Give  the  three  laws  of  falling  bodies. 

3.  Show  how  atmospheric  pressure  is  measured  and  describe  the  cisterii  barometer. 

4.  Give  the  laws  of  radiant  heat,  with  proofs. 

6.  Explain  the  appearance  of  images  in  the  ordinary  plane  mirror. 

6.  Give  the  properties  of  a  magnet  and  methods  of  magnetizing  steel. 
44 
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DIDACTICS. 

{Ninttjf  nUnutes.) 

1.  Name  four  important  modes  of  punishmeut,  and  explain  how  they  are  improper. 

2.  Describe  a  reoitation  in  reading  by  word  method. 

^,  Ontline  two  consecutive  lesions  in  beginning  grammar.    Children,  14 years  of  agei. 

4.  Name  the  order  of  the  development  of  the  faoultiee  of  the  mind. 

&.  A  teacher  should  begin  to  develop  the  reasoning  faculty  of  children  at  what  age? 

6.  What  general  law  of  development  applie«  to  all  the  facaltiesf 

7.  Upon  what  principle  are  object  lesM>us  baaed  T 
6   How  develop  the  attention  t 

9.  How  develop  the  pert^eptive  power! 

10.  Should  a  teacher  understand  mental  science  f    To  what  extent  have  you  studied 
4tf 

OBKRBAL  HI8TOKY. 

(NUicljf  minutes.) 

1.  How  did  the  civilization  of  ancient  Greece  differ  horn  that  of  Persia  t 

2.  Give  a  biographical  sketch  of  Cicero. 

3.  Who  was  Constaotine  and  what  was  the  most  notable  event  of  his  reign  f 

4.  What  wore  tlie  object  and  result  of  the  last  crusade  1 

5.  Give  the  history  of  the  Great  Charter. 

CffiOMBTRY. 

(  Nhietp  mimUes, ) 

1.  Define  the  field  covered  by  elementary  geometry. 

S«  Prove  that  if  two  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  the  oppoisite  sidee  are  also  equaL 

3.  Prove  that  an  angle  inscribed  in  a  circle  is  measured  by  half  the  arc  included 
l>etween  its  sides. 

4.  Prove  that  if  a  straight  line  be  drawn  in  any  triangle  parallel  to  one  of  the  sides 
it  will  cut  the  other  two  sides  proportionally. 

5.  Prove  that  a  circle  may  be  circuniBcribed  about  any  regular  polygon. 

6.  Prove  that  every  triangular  pyramid  is  a  third  part  of  a  triangular  priam  which 
has  the  same  base  and  the  same  altitude. 

POUTIGAI^  ROONOMY. 

(One  hmndred  and  twmUp  nUnutcB, ) 

1.  Name  the  essential  qualities  of  wealth. 

a.  Define  value. 

^  What  elements  determine  the  value  of  a  commodity  f 

4.  What  elements  determine  the  price  of  a  commodity  t 

5.  Is  money  always  capital  f 

6.  Explain  the  variation  in  the  pivohasiDg  power  of  money. 

7.  Name  the  essential  qualities  of  mon<^. 
d.  Name  the  use  of  middlemen. 

9.  Name  the  advantages  of  a  division  of  labor. 

10.  What  is  meant  by  inflating  the  oarreooy  t 

CHEMISTRY. 

(NUtetif  minufet,) 

1.  State  the  dififerenoe  between  chemistry  and  natural  philoeophy. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  what  you  consider  the  fifteen  moat  essential  pieoee  ot  apparatnn 
Ibr  a  student's  chemical  laboratory.    What  chemioal  laboratoriea  lia.T^^tk\k^\^^M^\ 
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3.  State  what  is  meant  by  the  atomic  weight  of  aD  clenieDt,  and  give  the  atomio 
weight  of  silver,  potaaainm,  sodiiiin,  and  iron. 

4.  Give  the  tests  by  which  arsenic  can  be  detected  with  certainty. 

5.  Describe  the  '*  Bessemer  process"  of  preparing  steel. 

LATIN. 

{One  hundred  and  iwentif  minutes,) 

Italia  ab  Atpibns  usqne  ad  iretam  Siculum  porrigitur  inter  mare  Tuscum  et  Adriati- 
onm.  Mnlto  longior  est  quam  latior.  In  medio  se  attolit  Appeninus  mons,  qui,  post- 
qnam  continenti  jngo  progressus  est  usqne  ad  Apuliam,  in  duos  quasi  ramos  dividitur. 

1.  Give  a  literal  translation  of  the  above. 

2.  Parse  the  proper  nouns,  giving  number,  person,  gender,  case,  and  relation. 

3.  Construe  the  finite  verbs,  and  give  mode  and  tense  of  each. 

4.  In  what  particular  does  the  Latin  subjunctive  di£fer  from  the  indicative  modef 

6.  Change  to  Latin,  ''The  army  having  been  defeated,  the  general  was  dismissed  in 
diH;race." 

6.  Define  hexameter  verse  and  mark  the  feet  in  the  following  lines : 

**  Cni  non  diotus  Hylas  puer  et  Latonia  Delosf 
*'£zpleri  mentem  nequit  ardescitque  tuando.'* 
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LETTER. 


Department  of  the  Intebiob, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  24, 1883. 
Sm :  The  manuscript  accompanyiDg  this  letter  is  an  analysis  of  recent 
facts  and  opinions  respecting  coeducation  of  the  sexes  in  three  hundred 
and  forty  towns  and  cities  of  the  United  States.    The  material  em- 
ployed has  been  contributed  by  the  school  officers  and  superintendents 
charged  with  the  management  of  i)ublic  instruction  in  those  places; 
and  the  variety  of  the  opinions  expressed  is  a  faithfnl  reflection  of  the 
differing  conditions  and  circumstances.    I  believe  that  the  newness  of 
the  testimony,  its  varied  origin,  the  careful  presentment  of  its  character- 
istics, and  the  systematic  formulation  of  its  results  render  this  paper  a 
matter  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  teaching  profession  and  the  public, 
and  I  therefore  recommend  its  publication  as  a  circular  of  information. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EA.TON, 

Commissioner. 
The  Hon.  Seobetart  of  the  Interior. 

Publication  approved. 

M.  L.  JOSLYK, 
Acting  Secretary. 
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COEDUCATION  OP  THE  SEXES  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Some  esteemed  correspondents  of  the  United  States  Bureaa  of  Edu- 
cation in  foreign  countries  have  made  inquiries  almost  at  the  same  time 
respecting  coeducation  of  the  sexes  in  American  schools.  One  of  these 
inquiries  was  specially  as  to  the  extent  to  which  coeducation  is  adopted 
and  practised  in  public  school  systems  and  another  referred  particu- 
larly to  the  prevalence  of  coeducation  in  schools  for  secondary  and 
superior  instruction,  public  and  corporate.  In  order  that  these  and 
other  inquiries  might  be  answered  as  clearly  and  concisely  as  possible, 
it  was  thought  best  to  issue  a  circular  of  inquiry  to  the  school  officers 
of  such  cities  and  towns  as  were  known  or  supposed  to  have  graded 
public  schools.  This  inquiry  comprehended  substantially  (I)  the  name 
Of  the  city;  (2)  its  schcR>l  ftgd;  (3)  enrolment  of  different  scholars  in 
October,  1882,  male,  female,  and  total ;  (4)  the  number  of  said  scholars 
in  schools  for  both  sexes,  male,  female,  and  total;  (5)  the  number  of 
years  in  which  coeducation  is  practised;  (6)  the  reasons  for  adopting  or 
preferring  the  practice  in  vogue ;  (7)  how  long  the  present  practice  has 
been  in  vogue;  and  (8)  what  change,  if  any,  is  proposed  and  the  reasons 
for  it 

It  is  obvious  that  the  object  of  this  inquiry  was  to  obtain  fresh  and 
numerous  opinions  as  much  as  it  was  to  collect  statistics.  The  progress 
of  time,  growth  in  density  of  population,  the  displacement  of  older  by 
younger  superintendents  and  school  officers,  and  change  in  other  cir- 
cumstances might  have  produced  in  a  few  years  much  more  extensive 
changes  of  thought  and  opinion  than  might  appear  in  published  reports 
and  more  general  change  of  practice  than  had  been  noticed  or  described 
by  any  one.  To  the  many  gentlemen  who  kindly  replied  to  these  ques- 
tions, the  Office  is  indebted  for  its  ability  to  present  the  material  of  this 
paper. 

To  the  foreign  friends  and  students  of  American  education,  a  word 
of  caution  before  reading  this  article  is  proffered.  "So  careful  person 
will  advise  any  people  to  adopt  laws  and  to  develop  its  life  and  customs 
in  a  special  direction,  although  another  people  has  benefited  by  those 
laws  and  customs;  the  moral  conditions  and  tendencies  of  the  com- 
munities must  be  similar  in  most  respects  in  order  to  make  the  result 
of  such  a  change  really  beneficial.  Therefore  much  caution  should  be 
exercised  by  communities  existing  under  different  conditions  in  adopt- 
ing the  American  custom  of  educating  the  sexes  together^  bec&nfiftk  ^sdc^ 
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education  is  only  a  part  of  onr  develope<l  life  and  body  of  castoms,  and 
if  separated  from  the  rest  of  oar  laws  and  castoms  might  produce  quite 
different  and  even  injurious  results. 

A  suggestion  may  not  be  out  of  place  also  to  the  many  foreign  critics 
of  our  schools  and  methods,  who,  accustomed  to  the  laws  and  customs 
of  other  countries,  are  good  enough  to  prophesy  evil  and  only  evil  of 
ours.  It  might  be  better  for  their  accuracy  if  they  understood  the  sub- 
iect  of  their  criticisim  before  talking  about  it.  They  are  particularly 
fond  of  criticising  coeducation,  of  which  at  home  they  can  know  little  or 
nothing. 

The  recital  of  the  many  customs,  habits,  and  circumstances  environing 
coeducation  of  the  sexes  in  this  country  would  be  tedious ;  only  a  few 
of  the  most  important  will  receive  a  simple  mention  here.  These  are 
the  freedom  from  State  control  of  the  ethical  and  religious  relations  of 
persons  to  one  another,  the  preponderance  of  the  male  sex  in  the  greater 
number  of  our  communities,  the  survival  or  revival  of  the  old  Teutonic 
reverence  for  women,  and  the  universal  familiarity  of  the  practice  of  co- 
education for  many  generations. 

The  <^  common  school  ^  in  the  United  States  is  and  has  been  a  <'  mixed  " 
school,  which  boys  and  girls  attend  together,  and  it  is  the  only  school 
that  three-fourths  of  the  people  ever  enter.  In  rural  communities  the 
weeks  between  the  latest  harvest  and  the  earliest  ploughing  time  are 
occupied  by  the  common  school,  supported  partly  by  a  local  tax  and 
partly  by  a  share  of  the  State  tax  or  appropriation.  The  pupils  are 
brothers,  sisters,  cousins,  and  neighbors  to  one  another ;  the  kindly  in- 
fluences of  the  family  continue  beneficially  during  school  hours ;  the 
stronger  and  older  pupils  protect  and  advise  those  who  are  younger 
and  weaker;  the  State  does  not  require  that  the  children  shall  be 
taught  any  special  form  of  religious  belief  or  that  they  shall  wear  any 
uniform  or  other  sign  of  dependence  or  obligation.  As  neither  the  law 
nor  the  structure  of  society  recognizes  any  gradation  of  rank  or  station 
among  the  people  by  the  bestowal  of  hereditary  honors,  rewards^  or 
titles,  all  the  children  of  the  vicinity  attend  the  same  school,  ana  the 
child  of  the  tailor,  blacksmith,  or  carpenter  is  free  to  surpass  in  study  and 
recitation  the  child  of  the  richest  farmer,  the  ablest  lawyer,  or  the  wisest 
physician  in  the  neighborhood.  Under  this  simple  and  wholesome  regi- 
men the  boys  are  observed  to  become  somewhat  less  rude  and  bois- 
terous than  when  taught  separately,  while  the  girls  display  more  cour- 
age and  candor  than  is  usual  in  other  circumstances.  The  young  people 
attend  school  from  the  £^ge  of  five  or  six  till  they  are  sixteen  or  older, 
when  the  active  duties  of  life  generally  begin.  Thus,  simply  and  nat- 
urally, the  rural  children  of  this  country  grow  up  into  men  and  women 
who  understand  one  another  better  and  respect  one  another  more  than 
the  people  of  other  lands  appear  to  do.  The  sexual  and  social  morality 
of  the  rural  districts  and  small  towns  of  the  United  States  is  very  high. 

Of  the^e  interesting  and  most  numerous  communities  the  statistics 
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preAented  in  this  article  say  nothing.  Their  schools  are  everywhere 
schools  for  both  sexes.  In  this  respect  the  graded  schools  of  the  Til- 
lages, towns,  and  smaller  cities  are  like  those  of  the  rural  districts. 

The  following  statistics  are  presented  from  144  sach  towns  and  smaller 
cities  having  less  than  7,500  inhabitants  according  to  the  census  of 
1880: 

Town$  praotialmg  coeduoatum  of  ih^  texea,  1882. 


Town. 


BinninghAm . . 
Central  City . . 

Golden 

Altamont 

Amboy 

Belridere 

Edwardtvllle  . 

GeneMo 

Kinmondy.... 

Mattoon 

Morrison 

Paris 

Pern 

Princeton 

Roohelle 

Sandwich 

Sparta 

Urbana 

Attica 

Cannelton 

CrawfordaTille . 

Franlclin 

OrMncaatle  — 
Mishawaka  — 

Orleans 

Princeton 

Rising  Snn 

RnshTiUe 

Seymour 

Spencer 

Union  City 

Washington  ... 

Dloomfleld 

Dnrant 

Fort  Madison . . 
Independence . . 

Knoxrille 

Lemars 

McGregor 

Marengo 

Marion. 

Marnhalltown.. 
Mason  City  .... 
Kewton 


State. 


Alabama. 

Colorado. 

...do.... 

nitnois  .. 

....do.... 

...do.... 

....do.... 

...  do.... 

...do.... 

..  do.... 

....do.... 

...do.... 

...do.... 

...do.... 

...do.... 

....do.... 

...do.... 

...do.... 

Indiana.. 

...do.... 

...do.... 

...do.... 

...do... 

..do.... 

...do.... 

...do.... 

...do.... 

..do.... 

...do.... 

...do.... 

...do.... 

...do..... 

Iowa , 

...do..... 
...do..... 
..do..... 
...do..... 

...do 

...do 

...do..... 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do..... 


Population, 
1880. 


8,086 
2,026 
2,730 
3,065 
2,448 
2.961 
2,887 
3,518 
1,006 
6,737 
1.081 
4,873 
4.632 
8,439 
1,893 
2,352 
1,754 
2,042 
2,150 
1.834 
5.251 
8,116 
3,644 
2.640 

812 
2,666 
1,806 
.2,515 
4,250 
1.6S5 
8.705 
4,823 
1,531 

475 
4,679 
8,128 
2,577 
1,896 
1,602 
1,788 
1,089 
6,240 
S.610 
2,Wf 


School 
age. 


Enrolled  in  public  schoolfl 
October,  1882. 


Male. 


7-21 

6-21 

6-21 

6-21 

6-21 

6-21 

6-21 

6-21 

6-21 

6-21 

6-21 

6-21 

6-21 

6-21 

6-21 

6-21 

6-21 

6-21 

6-21 

6-21 

6-21 

6-21 

6-21 

6-21 

6-21 

6-21 

6-21 

6-21 

6-21 

6-21 

6-21 

6-21 

5-21 

5-21 

5-21 

&.18 

5-21 

5-21 

5-21 

6-21 

&.21 

6-21 

8-21 


201 
226 
233 

51 
251 
176 
324 
302 
100 
213 
236 
460 
400 
870 
212 
228 
268 
306 
240 
180 
617 
300 
373 
220 
120 
360 
210 
247 
407 
183 
848 
800 
207 

50 
186 
278 
341 
208 
140 
213 
276 


Femde. 


800 


175 
201 
279 

69 
336 
180 
293 
416 
120 
260 
230 
476 
445 
470 
231 
268 
825 
350 
260 
181 
512 
320 
411 
280 
113 
403 
189 
268 
443 
214 
805 
398 
230 

62 
280 
306 
358 
251 
100 
267 


TotaL 


745 
400 


878 
437 
512 
120 
587 
856 
617 
718 
220 
473 
475 
936 
854 
840 
443 
496 
508 
666 
600 
861 
1,020 
620 
784 
500 
238 
768 
390 
515 
850 
897 
748 
758 
527 
121 
466 
584 


k 


454 

889 
480 
589 
1,484 
7QA 


CIBCDIAHB  or  tNFOBlUTlON  POB    ISO. 

Town* pratitHiig  eoeAMtObmof  tt«WM(,  1B8S— ContiniMd. 

Snrollnl   In  pabllo 
Oclob*r,  IBW 

■gs.     ■ 

Mftlo.       Femolg, 

i,He      t-a 

1,S87        1-21 
2,M»        S-21 


Humlxildt  . 
iBdapBDdcno 
<»alba 


TliubiDK 

Ooodrich  

atudn>T«i.. 


P«wP»«r 

TrateiwCity.... 

Tjmiidolte 

Tpdlutl 


BlneKuIhClty.. 


BooDTlUa... 
LooliUiut. .  ■ 


LU3 
S,S1S 

3,IU 


1,108 
1.861 
1.841 
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Town*  praetMng 'OtdaeaUim  of  thi  texa,  1683 — CootiDned. 


IfcbTHkBClty 

Klngitoii •. 

llonMan 

PbllUptbnTR 

Cuthkge 

Om  InloDil 

Utile  VbUi 

Xotwloh 

BlasSlB( 

VfaitahaU 

Oneniboni' 

AihUbaU 

ClrclBVlIls 

OiUlpolii 

MkrictU 

Uamt  Venni 

WuhlnictDn  Conrt  H 


IJortb  PrortdsDoa  -  - 

Smlthflcld 

WMteriy 


K*w  Bolataln... 


Kabnab... 

Stw  Hmmpdiire.. 
Heir  Jsrw;  .. 


IbJa.      Fnniil*.      ToUL 


2.1D6 


B.ZN 

■.on 

8.TW 
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CmCULABS   OF  INFORMATION  FOR   168S. 


In  most  of  the  larger  towns  and  cities  coeducation  of  the  sexes  is  the 
rule,  separation  the  exception.  Becent  replies  have  been  received  from 
196  sach  places,  177  of  which  coedncate  and  19  separate  the  sexes  for^ 
at  least  a  part  of  the  school  coarse.  The  statistics  respecting  the  co- 
edacating  cities  are  now  presented : 

Cities  yraoHsing  eoeduoatian  of  the  eexee,  1882. 


City. 


Little  Bock... 
LosAngdea .. 

OikkUnd 

Sa4sraxD«iito... 
San  Franoiaco 

Stockton 

Denver 

Bridgeport  ... 

DoBbnry 

Oroenwich. ... 

Iferiden 

New  Britain . . 

N<vwich 

Waterbnry... 
Key  West .... 

Coliimbaa 

Alton 

Anrora 

Chicago 

Danville 

Deoatnr 

Elgin 

Freeport 

Giileebarg  — 

Joliet 

Ottawa 

Qnincy 

Boekford 

Book  Island . . 
Springfield — 
Fort  Wayne . . 
Indianapolis . . 
La  Fayette  ... 
Logansport . . . 
New  Albany.. 
Biohmond  — 
Sonth  Bend . . . 
Terre  Haute.. 
Vincennes  — 
Borlington — 

Clinton 

Connoil  Blufla 

56 


State. 


Arkansas... 
California... 

....do 

....do 

....do....... 

....do 

Colorado 

Conneoticat 

...do 

...do   

...do 

...do 

...do 

...  do 

Florida 

G^eorgia 

niinois 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

..do 

...do 

...do 

..do 

Indiana 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Iowa 

...do 

...do 


Population, 
1880. 


13,185 
11,180 
84,656 
21,420 
233,953 
10,287 
35^820 
20,148 
11,860 

7,892 
18,840 
13,978 
21,141 
20,260 

9.890 
10,123 

8,975 

11,873 

503,305 

7,785 

9,548 

8,789 

8,516 
11,446 
11,660 

7,834 
27,275 
13,136 
11,661 
19,746 
26,880 
75,074 
14,860 
11.198 
16.423 
12,743 
13,279 
26,040 

7,680 
19,450 

9,053 
18,059 


School 
age. 


6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-17 
6-17 
6-21 
&.16 
5-21 
4-16 
5-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
6-21 
7-16 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
5-21 
6-21 
6^1 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
&-21 
5-21 
5-21 


Enrolled  in  pablic  achodls 
October,  1882. 


Male. 


957 

1.013 

3,050 

1.723 

15,615 

880 
1,960 
2,349 

600 

725 
1,450 

747 
*1,066 


455 


525 

1.073 

30,318 

882 

949 

739 

675 

819 

1.129 

746 

1,838 

1,009 

901 

1.269 

1.337 

5,605 

1,301 

790 

1,315 

958 

913 

1,900 

395 

1,480 

701 

930 


Female. 


1,812 
1,023 
3,117 
1,803 
13,936 

973 
2,128 
2,266 

608 

712 
1,530 

812 
•1,018 


508 
443 

1,116 

31,270 

Oil 

913 

606 

618 

881 

1,154 

737 

1.509 

1,167 

941 

1,279 

1,540 

6.389 

1.340 

802 

1,331 

1,058 

949 

2,000 

888 

1,650 

800 

1,010 


Total 


2,200 
2,036 
6,167 
8,616 

20,561 
1,853 
4,088 
4,615 
1,206 
1,437 
2.960 
1,559 

•2.084 

4.200 

963 

806 

1,101 

2,180 

61,597 
1.803 
1,862 
1,435 
1,298 
1,700 
2.283 
1.483 
2.847 
2,106 
1,842 
2.548 
2,877 

12,084 
2,641 
1,682 
2,646 
2,016 
1,862 
8,800 
783 
8,110 
1,601 

1, 


Estimated. 


COEDUCATION   IN  THK   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

CUMm  jinM(M*9  ooMtMoHM  ^  tte  ftmt,  laaS— Caatlnaed. 


81^. 

■^c- 

Sohool 

Knnilted    in  pnlillc  KhooU 

Unle. 

Fem»le. 

ToUl. 

la 

91.  BU 

i!t.wa 

M.SM 

ia.u7 

B,«W 

i(i,ios 

8.511 
Id,  MO 

ia,OM 
M,m 
a.m 

1B.«0 

T.W 
8.058 

S1.7B! 
11,825 

11*05 
1D,3!S 

sme5 

38.284 
li,01T 
KMM 
9,810 
!«,»» 
18,»B7 
24,985 
83.840 

ji.m 

10,671 
10,938 
M.W 
7,849 
8,001 
20,  BM 
110, I4Z 
19,818 

a,  410 
3a,ois 

•11.  SO* 
11, Ml 
10,  BM 
48,887 
41,498 
9,0M 
10.  SOS 
81.481 

350.(31 

S-11 

S-Sl 

S-M 
S-21 

B-31 

ft-20 

Ml 

4-ai 

fc-O 
4-B 
B-I8 
B-)6 
S-15 
S-IS 
0-15 
B-I6 

B-15 

i-is 
us 

B-15 

6-ia 

6-18 

S-M 

MO 
6-20 
S-M 

t-W 
B-20 
S-30 
O-II 
(UI 

U^ 

0-30 
•-9D 

1,97! 
1.180 

1,5BS 

7S9 

1,471 
006 

1,120 

2,180 

1,484 

1,148 
807 

874 

1,878 
009 

1,212 

4  m 

•n^-JHh^ 

a.n* 

Xe^nk 

lue 

1,(01 

i,  hi 

T                    _tl, 

InbiMan 

KentDOk; 

r^^ 

>™» 

Ponlud 

4900 

2.830 

BtodUIim 

050 

4.338 

0«7 
4.888 

n,  ,^r*" 

520 

608 

....do ...... 

1,007 
4,!50 
2,870 

1.082 

2:457 

9,831 

2.153 

940 

6,200 

904 
1.210 
0,443 

em 

963 
937 

xm 
m 
m 

1.884 

22, 908 

2. 031 
3.760 
2.815 
802 

"      OSS 

1.783 
l,t01 
1.030 

03S 
4.400 

749 

1.S43 
0,017 

707 

3,S79 
1,077 

926 
8.440 
2.818 

005 

2,017 
S4.7B8 

4.030 

"to 

1  816 

::::do::::;:;:;;::: 

"'^*".:;::;;:;: 

to  . 

DtNolt 

da 

...da 

Mlin>«t» 

8.791 

„j^ 

::::*,:::;:::::;;:: 

■:.^« 
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CIBCULABS  OF  INFOBIUTION  1X>B   188S. 

* 

OUfmpraoMng  coedmoatUm  of  the  MOMt,  1882 — Continnea. 


Ci^. 


Ltncoln 

OniAha 

TiiXinlACity.... 

MMichester 

VMhui 

Portcmoatli 

XUsAbeth 

JOMjCitj 

K«w»rk 

Pfttenon 

AWmnj 

Anboni. ......... 

BingluuBtoii 

Bnftilo 

Xlmii* 

HomentriUe  — 

HndaoB 

ItlUMsa 

JaiiMttown 

KtiiKstoii 

Lookport 

Long  loland  City 

Kewbnrgh 

Port  Jerri* 

Bochester 

Jtomo... -» 

Ponghkeeptie  ... 
8ai»toga  Springs 

Seheneotady 

SyiAcnM 

Troy 

Utioft 

Watertown 

WOmington 

Akron 

ChilUootbo 

Cincinnftti 

Cohunbna 

Dayton 

Fremont 

Hamilton 

Ironton 

Lima 

Newark 

Sandnsky 

SteobenviUe  .... 

Tiflln 

Toledo 

Portland 

Allegheny 

Altoooa 

60 


Kebraaka 

...do 

Kerada 

New  Hampehixe . 

...do 

...do 

KewJert^ 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Kew  York 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

....do 

...do. 

....do 

....do 

...do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Korth  Carolina... 

Ohio 

....do 


Population, 
1880. 


....do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

....do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Oregon 

PouicylTania. 
...do 


18,083 

80,618 

10.017 

82,630 

13.887 

0,800 

28,220 

120,722 

138,608 

61,081 

90,008 

21,024 

17,816 

186^187 

20,841 

8,186 

8,870 

O.I06 

0,867 

8,780 

18,628 

17,120 

18.040 

8,678 

80.863 

12.104 

80.207 

10.820 

18,668 

81.701 

86,748 

88,018 

10,607 

17,850 

16^612 

10,038 

256,180 

61,665 

88,677 

8,461 

12.122 

8,867 

7,667 

0,602 

16,888 

12,003 

7.870 

60,148 

17,678 

78,681 

1%716 


SchodL 


6-21 
6-21 
6-18 
6-21 
6-16 
6-15 
6-18 
6-18 
6-18 
6-18 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
^■71 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
4-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
^21 
6-15 
6-31 


EnroOled  in  public  schools 
October.  1888. 


Male. 


2.017 
684 

1,527 
1.233 
762 
1,817 
7,300 
7,351 


6,613 

1.366 

1,362 

.7.850 

'1.6I7 

600 

870 

774 

860 

626 

1,864 

1.844 

1.847 

811 

6,230 

805 

000 

700 

876 

8,797 

8,420 

2,798 

917 

468 

1,489 

882 

16,660 

8.8U 

2,772 

421 

920 

848 

684 

892 

1,109 

1,010 

675 

8,177 

1.364 

5,160 

1,661 


Female. 


862 
2,060 

620 
1,405 
1,106 

676 
1,447 
7,850 
8,167 


6,768 

1,410 

1,440 

0,140 

1,500 

674 

611 

1,025 

060 

650 

1,811 

1.383 

1.250 

006 

5,041 

941 

973 

878 

950 

4,158 

8.017 

2,780 

072 

461 

1,579 

870 

16,101 

4,143 

2,801 

478 


846 

691 

890 

1,228 

1,071 

678 

8.406 

1,461 

6.424 

1.686 


TotaL 


1,731 
4.086 
1.813 
8.022 
2,431 
1,438 
2,764 

15,240 

15,618 
6,020 

11,881 
2,785 
2,792 

16,990 
3,216 
1,274 
1,000 
1,700 
1,840 
1,285 
2,665 
2,727 
2,607 
1,717 

10,271 
1.836 
1,882 
1,678 
1,825 
7,065 
7,337 
5,578 
1,888 

92:» 

3.068 
1,752 

30,850 
7,064 
6,663 
8W 
1,852 
1,603 
1,375 
1,782 
2,837 
2,000 
1.163 
6,678 
2,815 

10,608 
8. 
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Ciiie$  praotiting  coeducation  of  ike  Hxm,  1882— Continn«d. 


City. 


Bradford 

Chester 

DttHTiUe 

Erie 

Lebanon 

KewCaaUe... 
Korriatown... 
Pittsburgh  ... 

PottaTiUe 

Bcranton 

Shenandoah  .. 

TitnaTille 

Williamsport . 
Wilkea-Barra. 

Newport 

Pawtacket.... 
Proridenoe  ... 

Kemphia 

yashTlUe 

Oalreston  — 

Houston 

San  Antonio . . 
Borlington.... 

Bntland 

Lynohborg  ... 

Norfolk 

Biohmond  .... 
Fond  dn  Lao  . 

JanesTiUe 

La  Crosse 

ICadison 

Milwaukee  ... 
Badne 


State. 


PennsylTaola. 
....do 


....do 

...do 

....do , 

....do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

....do 

...do 

Bhode  Island 

...do 

...  do 

Tennessee  — 

...do 

Texas , 

...do 

...do 

Vermont 

...do 

Virginia 

...do 

...do...: 

Wisconsin..., 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do   


Population, 
18d>. 


8,197 
14,006 

8,840 
27,780 

8,778 

8,418 
18,063 
156,881 
18,263 
45,850 
10,148 

0.046 
18,084 
28,889 
16,608 
10,080 
104,868 
88,608 
43,850 
22.248 
16^618 
20,561 
11,364 
12,140 
16,950 
21,966 
68,560 
18,001 

0,018 

14,505 

10,825 

115,578 

16,031 


School 
age. 


6-21 

•-21 

6-21 

6-21 

6-21 

6-20 

6-21 

6-21 

6-21 

6-21 

6-21 

6-16 

6-21 

6-21 

5- 

6-31 

5- 

6-21 

7-21 

6-18 

8-18 

6-18 

5>20 

5-20 

5-21 

5-21 

5-21 

4-20 

4-20 

4-20 

&^0 

4-20 

4-20 


BnroUed  in  public  schools 
October,  1882. 


ICale. 


605 

1,061 

700 

1,903 

648 

768 

919 

10,622 

1,047 

8,035 

626 

606 

067 

790 

947 

1,867 

6,507 

1,805 

2,496 

1.033 

657 

805 

500 

482 

833 

620 

8,020 

800 

640 

1,008 

612 

7.897 

1.140 


Female. 


630 

1,156 

825 

2,007 

750 

854 

018 

10,970 

1,042 

4,140 

1,004 

761 

1,164 

795 

886 

1,757 

.  6,367 

1,665 

2,985 

2,143 

807 

995 

490 

388 

1,011 

584 

4,050 


772 
1,030 

700 
7.603 
1,161 


TotaL 


1.' 
2,217 

1.634 

4.000 

1.407 

J.622 

1.837 

21,502 
2,089 
7,175 
1.680 
1,407 
2,161 
1. 
1. 
3,624 

12,874 
2,970 
6,480 
2,176 
1.464 
1,800 
000 
870 
1,844 
1,204 
7.079 
1,686 
1,412 
2,088 
1.312 

15.500 
2,301 


It  is  proper  here  to  state  that  a  few  of  the  saperintendents  who  have 
kindly  supplied  the  statistics  forming  the  two  tables  i^iven  have  mis- 
understood the  intention  of  this  Office  as  to  the  wording  of  the  third 
question  in  the  circular  of  inquiry.  These  gentlemen  have  treated 
^^  enrolment  of  different  scholars  "as  synonymous  with  ^'enumeration 
of  school  population,''  and  in  several  instances  have  substituted  '<  enu- 
meration'' for  '<  enrolment"  with  their  pens.  These  and  a  few  other 
clerical  errors  have  been  corrected,  so  that  the  tables  as  published  are 
believed  to  be  correct  summaries  of  the  replies  received  as  to  the  first 
five  questions  of  the  schedule  from  the  321  villages,  towns,  and  cities 
mentioned.    It  is  more  convemieut  to  treat  the  replies  to  the  sixtih,  sev- 

wthy  and  eighth  questions  in  another  way. 
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REASONS  FOR  ADOPTING  OR  PREFERRING  COEDUCATION. 

The  sixth  question  is  obviously  the  most  important  of  the  three ;  the 
replies  to  it  have,  therefore,  been  carefully  analyzed  and  grouped  in 
such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  clearly  the  reasons  given  and  to  evolve  from 
these  the  arguments  for  coeducation  as  stated  by  the  officials  and  school 
principals  who  are  charged  with  the  administrations  of  the  graded 
systems  in  which  it  forms  such  a  conspicnous  part.  Of  course  the  men 
who  have  furnished  these  replies  vary  much  in  their  mental  character- 
istics, experience,  points  of  view,  and  other  circumstances.  It  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  some  of  them  should  have  answered  the  ques; 
tion  indefinitely  or  not  at  all,  and  that  none  of  them  should  have  in- 
cluded all  the  reasons  that  can  be  extracted  from  their  replies  when 
compared  with  one  another. 

REPLIES  IN  GENERAL  TERMS. 

Thirty-six  of  these  gentlemen,  then,  answer  indefinitely,  or  do  not 
Answer,  the  sixth  question.    A  few  of  these  answers  are  quoted  here : 

Sjfraciuef  N,  Y,:  "It  was  thought  to  be  the  tme  way  when  the  schools  were  organ- 
tjEod.''— Edward  Smith. 

Central  CUy,  Colo. :  "  Common  sense.  I  have  been  a  teacher  for  more  than  30  years, 
rhere  is  not  a  single  tenable  argument  for  separation  of  the  sexes  in  education." — H. 
II.  Halb. 

LeuAstofiy  Me. :  "AH  things  considered,  the  coeducation  of  our  school  children  is  re- 
l^arded  as  less  objectionable  than  to  have  them  educated  otherwise." — ^Abnbs  J. 
Phipps. 

Grand  BapidSy  Mich, :  ''The  subject  is  never  discussed  among  us.  No  objections 
have  been  advanced." — ^A.  J.  Daihels. 

Beplies  like  the  foregoing  or  less  definite  were  sent  from  Birmingham, 
A.la. ;  Denver,  Colo. ;  Alton,  Oalesburg,  and  Gteneseo,  HI. ;  Marshalltown, 
lowa^  Wobum,  Mass.;  Algonac  and  Orand  Haven,  Mich.;  Glasgow, 
Mo. ;  Green  Island,  Port  Jervis,  and  Schenectady,  N.  Y. ;  LebaDon  and 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. ;  and  Burlington,  Yt  No  replies  to  the  question  were 
made  by  Bloomfield,  Iowa;  St  Paul,  Minn.;  St  Louis,  M^;  King- 
ston, N.  H.;  Elizabeth,  N.  J.;  Buffalo,  Norwich,  and  Whitehall,  K  Y.; 
Oincinnati,  Wooster,  and  Xenia,  Ohio;  Danville  and  Shenandoah,  Pa.; 
Exeter  and  Newport,  E.  I.;  and  Madison,  Wis. 

Thirty -two  of  these  thirty-six  towns  and  cities  answer  the  seventh 
question  substantially  as  Bloomfield,  Iowa,  does,  viz,  that  ^Hhe  practice 
is  as  old  as  the  school  system."  Buffalo  and  Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  and 
Exeter,  E.  I.,  do  not  reply.  Thirty  of  the  thirty-six  answer,  sul^tan- 
tially,  that  no  change  is  looked  for,  in  reply  to  the  eighth  question, 
Gheneseo,  HI.,  Green  Island  and  Buffido,  N.  Y.,  Shenandoah,  Pa.,  and 
Exeter,  E.  I.,  not  answering.  The  following  sentence  closes  the  reply 
from  Glasgow,  Mo.: 

"Our  schools  are  doing  very  weU,  but  I  think  coeducation  of  the  sexes  is  not  best 
fat  our  public  schools." — Q.  W.  JoMSS. 
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FORMULATION  OF  THE  OTHER  REPLIES. 

The  answers  of  the  other  cities  and  towns  that  practise  coeducation 
thronghout  their  public  school  course  give  one  reason  or  more  for  their 
practice.  These,  when  analyzed  and  arranged  in  an  orderly  way^  can 
be  formulated  as  follows :  Coeducation  of  the  sexes  is  preferred  be- 
cause it  is — 

(1)  Natural,  following  the  ordiDary  stractore  of  the  family  and  of  society ; 

(2)  CusTOMART,  being  in  harmony  with  the  habits  and  sentiments  of  every-day 
life  and  the  laws  of  the  State ; 

(3)  Impartial.,  affording  one  sex  the  same  opportunity  for  culture  that  the  other 
enjoys ; 

(4)  Economical,  using  the  school  funds  to  the  best  advantage ; 

(5)  CoKVSNiSNT,  both  to  superintendent  and  teachers,  in  assigning,  grading,  teach- 
ing, and  discipline ;  and 

(6)  Beneficial  to  the  minds,  morals,  habits,  and  development  of  the  pupils. 

OOEDUOATION  THE  NATUEAL  METHOD. 

Twenty-five  cities  prefer  and  practise  coeducation  for  the  first  of  these 
reasons : 

New  Britain,  Conn. :  *'  It  is  the  natural  arrangement  that  boys  and  girls  should  be 
together  in  school  as  they  are  in  the  family.'' — Henry  E.  Sawyer. 

PitUburgh,  Pa,:  *'It  is  natural;  we  find  boys  and  girls  together  in  families  and 
we  infer  that  their  Creator  favors  their  coeducation." — George  J.  Luckey. 

Pawtuekety  B.  L:  **  We  are  created  male  and  fcMle ;  all  the  impulses  and  activities 
of  nature  enforce  coexistence ;  if  we  must  live  together,  we  must  be  educated  to  that 
end ;  to  educate  separately  is  an  attempt  to  change  the  natural  oider  of  human  econ- 
omy."— Andrew  Jencks. 

Cambridge,  Mass,:  **  Probably  it  was  thought  that  Ood's  plan  in  instituting  the 
human  family  was  a  good  one  to  follow." — Francis  Cogswell. 

Eeplies  like  the  foregoing  were  received  from  Meriden,  Oonn. ;  Oreen- 
castle,  lud. ;  Holton,  Kans. ;  Chelsea,  Low^l,  Newton,  and  Worcester, 
Mass. ;  Bay  City,  East  Saginaw,  Paw  Paw,  and  Ypsilanti,  Mich. ;  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. ;  Nashua,  N.  H. ;  PhiUipsbarg,  N.  J.  ^  Lockport  and 
Eochester,  N.  Y. ;  Akron,  Chillicothe,  and  Toledo,  Ohio ;  Chester  and 
Erie,  Pa.  The  seventh  qnestioii  is  answered  by  all  substantially  as  by 
those  previously  mentioned.  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  Paw  Paw,  Mich.,  do 
not  answer  the  eighth  question ;  the  rest  say  that  ^^  no  change''  is  the 
proper  reply.  The  following  is  the  last  phrase  of  the  return  from  Erie, 
Pa.: 

**  In  higher  studies  mare  girls  than  boys  excel,  though  the  very  beet  students  are  more 
likely  to  come  from  the  male  side." — H.  S.  Jones. 

OOEDUOATION  THE   0T7ST0MABT  OB  LEGAL  METHOD. 

Forty-five  answers  are  to  the  general  effect  that  coeducation  is  the 
customary  and  legal  method  in  the  community.  The  following  are 
quoted  as  examples : 

South  Bendy  Ind.:  ''We  never  knew  any  other  way;  it  grew  up  naturally  as  tho 
city  schools  developed  from  the  township  schools." — James  Du  Shanb. 
Chicopee,  Moat.:    "  Our  schools  have  always  been  mixed." — J.  T.  Clasx^^ 
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rirginia  City,  Nev. :  "  It  is  the  law  of  tbe  State."— W.  W.  Boohbr. 
Milwaukee,  JVie,:  ''All  our  scbooln  are  mixed;  the  queetion  has  nerer  been  raised 
here." — Jas.  MacAxjlistbr. 

In  like  manner  aDSwer  Danbury  and  Waterbury,  Conn. ;  Altamont, 
Aurora,  Decatur,  Elgin,  and  Bock  Island,  111.;  Clinton,  Marion,  Mason 
Cit3%  and  KewtOD,  Iowa;  Beloit,  Olathe,  and  Ottawa,  Kans.;  Brookline, 
Fitcbburg,  Milford,  Pittsfield,  Somerville,  and  Weymouth,  Mass.;  Kala- 
mazoo, Middleville,  Kegaunee,  and  Saginaw,  Mich.;  Gaunon  Falls, 
Minn.;  Lincoln,  Nebr.;  Binghamton,  Jamestown,  Borne,  and  Water- 
town,  N.  Y. ;  Portland,  Oreg. ;  Oil  City,  Titusville,  and  Williamsport, 
Pa.;  Smitbfield,  B.  I.;  Alma,  Hudson,  Janesville,  and  Bacine,  Wis. 

The  authorities  of  the  43  places  just  named  answer  the  seventh  and 
eighth  inquiries  in  the  same  way  as  the  groups  previously  considered. 
The  two  following  adduce  custom  as  the  principal  reason  for  coeduca- 
tion like  the  others,  and  report  that  it  has  existed  from  the  first  organ- 
ization of  their  affairs;  they  answer  the  eighth  question  as  follows: 

Manchester,  K,  H, :  "  The  question  of  separating  the  sexes  above  the  primary  grades 
has  been  discussed  recently  by  a  member  of  the  committee,  but  no  action  has  been 
taken  as  yet  to  effect  any  change." — Wm.  E.  Buck. 

Traverse  City,  Mich. :  ''As  our  schools  grow  and  we  have  to  subdivide  our  graden, 
we  may,  as  a  matter  of  experiment  aud  convenience,  assign  the  boys  to  one  teacher 
and  the  girls  to  another." — S.  G.  Burkhead. 

CO£DUOATIO)||AN  IMPARTIAL  METHOD. 

Only  five  answers  to  the  sixth  question  give  justice  to  both  sexes  as 
the  reason  for  coeducation : 

FimdduLaOf  Wis,:  ''There  is  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  mental  capacity  of 
boys  and  girls  during  public  school  life." — C.  A.  Hutcuims. 

The  other  replies  classified  under  this  head  were  from  San  Francisco, 
Oal. ;  Humboldt,  Eans. ;  Hanover  and  Lapeer,  Mich. 

COEDUCATION  THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL  WAY. 

Houghton,  Mich,:  "Economy  is  the  chief  reason.  To  obtain  the  same  oxceUence 
in  grading  and  iustruction  would  require  a  much  larger  teaching  force  were  the  sexes 
separated.''— H.  B.  Slauson. 

Memp^i*,  Tenn. :  "The  high  school  and  seventh  year  grades  were  'separate'  prior  to 
1874 ;  since  then  coeducation  has  been  the  rule  in  all  grades,  because  less  expen- 
sive."—Charlbs  H.  Collier. 

Galveston,  Tex, :  "  Lack  of  means  to  provide  teachers  and  accommodaticms  for  sep- 
arate instruction."  (7)  "Since  October,  1881."  (8)  "No  change  thought  of  at  pres- 
ent; coeducation  works  well,  and  has  an  elevating  and  refining  influeuce  on  both 
sexes,  with  better  results. "-r-H.  B.  Gwynn. 

Similar  answers  were  made  by  La  Fayette,  Ind.;  Wayne  and  West 
Bay  City,  Mich.;  and  Beatrice,  Nebr. 

COEDUCATION  A  CONVENIENT  METHOD. 

Detroit,  Mich. :  "  Separation  of  the  sexes  greatly  complicates  the  grading  of  a  school, 
especially  when  the  number  of  each  sex  in  a  grade  is  not  largo  enough  to  form  two 
full  classes." — J.  M.  B.  Sill. 

Jiahway,  K.  J.:  "Convenience  in  grading  and  facility  in  discipline."— John  H. 
Shotwbll. 
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lios  Angeles  and  Sacramento,  Cal.  j  Key  West,  Fla. ;  Lynn,  Mass. ; 
and  Norfolk,  Ya.,  sent  similar  replies. 

COEDUCATION  BENEFICIAL  TO  THE  PUPILS  OP  BOTH  SEXES. 

Fifty  cities  specify  the  beneficial  results  of  coedacation  as  their  rea- 
son for  preferring  it.    Among  these  are  the  following : 

lAttle  Rockj  Ark,:  '*  It  is  matnally  beneficial ;  it  cultivates  a  respect  and  esteem  in 
each  sex  for  the  other  which  is  necessary  in  later  years." — J.  M.  Fish. 

Ottawa^  III.:  "Both  sexes  need  the  same  training;  as  growth  proceeds,  each  sex 
has  a  good  inflnence  on  the  other.  Under  proper  control,  neither  sex  demoralizes  the 
other.  In  the  past  ten  years  I  have  not  heard  a  syllable  about  separating  the  sexes 
in  school  except  at  the  convent ;  the  Sisters  find  it  difficult  to  control  bad  boys,  and 
they  soon  will  have  men  in  charge  of  the  parish  school  for  boys." — D.  R.  A.  Thokp. 

Shenandocth,  Iowa :  ''Meeting  each  other  daily  and  working  together  promote  a 
healthy  and  generous  rivalry  in  studies,  while  improving  the  manners;  boys  become 
more  gentlemanly  and  girls  more  lady-like." — C.  H.  Gurney. 

Independence,  Kans,:  **  It  affords  a  sort  of  culture  that  is  not  acquired  when  the  sexes 
are  educated  separately." —  C.  W.  Conway. 

Lexington,  Ky,:  ''It  refines  the  boys  and  gives  confidence  and  self-reliance  to  the 
girls;  excites  emulation ;  and  has  resulted  in  good,  so  far  as  wo  know." — Jno.  O. 
Hodges,  Jr.^ 

Fremont,  Nebr,:  "  The  result  is  a  more  harmonious  development  of  both  sexes." — ^A. 
£.  Clarendon. 

lAttle  Falls,  N,  Y,:  "  Better  results  can  be  attained ;  the  influence  of  each  sex  upon 
the  other  is  healthful."— C.  T.  Barnes. 

Wilmington,  N,  C:  "  Better  results  can  be  secured  with  coeducation  than  could  be 
without  it."— M.  C.  8.  Noble. 

Mineola,  Tex,:  "  It  is  regarded  as  conducive  to  the  highest  order  of  development." — 
W.  M.  Crow. 

Rutland,  Vt,:  "Association  of  the  pupils  as  they  grow  up  is  thought  to  be  better, 
intellectually  and  morally,  than  separation." — J.  J.  R.  Randall. 

Similar  answers  were  received  from  Bridgeport, Conn;  Amboy, Paris, 
Princeton,  Eockford,  and  Sparta,  111.;  Eicbmond,  Ind.;  Burlington, 
Fort  Madison,  and  Independence,  Iowa;  Atchison,  Leavenworth,  and 
Wichita,  Kans. ;  Rockland,  Me.;  Maiden  and  Springfield, Mass.;  Doug- 
las, Flint,  and  Flushing,  Mich. ;  Blue  Earth  City  and  Waseca,  Minn. ; 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. ;  Nebraska  City,  Nebr.;  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ;  Salem,  N. 
J. ;  Albany,  Kingston,  Poughkeepsie,  Saratoga  Springs,  and  XJtica,  N. 
Y. ;  Columbus,  Fremont,  Gallipolis,  Mount  Vernon,  Piqua,  and  Tiffin, 
Ohio ;  New  Castle  and  Scrantou^  Pa. ;  Johnston,  U.  I. ;  and  Black  River 
Falls,  Wis. 

Bearing  in  mind,  then,  that  coeducation  has  been  adopted  or  is  pre- 
ferred by  twenty-five  places  because  it  is  "  natural,''  forty -five  places 
because  it  is  ^^  customary,"  five  places  because  it  is  ^^  impartial,"  seven 

^This  gentleman,  in  another  part  of  his  letter,  says:  "  I  graduated  at  Centre  Col- 
lege in  18!>5,  where  President  Young's  four  daughters  were  the  first  women  in  the  State 
to  attend  a  college  for  men.  There  are  no  better  or  mere  succosaful  women  than  these 
in  this  State  to-day.  From  that  time  to  the  present  I  have  made  this  matter  a  etudy, 
and  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  results  of  coeducation,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  see  them,  are  good  and  only  good.'' 
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places  becauso  it  is  ^^ economical,''  seven  places  because  it  is  ^^conven- 
ient," and  fiftj  places  because  it  is  ^'beneficial,"  let  us  examine  the  re- 
plies that  contain  two  or  more  of  these  reasons. 

ECONOMY  AND  BENEFIT  OF  COEDUCATION. 

Twenty-two  towns  and  cities  prefer  coeducation  as  both  economical 
and  beneficial,  as,  for  example: 

Pontiac,  Mich. :  '*  The  economic  good  of  the  community  and  the  moral  good  of  the 
pupils."— Ferris  8.  Fitch. 

Stockton,  Cat. :  ''Less  expensive,  and  a  means  of  refinement  and  restraint. "-<- 8.  P. 
Crawford. 

Salina,  Kane, :  **(l)  We  conld  not  grade  oar  school  in  any  other  way,  on  account 
of  expense.  (2)  It  is  better  for  both  sexes,  because  it  restrains  the  boys  and  incites 
the  girls  to  study."— T.  D.  Fitzpatrick. 

Auburn f  Me, :  ''  (1)  Economy  of  room ;  with  a  scattered  population  it  would  be  imr 
possible  to  sustain  schools  enough,  most  of  them  necessarily  small,  for  separate  instruc- 
tion.   (2)  It  is  our  belief  that  coeducation  is  the  best  for  both  sexes."— 6.  T.  Fletcher. 

Lake  City,  Minn, :  ''It  is  more  economical ;  and  better  results  in  school  are  attained 
without  any  moral  or  physical  detriment." — ^William  Moore. 

Like  replies,  in  substance,  were  received  from  Oakland,  Cal.;  Mat- 
toon,  Morrison,  and  Quincy,  111.;  Princeton  and  Eusbville,  Ind.;  Ma- 
rengo, Iowa;  Topeka,  Ejins.;  Taanton,  Mass.;  Goodrich,  Mich.;  Mon- 
tevideo, Minn.;  Majshall,  Sedalia,  and  Springfield,  Mo.;  Lancaster, 
Ohio;  North  East,  Pa.;  and  Hooston,  Tex. 

CONVENIENCE  AND  BENEFIT  OF  COEDUCATION. 

The  convenience  and  beneficial  character  of  coeducation  are  asserted 
by  the  superintendents  of  Golden,  Colo.;  Norwich,  Conn.;  Peru,  HI.; 
Union  City,  Ind. ;  Davenport  and  Lemars,  Iowa;  Adrian  and  Eaton 
Bapids,  Mich. ;  Hudson,  K.  Y. ;  Oircleville,  Newark,  and  Washington 
Court  House,  Ohio ;  Altoona  and  Norristown,  Pa. ;  and  by  the  follow- 
ing: 

Joliet,  ni. :  *'  Convenience ;  the  influence  of  each  sex  npon  the  other.  We  have  had 
coeducation  forty  years.  I  do  not  know  that  any  change  is  in  view,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced by  twenty  years'  experience  in  public  schools  that,  from  9  to  14  years  of  age, 
inclusive,  boys  and  girls  should  be  educated  separately ;  before  and  after  that  time 
of  life  I  favor  coeducation.'' — D.  H.  Darling. 

Morristown,  N,  J. :  "We  see  no  good  reason  why  the  sexes  should  bo  separated  in 
educational  pursuits  more  than  in  others.  The  present  arrangement  is  much  more 
satisfactory  than  the  former  one  of  separating  the  sexes.  We  secure  better  discipline 
and  better  work.  Coeducation  has  been  used  for  ten  years.  We  see  no  reason  for 
change."— W.  L.  R.  Haven. 

Ithaca^  X,  Y. :  '*  For  the  sake  of  better  grading  and  because  it  is  believed  to  have  a 
good  influence  on  both  sexes." — L.  C.  Foster. 

Pottwille,  Pa. :  '*  It  is  much  more  convenient  to  grade  the  schools;  both  sexes  do 
better  work  and  behave  bett-er." — B.  F.  Patterson. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. :  **  Because  it  affects  favorably  the  gradation,  discipline,  and 
morals."— W.  C.  Rote. 
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Mr.  Darling's  personal  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  separate  train- 
ing between  the  ages  of  nine  and  fifteen  is  in  singular  contrast  to  the 
emphatic  opinion  of  Mr.  Haven  and  to  the  following  addendum  taken 
from  another  of  these  nineteen  replies :  "  We  never  intercept  a  *  smutty ' 
note  in  mixed  schools ;  in  girls'  schools  we  used  to  do  so." 

ECONOMY  AND  CONVENIENCE  OF  COEDUCATION. 

Eighteen  replies  are  to  the  effect  that  coeducation  is  preferred  because 
it  is  economical  and  convenient. 

ColumhiiSf  Ga,:  "  It  is  cheaper  and  makes  a  better  gradation." — Georok  M.  Dbws. 

Marietta,  Ohio:  "Economy  and  convenience  of  the  pupils." — C.  K.  Wells. 

Union  Cily,  Tenn,:  "No  other  practice  is  convenient.  It  would  cost  too  much  to 
teach  the  sexes  separately." — T.  C.  Karns. 

Richmond,  Va.:  "It  is  thought  to  be  the  most  economical  and  convenient  plan." — 
E.  M.  Garnett. 

The  other  replies  were  received  from  Greenwich,  Conn.;  Mishawaka, 
New  Albany,  Rising  Sun,  and  Vinconnes,  Ind. ;  Dubuque,  Iowa;  New- 
ark, N.  J.;  Hornellsville,  N.  Y. ;  Sandusky,  Ohio;  Barrington,  11.  I.; 
Huntingdon, Tenn.;  Corsicana,  Tex. ;  Lynchburg  and  Staunton,  Va. 

NATURAL  GHABACTEB  AND  BENEFICIAL  EFFECT  OF  COEDUCATION. 

Twelve  replies  assert  that  coeducation  is  the  natural  method  of  teach- 
ing the  young  and  that  its  effects  are  good : 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. :  ''  It  seems  to  ns  most  natural ;  it  produces  good  effects  npou  the 
conduct  of  both  boys  and  girls,  and  acts  as  a  healthy  incentive  to  g^ood  work." — John 
S.  Irwin. 

Portland,  Me.:  ''It  is  nature's  'family '  plan.  We  find  it  to  be  altogether  the  better 
way  to  secure  effective  study,  good  order,  and  good  morals.  Coeducation  has  been 
practised  partiaUy  for  a  long  time,  whoUy  for  five  years  past.  No  change  proposed.'' — 
TnoMAS  Tabh. 

Allegheny  City,  Pa,:  "  It  is  the  natural  plan.  The  boys  are  not  separated  from  their 
sisters  in  home  work  and  amusements,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  they  should 
be  separated  at  school.  We  have  had  boys  and  girls  reciting  together  in  school  for 
more  than  twenty  years ;  before  my  knowledge  of  the  schools  I  am  told  that  in  some 
the  sexes  were  taught  separately,  but  now  in  all  they  study,  recite,  and  play  together, 
and  we  have  not  discovered  any  bad  results  from  the  plan." — John  Morhow. 

The  nine  other  replies  of  similar  import  were  received  from  Ottumwa, 
Iowa;  Gloucester  and  Marlborough,  Mass. ;  Mason  and  Muskegon, 
Mich. ;  Boonville,  Mo. ;  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. ;  Ashtabula,  Ohio ;  and 
Watsontown,  Pa. 

COEDUCATION  ECONOiOCAL  AND  CUSTOMABY. 
Edwardwille,  III,:  *' Economy  and  custom." — Isaac  H.  Brown. 

So  answer  Sandwich,  HI;  Franklin,  Ind.;  Sedan,  Kans.;  La  Crosse 
and  New  Holstein,  Wis.  The  reply  from  Hamilton,  Ohio,  gives  the 
same  reasons,  and  concludes  as  follows: 

"  No  change  has  been  mentioned  in  the  school  board.  I  am  in  faror  of  teaching 
domestic  economy  to  girls  and  political  economy^  boys,  and  I  would  separate  the 
■exes  in  the  intermediate  grades  (for  this  purpose  and  for  physiological  and  otbast. 
reasons).''— L.  D.  Bbowk. 
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COEDUCA.TION  CUSTOMARY  AND  BENEFICIAL. 

Provideneef  R,  I, :  ''The  practice  was  deemed  the  best  by  experienced  edncatora, 
and  is  entirely  satisfactory.  It  was  adopted  more  than  forty  years  ago.  No  change 
is  proposed.^ — Daniel  Leach. 

Attica,  Ind.;  McGregor,  Iowa;  Abilene,  Kans.;  Bochester,  Minn.; 
Ironton  and  Lima,  Ohio,  concnr. 

ECONOMY,  CONVENIENCE,  AND  BENEFITS  OF  COEDUCATION. 

Fifteen  towns  and  cities  prefer  coeducation  to  separation,  as  more 
economical,  convenient,  and  beneficiaL 

ParlcerBlmrg,  W,  Va,:  '^  Economy,  convenience,  and  ease  of  discipline :  eninlation 
and  mutual  good  influence  of  the  sexes  in  every  phase  of  school  work.'' — A.  L.  PuRix- 

TON. 

The  substance  of  this  reply  is  repeated  in  other  words  by  Seymour, 
Ind.;  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Newport,  Ky. ;  Allegan  and  East  Tawas, 
Mich.;  Stillwater  and  Winona,  Minn.;  Louisiana,  Mo.;  Auburn  and 
Carthage,  N.  Y.;  Dayton,  Ohio;  Westerly,  K.  I.;  Nashville,  Tenn.; 
and  Navasota,  Tex. 

COEDUCATION  NATURAL,  CHEAP,  AND  BENEFICIAL. 

Jertey  City,  N,  J. :  ''It  is  natural  and  economical;  it  is  favorable  to  morality,  good 
manners,  progress  in  studios,  true  manliness,  and  true  womanhood." — Wm.  L.  Dick- 
inson. 

Similar  reasons  are  given  by  Rochelle,  111.;  Logansport,  Ind.;  Omaha, 
Nebr. ;  Greensboro',  N.  0. ;  Brenham  and  Bryan,  Tex. 

IT  IS  CUSTOMARY,  CHEAP,  CONVENIENT,  AND  BENEFICIAL, 

NewhHrgh,  X.  F. :  '^It  has  been  the  practice  since  the  schools  were  organized ;  mo- 
tives of  economy  and  convenience,  and  a  belief  that  at  least  as  good  results  can  be 
obtained."— R.  V.  K.  Montfort. 

Lawrence,  Kans.;  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  Duluth,  Minn.;  and  Towanda, 
Pa.,  reply  in  like  manner. 

IT  IS  CUSTOMARY,  ECONOMICAL,  AND  BENEFICIAL. 

Trdy,  K,  Y, :  It  has  been  the  practice  from  the  earliest  period  of  our  schools ;  is 
most  economical;  seems  entirely  unobjectionable.'' — David  Beattik. 

So  answer  Wyandotte,  Mich.;  Belvidere,  111.;  Appleton,  Minn.;  and 
Orleans,  Ind. 

IT  IS  NATURAL,  CONVENIENT,  AND  BENEFICIAL. 

Chicago,  III. :  '^  Society  inclndes  both  sexes.  Discipline  is  easier,  scholarship  is 
better,  and  the  sexes  exercise  a  healthful  inflaence  over  each  other  morally." —  Grorok 

HOWULND. 

In  like  manner  are  the  answers  from  Danville,  111.;  Washington,  Ind,; 
Oskaloosa,  Iowa ;  and  Sing  Sing,  fT.  Y. 
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WHY  SOME  OTHER  PLAGES  PREFER  COEDUCATION. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  North  Providence,  R.  L,  and  Palestine,  Tex., 
prefer  it  as  customary^  economical^  and  convenient;  Patergon,  N.  J.,  and 
Steubenville.  Ohio,  as  natural^  economical^  convenient^  and  beneficial; 
Freeport,  111.,  and  Northfield,  Minn.,  as  being  natural^  impartial^  cheapy 
and  beneficial;  Brighton,  Mich.,  and  Duraut,  Iowa,  as  impartial,  cheap, 
and  beneficial;  Kinmundy,  111.,  and  Gannelton,  Ind.,  because  it  seems 
natural^  customary,  and  economical;  Knoxville,  Iowa,  and  Menoinonee, 
Wis.,  as  being  natural  and  lairful;  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  and  Deii.nnce, 
Ohio,  as  customary, conTenient,and  benefi^dal;  Spencer,  Ind., and  Keokuk, 
Iowa,  prefer  it  as  being  impartial  and  economical ;  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  as  cus- 
tomary and  convenient ;  Urbana,  111.,  as  customary,  impartial^  and  bene- 
ficial ;  Bradibrd,  Pa.,  as  customary,  convenient,  and  benefi4nal;  Crawfords- 
ville,  Ind.,  as  natural,  impartial,  and  beneficial ;  Ludington,  Mich.,  9i^  cus- 
tomary, impartial,  and  economical;  and  Springfield,  111.,  as  natural^ 
impartial,  convenient,  and  beneficial.  The  most  comprehensive  answer 
of  the  series  is  that  from  Terre  Haute,  Ind.: 

''Boys  and  girls  play  together  and  work  together  both  before  going  to  school  and 
after  leaving  school.  Coeducation  has  always  been  practised  here.  It  is  less  expen- 
sive. Pnpils  can  be  accommodated  with  schools  nearer  their  homes.  They  are  more 
easily  controlled  by  the  teacher.  They  have  a  good  influence  on  each  other." — Wm. 
H.  Wiley. 

Mr.  W.  W.  tiamieson,  of  Keokuk,  Iowa,  while  reporting  for  his  city 
as  he  believes  to  be  true,  personally  prefers  **that  from  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  grade  the  sexes  should  be  separated.'^ 

The  146  towns  and  cities  that  give  two  or  more  reasons  for  preferring 
and  practising  coeducation  may  be  said  to  divide  their  opinions  as  fol- 
lows :  34  because  it  is  ^'  natural,"  36  because  it  is  ^'customary,"  9  because 
it  is  "impartial,"  94  because  it  is  "economical,"  71  because  it  is  "con- 
venient," and  108  because  it  is  "  beneficial."  Combining  these  opinions 
with  those  of  the  139  towns  and  cit|es  that  gave  only  one  reason,  we  may 
sec  that,  of  285  cities  and  towns  practising  coeducation,  158  favor  it  as 
"  beneficial,"  101  as  "  economical,"  81  as  "  customary,"  78  as  "  convenient," 
59  as  "  natural,"  and  14  as  "impartial." 

TOVTNS  AND  OITIES  NOT  PBAGTISING  COEDUCATION. 

Nineteen  cities  and  towns  reported  that  they  practised  partial  or  entire 
separation  of  the  sexes  in  their  public  schools.  The  following  tables 
give  statistical  items  as  to  the  population,  school  age,  enrolment,  and 
the  age  and  number  of  pupils  coeducated  in  these  places,  so  far  as 
reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Education- 
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Jbwn$  and  eiiiet  praetiHng  partial  or  entire  eeparation  of  Ike  eexee  in  th'mr  publie  9ch4}ole, 

18^-'83. 


PUee. 


HobUe 

Wllmiiagtoa 

ICaoon  

BcUeTiUe 

Keif  Orleans.... 

Baltimore 

ICwblehead 

Kewboryiwrt  .. 

Yiokflborg 

Kew  Brunswick 

Brooklyn 

▲Uentown 

Baston 

Harriabarg 

York 

Charleston 

Knoxrille 

Austin 

Alexandria 


State. 


Alabama 

Delaware 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Masaaohnsetts. 

do 

Mississippi .... 
New  Jersey.... 

New  York 

Pennsylvsnia. . 

do 

do 

do 

South  Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 


Popu' 

httion, 

1880. 


20,132 

42,400 

12.740 

10,688 

218^140 

832.100 

7,487 

13,538 

11.814 

17,168 

568,680 

18,068 

11,024 

30,762 

18,040 

40,000 

0,603 

10,060 

13,650 


School 
age. 


6-21 

6-21 

6-18 

6-21 

6-18 

8-21 

6-16 

&-17 

&-21 

&-18 

5-21 

6-21 

6-21 

6-21 

6-21 

6-16 

6-21 

7-21 

&-21 


Bniolled  October,  1882. 


Male. 


1.392 


722 

1.047 

8.413 

17.173 

575 
1.100 

350 

1,074 

31.058 

1.504 

071 
2.456 
1.136 
1,429 

004 

478 


Female. 


1,547 


743 

066 

0.260 

17. 517 

611 
1,200 

600 
1.002 
32,675 
1.484 
1,077 
2,656 
1.065 
1,840 
1,104 

600 


TotaL 


2.888 
6,230 
1,465 
2.013 

17,682 

34.600 

1.186 

2,300 

060 

2.076 

64,633 
3.078 
2,048 
6.112 
2,201 
3,278 
2.008 
1.063 

•1,100 


Bstimated. 


Place. 


Mobfle 

Wilmington 

Maoon 

BeUeville 

Kew  Orleans 

Baltimore 

Msrblehead 

STewbnryport  ... 

Yicksburg 

New  Brunswick. 

Brooklyn 

AUantown 

Baston 

Hanisburg 

York 

Cbaiieston 

EnoxTille 

Austin 

Alexandria  ..... 


State. 


Alabama 

Delaware 

Oeorgia 

Illinois 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

do 

Mississippi.... 
New  Jersey  ... 

New  York 

PennsylTsnia . . 

do 

do 

...j>..do 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texss 

Virginia 


Coeducation  practised. 


Between 
ages  of— 


8^ 
6-12 
6-13 
6-13 
6-14 
6-13 
6-8.14-16 
5-17 
fr-21 
5-10. 13-18 


Number  of  pupils  coedncated. 


6-10 
6-14 

14-18 
6-11, 6-16 

10-12 


Male. 


822 


666 

1,020 

1.150 

2.708 

268 

236 

250 

106 

3,801 

15 

368 

872 

153 

1,047 

565 


Female. 


313 


640 
032 

1.280 

2,220 
200 
201 
400 
216 

4.518 

38 

401 

008 

150 

1,201 
600 


TotaL 


635 

4.907 

1.305 

1,952 

2.439 

4,937 

658 

627 

668 

412 

8,400 

63 

760 

1,775 

803 

2,248 

1.174 
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SEASONS  AGAINST  C0EDUCA1?I0N. 

Twelve  of  the  nineteen  towns  and  cities  under  consideration  appear 
to  have  a  decided  aversion  to  coeducation.  Their  replies  to  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  questions  follow  their  names: 

MoHley  Ala. :  **  (6)  Necessity,  from  want  of  means  to  erect  buildings  for  each  sex  in 
all  cases.  (7)  Thirty  years.  (8)  All  schools  eventually  will  he  separated  into  male 
and  female  departments,  because  the  plan  is  conservative.  I  have  often  changed  my 
mind  on  this  subject,  but  long  experience  has  taught  me  that  separation  is  the  safer 
plan  of  education,  especially  in  cities.'' — £.  R.  Dickson. 

WilmingUm,  Del. :  *  ^  (6)  The  opinion  held  by  a  very  large  minority  of  our  people  that 
it  is  better  that  the  sexes  should  be  separate  after  the  age  of  twelve.  (7)  More  than 
fifteen  years.  (8)  No  change.  Two  years  ago  coeducation  in  the  grammar  and  high 
schools  was  urged  by  some  members  of  the  school  board,  but  the  opi>osition  to  it  was 
found  to  be  quite  general." — David  W.  Harlan. 

Belleville,  III. :  **  (6)  Better  discipline;  proper  attention  caA  be  paid  to  the  phys- 
ical requirements  of  girls  at  the  critical  period — maturity.  (8)  No  change  at  pres- 
ent; as  soon  as  possible,  the  practice  wiU  be  extended  to  the  twelfth  year." — Hsnrt 
Raab. 

New  Orleans,  La. :  "  (6)  Our  'mixed'  schools  are  nearly  all  ungraded,  and  are  found 
in  outlying  districts,  depending  also  upon  size  of  building,  number  of  pupils,  and 
convenience  of  parents.  Separate  schools  for  each  sex  are  preferred  when  means  will 
aUow.    (7)  Thirty  years  to  a  limited  extent.    (8)  No  change."— Wm.  O.  Rogers. 

BaHimore,  Md.:  **(6)  The  schools  formerly  called  Engli^-German  schools  are  at- 
tended by  pupils  of  both  sexes.  This  is  not  the  case  in  any  other  school,  unless,  as 
in  these,  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  to  organize  male  and  female 
departments.  (7)  Since  the  organization  of  the  schools,  (fi)  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
proposed  change.  I  think  popular  sentiment  here  is  in  favor,  decidedly,  of  separate 
schools  for  the  sexes."-— Henry  A.  Wise. 

Vickahurg,  Mies. :  **(6)  In  the  schools  for  whites,  except  the  primaries,  the  sexes 
have  been  separated  in  accordance  with  public  sentiment.  In  the  colored  schools  the 
sexes  are  educated  together  and  the  experiment  is  working  well.  (8)  No  change." — 
H.  T.  Mason. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. :  **(6)  The  rule  is  separation  of  the  sexes,  unless  the  exigencies  of 
the  school  require  a  di£ferent'-course.    The  reason  is  that  teachers  capable  of  instruct-  j 
ing  girls  often  fail  in  managing  boys,  and  vice  versa.     (8)  The  only  change  in  view  is 
one  in  the  direction  of  a  more  complete  separation  of  the  sexes  for  the  reason  given/ 
above."— C.  Patterson. 

Allentoum,  Pa.:  ^'(6)  Coeducation  here  is  a  temporary  necessity  for  53  pupils. 
V^e  never  had  it  in  the  public  schools  of  this  city,  and,  probably  for  that  reason  only, 
the  sentiment  of  the  community  is  strongly  opposed  to  it.  (8)  No  change." — L.  B. 
Landis. 

Eaeton,  Pa. :  *'  (6)  Convenience  and  economy  are  the  only  apparent  reasons.  (7) 
Thirty-two  years.  (8)  The  question  of  *  change '  in  this  respect  has  not  been  discussed 
as  yet,  although  I  have  decided  convictions  relative  thereto." — Wm.  W.  Cottingham. 

York,  Pa.:  '*(6)  Special  objections  to  coeducation  held  by  a  majority  of  the 
school  board.  (7)  During  the  past  year.  (8)  The  tendency  is  to  entire  separation 
of  the  sexes.  This  will  change  more  or  less  from  year  to  year  as  the  board  changes.'* — 
W.  H.  Sheixbt. 

Charleeton,  S.  C. :  **(6)  Custom,  economy,  convenience.  The  custom  has  prevailed 
here  for  years.  It  is  found  more  convenient  for  management.  Dp  to  the  present,  the 
primary  and  intermediate  schools  for  whites  have  been  '  mixed ;'  the  latter  are  now 
separate.    We  have  now,  in  eaoh  white  school,  a  girls'  grammar  and  a  boys'  grammar 
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department.    The  colored  schools  are  all  mixed.    (7)  For  whites,  recentlj ;  for  colored 
ohildrcD,  for  several  years."-*  WiLU am  Simons. 

Jlexandria,  Va, :  '*  There  is  not,  and  there  never  has  been,  coeducation  of  the  sexes 
in  the  public  schools  here.'' — Wm.  F.  Carns. 

SOME  MILDER  COMMENTS. 

The  seven  replies  remainiDg  for  consideration  show  a  less  decided 
attitude  or  indicate  practical  reasons  for  only  partial  separation.  They 
are  as  follows : 

Macon f  On, :  **  (6)  Such  was  the  custom  in  vogue  when  public  schools  were  intro- 
daoed ;  it  was  considered  economical,  and  the  schools  are  more  efficient ;  it  secures  a 
separate  teacher  for  every  class.  (7)  Coeducation  has  existed  to  some  extent  since 
the  beginning  of  the  town ;  it  became  more  general  in  1872,  when  the  public  school 
system  was  adopted.  (8)  No  change.  The  plan  has  worked  with  entire  satisfaction 
in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools;  its  immediate  effect  is  to  secure  better  (kinder) 
treatment  for  boys,  and  affords  girls  a  protection  against  undue  stimulation ;  the  boys 
cannot  keep  up  if  the  girls  are  required  to  do  their  best." — B.  M.  Zbttlkr. 

Marhlehead,  Mass, :  "  (6)  There  is  no  evidenee  on  this  point;  the  plan  for  the  gram- 
mar schools,  male  and  female,  was  adopted  before  the  Revolutionary  War ;  about 
1665  the  boys'  grammar  school  was  established,  and  a  girls'  grammar  school  about 
1765.  Our  schools  are  graded  on  a  standard  of  qualification,  not  of  age  ;  in  the  pri- 
mary grades  we  have  coeducation ;  in  grammar  schools,  separation ;  and  in  the  high 
school  (established  1835),  coeducation,  on  the  score  of  economy,  there  being  only  73 
pupils  in  attendance  on  it,  most  of  whom  are  over  fifteen  years  old." — N.  P.  Sanborn. 

Newburypartf  Mass, :  "  (7)  Ten  years.  We  have  but  three  schools  for  both  sexes : 
li  high  school,  one  granmiar  scliool,  and  one  primary  school.  (8)  No  change." — J.  A. 
Merrill. 

New  Brunswick,  N,  J, :  ''(6)  We  have  coeducation  in  some  primary  schools  for  con- 
venience of  giading,  and  in  the  high  school  on  account  of  convenience  in  grading, 
economy,  and  better  results.  In  most  of  the  primary  and  grammar  schools  the  sexes 
are  separate,  because  the  buildings,  yards,  &c.,  were  arranged  with  that  purpose. 
(8)  No  change  is  proposed.  I  do  not  think  any  objection  would  be  made  to  coeduca- 
tion provided  our  buildings  were  suitably  constructed." — Hbxrt  B.  Pierce. 

Harrishurgf  Pa. :  '^(6)  Convenience,  to  secure  better  grading  in  suburbs,  to  locate 
pupils  near  their  homes;  economy,  in  reducing  the  number  of  schools.  (7)  To  some 
extent,  for  thirty  years.  (8)  A  few  mixed  schools  are  opened  yearly ;  more  are  pro- 
posed, partly  as  convenience,  partly  for  economy,  by  limiting  the  number  of  schools, 
and  partly  for  the  mutual  restraint  and  beneficial  effects  that  the  sexes  exert  on  each 
other."— L.  O.  Foose. 

Knoxvillf,  Tsnn. :  **  (6)  Because  our  grades  are  so  arranged  that  all  the  girls  from  12 
to  18  can  be  best  taught  by  themselves.  (7)  Two  years.  (8)  No  change." — ^Albert 
Ruth. 

Ausiki,  Tex, :  **  (6)  In  primary  and  grammar  schools  coeducation  is  practised ;  the 
mutual  influence  of  the  sexes  during  this  period  is  found  valuable.  In  the  high 
school  the  sexes  prepare  their  lessons  separately.  (7)  One  year.  (8)  No  change." — J. 
B.  Winn. 

OONOLUDING  REMARKS. 

The  mass  of  new  material  is  now  before  the  reader  as  compactly  and 
systematically  arranged  as  the  importance  of  the  sabject  and  the  ability 
of  the  editor  woold  permit.    It  only  remains  to  remind  the  reader  that 
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both  the  general  instrnction  of  girls  and  the  common  employment  ot 
women  as  public  school  teachers  depend,  to  a  very  great  degree,  on  the 
prevalence  of  coedacation,  and  that  a  general  dit^continuance  of  it 
would  entail  either  much  increased  expense  for  additional  buildings 
and  teachers  or  a  withdrawal  of  educational  privileges  from  the  future 
women  and  mothers  of  the  nation. 
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LETTER. 


Department  pF  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washingtonj  D.  C,  May  18, 1883. 

Sir  :  The  accompanying  papers  contain  the  records  of  the  proceedings^ 
of  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Edacational  Association,  together  with  the  addresses  presented 
during  the  several  sessions. 

Their  publication  in  this  form  has  the  advantage  of  bringing  out  the 

carefully  prepared  statements  of  those  who  presented  papers  and  the 

various  experiences  and  views  of  others  who  joined  in  the  discussions.. 

The  demand  for  the  proceedings  of  the  previous  meeting  has  been  so 

great  as  to  exhaust  the  first  edition  and  require  a  second  issue. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON, 

Commissioner. 
The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Publication  approved. 

M.  L.  JOSLYN, 

Acting  Secretary ^ 
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FIEST  SESSION— TUESDAY  EVENING. 

WASHINGTON;  February  20, 1883. 

The  members  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  and  their  friends  met  in  the  High  School  Hall 
at  8  o'clock  p.  M.,  Hon.  N.  A.  Calkins,  the  president,  in  the  chair,  and 
Hon.  H.  S.  Jones  secretary. 

After  calling  the  meeting  to  order  and  announcing  the  sessions  for  the 
following  day,  Mr.  Calkins  said: 

In  introducing  to  you  the  speaker  for  this  evening,  it  is  proper  that 
I  should  state,  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  the  subject  which  he  will 
present — natural  history  in  public  schools — that  the  invitation  to  Pro- 
fessor Bickmore  to  come  before  you  was  suggested  by  the  character  of  the 
work  which  he  is  doing  for  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
Believing  that  there  would  be  many  of  those  in  attendance  at  this  con- 
vention who  would  be  pleased  to  learn  what  is  done  there  in  the  mat- 
ter of  introducing  natural  history  into  the  public  schools  and  knowing 
that  any  mere  description  of  that  work  would  fail  to  give  you  an  accu- 
rate idea  of  it,  Professor  Bickmore  was  invited  to  come  here,  to  bring 
with  him  some  of  his  apparatus,  and  to  show  you  what  he  is  doing  for 
the  schools  of  that  city. 

[  may  add  that  arrangements  have  been  made  with  Professor  Bick- 
more by  which  he  gives  on  Saturdays,  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory at  Central  Park,  lectures  before  teachers  of  the  grammar  schools, 
as  a  means  of  preparing  them  to  give  instruction  in  natural  history  in 
the  schools  where  they  are  employed.  These  lectures  are  thus  made  to 
awaken  an  interest  in  this  subject  among  the  pupils  in  the  schools, 
which  leads  them  to  visit  the  museum,  as  many  do  with  their  teachers. 
During  lessons  in  school,  which  follow  these  visits,  questions  are  asked 
these  pupils  concerning  the  animals  which  they  saw  and  the  subject  of 
the  lesson  is  discussed  in  an  intelligent  manner. 

But  Professor  Bickmore  will  be  able  to  represent  to  you  what  he  is 
doing  much  better  than  I  can  tell  you.  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  in- 
troducing to  you  Prof.  Albert  S.  Bickmore,  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  Central  Park,  New  York,  who  will  address  you  on  the 
subject  of 

NATURAL  history  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS:  ITS  UTILITY  AND  PRACTI- 
CABILITY AS  ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE  METHODS  ADOPTED  IN  NEW 
YORK   CITY. 

Professor  Bickmore  said : 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  About  two  years  and  a  half 
ago  the  authorities  of  the  museum  with  which  I  am  associated  addressed 
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a  letter  to  the  board  of  education  of  our  city,  suggesting  that  they  se- 
lect a  limited  number  of  their  teachers  to  come  up  to  our  institution, 
and  that  I  should  give  them  conversational  talks  (we  scarcely  call  them 
lectures)  upon  the  objects  that  we  had  on  exhibition  in  our  halls.  It 
proved  to  be  an  extremely  stormy  day  in  winter  when  the  first  gather- 
ing took  place,  but  all  those  invited  were  present,  and  we  were  at  once 
impressed  with  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  work  thus  thrust 
upon  us.  The  attendance  of  the  teachers  was  so  constant  that  the  six 
informal  talks  were  extended  to  eighteen  or  twenty.  The  board  of 
^ucation  then  addressed  us  a  letter  expressing  their  high  estimation 
of  the  work  thus  begun  and  asking  that  fifty  teachers  be  allowed  to  be 
present  at  the  next  course.  At  the  conclusion  of  these  lectures  the  board 
^rote  us  a  second  letter  stating  that  there  were  one  hundred  and  four 
schools  i)||Our  city  under  their  direction  and  asking  if  accommoilations 
<K>uld  be  made  for  at  least  one  teacher  from  each  of  them,  in  order  that 
there  might  be  a  distinct,  definite  influence  going  out  fi*om  our  museum 
'every  week  to  each  school,  conveying  important  instruction  and  aiding 
:the  teachers  to  give  the  most  complete  information  to  their  pupils  upon 
Jxuman  and  comparative  anatomy  and  zoology  and  other  subjects  upon 
-which  the  board  might  require  oral  instruction  to  be  given  in  the  com- 
mon schools.  A  course  on  zoology  is  now  in  progress,  and  every  Sat- 
urday our  little  hall  is  filled  to  overflowing. 

Believing  that  the  sense  of  sight  is  the  royal  avenue  to  the  mind  and 
that  all  information  which  can  be  conveyed  by  the  eye  is  much  more 
complete  and  satisfying  than  that  conveyed  by  the  ear,  I  planned  to 
jgive  the  instruction  desired  by  ocular  demonstration,  that  is,  by  exhibi- 
tions. A  lar^  part  of  the  objects  we  ^fished  to  display  to  the  teachers 
4ire  too  small  to  be  seen  distinctly  by  the  naked  eye,  and  yet  their  re- 
mains in  some  places  make  up  the  chief  bulk  of  mountain  ranges. 
OUier  animals,  as  the  deer,  the  ox,  the  horse,  the  moose,  and  the  ele- 
phant, are  far  too  large  to  be  transported  from  the  exhibition  halls  to 
the  lecture  room,  and  yet  they  are  among  the  most  interesting  objects  to 
•the  children  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  animal  kingdom.  How  we  could 
easily  and  without  loss  of  time  place^hese  various  objects  visually  be- 
ibre  the  class  of  teachers  was  the  problem  that  came  to  us  when  we 
ibund  the  personal  interest  they  manifested  in  this  department  of  natural 
sBcience.  We  purchased  the  most  complete  stcreopticon  to  be  obtained, 
Imt  we  found  that  photographic  transparencies  of  the  objects  we  desired 
Redisplay  could  not  be  discovered  in  any  of  the  lists  of  slides  off*ered  for 
i^ale  in  London,  Paris,  or  Vienna,  and  that,  if  any  teacher  had  hitherto 
;prepareil  them,  he  had  never  published  any  account  of  his  work  nor  indi- 
»<5ated  how  his  successors  might  avail  themselves  of  his  labor. 

A  few  views  of  the  animals  in  the  Zoological  Society's  Gardens  of  Lon- 
don were  found  and  a  few  copies  from  works  on  anatomy ;  but  no  con- 
tinued, systematic  series  of  illustrations  existed,  so  far  as  we  are  aware. 
An  assistant  skilled  in  this  department  of  the  photographic  art  was  em- 
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ployed  to  make  negatives  and  slides  from  the  specimens  on  exhibition 
in  our  public  halls,  supplemented  by  copies  from  the  best  illustrations 
in  standard  works  on  natural  history.  The  prominent  book  and  map 
publisheri^  of  London  and  Kew  York  cordially  aided  by  striking  off  un- 
colored  impressions  of  their  wood-cuts  and  engravings  for  the  use  of  our 
photographer,  who  has  already  made  some  800  negatives,  in  addition  to 
the  large  series  of  views  we  have  purchased  from  every  available  source. 
The  transparencies  which  we  have  made  at  the  museum  so  far  exceed 
in  clearness  and  brilliancy  any  that  we  have  found  in  the  market  that 
we  propose  in  time  to  use  only  prints  on  glass  from  negatives  of  our 
own  manufacture.  This  system  of  illustration  can  be  made  just  as 
elaborate  as  the  time  and  means  of  the  instructor  may  permit.  What 
we  have  so  far  accomplished  we  regard  merely  as  a  beginning  in  the  im* 
portant  work  of  enabling  teachers  to  properly  educate  their  pupils  in 
zoology.  The  same  mode  of  effective  illustration  is  equally  applicable^ 
and  important  in  teaching  physical  geography,  geology,  and  minings 
and  every  other  department  of  natural  science  which  can  be  rendered 
more  instructive  and  therefore  more  interesting  by  photographic  views, 
diagrams,  or  ideal  sketches.  The  field  of  labor  thus  opened  to  the  in- 
structor is  a  wide  one,  for  it  demands  that  he  shall  not  ouly  be  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  the  latest  and  best  maps  and  drawings  and 
other  means  of  illustration  that  uow  exist,  but  that  he  shall  keep  con- 
stantly adding  new  transparencies  from  the  latest  explorations  in  these 
various  departments  in  every  land. 

The  negatives  being  once  provided,  the  slides  can  be  supplied  at  little 
more  than  half  the  price  now  paid  for  such  transparencies,  and,  while 
we  shall  use  here  this  evening  the  oxyhydrogen  or  lime  light  we  have 
brought  from  Xew  York,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  seen  these  same 
slides  shown  by  a  light  burning  simply  kerosene  oil,  and  the  illumina- 
tion was  sufiicient  for  an  ordinary  class  room  containing  50  to  75  pupils. 
Any  teacher  here  present  that  can  take  proper  care  of  an  ordinary  kero- 
sene lamp  can,  therefore,  with  the  simple  laiitern  of  which  I  apeak,  ef- 
fectively rei)eat  to  his  class  the  illustrations  which  our  lime  light  will 
now  place  on  the  screen. 

This  mode  of  exhibition  necessitates  a  darkened  room,  and,  as  I  have 
experienced  the  inconvenience  of  not  being  able  to  exhibit  specimens 
or  make  diagrams  on  the  blackboard  while  the  illustration  is  on  the 
screen,  I  have  introduced  into  my  lecture  room  a  second  lantern,  which 
throws  a  light  upon  any  portion  of  the  blackboard  I  may  desire,  so  that 
the  classification  of  the  animals  to  be  shown  is  constantly  before  the 
audience  while  the  several  specimens  appear  in  succession  on  the  screen. 
In  an  ac^oining  place  in  the  room  I  have  fitted  up  a  series  of  shelves,  like 
a  case  in  our  public  hall,  on  which  the  specimens  to  be  described  are  ar- 
ranged. Diaphragms  pierced  with  round  or  square  holes  of  varying 
dimensions  will  light  up  any  portion  or  all  of  the  specimens  on  the  shelves, 
and  in  this  simple  method  we  are  able  to  transfer  our  audience  instantly 
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from  the  lecture  room  to  oar  exhibition  halls,  and  that,  too,  in  a  more- 
effective  way  than  if  the  audience  actually  passed  into  one  of  the  large 
rooms,  for  in  the  hall  some  persons  woiild  be  looking  at  one  object  in  one 
case  while  others  would  be  interested  in  other  objects  in  other  cases;  but 
by  confining  the  light  to  the  specimens  that  are  being  described  we  con- 
centrate the  attention  of  all  to  the  object  or  group  of  objects  we  are  dis- 
cussing, and  the  mind  of  the  speaker  and  the  minds  of  all  his  audience 
necessarily  move  on  from  point  to  point  in  the  discussion  in  perfect  har- 
mony, 

.  Professor  Bickmore  then  gave  a  description  of  the  building  occupied 
by  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  which  contains  four 
stories  and  a  gallery  and  was  erected  at  an  expense  of  $700,000.  He 
then  showed  upon  a  large  screen,  by  the  aid  of  a  stereopticon,  the  fol- 
lowing subjects,  calling  attention  to  the  principal  facts  of  interest  con- 
cerning each :  protozoans :  a  young  sponge,  the  Venus  flower  basket, 
corals,  ideal  sketch  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  the  Mediterranean,  a 
coral  island  (atoll,  Bermudas),  brittle  stars;  mollusks:  a  common  salt 
water  mussel,  oysters,  the  mode  of  dredging  off  the  shores  of  France, 
a  dredge,  a  helix,  a  cone,  a  large  squid,  the  squid  as  it  was  represented 
in  old  books ;  articulates :  a  ^^  common"  and  a  *' spiny"  lobster,  a  lob- 
ster car,  the  violet  crab  of  Jamaica;  insects:  a  minute  insect,  a  flea, 
Colorado  beetle;  vertebrates:  the  arm  and  hand  of  a  fish,  tortoise, 
whale,  deer,  seal,  dog,  mole,  bat,  ape,  and  man ;  fishes :  a  climbing  perch,, 
the  circulatory  system  of  a  cod;  reptiles :  a  boa  constrictor,  a  water  boa 
or  anaconda,  the  structure  of  the  fangs  of  a  rattlesnake,  an  iguana,  a 
tropical  scene  from  Brehm's  Thierleben,  chameleon,  turtle  catching,  an 
ideal  ^iew  of  marine  animals  in  the  Triassic  period,  a  landscape  in  the 
coal  period;  birds :  an  ostrich  in  the  Paris  museum,  a  gull,  sand-piper, 
flamingo,  a  male  and  female  humming  bird,  the  migration  of  birds,  a 
view  on  a  Siberian  river  in  early  spring,  the  nest  and  young  of  the 
gray  plover,  the  light-house  at  Heligoland  on  a  migration  night,  a  map 
of  our  own  countrj-,  a  map  of  South  America,  a  relief  map  of  Europe ; 
mammals:  the  skeleton  of  a  cow,  the  Brahman  bull,  Brahman  cow  and 
calf,  antelope  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a  giraffe,  the  skeleton  of  a 
giraffe,  skeleton  of  a  deer,  a  fossil  deer  found  in  Ireland,  a  camel,  a 
dromedary,  skeleton  of  a  camel,  the  wild  boar  of  West  Africa,  the  skel- 
eton of  a  hog,  African  wart  hog,  rhinoceros,  the  skeleton  of  a  rhinoce- 
ros, a  horse,  zebra,  zebra  hunting  in  South  Africa,  a  European  wolf,  a 
royal  Bengal  tiger,  lion,  the  skeleton  of  a  lion,  the  animals  of  the  stone 
age;  man :  two  slides  of  human  anatomy  (colored),  the  African  race — 
a  \iew  on  the  Congo,  Stanley  and  his  followers,  the  Zulus ;  the  Mongo- 
lian race  —  a  Chinese  mandarin,  a  Chinese  hamlet  among  the  tea  hills^ 
curling  the  tea  leaves,  sorting  tea;  the  Aryan  race  —  a  native  of  India^ 
a  Mohammedan  prince  of  India,  a  Mohammedan  temple  at  Lahore. 
The  president  announced  that  there  would  be  a  business  meeting: 
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Immediately  after  tbe  dispersion  of  the  audience  and  requested  the 
members  of  the  department  to  remain. 

At  this  meetinic  the  following  resolution  was  offered  by  General 
Eaton,  and  was  adopted: 

Reaolved,  That  an  executive  committee  of  three  membero  of  the  department  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  president,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  committee  to  arrange  and 
report  an  order  of  proceedings  for  this  meeting. 

The  president  named  as  this  committee  Messrs.  Wilson,  of  Washing- 
ton; Marble,  of  Worcester;  and  Pickett,  of  Kentucky. 
Mr.  Wilson  offered  the  following  : 

Buohtdy  That  the  president  of  this  department  be  requested  to  appoint  a  commit- 
tee whose  dnty  it  shall  be  to  represent  to  Congress  the  views  of  this  association  on  the 
subject  of  national  aid  to  education ,  and  to  take  such  further  action  in  the  premises 
as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

After  the  unanimous  adoption  of  this  resolution,  the  department 
adjourned  to  meet  on  the  following  morning  in  the  lecture  room  of  the 
Congregational  Church. 


SECOND  SESSION-WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

Washington,  February  21, 1883. 

The  members  of  the  department  assembled  in  the  lecture  room  ot 
the  Congregational  Church  at  10  o'clock  and  were  called  to  order  by 
the  president.    Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo  opened  the  session  with  prayer. 

Hon.  Henry  M.  Harrington,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  was  elected  treas- 
nrer,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Rockwell,  the  stenographer,  assistant  secretary. 

Mr.  Wilson,  from  the  committee  on  order  of  exercises,  announced 
the  following  topics  and  speakers : 

Address  by  the  president. 

Industrial  education.    Reports  on  the  subject  to  be  read  by  Supt.  John  £.  Kimball 
and  Dr.  Charles  Wurren ;  followed  by  discnssion. 
Educational  lessons  of  the  census,  by  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris. 

The  following  letter  was  received: 

Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 

Franklin  Building, 
Washington,  D,  C,  February  20,  1883.  • 
Dear  Sir:  The  members  of  the  department  of  superintendence  are  cordially  in- 
vited to  visit  the  public  schools  of  this  city.  The  schools  will  be  in  session  to-mor- 
row, Wednesday,  and  will  then  be  closed  until  Monday  next.  The  Webster  School,  cor- 
ner Tenth  and  H  streets,  and  the  Franklin  School,  corner  Thirteenth  and  K  streets, 
are  both  near  the  Congregational  Church,  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  department. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  ORMOND  WILSON, 

Superintendent. 
Hon.  N.  A.  Calkins, 

President f  tf-c. 

The  president  annoanced  that  the  treasurer  would  receive  applica- 
tions for  membership  in  the  association. 
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The  assistant  secretary  read  several  expressions  of  regret  from  mem- 
bers unable  to  be  present.  Among  the  letters  received  were  those 
from  Hon.  Thos.  W.  Bicknell,  ll.  d.,  editor  Journal  of  Education^ 
Boston,  Mass.;  D.  N.  Camp,  A.  H.,  New  Britain,  Conn.;  Hon.  Charlea 
L.  Collier,  superintendentof  schools,  Memphis,  Tenn.;  Hon.  A.  Coward, 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  South  Carolina;  Hon.  J.  L. 
M.  Curry,  ll.  d.,  general  agent  of  the  Peabody  education  fund,  Rich- 
mond, Va.;  Rev.  J.  H.  Cuthbert,  Washington,  D.  C;  Hon.  R.  R.  Farr, 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Richmond,  Ya. ;  Hon.  J.  M.. 
Fish,  superintendent  of  schools.  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  Hon.  Aaron  Gove,, 
superintendent  of  schools,  Denver,  Colo.;  £.  L.  Kellogg,  esq.,  21  Park 
Place, New  York ;  Charles  G.  Leland, esq., Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Hon.  E.  B. 
Neely,  superintendent  of  schools,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  Hon.  James  Mac- 
Alister,  superintendent  of  schools,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  W.  A.  Mowry,  ph. 
D.,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Rev.  A.  M.  Pitzer,  D.  D.,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Lieut. 
R.  H.  Pratt,  tr.  s.  A.,  superintendent  of  Indian  training  school,  Carlisle 
#  Barracks,  Pa.;  Hon.  W.  C.  Rote,  superintendent  of  schools,  San  Antonio,. 
Tex.;  Hon.  J.  C.  Shattuck,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,. 
Denver,  Colo.;  W.  E.  Sheldon,  esq.,  editor  of  The  Primary  Teacher^ 
Boston,  Mass.;  Governor  Hugh  S.  Thompson,  Charleston,  S.  C;  Gen. 
Francis  A.  Walker,  Census  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Hon.  J.  P.  Wick- 
ersham,LL.D.,  ex- State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Lancaster,. 
Pa.;  Hon.  C.  S.  Young,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction^ 
Carson  City,  Nev. 

Mr.  CALKms,  the  president  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence^ 
delivered  the  following  address: 

address  of  the  president. 

Members  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Educational  Association:  Once  again  representatives 
of  the  educational  systems  of  the  States  and  cities  of  the  nation  have 
assembled  at  its  capital  to  consider  matters  pertaining  to  the  interests 
of  public  instruction.'  The  fields  of  labor  occupied  by  those  gathered 
here  are  widely  separated  and  the  work  performed  by  each  lias  differ- 
ing characteristics,  yet  there  exists  a  union  of  purpose  among  all  which 
binds  us  together  as  a  brotherhood,  laboring  for  the  noble  cause  that 
contributes  much  toward  the  stability  and  prosperity  of  our  beloved 
country. 

I  rejoice  with  you  that  it  has  become  our  annual  custom  to  come 
hither  and  confer  with  each  other  fraternally  in  relation  to  those  things 
that  belong  to  a  general  difi'usion  of  education  among  all  classes  of 
people,  and  that  in  this  work  we  have  common  interests  and  aims. 

The  circumstances  attending  our  respective  spheres  of  work  often 

compel  attention  to  matters  that  demand  serious  deliberation  and  th^ 

exercise  of  sound  wisdom  to  guide  aright  in  the  acts  that  must  follow. 

In  the  midst  of  the  difficulties  that  sometimes  meet  us  we  long  ta 
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inquire  of  a  sqccessful  brother  ^ho  has  overcome  similar  obstacles  aD<£ 
learn  from  his  experience..  These  fraternal  conferences  furnish  opportu- 
nities for  such  inquiries;  they  also  inspire  our  hopes  and  strengthen  ooir 
hands  for  better  work  and  greater  success  in  the  cause  of  education. 

The  present  outlook  as  to  progress  in  the  direction  of  better  element- 
ary  teaching  and  the  corresponding  results  that  follow  in  general  edut- 
cation  is  gratifying.  Durinia:  the  past  ten  years  great  strides  have  been^ 
made  by  the  thinking,  progressive  teachers  toward  a  clearer  knowledge 
of  child  nature  and  in  right  ways  for  reaching  child  mind.  The  results 
appear  in  the  moi*e  general  development  of  power  among  the  pupils  of 
these  teachers  to  observe  carefully,  of  ability  to  think  understandingly 
concerning  that  which  has  been  seen,  and  in  the  firm  foundation  thua. 
laid  for  subsequent  attainments  in  knowledge. 

It  is  fast  becoming  understood  that  mere  imitators  soon  attain  their 
growth  in  teaching  and  that  the  end  of  real  progress  with  them  is  near 
the  place  of  starting.  Among  the  hopeful  signs  for  the  future  is  the^ 
fact  that  so  many  of  our  schools  are  becoming  fields  in  which  the  teach- 
ers are  themselves  making  important  discoveries  in  the  true  work  of 
education,  instead  of  contentedly  following  the  traditionary  customs  of 
the  ,past.  The  fact  that  so  many  teachers  are  turning  their  attentions 
to  psychology  and  earnestly  inquiring  after  a  science  of  education 
which  may  guide  them  in  the  art  of  teaching  is  a  hopeful  sign. 

Great  changes,  also,  have  been  made  in  the  means  for  diffusion  of  edu- 
cational intelligence  during  the  past  decade.  We  now  have  not  only: 
monthly  and  bimonthly  but  weekly  journals,  with  large  circulations,, 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  education  in  all  its  varied  aspects.  In  addi-^ 
tion  to  these  the  weekly  and  daily  papers  reflect  the  general  interest  ot 
the  public  in  relation  to  educational  matters  in  their  several  localities. 

Whenever  the  minds  of  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  education  in 
one  locality  become  unusually  active  in  relation  to  a  particular  depart-^ 
ment  of  the  work  or  concerning  anything  intimately  affecting  it,  that 
activity  widens  and  widens,  like  the  circling  waves  on  the  placid  lake? 
into  which  a  pebble  has  been  tossed,  until  the  distant  shores  are  reached*^ 
Let  the  cry  be  raised  in  Boston  agamst  the  buiden  of  too  many  text 
books,  and  its  wail  will  be  echoed  in  Chicago  and  in  San  Francisco.  If 
the  public  in  Quincy  discover  a  supposed  better  way  for  education,  pil- 
grimages are  made,  and  the  towns  of  the  East^  of  the  West,  and  of  the^ 
South  are  moved  thereby. 

As  an  instance  of  the  increasing  interest  in  matters  that  relate  to> 
methods  of  education,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  only  a  few  months  ago 
the  Bureau  of  Education  issued,  as  a  circular  of  information  on  indus- 
trial art  in  schools,  an  article  prepared  by  Charles  G.  Leland,  esq.,  or 
Philadelphia,  in  which  the  way  is  pointed  out  for  making  hand  work 
and  school  work  cooperate  with  each  other  in  general  education  audi 
culture.    Fifteen  thousand  copies  of  this  circular  of  information  have 
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been  distributed  already.    The  mail  of  a  siugle  day  recently  brought 
orders  for  more  than  six  thousand  copies. 

In  these  and  kindred  fact^,  we  may  find  much  for  encourageineut  and 
hox>e  that  the  widening  diffusion  of  intelligence  on  subjects  pertaining 
to  public  education  will  ere  long  produce  a  corresiionding  extension  of 
increased  facilities  and  improved  character  in  the  common  schools  of 
every  State.  In  view  of  these  facts,  we  are  reminded,  also,  of  the  neces- 
sity for  careful  consideration  of  matters  relating  thereto,  especially  by 
those  who  occupy  positions  which  should  exert  great  influence  in  decid- 
ing what  the  public  schools  shall  become,  by  mepns  of  an  intelligent 
public  opinion.  It  is  fitting  on  this  occasion,  therefore,  that  we  direct 
.our  deliberations  to  those  matters  which  relate  intimately  to  the  work  of 
securing  a  better  education  for  the  people.  And  in  these  deliberations 
we  should  aim  to  call  out  the  best  thoughts  and  ripest  experience  on 
the  topics  considered,  while  each  endeavors  to  say  the  most  in  the  fewest 
words  possible. 

It  was  with  the  view  of  facilitating  such  deliberations  that  I  placed  in 
the  programme  of  subjects  for  this  meeting  that  of  ^'  School  supervision : 
its  specific  aims  and  methods  employed,"  and  invited  superintendents  to 
consider  topics  designated  under  this  subject  and  to  present  at  this 
meeting  results  of  their  experience  in  relation  thereto,  in  concise  state- 
ments. And,  further,  I  believe  that  a  fair  portion  of  the  time  of  the 
meeting  of  this  Department  should  be  spent  in  efforts  less  formal  than 
exhaustive  addresses,  with  a  view  to  making  available  the  experience 
and  wisdom  of  the  greatest  number  in  matters  pertaining  to  our  special 
duties  in  connection  with  the  work  of  education.  And  with  this  view, 
I  commend  to  your  consideration  the  advisability  of  devoting  the  time 
of  one  session  of  this  meeting  to  topics  relating  to  school  supervision. 
In  this  connection  allow  me  to  suggest  that  the  least  possible  time  be 
consumed  in  stating  theories  and  that  the  chief  aim  of  all  be  to  show 
how  the  desired  results  in  supervision  may  be  secured.  May  each  of  us 
return  to  his  field  of  labor  with  garnered  treasures. 

Finally,  allow  me  to  bespeak  your  counsel  and  cooperation  in  efforts 
to  make  this  a  profitable  and  pleasant  meeting. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

Superintendent  John  E.  Kimball  read  the  following  letter  from  the 
principal  of  the  D wight  School,  Boston,  with  his  report  on  industrial 
education : 

Boston,  February  12,  ISSli. 
My  Dea.r  Sir  :  The  experiment  in  industrial  education  is  to  be  tried  in  the  Sherwiu 
School,  under  the  auspices  of  the  school  board,  during  the  coming  season.     In  my  own 
school  the  expenses  were  paid  by  a  syndicat'e  of  wealthy  gentlemen  and  ladies  who 
were  interested  in  the  subject.    The  success  was  so  great  that  the  board  assumed 
charge  of  it,  and  now  only  await  an  appropriation  from  the  common  council  of  $500 
to  perfect  their  arrangements. 
I  have  no  doubt  the  success  will  be  as  decided  in  the  Sherwiu  School  as  it  was  with 
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me,  and,  if  so,  the  plan  will  gradually  grow  into  favor,  and  will  be  extended  to  other 

boys'  schools  throughout  the  city. 

Yours,  very  trulv, 

JAMES  A.  PAGE. 
Hon.  N.  A.  Calkins, 

President  Department  of  Superintendence, 


REPORT. 

CITY  OF  BOSTON. 

Ix  School  Committee,  Julif  5,  IS8U 

Ordered,  That  the  principals  of  the  Dwight  and  Shorwin  Schools  be  authorized  to 
accept  the  liberal  otfer  of  the  Industrial  School  Association,  and  to  permit  snch  of 
their  pupils  to  receive  the  instruction  thus  tendered  as  may,  in  their  judgment,  be 
best  ntted  to  profit  by  it,  the  instruction  to  be  given  at  such  time  as  will  least  inter- 
fere with  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  their  regular  studies. 

Ordered,  That  the  abovementioned  principals  be  instructed  to  report  to  the  board 
the  results  of  the  instruction  thus  given  at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

In  compliance  with  the  above  order,  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  as  my 
report : 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  generous  offer  of  the  association,  it  was  thought  necessary, 
at  the  outset,  to  secure  a  good  room  in  which  the  lessons  in  manual  instruction  might 
properly  be  given  to  the  pupils  of  the  two  schools  mentioned  in  the  order.  During 
the  early  fall  considerable  time  was  taken  and  many  visits  were  made  to  different  pArta 
of  the  district  in  search  of  such  quarters.  The  committee  of  the  association  found, 
however,  no  single  place  that  was  not  open  to  serious  objection  either  on  the  ground 
of  poor  light  and  ventilation  or  on  that  of  bad  surroundings. 

It  was  not  until  they  concluded  to  accept  one  of  the  school  rooms  of  the  Dwight 
School  building,  for  the  time  being  not  in  use,  that  they  felt  that  any  progress  had 
been  made  in  that  direction. 

It  was  owing  to  this  difficulty  of  obtaining  suitable  rooms  that  Mr.  Stone,  of  the 
Sherwin  School,  agreed  with  the  committee  and  myself  that  the  experiment  had 
better  be  confined  to  one  school,  and  that  it  should  be  the  one  under  whose  roof  the 
trial  was  to  be  made.  This  room,  though  rather  small  (27  feet  by  27  feet),  was  found  in 
other  respects  to  be  a  good  one  for  the  purpose. 

The  superintendent  of  public  buildings  ordered  the  seats  to  be  taken  out,  the  room 
was  cleared  of  all  its  school  furniture,  the  bonchos  were  placed,  the  tools  bought,  the 
teacher,  Mr.  Walter  Bachelder,  a  carpenter  and  builder,  of  Chelsea,  was  secured,  and 
everything  was  ready  to  begin  in  December,  1881,  soon  after  the  annual  municipal 
election.  This  room  had  been  designated  by  the  city  council  as  one  of  the  voting 
places  in  the  ward. 

On  the  first  Thursday  of  January  the  instructor  gave  his  opening  lesson  to  a  class 
of  eighteen  boys,  all  that  could  be  accommodated  at  the  three  benches  at  one  time. 
These  boys  had  been  selected  by  myself  ^rom  the  graduating  class,  without  reference 
to  their  standing,  and  no  conditions  were  made  with  them  except  that  they  should 
not  fall  behind  in  their  regul^  school  work.  Another  class  of  the  same  number  was 
selected  from  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  classes,  in  order  that  the  experiment 
might  be  teste<l  by  a  wider  application  to  ordinary  grammar  school  material.  Many 
of  these  latter  had  already  handled  tools,  to  a  certain  extent,  either  at  home  or  in 
their  fathers'  workshops. 

In  arranging  the  practical  details  of  the  school  with  Mr.  Bachelder,  it  had  been 
agreed  that  scl^ool  discipline  should  be  maintained  throughout  the  sessions ;  that  the 
programme  should  be  carefully  written  out  on  the  blackboard ;  that  each  boy  should 
be  marked  on  the  work  done;  and  that  a  record  of  it  should  be  kept.  All  this  was 
faithfully  carried  out,  and  contributed,  as  I  think,  largely  tp  the  final  succoea. 
2  ED 58G  ^ 
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From  this  beginning  to  the  cloee  the  school  went  on  with  unbroken  and  sacceasfnl 
regularity.  The  teacher  was  promptly  on  |iand,  the  order  was  good,  the  pupils  were 
interested.  It  was  delightful  to  see  the  eager  desire  maaifest^d  everywhere  in  the  room 
to  do  the  day's  work  well.  ^ 

There  was  no  absence,  no  tardiness.  On  one  occasion  a  count  was  made,  and  sey- 
enteen  ont  of  eighteen  pupils  were  found  at  work  at  one  o'clock,  when  two  was  the 
hour  for  beginning. 

It  was  feared  that  the  noise  of  many  hammers  and  other  tools,  in  use  at  once  (as 
was  necessary  in  giving  the  same  lesson  to  a  whole  class),  would  be  so  great  that  the 
other  rooms  on  the  same  floor  might  be  seriously  disturbed.  It  was  arranged,  there- 
fore, that  the  school  in  the  adjoining  room  should  proceed  to  the  hall  whenever  a 
lesson  in  the  training  room  was  going  on.  Practically,  however,  no  trouble  was  felt 
from  this  source.  The  walls  in  the  school  room  were  found  to  be  so  thick  as  to  deaden 
the  sound  almost  completely. 

It  was  thought,  also,  that  taking  a  part  of  a  class  away  from  its  regular  school 
work  would  result  in  more  or  less  detriment  to  its  progress  in  the  prescribed  studies. 
Here  and  there  a  complaint  was  made  by  the  teacher  of  some  second  class  boy  that 
he  was  not  doing  his  work  well  in  his  own  room ;  but  the  pupil,  in  every  case,  was  so 
anxious  to  remain  in  the  **  carpenters*  class''  that  a  word  or  two  of  warning  was  suffi- 
cient to  bring  his  performance  up  to  the  standard  again.  •  •  *  i  consider  that 
the  results  go  fair  to  prove  that  manual  training  is  so  great  a  relief  to  the  iteration  of 
school  work  that  it  is  a  positive  benefit  rather  than  a  detriment  to  the  course  in  the 
other  studies. 

The  lessons,  as  prepared  and  given  by  Mr.  Bachelder,  are  appended  to  this  report 
\  and  marked  **A." 

The  school  was  visited  by  a  large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  some  of  them 
from  distant  parts  of  the  country  and  many  of  them  anxious  to  learn  the  details  of 
the  plan  upon  which  the  school  was  carried  forward.  It  was  also  visited  by  mem- 
bers of  the  school  board,  the  superintendent  of  schools,  and  by  many  educators  of 
all  grades,  thus  showing  a  widespread  interest  in  the  general  question  of  maoual 
training  in  the  public  schools. 

The  cost  of  the  sciiool  ti)  the  association  from  January  to  May,  inclusive,  fiip« 
months,  as  furnished  by  Henry  S.  Grew,  esq.,  treasurer,  covers  every  item  of  expense 
in  a  school  of  this  size,  except  those  which,  in  another  building,  would  have  to  be 
met  under  rent,  lightiug,  and  heating.  The  figures  in  full  will  be  found  in  the  paper 
jnarked  "B." 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  close  my  report,  having  answered  the  demands  of  the 
^rder  passed  by  the  school  board  in  giviug  the  results  of  the  instruction  in  manual 
training  in  the  Dwight  School.  But  I  have  a  conviction,  and,  with  permission,  beg 
to  state  it  here,  that  this  instruction  is  surely  in  the  line  of  the  teaching  that  is  to 
"be.  I  would  be  glad,  therefore,  to  see  the  experiuient  still  further  tried  and  all  the 
experience  which  has  been  gained  and  all  the  plans  which  have  been  essayed  fully 
formulated,  availed  of,  and  worked  out  into  practical  details,  so  that  by  and  by,  at  the 
proper  time,  the  best  Kindergarten  work,  the  best  object  teaching,  and  the  best 
methods  of  manual  instruction  shall  be  known  and,  furthermore,  shall  be  '^  organ- 
ically combined  with  the  whole  scheme  of  education,  and  be  made  to  support  and 
coalesce  with  all  the  other  studies  of  the  child." 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  hand  instruction  may  be  made  the  means  of  teaching 
whole  chapters  of  arithmetic  more  thoroughly.  I  have  seen  it  made  the  means  of 
teaching  geography  and  natural  history  efiectively  in  our  own  school. 

There  are  high  authorities  who  believe  there  can  be  no  thoroughly  clear,  vigor- 
ous, and  enlightened  brain  without  the  cultivated  hand.  Such  are  Sir  Charles  Bell, 
the  author  of  the  Bridgewater  Treatise  on  the  Hand,  and  Dr.  William  B.  Carpenter, 
the  physiologist,  now  visiting  this  country.  If  these  men  are  right,  then  manual  in- 
struction introduced  into  our  schools  would  be  a  step  forward,  because  it  would  have 
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a  special  value  of  itsowD  in  developing  the  mind,  which  is  the  avowed  porpose  of  all 
schools. 

The  great  difficulty  will  be  the  lack  of  competent  teachers.  Bat  that  difficulty 
may  be  met,  as  it  has  been  successfully  met  once  before.  What  has  been  done  in  the 
matter  of  drawing  may  yet  be  done  in  industrial  work.  A  corps  of  teachers,  as  sug- 
gested by  General  Walker,  may  be  furnished  by  the  Institute  of  Technology,  and  that 
institution  may  eventually  do  for  industrial  what  the  normal  schools  of  the  State 
have  done  for  general  instruction. 

I  have,  in  closing,  to  acknowledge  the  interest  shown  in  the  school  by  very  many 
friends,  to  whom  I  feel  under  great  obligation ;  especially  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chaney 
the  president  of  the  Industrial  Association,  and  to  Mr.  Henry  S.  Qrew,  its  untiring 
treasurer;  to  Dr.  J.  Q.  Blake,  who  spoke  words  of  encouragement  and  advice  to 
the  boys  in  the  midst  of  their  work;  to  Mr.  Bachelder,  the  faithful  teacher  of  the 
class  ;  and  to  many  others  who  gave  their  encouragement  and  support  by  visiting 
the  school  again  and  again. 

JAMES  A.  PAGE. 


**  A."—  Topics  of  the  Indaatrial  CIobb  of  1882. 

Lt99on  I. —  (1)  Striking  square  blows;  (2)  nailing,  first  process;  (3)  nail  and  set- 
ting nail ;  (4)  nailing  on  line;  (5)  nailing  flush  ;  (b;  blind  nailing. 

Lesson  II, —  (1)  Toenailing;  (2)  straightening  small  piece  of  pine;  (3)  planing 
surface  of  small  piece  of  pioe ;  (4)  planing  surface  of  large  piece  of  pine. 

Lesson  III. —  (1)  Joiut  and  square  the  edge  of  the  board;  (2)  remove  the  jointer's 
iron,  and  readjust  it;  (3)  learu  to  use  the  ^auge;  (4)  learn  to  use  the  splitting  saw; 
(5)  learn  to  use  the  rule  and  pencil  in  drawing  parallel  lines. 

Lesson  IV. —  (1)  Learn  to  use  the  chalk  and  line;  (2)  learn  to  use  the  try  square 
with  pencil  and  knife. 

Lesson  V. —  (I)  Learn  to  use  the  cntting-off  saw  ;  (2)  remove  the  jointer's  iron;  (3) 
sharpen  the  plane  iron  on  the  oil  stone. 

Lesson  VI. —  (I)  Learn  to  use  the  cutting-oflf  saw  with  bench  hooks;  (2)  learn  to 
use  the  block  plane ;  (3)  learii  to  cut  a  cbaiiifor  with  a  chisel. 

LesHun  Vll.-rW  To  cut  a  chamfer  with  a  plane;  (2)  to  learn  to  use  the  bit  and 
bit  brace. 

^Lesson  VIII. — (I)  To  plane  a  piece  to  an  even  thickness  and  width;  (2)  to  make 
several  pieces  of  the  same  length  and  width  ;  (3)  to  make  one  piece  of  a  certain  length 
and  width. 

Lesson  IX. —  (1)  To  nail  together  several  pieces,  work  out  the  same,  making  a  box 
with  three  apai  tment« ;  (2)  to  plane  a  piece  of  an  even  thickness,  one  end  to  be  wider 
than  the  other:  (M)  to  make  a  tenon. 

Lesson  X. — (1)  Paring  with  chisel;  (2)  cutting  chamfer  with  chisel  and  plane;  (3) 
to  make  a  piece  having  eight  side«  or  corners. 

Lesson  XI. — (1)  Marking  and  boring;  (2)  to  reduce  each  end  of  the  eight-cornered 
square  pieces  to  tit  a  |  hole ;  (3)  to  make  a  mortise. 

Lesson  XII. —  (1)  To  cut  a  square  block  to  a  described  shape;  (2)  to  chamfer  the 
same;  (3)  to  sand-paper  the  several  pieces. 

Lesson  XIII. — (1)  Sand-pai>ering;  (2)  fitting  together  the  different  pieces  to  make 
good  joints;  (3)  to  put  together  the  different  pieces  with  glue. 

Lesson  XIV. — (1)  To  make  a  box  for  the  oil  stone,  to  be  made  of  two  pieces  of  wood; 
(2)  to  halve  together  two  pieces.^ 

Lesson  XV. — (1)  To  make  an  open  mortise  and  tenon ;  (2)  gluing. 

Lesson  XVI. — (1)  Make  a  double  open  mortise  and  tenon;  (2)  sand-paperiug ;  (3) 
to  plane  and  square. 

Lesson  X  VII. —  ( 1)  To  make  a  tenon  (review) ;  (2)  to  make  a  mortise ;  (3)  to  tit  them 
together;  (4)  to  plane  and  square. 

LesHonXVIII. — (1)  Planing  and  squaring;  (2)  marking;  (3)  making  tenon  (review); 
(4)  mortise  to  be  made  (review);  (5)  to  fasten  mortise  and  tenon  with  draw  bore. 

'^B." — Statement  of  cost  of  industrial  school  held  in  the  Dwight  School-House,  Bostony  Jan- 
uary to  May,  18b2. 

Thirty-five  lessons,  of  two  hours  each,  to  two  classes  of  18  each  (36  boys,  each  two 
hours'  lesson  per  week) : 

Instructor |175  oq 

Stock:  boards  and  material  to  work  up ^^n"^ 
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Snndries $21  43 

Two  Dew  bcDches  and  IaV»or  of  Htarting  the  Hchool $146  64 

Eetimated  cost  of  odu  old  bench 50  00 

19(5  fi4 

Purchase  of  new  tools 1*20  48 

Estimated  cost  of  old  tools  on  hand  when  school  was  opened 161  90 

itS2  38 

JanitorofDwight  School 15  75 

Total 711  95 

•  HENRY  S.  GREW, 

Treasurer  Boston  Industrial  School  Association, 
June  1, 1882. 

• 

The  following  commuDication  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  De- 
X>artment  of  Superintendence  by  Charles  G.  Leland,  esq.,  in  reference 
to  industrial  education  in  Philadelphia,  and  containing  information 
supplemental  to  the  Circular  of  Information  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, No.  4, 1882,  was  readT 

Regretting  that  I  cannot  be  present  at  the  teachers'  convention,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  making  by  letter  a  few  remarks  on  industrial  art  as  a  * 
iM^nch  of  education  in  schools  and  on  the  success  of  the  experiment  as 
conducted  in  Philadelphia. 

I  must  premise  that  the  system  of  which  I  speak  is'dlfferent  from 
that  pursued  by  the  industrial  schools.  Properly  speaking  it  occupies 
the  time  between  the  Kindergarten  and  the  industrial  school.  The  latter 
is  specially  adapted  to  boys  and  to  technological  or  mechanical  studies. 
A  high  authority  in  such  schools  has  declared  that  their  instruction 
was  not  suited  to  even  boys  of  le^s  than  14  years  of  age.  This  is  nothing 
to  the  discredit  of  the  schools.  A  university  is  not  an  infant  school. 
Again,  the  industrial  school  requires  a  building  and  a  fortune  to  estab- 
lish it.  It  can  only  be  carried  on  in  a  city.  The  Philadelphia  system 
of  industrial  art  teaching  attempts,  first,  to  find  out  what  kinds  of  manual 
labor  are  really  adapted  to  all  boys  and  girls  whatever,  especially  to 
those  under  14  years  of  age,  and,  secondly,  whether  it  be  possible  to 
introduce  some  method  of  teaching  them  in  all  schools,  in  families,  and 
to  individuals. 

Extensive  travel  and  earnest  stiuly  of  this  subject  during  many  years 
taught  me  that,  while  children  cannot  learn  mechanical  trades  with- 
out detriment  to  mental  studies  or  health,  they  can  easily  acquire  the 
minor  or  decorative  arts,  including  that  of  decorative  design,  which  is 
the  basis  of  them  all.  I  have  never  found  in  any  country  that  girls  or 
weak  or  very  young  boys  could  with  '^  humanity"  bo  set  at  shoemaking. 
weaving,  or  faetory  work;  but  they  can  all  learn  outline  design  and 
modelling  in  clay  in  a  few  weeks  or  months,  and  this  to  a  degree  that 
would  astonish  even  an  artist  who  did  not  know  of  what  children  are 
capable.  They  can  also  carve  wood,  embroider,  work  in  leather,  and 
emboss  sheet  brass.  That  all  of  this  can  be  well  done  by  pupils  only 
ten  years  of  age  is  being  shown  to  all  who  choose  to  visit  my  Philadol- 
phia  school. 
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It  has  been  strongly  urged  against  this  system  that  it  teaches  only 
art  and  ^^  fancy  work,"  that  it  is  therefore  useless,  and  above  all  that 
what  boys  want  is  a  good  practical  education  by  which  they  may  make 
a  living,  l^ow  this  is  very  true.  Boys  do  need  a  {practical  education* 
But  to  teach  an  average  girl  or  boy  of  tensor  eleven  or  even  twelve 
years  a  trade  is  impracticable  and  visionary.  The  practical  men  had 
the  experiment  all  to  themselves  in  their  own^way  for  many  years  in 
Pennsylvania,  as  in  other  places,  long  before  they  were  troubled  with 
visions  of  art,  but  they  did  not  succeed  with  the  little  ones.  If  it  had 
been  possible  this  whole  world  of  ours  would  have  become  like  many  of 
the  factories  of  New  England  at  the  present  day,  a  hell  of  hard  labor 
for  infants  of  eight  and  even  six  years  of  age.  But  in  India  and  China, 
where  human  life  is  so  cheap,  although  children  are  made  profitable  at 
art  work,  they  cannot  be  profitably  employed  at  trades. 

1  have  conducted  this  experiment  without  making  a  cent  by  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  human  capacity.  I  have  learned  by  it  that,  as  the 
flower  prepares  the  fruit,  art  work  in  children  is  a  proper  preparation 
for  more  practical  callings.  Outline  design  and  modelling  qualify  chil- 
dren to  become  useful  in  all  factories  where  any  kind  of  casting  or  shap> 
ing  anything  to  graceful  forms  is  required.  Easy  embroidery  leads  little 
girls  to  the  far  more  difficult  art  of  good  plain  sewing.  Wood  carving 
naturally  includes  the  elementary  work  of  carpenters  and  joiners.  Sheet 
brass  embossing,  little  known  as  yet  and  first  made  known  to  amateurs 
both  in  England  and  in  this  country  by  my  manual  on  th3  subject,  calls 
forth  or  develops  both  the  power  of  design  and  of  mechanical  execution 
to  a  really  remarkable  degree.  A  more  important  subject,  to  which  I 
have  paid  particular  attention,  is  the  fact  that  the  study  of  design  and 
artistic  hand  work  develops  in  all  children  intellectual  powers  of  every 
kind.  Given  two  boys  of  equal  mental  power,  and  let  one  study  the 
three  E's  alone,  while  the  other  at  the  same  time  learns  to  design  and 
model,  and  it  will  be  found  at  the  end  of,  say,  two  years  that  the  latter 
will  in  all  respects  be  by  far  the  cleverer  of  the  two.  And  it  could  not 
be  otherwise.  When  the  curiosity  and  interest  of  a  boy  are  awakened 
in  art  he  begins  to  observe  the  design  in  every  shop  window,  in  every 
piece  of  furniture,  in  every  wall  paper.  He  has  entered  a  new  world. 
In  a  few  weeks  the  boy  can  tell  you  if  a  lace  pattern  or  a  sofa  cover  is 
coirectly  designed  (I  am  sorry  to  say  that  in  most  cases  he  can  tell  you 
that  it  is  not)j  and  give  reasons  for  it.  Is  not  this  intellectual  develop- 
mentT  Is  it  not  a  practical  preparation  for  a  great  deal  of  business! 
Would  it  spoil  a  boy  for  selling  lace,  dry  goods,  wall  papers,  or  furni- 
ture T  Would  he  know  less  about  metal  workT  Would  not,  on  the 
contrary,  the  knowing  how  to  design  patterns  be  through  life  of  real 
use  to  him  in  manufacturing  or  selling  almost  any  kind  of  fabrics  f 

I  have  no  pupils  who  receive  from  me  and  my  assistants  more  than 
seventy  hours  of  instruction  during  the  year.  In  this  time  they  learn 
to  design  fairly  well,  and  with  design  learn  one  or  two  other  minor  ^t^. 
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That  this  is  actually  done  is  proved  by  tbe  results.  Those  who  will  may 
visit  the  school,  see  the  pupils  at  work,  and  examine  the  results.  Very 
recently,  since  I  have  been  able  to  engage  teachers  for  wood  carving 
and  sheet  brass  embossing,  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  the 
work. 

If  I  am  asked  what  boys  and  girls  can  learn  while  attending  school 
and  without  a<lding  to  the  burden  of  the  crowded  course  of  studies,  I 
reply,  outline  design  according  to  a  very  simple  elementary  method 
founded  by  myself  on  principles  long  known  to  such  teachers  as  Owen 
Jones,  and  that  when  this  is  learnexl  there  is  very  little  trouble  expe- 
rienced in  wood  carving,  modelling  brass,  embroidery,  sheet  leather 
work,  setting  mosaics,  working  in  papier  m^chd  or  any  other  plastic 
substance.  As  regards  finding  time  for  this,  there  is  not  a  school  child 
in  Philadelphia  who  would  not  gladly  keep  up  his  or  her  average  in 
other  studies  to  be  allowed  to  come  to  the  Public  Industrial  Art  School. 

I  consider  it  as  proved  from  my  own  observation  that  design  and  art 
work  stimulate  quickness  of  perception  and  awaken  interest  in  all  cult- 
ure. If  there  are  any  present  who  have  not  investigated  the  subject, 
I  commend  to  them  the  perusal  of  the  pamphlet  on  Industrial  Art  in 
Schools,  published  a«  Circular  No.  4, 1882,  by  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  under  authority  of  the  Commissioner,  General  John  Eaton, 
who  is  familiar  with  the  school  and  knows  what  the  pupils  have  done. 
I  must  in  this  connection  express  my  regret  that  I  was  unable  to  have 
made  betimes  certain  specimens  of  our  art  work  for  exhibition  at  this 
meeting. 

Of  this  pamphlet  I  may  be  allowed  to  state  that  it  attempts  to  set 
forth  clearly  and  practically  how  any  person  whatever  may  learn  the 
principles  of  decorative  design  with  the  aid  of  an  elementary  manual, 
and  that  while  thus  learning  one  may  also  teach  them  to  a  class.  When 
this  is  done  any  of  the  minor  arts  presents  no  difficulty.  The  interest 
which  the  pamphlet  has  awakened  in  every  corner  of  tbe  Union  is  shown 
by  the  great  number  of  letters  I  have  received  from  persons  interested  in 
education  informing  me  that  they  intend  to  test  the  Philadelphia  system 
in  schools  or  families.     • 

What  I  have  ventured  to  characterize  as  the  Philadelphia  system  is 
the  theory  that  decorative  art  work  is  better  suited  than  mechanical 
work  for  boys  and  girls  under  14  years  of  age,  but  that  the  artistic  shall 
be  so  taught  as  to  lead  on  to  the  mechanical  or  to  technology.  This  art 
work  is  to  be  taught  according  to  a  simplified  system  of  design,  in  which 
free  hand  drawing  from  the  shoulder  is  combined  with  the  most  mechan- 
ical aids  and  appliances.  In  this  system  original  design  is  taught  from 
the  first  lesson.  It  is  in  full  operation  and  has  been  perfectly  tested, 
not  only  in  the  Public  Industrial  Art  School,  but  also  in  the  Ladies'  Art 
Club  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  I  am  president.  In  the  school  I  have 
160  pupils,  soon  to  be  increased  to  300;  in  the  club  I  have  200  grown-up 
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scholars.     The  same  system  of  minor  instrnction  is  also  pursued  in 
both  institutions. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  brief  communication  without  expressing  my 
gratification  at  observing  how  much  is  being  done  for  education  at 
present — wisely,  efficiently,  and  nobly — without  much  appriBciation  or 
aid  from  either  the  public  or  its  exponent,  the  press.  Twenty  columns 
of  politics,  half  of  them  the  politics  of  the  slums  and  groggeries,  or  little 
better,  may  be  found  in  many  newspapers  to  one  on  education.  Ft  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  teachers  that  the  sonls,  the  intellectual  lives  of  all  the 
coming  generation,  are  placed.  The  teacher  should  be  the  highest, 
the  most  honored  in  the  laud.  He  was  actually  so  in  early  days,  when 
the  priest  and  teacher  were  one.  But  there  is  a  time  coming,  and  that 
soon — I  put  the  prophecy  on  record — when  education  will  enter  into 
our  national  politics,  and  when  candidates  shall  be  measured,  not  by 
the  blind  and  brutal  tests  of  mere  faction,  but  by  their  views  as  to  how 
to  advance  culture,  to  promote  honesty,  to  train  the  young,  and  to  keep 
training  and  teaching  man  at  every  age.  The  best  patriot  is  the  man 
who  will  do  most  to  bring  this  about. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  these  reports,  Mr. 
Marble  said : 

I  wish  to  make  a  remark'upon  a  certain  phrase  in  this  excellent  paper 
from  Mr.  Leland,  where  evidently  the  author's  rhetoric  ran  away  with 
his  logic  or  truthfulness.  He  speaks  of  New  England  factories  as  hells 
of  hard  work  and  labor  for  children  six  or  eight  years  of  age. '  Now,  I 
mistrust  that  the  latest  information  which  the  writer  has  may  have  been 
obtained  from  some  inaugural  address  where  education  may  hav«  been 
mixed  up  with  politics.  I  would  call  attention  to  the  law  which  forbids 
the  employment  of  any  children  under  the  age  of  ten  years.  Further- 
more,  I  wish  to  say  tljlit  I  cannot  see  why  the  teaching  of  industrial 
drawing  should  be  claimed  as  the  "Philadelphia  system,''  when  it  has 
been  practised  for  about  a  dozen  years  in  many  cities,  and  in  substan- 
tially the  same  way. 

Dr.  Warren  thought  that  the  law  might  sometimes  be  broken  in 
reference  to  the  employment  of  children  under  ten.  He  supposed  Mr. 
Leland  meant  by  "  Philadelphia  system"  a  combination  of  various  things 
which  others  have  taught  singly.  ^ 

Dr.  Tappan  wished  to  inquire  as  to  what  branches  should  precede, 
instruction  in  decorative  art  and  mechanics. 

Mr.  KiCHARDS  thought  the  writers  of  the  reports  read  had  a  correct 
idea  as  to  what  should  precede  industrial  training.  Decorative  train- 
ing, he  said,  shqjild  begin  with  the  child  as  he  begins  his  alphabet  and 
should  be  continued  until  he  is  fitted  for  some  specific  employment  in  life. 

He  said :  It  is  not  a  necessity  that  the  child  should  be  trained  to  a  trade 
in  school,  and  whether  I  would  carry  it  as  far  as  they  do  in  the  Boston 
.Schools,  I  am  seriously  in  doubt.    I  would,  however,  have  arrangements 
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60  made  that  every  child  should  understand  the  language  of  the  arts 
of  common  life.  1  believe  the  time  is  coming  when  there  will  be  an 
industrial  department  in  every  well  organized  system  of  public  schools. 
The  employment  of  the  intellectual  training  should  alternate  with  the 
physical  training.  I  would  not  train  a  child  to  become  a  carpenter  or 
shoemaker,  but  I  would  make  him  familiar  with  the  language  of  these 
employments. 

Mr.  Mayo  declared  that  all  he  had  ever  heard  in  regard  to  industrial 
training  had  been  in  connection  with  city  schools.  The  experiment  im 
Boston  cost  $30  for  each  scholar.  Now,  can  any  gentleman  tell  us  of 
any  experiment  that  amounts  to  anything  that  has  ever  been  tried  in 
the  ordinary  country  district  school?    Is  this  thing  practicable t 

Mr.  Marblb  replied  that  this  question  was  like  that  asked  by  the 
colored  man,  who,  when  told  that  God  made  man  in  his  own  image  and 
stood  him  up  against  the  fence  to  dry,  inquired,  ^'Who  made  that 
fencet"  This  question  overthrows  the  whole  system  of  industrial  edu- 
cation. Mr.  Marble  expressed  himself  as  anxiously  looking  for  light  on 
industrial  training.  He  deprecated  the  idea  that  the  schools  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  after  life  of  the  pupils.  The  parents  ought  to  bear 
some  of  the  responsibility. 

Mr.  Pickett  thought  that  education  meant  the  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  head  and  heart  and  hand.  It  is  impracticable  to  carry  out  the 
work  of  industrial  education,  even  in  city  schools;  in  country  schools  it 
is  entirely  impossible.  The  school,  in  his  opinion,  is  assuming  too  much ; 
it  is  taking  too  large  a  share  of  the  responsibility  of  the  parents. 

Mr.  liiCHARDS  understood  that  it  was  the  part  of  the  school  to  do 
what  could  not  be  done  by  the  parents,  ^revolution  of  normal  schools 
is  what  is  needed. 

Mr.  Jones  stated  that  the  Pennsylvania  Kailr^d  Company  in  hiring 
a  boy  wished  to  know  whether  he  was  a  good  mechanic.  The  railroad 
company  understands  its  business;  the  world  needs  mechanicSy  not 
mere  workmen. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  LESSONS  OF   THE   CENSUS. 

Wm.  T.  Harris,  ll.  d.,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  then  read  the  following 
paper:  • 

•  It  was  my  task  on  a  former  occasion  to  lay  before  ihis  honored  asso- 
ciation of  school  superintendents  some  suggestions  as  to  the  educational 
uses  of  the  census,  and  also  the  need  of  some  changes  in  the  schedules 
of  the  existing  census  tables.  For  the  purpose  of  studying  political  and 
national  affairs  we  found  that  the  items  regarding  ra«e,  nativity,  mili- 
tary age,  voting  age,  and  total  population  were  most  important.  For 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  social  condition  of  the  people  we  had  the 
items  of  wealth  and  pauperism,  sex  and  ages  by  nationalities,  occupa- 
tions, deaths,  diseases,  public  indebtedness,  crops,  machines,  product 
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tious,  months  of  birtli  of  the  popalation,  also  items  relating  to  t^  in- 
sane, deaf,  blind,  and  other  unfortunates. 

For  the  study  of  education  we  had  the  items  of  schools  and  teachers, 
illiteracy,  pupils,  libraries,  newspapers  and  periodicals,  churches,  the 
number  of  children  of  school  age  and  their  enrolment  and  actual  at- 
tendance on  the  schools.  The  immense  improvement  in  the  methods  of 
preparing  the  national  census  for  1870  led  us  to  hope  that  the  same  en- 
lightened supervision  after  ten  years  of  experience  would  produce  even  | 
better  results,  if  the  recommendations  and  arrangements  of  the  direc- 
tor of  the  census  were  seconded  and  supported  by  Congress. 

In  so  far  as  the  results  of  this  new  census  for  1880  have  been  given  * 
to  the  pablic,  our  anticipations  have  been  fully  realized.  It  is  only  t« 
be  regretted  that  an  unwise  reduction  of  the  corps  of  laborers  engaged 
in  tabulating  the  results  of  this  census  has  kept  back  from  the  people 
for  so  long  a  period  the  full  use  of  the  results  pf  this  most  reliable  and 
minute  of  all  our  national  censuses. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  at  length  of  the  importance  of  self  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  the  individual  or  on  the  part  of  society  or  the  state. 
It  is  evident  that  the  wise  direction  of  the  state  depends  on  a  states- 
manship that  possesses  accurate  knowledge  of  the  social  condition  of  its 
people  and  understands  the  measures  necessary  to  <^  promote  the  gen- 
eral prosperity  and  secure  the  blessings  of  freedom." 

Social  reform,  too,  is  conditioned  by  accurate  knowledge  of  the  statis- 
tics of  production  and  consumption,  or  of  uses  and  abuses,  evils  atid 
l>enefits,  that  may  be  itemized  in  the  economy  of  the  community. 

From  our  point  of  view  as  educators,  nearly  every  item  in  the  census 
has  a  significance  because  acting  or  reacting  on  the  people  as  an  educa- 
Jbional  influence. 

Let  us  look  for  one  moment  at  the  most  general  item,  that  of  the  ag- 
gregate population  of  the  country — fifty  millions  and  more.  Ten  years 
previous  it  had  been  less  than  forty  millions  and  twenty  years  previous 
it  had  been  about  thirty  millions. 

We  all  know  that  there  is  a  subtle  and  unobserved  educational  in- 
fluence proceeding  from  the  consciousness  of  nationality.  Tor  belong 
to  a  weak  and  despised  nation  is  to  submit  to  a  perpetual  training  in 
humility  and  loss  of  self  respect.  A  great  blight  settles  down  on  the 
character  of  the  individual  like  a  foul,  mephitic  vapor,  and  prevents 
healthy  growth.  It  was  great  to  be  a  Koman  citizen  in  the  times  of  the 
OsBsars.  It  meant  that  the  individual  walked  about  clothed  with  an 
invisible  garment  of  protection.  The  might  of  the  grtotest  nation,  the 
conqueror  of  the  world,  shielded  its  humblest  citizen. 

In  modern  times  what  a  well-spring  of  character  to  the  man  is  the 
consciousness  that  he  is  an  Englishman.  Eight  hundred  years  of  vic- 
torious national  growth  strengthen  th'e  backbone  of  each  Briton.  To 
belong  to  the  nation  whose  flag  is  saluted  by  a  perpetual  morning  sun 
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arooD^  the  world  is  an  education  in  self  respect,  manliness,  honor, 
virtue,  and  productive  activity  hardly  to  be  estimated. 

Up  to  18G0  the  United  States  had  not  reached  the  standard  of  a  first 
class  power  among  nations.  Each  of  the  ^'  live  great  powers"  in  Europe 
was  larger.  Our  civil  war  came  just  then,  and  it  seemed  to  all  Europe, 
to  our  friends  as  well  as  our  enemies,  that  our  doom  hail  come  and  that 
no  constitution  like  our  own  could  survive  civil  war.  Before  we  had 
iOome  to  be  respected  for  our  national  might,  we  were  to  be  divided  and 
rendered  less  and  less  formidable. 

When,  in  1870,  we  reached  thirty-eight  millions  of  people,  after 
'emerging  from  a  decade  one-half  of  which  was  occupied  with  destruc- 
tive civil  war,  burdened  with  an  enormous  debt  an<l  still  more  by  the 
nncertainty  of  the  problem  of  reconstrucfiou,  our  aspect  was  still  too 
problematic  to  secure  for  us  a  recognition  among  the  statesmen  and 
historians  in  Europe.  As  a  nation  we  are  affected  by  foreign  opinion 
I>erhaps  less  than  other  countries  because  of  our  distance  and  because 
of  pur  consciousness  of  having  a  special  national  function  and  destiny 
different  from  those  of  Euroi)ean  states.  But  the  recognition  that  has 
begun  to  be  accorded  us  by  the  nations  abroad  will  awaken  a  new  re- 
gard for  foreign  opinion  and  prove  a  great  educative  influence  on  us 
through  the  increased  intercommunication  by  travellers,  by  commerce, 
and  especially  by  literature,  which  describes  our  national  manners  as 
seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  England,  or  France,  or  Germany. 

In  a  peculiar  sense  this  is  the  age  of  the  newspaper,  and  every  morn- 
ing each  man  and  woman  living  in  a  civilized  community  is  supposed 
to  take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  his  whole  country,  and,  more  than  this,  of 
the  whole  world  that  is  reached  by  the  telegraph.  The  nations  that 
are  far  down  in  the  scale  of  progressive  humanity  are  coming  to  the 
gaze  of  the  civilized  world  as  a  totality.  The  most  wonderful  thing  is 
that  they  are  also  coming  to  feel  the  influence  of  public  opinion. 

The  veil  of  distance  has  been  lifted  and  each  people  finds  itself  play- 
ing its  part  on  the  open  stage  before  the  world  as  spectator.  It  cannot 
do  what  it  will,  but  it  must  do  what  alone  will  be  permitted  by  the  opin- 
ion of  the  world  that  looks  on. 

This  is  national  education  in  the  largest  sense,  for  it  is  the  education 
of  whole  nations  of  people  by  whole  nations  of  people. 

In  this  sense  the  American  people  are  entering  upon  an  era  of  na- 
tional education,  in  which  the  decennial  census  forms  a  very  important 
agent. 

With  the  growth  to  fifty  millions  the  United  States  for  the  first  time 
rises  distinctly  above  the  national  horizon  as  a  great  world  power.  The 
rate  of  increase  will  give  sixty-five  to  seventy  millions  in  1890  and  ninety 
to  one  hundred  millions  in  1900.  We  cannot  easily  realize  the  meaning 
of  these  census  figures.  Their  chief  significance  lies  in  the\iew  career 
that  opens  up  to  our  people  as  a  world  power  instead  of  a  local  power 
limited  to  this  hemisphere.     Our  most  a<lventurou8  Fourth  of  July 
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orators  have  not  been  able  to  paint  for  as  the  national  feeling  that  will 
be  developed  through  our  recognition  in  Europe.  It  is  the  English 
thinkers  who  have  first  seen  the  coming  influence  of  the  United  States 
and  of  other  English  speaking  peoples  on  this  planet. 

Startled  by  the  phenomena  of  the  decade  of  1860-1870  they  have  come 
to  study  America  seriously  and  more  seriously.  They  have  seen  a  gigan- 
tic war  lasting  nearly  five  years  in  a  republic  where  the  central  power 
seemed  a  shadow  and  the  local  power  everything;  after  an  unparalleled 
display  of  centralized  strength,  the  restoration  of  local  self  government 
,  complete;  spurious  reconstruction  followed  by  genuine  reconstruction; 
a  new  South  rising  out  of  the  old,  not  like  some  fabulous  phoenix,  but 
with  the  more  real  agencies  of  the  steam  engine,  the  railroad,  the  tele- 
graph, and  the  powers  of  productive  industry,  and  fortifying  its  new 
social  position  by  means  of  the  school,  making  greater  efforts  than  any 
country  ever  made  before  in  this  matter  of  schools.  The  European  spec- 
tator sees  an  enormous  debt  funded  and  refunded  and  constantly  de- 
creasing, not  by  repudiation  but  by  constant  payment  in  specie.  He  sees 
the  volume  of  paper  money  contracted  and  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments.  He  sees  the  wonderful  presidential  settlement  of  ^^ eight  to 
seven,"  and  the  coolness  and  patience  of  the  American  people  under 
established  legal  forms.  Then  he  looks  again  at  an  increase  of  twelve 
millions  in  ten  years,  reaching  an  aggregate  of  fifty  millions  of  people, 
the  next  nation  to  Russia  in  point  of  population,  and  all  these  people 
speaking  English  and  living  under  a  modified  British  constitution  that 
realizes  local  self  government  here  far  more  perfectly  than  it  is  realized 
in  England  itself. 

No  wonder  that  the  far  seeing  thinkers  of  Great  Britain  are  looking 
forward  and  casting  up  accounts,  anticipating  our  census  and  calling 
the  attention  of  their  young  men  representing  the  aristocracy  and  wealth 
of  the  island  to  the  meaning  of  the  growth  of  British  colonizaMon  in 
America.  Napoleon's  career  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  and  Bis- 
marck's towartls  the  close  of  it,  says  a  univ^ersity  professor,  will  seem 
very  insignificant  to  the  historian  who  looks  back  from  the  next  century 
and  calls  attention  to  the  quiet,  unnoticed  growth  of  the  United  States 
in  the  first  half  of  this. 

He  sees  that  our  nation  may  then  have  three  hundred  millions  of  peo- 
ple, as  many  as  all  Europe,  perhaps.  We  have  a  government  in  the 
form  of  local  self  government  that  allows  the  individual  to  manage  all 
affairs  that  concern  himself  alone,  but  insists  that  he  shall  constitute 
with  his  neighbors  a  joint  directorship  over  affairs  that  are  common  to 
them.  His  will  must  submit  to  the  general  will  in  all  matters  of  com- 
mon weal.  The  numerous  steps  and  stages — the  school  district,  the 
township,  the  county,  the  State,  the  nation — ascend  from  the  individual 
to  the  political  summit. 

This  means  freedom  to  all  and  to  each.  Those  who  are  really  con- 
cerned in  the  business  manage  it,  whether  it  be  single  individuA.\&  ^st 
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small  commaDiiies  or  large  communities.  Hence,  while  Earope 
American  inflaence  rising  above  the  horizon  as  a  world  irawer,  this  does 
not  forebode  evil,  as  the  increase  of  Russian  power  portends  an  invaaloa 
of  her  neighbors  by  the  Cossack.  Even  England  and  France  might  be- 
come parts  of  the  United  States  and  preserve  all  control  of  what  con- 
cerns only  themselves.  And  as  for  common  interests  between  nations, 
do  we  not  see  and  do  they  not  see  that  the  day  will  soon  come  when  aoch 
interests  must  and  will  be  managed  by  international  commissions  t 

This  is  the  interest  of  our  census  in  its  most  obvious  feature :  its  in- 
terest first  to  us  and  secondly  to  the  world  and  thirdly  to  us  again  be- 
cause it  interests  the  world.  It  is  the  education  it  brings  to  each  and 
every  American  who  lives  in  the  consciousness  of  this  mighty  destiny 
before  the  whole  world.  It  is  a  training  in  dignity,  self  control^  bu- 
manicy,  earnestness,  simplicity.  You  could  tell  a  Roman  of  the  empire 
by  this;  so  a  Briton  of  the  present ;  so  a  Spaniard  of  the  time  of  Charles 
Y;  so  a  Frenchman  of  the  time  of  Napoleon;  so  a  Prussian  of  the  Bis- 
marck regime. 

Three-fourths  of  a  million  immigrants  come  here  annually.  A  better 
educated  class  come  here  than  formerly.  The  facts  of  our  census 
arouse  the  attention  of  the  more  intelligent  inhabitants  of  Europe  and 
induce  them  to  try  their  fortune  with  us. 

Turning  from  these  considerations  of  the  educational  influence  of  the 
growth  of  the  nation  as  a  nation,  let  ns  contemplate  for  a  moment  the 
side  of  civil  society,  and  recount  to  ourselves  the  meaning  of  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  the  productive  industry  of  the  country.  The  production 
of  wealth  api>ear8  to  be  the  absorbing  occupation  of  our  )>eople.  Com- 
paratively few  seek  the  fields  of  scholarship  or  the  fine  arts  or  states- 
manship. The  growth  of  great  corporations  demands  the  most  and  the 
best  of  the  great  directive  power  that  is  developed  here^  Let  us  study 
for  a  moment  this  creation  of  property  and  the  relation  of  its  acquire- 
ment and  preservation  to  education  and  the  higher  spiritual  life  of  man. 

It  is  clear  that  all  the  bodily  wants  of  man,  food,  clothing,  and  shelter, 
depending  as  they  do  upon  the  ownership  of  property  for  their  aatis- 
fiaction,  are  through  this  means  elevated  and  spiritualized,  because 
property  is  a  result  of  the  institution  of  society.  For  property  is  not 
the  creation  of  the  individual;  mere  possession  does  not  suffice;  it  is 
the  recognition  of  society  that  makes  things  become  property.  Civil 
society  establishes  rights  of  property  and  division  of  labor.  Through 
this  each  man  is  required  to  labor  for  his  fellow  men  and  to  depend 
upon  their  labor  to  supply  him  the  articles  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter 
which  his  own  labor  does  not  produce.  His  bodily  wants  are  no  longer 
mere  immediate  impulses,  as  animal  wants,  but  they  are  converted  ints 
the  instruments  of  realizing  his  spiritual  or  reflected  being;  he  is  forced 
by  hunger  and  cold  to  combine  with  his  fellow  men  and  to  form  a  com- 
munity in  which  he  is  to  respect  their  recognition  far  more  than  his 
own  animal  impulses  and  desires. 
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Thus,  too,  the  institation  of  the  family  lifts  man  above  mere  sexual 
passion,  and  makes  him  in  that  respect  a  reflected  being,  a  rational 
being. 

Civil  society  is  organized  for  the  realization  of  man's  existence  as  a 
property  owner,  so  that  he  shall  be  a  universal  or  rational  essence,  and 
not  a  mere  individual  animal,  dependent  on  his  mere  locality  and  the 
season  of  the  year  and  his  unaided  might  for  his  physical  life.  For 
when  man  becomes  a  property  owner  and  enters  into  this  social  combi- 
nation of  productive  industry  he  does  not  lose  himself  but  rather  finds 
himself.  He  adds  to  himself  the  gigantic  system  of  the  industry  of  the 
whole  world  just  as  really  as  if  he  were  absolute  moaarch  over  it  and 
all  mankind  stood  ready  to  fetch  and  carry  at  his  bidding.  Indeed  the 
reality  is  more  wonderful  than  the  story  as  told  in  the  Arabian  Nights. 
The  conception  of  Aladdin  and  his  wonderful  lamp,  of  Houssain  and 
his  magic  carpet,  and  of  Ali  with  his  magic  tube  was  the  first  dream 
of  the  wonderful  organization  of  mankind  into  civil  society.  By  its 
potency  the  humblest  individual  lives  in  communication  with  all  the 
rest  of  mankind.  The  products  of  their  labor  are  coming  to  him  in  a 
constantly  flowing  stream  from  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  he  is  in  constant 
communication  with  all  mankind  and  hears  of  their  deeds,  their  joys? 
and  their  sorrows,  and  cannot  but  profit  by  this  oopimunication  and 
grow  wiser  by  what  he  reads  in  his  daily  newspaper.  The  institution 
of  private  property  made  transferable  and  exchangeable  by  means  of 
the  device  called  money  makes  each  man  a  central  focus  of  dominion: 

For  him  tbe  winds  do  blow, 

The  earth  doth  rest,  heaven  move,  and  fountains  flow. 

Nothing  he  sees  but  means  his  good, 

As  his  delight  or  as  his  treasure ; 
The  whole  is  either  his  cupboard  of  food 

Or  cabinet  of  pleasure. 

Each  man,  by  the  simple  process ^f  industry  and  becoming  a  producer, 
puts  into  the  market  and  storehouse  of  productive  industry  his  little 
mite  of  a  day's  labor  and  thus  gains  the  right  to  draw  out  from  that 
market  a  portion  of  each  of  the  products  that  all  the  countries  of  the 
world  have  contributed  to  it. 

Note,  especially,  that  the  contribution  of  each  bears  no  proportion  to 
the  blessing  that  he  receives  in  return.  As  Aladdin  had  to  rub  his 
lamp  in  order  to  call  up  its  genius,  the  slave  of  the  lamp,  so,  too,  the 
lamp  of  human  industry  must  be  kept  bright  by  the  toil  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  then  all  is  provided. 

The  service  performed  by  the  combined  labors  of  all  men  is  a  service 
infinitely  more  considerate  and  thoughtful  than  the  service  of  the  slave 
of  the  lamp  or  the  slave  of  the  riifg,  in  the  Arabian  tale.  That  service 
did  only  what  was  desired  and  commanded  by  the  individual  Aladdin ; 
but  the  service  of  the  industry  of  the  world  does  ten  thousand  things 
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The  growth*  of  corporations  is  the  wonder  of  this  generation.  Thej 
perform  what  the  individual  never  could  do  for  himself,  and  yet  needs 
to  have  done  in  order  that  he  may  become  freed  from  the  thraldom  of 
nature.  The  individual  could  not  afford  to  build  an  aqueduct  to  obtain 
pure  water  from  the  distant  hills,  or  establish  gas  works,  or  own  a  rail- 
road or  a  telegraph  or  express  system.  Corporations  furnish  him  all 
these  things.  If  corporations  abuse  their  power  sometimes,  this  is  be> 
cause  society  has  not  yet  learned  where  to  place  legal  restrictions  upon 
them  and  is  another  illustration  of  the  necessity  of  education  in  the 
community. 

This  general  relation  of  education  to  wealth  production  brings  as  close 
to  the  question  of  so-called  industrial  schools :  manual  training  schools^ 
school  shops,  and  the  like.  It  is  clear  enough  that  such  schools  are  in 
demand  and  have  a  legitimate  function  to  perform.  But  it  is  not  so 
clear  that  they  should  be  incorporated  with  common  school  education 
or  in  any  way  encroach  on  the  time-honored  disciplines  of  the  common 
school,  i.  e.,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  &c.,  or 
indeed  take  the  place  of  anything  that  can  be  called  general  instruction. 

Let  us  see  what  the  census  t-eaches  us  in  regard  to  the  proportions  of 
the  population  engaged  in  the  particular  arts  and  trades.  We  shall  then 
see  whether  such  industrial  instruction  can  be  made  general  enough  to 
answer  the  future  needs  of  any  considerable  fraction  of  the  pupils  in 
school. 

If  each  of  the  five  hundred  arts,  trades,  or  occupations  in  the  commu- 
nity required  a  si>ecial  school  for  the  preparation  of  its  laborers  and  had 
no  manual  and  technical  disciplines  iu  common  with  the  other  occupa- 
tions it  is  clear  enough  that  such  special  industrial  education  could  not 
be  introduced  into  the  common  schools. 

I  have  selected  for  this  investigation  nine  cities  differing  greatly  in 
respect  of  manufactures,  commerce,  and  professional  and  personal  ser- 
vice. They  are  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  Chicago,  Boston^ 
St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  and  Baltimore. 

It  is  evident  that  the  inhabitants  of  cities  will  present  us  a  larger 
proportion  of  laborers  at  the  arts  and  trades  than  the  country  popula- 
tion. In  the  cities,  if  any  where,  it  would  be  desirable  to  establish  indus- 
trial education  in  the  common  schools. 

According  to  the  census  of  this  country  for  1870 — I  use  the  statistics 
of  1870  because  the  returns  are  complete — there  were  350,556  persona 
above  the  age  of  ten  years  in  the  city  of  New  York  who  were  rei>orted 
as  laboring  in  some  occupation.  Of  these  86,171  are  reported  as  females. 
Of  the  entire  number  there  were  1,401  engaged  in  agriculture  and  115,250 
iu  professional  and  personal  services,  the  last  being  one- third.  Personal 
services  included  49,440  as  domestic  servants,  28,451  as  mere  laborers,. 
4,832  as  in  hotels  and  restaurants,  5,604  in  laundries,  1,278  in  livery 
stables,  1,535  iu  boarding  houses,  2,549  barbers  and  hair-dressers,  42 
billiard  saloon  keepers — 93,731  in  all.     Professional  services  included 
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715  clergymen,  316  journalists,  1,283  lawyers,  4,222  in  Goverpment  offices, 
1,741  physicians  and  surgeons,  669  soldiers,  3,511  teachers  — 12,457  in 
all.  There  were  9,071  others  engaged  in  personal  or  professional  services 
not  specifically  designated. 

When  we  consider  the  various  occupations  named  above,  under  which 
one-third  of  all  the  laboring  i)opulation  of  New  York  are  classified,  we 
see  that  there  could  be  no  special  training  school  ailded  to  the  common 
schools  that  would  fit  each  i)upil  for  his  particular  vocation,  if  one  of 
these. 

By  far  the  largest  number  in  any  single  occupation  are  classed  as 
domestic  servants,  and  these  form  one-seventh  part  of  the  entire  num- 
ber of  laborers. 

The  general  discipline  of  the  hand  and  eye  that  is  giv^en  in  the  study 
of  free  hand  drawing  in  our  common  schools  would  be  of  great  service 
to  nine-tenths  of  these  laborers.  Still  more  valuable  would  be  to  all 
the  training  of  the  Kindergarten  occupations  at  the  early  age  when  the 
muscles  are  not  yet  formed  and  fixed.  The  one  occupation  of  mould- 
ing from  cl  ly  would  be  useful  to  all  cooks  and  to  all  who  have  to  do 
with  giving  shape  to  plastic  material. 

The  census  reported  88,611  as  engaged  in  trade  and  transportation, 
one-fourth  of  all  the  laborers.  Of  these,  23,872  were  traders  and  dealers, 
4,744  were  hucksters,  pedlers,  &c.,  27,590  were  clerks,  salesmen,  &c., 
3,355  were  bankers,  brokers,  insurance  men,  &c. — 59,561^  total  in  trade. 
Uf  those  in  transportation,  3,844  were  engaged  by  railroads  and  express 
companies,  298  by  telegraph  companies,  4,463  were  sailors,  &c.,  9,813 
draymen,  teamsters,  &c. — 18,418  in  all.  Of  those  engaged  in  trade  and 
transportation,  10,632  were  not  more  speciflcally  classified. 

Here,  too,  we  see  that  the  general  industrial  education  fitted  for  all 
is  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  reading,  and  writing,  and  not  some  spe- 
cies of  manual  skill.  ' 

The  number  engaged  in  professional  and  personal  services,  added  to 
those  engaged  in  trade  and  transportation,  gives  us  nearly  three-fifths 
of  the  whole  industrial  population  of  New  York.  The  number  engaged 
in  manufacturing  and  the  arts  is  reported  at  145,285,  or  the  remaining 
two-fifths  of  the  industrial  population. .  Of  these,  3,533  were  black- 
smiths, 2,296  were  iron  and  steel  workers,  3,787  were  machinists,  1,562 
were  tinners.  Here  we  see  11,178  whose  occupations  have  something  in 
common,  namely,  the  working  with  iron  and  steel  or  hardware  in  some 
shape.  The  use  of  the  hammer  and  the  file  would  be  useful  to  all  these; 
but  they  form  only  three  in  one  hundred  of  the  entire  industrial  popula- 
tion. In  a  school  of  one  thousand  they  would  make  a  class  of  thirty- 
two  pupils.  '  If  more  than  thirty-two  pupils  were  attracted  into  this  class 
from  a  school  of  a  thousand,  it  would  be  likely  to  produce  discontented 
laborers,  who  were  not  needed  because  their  trade  wa«  overstocked  with 
workmen. 

Taking  another  general  class  of  manufacturing  we  find  10,427  carpeu- 
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ters,  5,071  cabinet  makers,  686  carriage  makers,  1,606  cooiiers — 17,790 
workers  ia  wood.  The  use  of  the  file  woald  not  be  specially  aseftd  to 
these.  The  use  of  the  hammer  would  be  necessary  to  all,  bat  a  veiy 
different  knack  in  its  use  would  be  required.  The  use  of  the  hammer 
on  iron  and  steel  would  be  likely  to  specially  unfit  one  for  the  best  use 
of  it  on  wood.  But  these  woodworkers  could  all  learn  the  use  of  wood 
cutting  tools:  the  saw,  the  adze,  the  chisel,  &c.  But  a  class  of  only 
fifty  could  be  formed  in  a  school  of  one  thousand  pupils,  even  if  the 
whole  school  were  destined  to  some  industrial  occupation. 

Next  we  find  1,477  cotton  and  woollen  mill  operatives,  9,747  milliners, 
18,564  tailors,  29,788  who  should  know  something  about  the  manufact- 
ure of  cloth  and  most  of  whom  should  know  how  to  sew. .  About  75  in  a 
school  of  1,000  would  enter  a  class  that  should  know  the  specialties  of 
the  tailor  and  milliner.  Probably  500  of  such  a  school  should  know  how 
to  sew.  We  find  6,960  shoemakers,  3,855  bakers,  4,870  butchers,  5,824 
painters,  8,018  masons  and  plasterers.  The  common  element  of  skill 
among  these  trades  is  a  very  general  one,  such  as  we  call  discipline  of 
the  hand  to  delicate  manipulation  and  of  the  eye  to  accuracy  of  meas- 
urement. Such  training  is  given  in  the  study  of  freehand  drawing  and 
in  the  so-called  "gifts  and  occupations"  of  the  Kindergarten. 

In  the  other  eight  cities  the  proportion  of  the  industrial  population 
engaged  in  x>rofessional  and  personal  services  ranges  from  a  little  less 
than  one-third,  as  in  Philadelphia,  to  nearly  one-half,  as  in  New  Orleans. 
The  population  engaged  in  trade  and  transportation  ranges  from  less 
than  one-fifth  in  Philadelphia  to  more  than  one-fourth  in  Chicago.  In 
manufactures,  arts,  and  trades  the  number  ranges  from  one-fourth  in 
New  Orleans  to  one-half  in  Philadelphia. 

These  exhibits  show  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  population  counted 
as  industrial  population.  The  population  over  ten  years  of  age  is  about 
75  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population. 

These  lessons  show  us  how  wild  are  the  theories  of  those  who  declaim 
against  the  present  course  of  study  in  th^  common  schools  and  demand 
the  introduction  of  the  arts  and  trades  instead  of  the  general  disci- 
plines that  are  now  taught. 

To  meet  the  wants  of  the  age,  as  these  reformers  understand  them, 
they  should  ask  for  the  curtailment  of  the  school  period  and  the  appren- 
ticeship of  children  to  trades.  Such  apprenticeship  is  not  likely  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  state  so  long  as  the  present  ideas  of  personal  free- 
dom prevail  in  this  country. 

That  the  state  may  require  a  general  education  in  science  and  letters 
and  a  training  in  secular  morality  is  reasonable  enough,  but  it  cannot 
choose  the  vocation  of  the  citizen  for  him  without  attempting  more  than 
any  state  has  done  since  the  petty  tyrannies  of  India  ceased  to  exist. 

Special  industrial  schools  may  be  established  at  the  expense  of  the 
state,  such  as  are  called  school  shops  and  polytechnic  schools,  and 
doubtless  they  will  do  much^good. 
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They  will  prepare  a  set  of  master  workmen  who  will  be  able  not  only 
to  direct  the  labor  of  the  journeymen  mechanics,  but  also  teach  them  the 
best  methods  of  manipulation.  Such  superintendent  workmen  will  be 
doubly  valuable  to  the  community :  first,  securing  better  work ;  sec- 
ondly, educating  the  workmen. 

Within  the  past  twenty -five  j^ears  great  strides  have  been  taken  by 
European  governments  in  establishing  systems  of  public  education.  It 
has  been  seen  clearly  that  unless  the  laborer  were  educated  the  indus- 
trial product  wouhl  be  inferior  and  come  to  be  discriminated  against  in 
the  markets  of  the  world.  Technical  education  thus  began  at  South 
Kensington  for  England,  as  it  had  been  before  established  in  France 
and  Germany.  The  foresight  of  Frederick  the  Great,  backed  by  the 
religious  dogmas  of  Luther,  secured  general  education  to  his  people. 
The  weight  of  the  Prussian  people  in  war  came  to  be  seen  in  their  Austrian 
and  French  campaigns.  Since  these  wars  public  education  has  received 
an  enormous  impulse.  Not  merely  the  industrial  success  of  the  people, 
but  national  independence  itself  seems  dependent  on  the  general  educa- 
tion of  the  people. 

But  man  will  not  submit  to  be  educated  simply  as  a  director  of  ma- 
chines and  instrumentalities  of  industry.  He  soon  aspires  to  direct  him- 
self and  be  self  governed.  To  be  sure  there  is  a  long  step  from  the  mere 
hand  laborer,  the  one  who  turns  a  crank  or  carries  a  hod,  the  galley 
slave  who  works  chained  to  his  oar — there  is  a  long  step  from  the  mere 
ph^^sical  laborer  to  the  director  of  a  machine,  to  the  engineer,  to  the 
overseer  of  a  loom,  or  the  manager  of  a  telegraph.  The  former  is  all 
hands ;  his  own  brain  even  is  a  mere  hand  governed  by  the  brain  of  an- 
other, who  directs  him.  But  when  directive  power  develops  so  far  as  to 
direct  and  govern  machine  labor,  nay,  even  when  it  is  so  far  cultured  as 
to  reach  the  principles  of  natural  science  and  to  be  capable  of  applying 
these  in  mechanic  inventions,  even  then  it  is  not  at  its  summit  of  realiza- 
tion. It  will  stop  at  nothing  short  of  the  spiritual  culture  that  makes 
it  alike  directive  and  governing  in  the  sphere  of  mind,  the  realm  of  social, 
moral,  and  intellectual  existence. 

It  is  agreed  that  this  age  is  one  of  productive  industry.  Its  active 
principle  is  invention,  especially  mechanic  invention.  Every  day  we 
liear  of  some  new  discovery  that  harnesses  a  new  force  of  nature  and 
compels  it  to  work  for  man  and  assist  in  providing  means  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter,  or  means  of  intercommunication  and  the  spread  of 
knowledge.  Mind,  not  the  body,  is  the  inventive  power;  the  directive 
power  that  can  manage  and  use  machines  to  advantage  is  mental,  and 
not  physical  skill.  The  growth  of  invention  is  so  rapid  that  the  increase 
of  manufacturing  i)ower  by  the  aid  of  machinery  is  said  to  double,  for 
all  the  world,  once  in  seven  years.  The  multiplication  of  steam  engines 
and  the  improvement  of  machines  renders  this  possible.  What  unin- 
telligent hand  labor  is  there  that  has  any  certainty  of  being  in  demand 
ten  years  hence  f    More  than  this,  what  trade  is  there  that  can  count 
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in  a  Christian  civilization.  Man  is  immortal  and  has  an  infinite  des- 
tiny: this  is  the  harden  of  Christian  teaching.  In  consequence  of 
thiS|  Christian  civilization  strives  towards  the  heavens;  it  sabdnes 
nature  and  makes  natural  forces  toil  for  it  and  procure  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter  for  the  body.  It  continually  turns  out  the  drudge  from  his 
vocation,  and  says  to  him:  <<I  do  not  want  your  mere  bodily  toil  at  any 
price;  I  must  have  brain  labor  joined  to  hand  labor.  I  have  machines 
made  of  wood  and  iron  that  can  do  such  work  as  the  like  of  you  can, 
and  at  a  far  less  price  than  you  would  call  starvation  wages.  Up,  then, 
and  acquire  directive  intelligence,  so  that  you  may  manage  and  direct 
this  machine  and  other  machines,  for  presently  we  shall  need  no  more 
mere  hand  labor,  but  require  all  to  be  intelligent  and  directive.^' 

As  made  in  the  image  of  God  and  as  destined  for  His  eternal  king- 
dom, is  it  possible  that  any  education  that  schools  may  give  is  too  high 
for  the  position  to  which  a  human  being  is  called  to  occupy  in  life  t  In 
view  of  the  necessity  for  educated  directive  power  in  an  age  of  produc- 
tive industry  in  which  the  superinteudence  of  machines  is  the  chief 
industrial  business,  is  a  general  education  that  gives  one  insight  into 
nature  and  insight  into  the  human  mind  too  mucht  In  a  representa- 
tive democracy,  in  which  the  laws  that  govern  property  and  personal 
rights  are  made  by  the  representatives  elected  by  all  the  people,  includ- 
ing the  humblest  citizens  of  the  country,  is  any  education  too  good  for 
the  people  t 

The  American  answer  to  this  question  is  No ! 

Dr.  Henry  Kandall  Waite,  having  been  called  upon  to  speak,  said: 

Education  is  intended  to  fit  men  for  success,  not  only  as  bread 
winners,  but  in  the*fulfilling  of  the  parts  assigned  them  in  the  economy 
of  society  as  factors  for  the  accomplishing  of  whatever  in  their  places 
as  component  parts  of  the  social  organism  their  special  aptitudes  and 
inclinations  best  fit  them  for  doing.  The  address  to  which  we  have 
just  listened  calls  special  attention  to  the  truth  that  in  order  to  succeed 
in  the  pursuits  and  callings  of  the  individual,  one  of  the  chief  essentials 
is  a  knowledge  of  the  relations,  one  to  another,  of  the  facts  bearing 
ux)on  these  pursuits  and  callings.  In  connection  with  the  lessons 
deduced  from  statistics  by  Dr.  Harris,  I  recall  as  pertinent  the  remark 
recently  made  to  me  by  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  successful  of 
Boston  publishers,  that  he  attributed  his  success  to  the  eflforts  made 
throughout  his  business  career  to  utilize  the  laws  of  nature  by  making 
them  adjuncts  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes.  This  successful 
attempt  in  the  application  of  sound  philosophy  to  the  management  of 
business  affairs  illustrates  the  results  which  may  obtain  in  larger 
degree  if  the  lessons  deducible  from  facts  bearing  upon  the  affairs 
which  concern  men  in  all  the  important  relations  of  life  can  be  made 
more  generally  accessible  and  shall  be  more  commonly  studied.  If,  as 
indicated,  the  chief  object  which  engages  or  ought  to  engage  the  atten- 
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tioQ  of  educators  and  students  alike  is  the  means  which  will  most  cer- 
tainly enable  men  to  grow  into  whatever  place  in  the  social  organism 
they  are,  all  things  considered,  best  fitted  to  fill,  education  from  its 
earliest  beginnings  should  include  proper  attention  to  whatever  will  in 
any  way  cast  light  upon  the  various  pathways  open  to  the  choice  of  the 
youth  in  our  schools.  It  is  the  opportunity  for  the  study  of  facts  in 
their  various  relations  as  presented  in  statistical  form  which  gives  to 
statistics  their  chief  value;  and  as  facts  thus  collated  enable  us  to  arrive 
at  conclusions  which  are  shown  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  as  affect- 
ing the  future  interests  of  the  young,  such  facts  may  well  be  regarded 
as  worthy  of  the  most  painstaking  study.  The  results  of  such  studies, 
as  presented  by  Dr.  Harris  in  his  summary  of  some  of  the  lessons 
taught  by  the  figures  of  the  last  census,  should  therefore  be  especially 
welcomed  because  of  their  important  educational  influence.  It  may 
be  too  much  to  hope,  and  still  we  may  indulge  the  expectation,  that 
when  the  great  value  of  such  studies  is  more  fully  appreciated  oppor- 
tunities will  be  in  some  manner  afforded  to  the  youth  in  our  schools 
for  entering  upon  them.  The  natural  laws  which  govern  human  affairs 
in  respect  of  education  will,  in  the  near  future,  I  trust,  be  as  well 
classified  and  understood  as  those  which  relate  to  political  economy. 
A  study  of  these  laws  as«applied  to  the  important  question  of  industrial 
training,  which  has  been  engaging  our  attention  this  morning,  would 
cast  much  lighi;  upon  that  subject. 

Industrial  education  seems  to  me  to  be  merely  the  amplification  and 
perfection  of  the  system  of  object  teaching.  It  takes  from  the  latter 
that  which  was  abstract  and  theoretical  and  gives  to  it,  as  applied  to 
the  useful  arts,  a  practical  bearing.  When  the  question  of  such  educa- 
tion is  under  discussion  and  we  ask  what  part  in  it.the  artistic  and  deco- 
rative shall  have  as  compared  with  manual  labor  of  a  grosser  sort,  it 
may  be  well  to  inquire  as  to  the  proper  relations  of  the  triune  functions 
of  man,  the  head,  the  hand,  and  the  heart  (so  eloquently  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Pickett),  the  natural  order  of  sequence  in  which  these  exercise  their 
functions,  and  as  to  the  relation  which  the  various  steps  in  industrial 
education  bear  to  this  sequence.  If  in  the  order  of  nature's  laws  we 
find  that  observation  through  the  eye  precedes  the  knowledge  acquired 
by  the  sense  of  touch  or  hand  manipulation,  will  not  this  aid  us  in  the 
orderly  arrangement  of  the  various  steps  to  be  taken  in  industrial  train- 
ing f  Again,  by  the  careful  study  of  the  facts  which  acquaint  us  with  ^ 
the  natural  laws  (to  ignore  or  to  disregard  which  will  result  in  the 
failure  of  our  best  ettbrts),  we  may,  I  think,  solve  the  two  most  impor- 
tant problems  connected  with  this  question  in  its  practical  bearings  •. 
first,  under  what  circumstances  industrial  education  may  be  profitably 
employed,  and,  secondly,  circumstances  being  favorable,  how  to  em- 
ploy it  to  the  best  advantage. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  methods  contemplated  by  such  a  system 
cannot  be  made  universally  applicable.    Assuredly,  conditions  in  cit^ 
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and  coantry,  as  remarked,  are  so  widely  different  as  to  make  it  evident 
that  the  rules  applicable  in  the  one  case  will  be  applied  less  easily  or 
not  at  all  in  the  other.  A  careful  inquiry  into  these  conditions  should 
certainly  precede  attempts  to  introduce  a  system  whose  usefulness  and 
value  may  be  imx>erfectly  appreciated  and  greatly  underestimated  as 
the  result  of  hasty  and  unwarranted  conclusions  on  the  part  of  its 
friends.  Statistics,  generally  regarded  as  a  dry  subject,  and  possessing 
little  interest,  in  so  far  as  their  study  can  be  made  plainly  contribn- 
tor}'  to  the  solution  of  the  important  social  problems  which  are  more 
and  more  engaging  the  attention  of  intelligent  men,  will  receive  the 
attention  due  them;  and,  as  men  turn  more  and  more  to  the  study  of 
what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  spoken  of  as  "dry  figures'* 
because  they  find  that  such  studies  pour  floods  of  light  upon  the  vital 
problems  which  chiefly  concern  them,  figures  will  have  a  new  meaning. 

Mr.  Richards.  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Harris  a  question.  Why  is 
it  that  only  one  in  fifty  of  the  children  that  are  in  the  courses  of  educa- 
tion in  our  country  are  in  the  higher  grades ! 

Dr.  Harris  said  in  reply : 

I  believe,  of  course,  that  primary  instruction  may  be  improved,  but 
I  do  not  attribute  the  fact  that  there  are  so  few  in  the  higher  grades 
to  the  want  of  good  instmction  in  the  lower  grades,  as  Mr.  Richards 
seems  to  do. 

The  average  attendance  on  the  school  is  perhaps  not  more  than  three 
years  (of  ten  months  each)  all  told,  say  thirty  months'  schooling,  on  an 
average,  to  all  our  people.  The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious  enough. 
First,  there  is  the  poverty  of  the  people,  real  or  imaginary.  The  parents 
of  the  class  of  manual  laborers  are  content  if  they  give  their  children 
the  ability  to  read  and  write  and  the  mastery  of  the  simplest  rules  of 
arithmetic.     So  much  is  "  a  great  deal  more  than  they  received." 

Then,  secondly,  there  is  the  stimulant  of  opportunity  in  this  country. 
What  country  was  there  ever  before  that  oftered  such  chances  to  the 
individual  to  get  wealth?  The  youth  catches  the  gold  fever  or  the 
emigration  fever,  and  quits  the  school  for  active  labor. 

It  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  it  seems,  for  the  youth  who  can  read  and  will 
read  may  become  a  learned  man  before  old  age,  through  the  blessings 
of  cheap  books  and  periodicals,  and  above  all  the  daily  newspaper, 
which  is  our  greatest  poi)ular  educator  next  after  the  common  school. 
The  pupil  learns  how  to  read  at  school,  and  he  graduates  from  that 
preparation  into  the  American  university :  the  newspaper  and  public 
library. 

I  find  myself  unexpectedly  bringing  my  paper  into  the  midst  of  a 
debate  on  industrial  education.  I  would  like  to  say  on  this  point  that 
the  great  fact  that  meets  the  student  of  modern  civil  society  is  the  fact 
of  the  change  of  vocations  rendered  necessary  by  the  invention  of  ma- 
chines. No  laborer  can  be  very  sure  that  his  trade  will  be  good  for  a 
livelihood  for  many  years  to  come.    This  development  of  inventive 
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power  is  due  beyond  question  to  the  study  of  natural  science  and  the 
increased  devotion  of  specialists  to  the  observation  of  the  phenomena 
of  physical  processes.  This  study  of  nature,  again,  if  we  are  to  follow 
up  our  explanation  of  the  peculiarity  of  our  historic  period,  must  be 
considered  as  due  to  the  development  of  the  Christian  idea  of  the  world. 
So  long  as  nature  was  looked  upon  as  a  mere  illusory  appearance  or 
"  maya,"  as  the  East  Indians  called  it,  there  would  not  arise  the  concep- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  finding  rational  laws  in  it.  So,  too,  the  con- 
ception of  the  Greek  mind,  that  nature  is  the  manifestation  of  indi- 
vidual divinities  concealed  behind  it,  would  not  permit  the  observer  to 
entertain  the  thought  that  nature  is  a  consistent  manifestation  of  rea- 
son. But  the  Greek  philosophers  broke  away  from  superstition  and 
arrived  at  the  idea  of  the  world  as  a  Cosmos,  a  world  which,  as  Plato 
represented,  was  made  by  a  Creator  entirely  without  envy  and  moved 
only  by  the  desire  to  impart  to  it  all  His  perfections. 

The  Christian  religion  taught  that  the  world  was  a  revelation  of 
God.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  weightier  questions  of  the  struggle 
for  existence  against  the  northern  and  eastern  barbarians  were  settled 
in  its  favor,  there  arose  a  wonderful  passion  for  the  study  of  nature  in 
one  or  another  form.  At  first  it  was  the  era  of  geographical  discov- 
eries, then  the  era  of  separation  of  the  secular  from  the  dominion  of  the 
church.  In  itself  this  separation  of  the  state  from  the  church  is  the 
proclamation  that  nature  shall  have  validity  as  a  peer  to  the  spiritual 
whenever  it  assumes  the  form  of  harmony  with  it.  The  state  has  as- 
sumed the  form  of  the  dispenser  of  justice,  and  justice  being  a  divine 
attribute  it  harmonizes  with  the  principle  of  the  church,  and  the  state 
may  become  independent  of  it,  inasmuch  as  it  has  adopted  a  principle 
recognized  by  the  church  and  now  no  longer  needs  ecclesiastical  super- 
vision. The  secular  emancipation  is  brought  about  by  the  Christian 
principle  which  teaches  the  divinity  of  men  and  places  infinite  responsi- 
bility on  the  individual. 

Science  will  emancipate  man  from  thraldom  to  nature  through  me- 
chanic invention.  First,  there  came  the  age  of  simple  inventions, 
clumsy  machines  being  invented  to  perform  the  movements  that  the  hand 
had  executed  in  the  previous  era  of  division  of  labor.  The  age  of  ma- 
chinery is  the  age  of  synthesis  in  place  of  division.  After  simple  ma- 
chines come  those  more  complex,  combining  the  operations  of  many  sim- 
ple machines  in  one.  The  more  complex  the  machine  the  more  versatile 
the  intelligence  required  to  direct  and  control  it.  But  the  emancipation 
of  the  human  being  is  much  the  greater  for  it.  The  productivity  is  enor- 
mously increased  in  proportion  as  the  human  individual  is  dispensed  with 
for  its  direction.  Food,  clothing,  and  shelter  grow  cheaper,  and  each 
human  being  can  have  more  of  them  in  exchange  for  his  day's  labor. 

There  are  two  consequences  resulting  from  this  progressive  conquest 
of  nature  by  the  aid  of  mechanic  invention.  The  first  is  that  more  edu- 
cated general  intelligence  is  demanded  in  the  director  of  tha  \s\aR3«sxssfc, 
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The  second  is  that  the  haman  being  gets  more  and  better  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter,  and  more  leisure  for  spiritual  development,  and  conse- 
quently his  child  stays  longer  in  school,  for  the  reason  that  labor  demands 
intellectual  preparation  and  leisure  permits  such  preparation. 

Mr.  EiCHARDS  said  that  more  time  was  needed  to  educate  .youth  in 
those  higher  branches  that  give  directive  power. 

Mr.  LuoKEY  thought  that  the  question  why  there  are  so  few  rich 
people  and  so  many  poor  ones  might  be  asked  with  equal  propriety. 
All  would  be  rich  if  they  could  and  all  would  educate  their  children  if 
that  were  possible.  We  do  not  understand  this  question  of  industrial 
education.  The  schools  are  managed  by  poor  directors  and  controllers. 
Let  the  children  be  properly  educated  in  the  rudiments,  and  those  who 
can  take  advantage  of  the  high  school  education  will  do  so.  The  chair- 
man  of  a  French  commission  remarked  in  my  hearing  that  the  best 
reading  he  had  heard  in  his  life  was  in  public  schools  in  America.  '^  But 
of  what  use  is  itf  In  America  you  devote  four  times  as  many  hours  to 
teaching  children  to  express  themselves  as  we  do,  and  of  what  use  is  itf 
Are  you  educating  these  children  to  go  upon  the  stage  or  become  law- 
yers or  preachers  ?  Oral  expression  is  not  what  you  want.  You  wish 
to  teach  children  to  read  in  order  that  they  may  gain  information.  If  you 
will  take  90  per  cent,  of  the  time  that  you  give  to  expression  and  teach 
the  pupils  the  meaning  of  words  they  will  do  better."  Now,  I  have  ob- 
served that  children  that  come  to  us  from  England  and  Scotland  and 
Ireland  and  Wales  can  read  books  that  American  children  of  the  same 
age  cannot  comprehend. 

Mr.  HiTZ  concurred  in  the  views  expressed  that  the  directive  power 
should  be  developftd,  and  Mr.  Richards  emphasized  his  previous  re- 
naarkg. 

The  president  announced  the  following  committee  on  national  aid  to 
education :  M.  A.  Newell,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
Maryland,  chairman;  B.  G.  Northrop,  ex-secretary  of  the  State  board 
of  education,  Connecticut;  ^tticus  G.  Haygood,  general  agent  of  the 
John  'Em  Slater  fund.  Georgia;  N.  0.  Dougherty,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Peoria,  III. ;  J.  H.  Smart,  ex-State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  Indiana;  Jos.  Desha  Pickett,  State  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  Kentucky;  Joseph  White,  ex-secretary  of  the  State  boanl 
of  education,  Massachusetts ;  W.  T.  Harris,  St.  Louis,  Mo. :  Andrew  J. 
Rickoff,  superintendent  of  schools,  Yonkers,  N.  T.;*  Eli  T.  Tappan, 
president  of  Kenyon  College,  Gambier,  Ohio;  Geo.  J.  Luckey,  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  C  C  Painter,  Nashville,  Tenn. ; 
S.  C.  Aniistrong,  principal  of  the  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute, 
Hampton,  Va. ;  B.  L.  Butcher,  State  superintendent  of  free  schools.  West 
Virginia;  B.  G.  Lovejoy,  member  of  school  board,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  department  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  8  p.  m:. 
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THIRD  SESSION— WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 

Washington,  February  21 ,  1883. 

The  tliird  session  of  the  Department  was  held  in  the  High  School 
Hall  at  8  p.  m. 

The  president  introduced  Attious  G.  Haygood,  d.  d.,  president  of 
Emory  College,  Oxford,  Ga.,  and  general  agent  of  the  John  T.  Slater 
fund,  who  delivered  the  following  address : 

IF  universal  suffrage,  then  universal  education. 

The  records  in  the  Bureau  of  Education  show  that  in  the  recent  slave 
States  of  the  Union  the  total  school  population  in  1881  was  5,814,261. 
Of  these  3,973,676  were  white  and  1,840,585  were  colored  children.  The 
school  age  in  these  States  averages  from  six  to  nineteen  years.  Of  the 
whole  number  the  total  school  enrolment  was  3,034,890.  Of  this  num- 
ber there  were  of  white  children  2,232,337  j  of  colored,  802,559.  Of  the 
total  school  population  of  5,814,261,  2,779,365  were  not  enrolled,  that 
is,  they  were  not  at  school.  The  whites  not  enrolled  numbered  1,741,339 ; 
the  colored,  1,038,026 ;  that  is,  nearly  half  the  white  population  of  school 
age  and  more  than  half  the  colored  were  not  enrolled.  Of  the  entire 
school  population  52  per  cent,  were  enrolled,  48  per  cent,  were  not  en- 
rolled ;  of  the  whites  a  fraction  over  56  per  cent,  were  enrolled,  of  the 
colored  a  fraction  over  47  per  cent.  In  this  matter  the  whites  are  only 
a  little  better  off  than  the  negroes. 

Upon  the  schooling  of  the  3,034,896  enrolled  in  1881,  these  States 
expended  the  sum  of  $1^,359,784,  that  is,  $4.40  per  capita.  Of  these 
States  all  but  two  or  three  distribute  the  school  funds  without  distinc- 
tion of  races.  In  these  States  the.  public  school  term  does  not  average 
four  months;  in  most  of  the  cotton  States  the  average  term  is  three 
months.  When  we  say  that  3,034,896  children  were  enrolled  in  1881  in 
the  late  slave  States,  this  does  not  mean  that  so  many  were  at  school 
three  months.  It  is  doubtful  if  two- thirds  of  the  whole  number  were  at 
school  during  the  full  term. 

Here,  for  convenience  in  remembering  them,  let  us  come  to  round 
numbers  for  a  moment.  Allowing  for  the  ordinary  increase  of  popula- 
tion  since  1881,  it  is  safe  to  say  the  school  population  of  the  South  is. 
now  6,000,000.  Of  these  4,000,000  are  white  and  2,000,000  are  colored 
Of  the  6,000,000  about  one-half  are  enrolled  and  at  school. 

What  is  the  case  with  adults  in  these  States?  We  may  just  here 
consider  only  the  case  of  the  voters,  there  being,  however,  more  illiter- 
ate women  than  men.  The  total  number  of  men  of  voting  age  in  these 
States,  by  the  late  census,  is  shown  to  be  4,154,125.  Of  these,  1,354,974 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  that  is,  nearly  one- third  of  the  whole  number 
of  voters  are  illiterate.     Of  the  white  vote  30  per  cent,  are  illiterate,-^ 
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of  the  colored,  70  per  cent.    In  one  of  these  States  the  illiterate  vote  is 
•  the  majority  Of  the  whole  number. 

This  is  bad  enough,  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  worst  of  this  sad 
case.  The  worst  is  this :  The  illiterate  vote  in  these  States  is  increasing. 
From  1870  to  1880  thft  increase  of  this  army  of  ignorant  voters  in  the 
South  amounted  to  187,671.  Leaving  out  Delaware,  the  illiterate  vote 
increased  in  every  Southern  State.  In  this  downward  progress  the  two 
races  keep  well  together.  The  increase  of  the  illiterate  white  vote  was 
93,279;  of  the  illiterate  negro  vote,  94,392.  The  whites  being  in  the 
majority,  take  the  South  as  a  whole,  the  increa8e  of  the  illiterate  vote 
is  relatively  greater  among  the  negroes. 

Let  us  give  details  as  to  a  few  of  these  States.  In  Georgia  the 
illiterate  white  voters  in  1870  were  21,899;  in  1880,  28,571;  the  illiterate 
negro  voters  in  Georgia  in  1870  were  100,551;  in  1880,  116,516.  The 
illiterate  white  voters  in  Kentucky  in  1870  were  43,826;  in  1880, 54,956; 
the  illiterate  negro  voters  in  Kentucky  in  1870  were  37,889;  in  1880, 
43,177.  In  Tennessee,  in  1870,  the  illiterate  white  voters  were  37,713; 
in  1880,  46,948;  the  illiterate  negro  voters  in  Tennessee  in  1870  were 
55,938;  in  1880,  58,601.  In  Texas,  in  1870,  the  illiterate  white  voters 
were  17,505;  in  1880,  33,085;  the  illiterate  negro  voters  in  Texas  in  1870 
were  47,235 ;  in  1880,  59,669. 

If  things  remain  as  they  are,  1890  will  show  a  further  increase  of  this 
huge  illiterate  vote.  Things  will  remain  as  they  are  in  these  matters; 
rather,  they  will  grow  worse,  unless  the  South  gets  strong  help  to  bear 
her  double  load  of  ignorance  and  poverty. 

We  are  ax)t  to  put  a  rose  color  on  even  such  figures  as  these.  A  very 
little  ability  to  read  and  to  write  takes  one  out  of  the  lists  of  the  illiter- 
ate in  the  census  tables.  The  inquiries  are  not  searching;  few  men  are 
willing  to  acknowledge  that  they  cannot  read.  I  make  no  question  that 
many  thousands  counted  out  of  the  illiterate  columns  can  neither  read 
nor  write;  it  is  beyond  all  question  that  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
can,  in  a  mechanical  way,  do  both  are  less  qualified  by  general  intelli- 
gence to  vote  than  are  many  who  can  do  neither. 

Mere  ability  to  write  one's  name  and  to  read  coarse  print  imperfectly 
is  no  good  proof  of  fitness  to  vot<?.  This  sort  and  degree  of  ability  may 
exist  with  absolute  ignorance  of  the  merits  of  the  issues  involved  in 
popular  elections. 

Let  me  give  a  fair  specimen,  drawn  from  life.  There  is  not  a  touch 
of  fancy  or  burlesque  in  it.  For  nearly  eight  years  I  have  had  in  my 
employment  a  colored  man  of  good  character  and  superior  qualities. 
He  is  above  the  average  of  his  race  in  intelligence ;  he  is  about  my  own 
age;  he  can  sign  his  name  imperfectly  and  he  can  read  a  little.  You 
will  miss  the  point  in  my  story  unless  you  bear  it  distinctly  in  mind  that 
this  man,  Daniel  Martin  by  name,  has  voted  the  Republican  ticket  every 
time  since  he  was  made  a  voter,  and  that  he  so  votes  to  this  day.  Let 
me  show  how  well  qualified  a  man  may  be  to  be  a  voter  who  can  just 
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write  bis  name  and  read  a  store  sign.  The  day  before  the  Hayes  and 
Tilden  election  Daniel  was  ploughing  in  a  little  field  near  my  house. 
One  of  the  students  asked  him  :  "  How  are  you  going  to  vote  to-morrow, 
Uncle  Daniel!  "  The  southern  negro  never  delivers  a  grave  judgment 
without  coming  to  a  full  pause  in  whatever  engages  him.  One  conse- 
quence is  he  comes  to  a  great  many  stops.  Moreover,  he  thinks  in 
metaphor  and  speaks  in  parables.  So  Daniel  came  to  a  full  stop  in  his 
ploughing,  and,  sticking  his  plough  deep  into  the  ground,  delivered  him- 
self as  follows : 

"  l?f ow,  Mr.  Longstreet,  you  see  me  plowin'  along  dis  furrow  here ;  if 
I  plow  dis  furrow  all  de  time,  I  makes  dis  furrow  too  deep  and  I  don't 
plow  de  balance  of  de  patch."  Longstreet  admitted  the  force  of  the 
statement.  The  philosophic  voter  continued :  "  I  think  things  is  bin 
gwine  on  one  way  'long  enough ;  dere  ought  to  be  a  change.  Wharfore 
Fse  gwine  to  vote  for  Hayes  to-morrow." 

The  next  day  he  and  I  went  to  our  county  town  and  voted.  He  voted 
for  Hayes,  that  there  might  "  be  a  change,"  I  voted  for  Tilden  that  there 
might  "  be  a  change,"  and  we  were  equal  before  the  law. 

Talk  to  such  a  man  about  the  tariff,  taxation,  the  currency !  You  had 
as  well  talk  to  him  about  horizontal  parallax  and  spectrum  analysis. 

There  is  no  question  so  pressing  in  the  United  States  to-day  as  this : 
"  What  can  we  do  with  Daniel  Martin  in  politics,  the  white  Daniel  and 
the  black  Daniel!" 

Every  male  person  twenty-one  years  o'd,  not  an  idiot  or  felon,  is  a 
voter.  The  vote  of  the  most  ignorant  weighs  as  much  in  law  as  the  vote 
of  the  wisest.  In  the  South  ignorance  is  really  in  the  majority ;  practi^ 
cally  it  amounts  to  this :  Where  one  man  in  the  South  knows  what  he 
is  doing  when  he  votes,  there  is  at  least  one  man  who  does  not  know 
what  he  is  doing.    Sometimes  there  are  two  of  them. 

The  votes  of  ignorance  are  not  in  any  country — in  Massachusetts  or 
South  Carolina,  in  New  York  or  Georgia — determined  by  intelligent  dis- 
crimination between  men  and  measures.  The  best  thing  that  ignorant 
voters  can  do  is  to  vote  on  the  judgment  of  the  wisest  men.  But  this  is 
the  thing  they  are  least  of  all  likely  to  do.  As  a  rule,  the  illiterate  voter 
is  notf  under  the  guidance  of  the  wisest  and  best  citizens,  but  of  the  cun- 
ningest  and  most  unscrupulous  citizens.  It  is  not  your  best  man  who 
has  most  power  over  the  illiterate  voter ;  generally  it  is  your  worst  man. 
The  least  dangerous  element  in  the  votes  of  the  illiterate  is  not  that 
their  ignorance  disqualifies  them  for  a  rational  judgment,  but  that  it 
exactly  qualifies  them  to  be  the  tools  of  bad  men. 

It  is  neither  exaggeration  nor  fancy.  More  than  one-half  the  vote 
in  the  South  represents  just  this :  The  wishes  of  wirepullers  and  office- 
seekers.  What  determines  this  huge  illiterate  vote!  (1)  In  small  part, 
the  ad  vice  of  intelligent  men;  (2)  in  great  part,  the  management  of 
shrewd  men;  (3)  in  large  part,  bribes  in  one  form  or  another;' (4)  in 
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considerable  part,  prejudice  inevitable  to  ignorance,  whether  of  white 
people  or  of  negroes. 

What  does  voting  like  this  signify  to  republican  institutions f 

There  is  another  matter  of  measureless  moment  to  be  mentioned  just 
here.  Where  the  miyority  or  even  a  great  part  of  the  voters  are 
illiterate,  cheating  in  elections  is  as  easy  as  it  is  certain.  The  wrong 
done  to  the  illiterate  in  such  cheating  is  less  than  the  injury  done  to 
those  who  do  the  cheating.  In  the  one  case,  a  vote  cast  by  a  man  who 
did  not  know  its  value  is  not  counted  or  is  miscounted;  in  the  other, 
a  man  who  does  know  its  value  is  debauched  by  corrupt  politics.     * 

Denouncing  corruption  in  elections  will  not  give  us  honest  elections; 
honest  elections  must  at  least  be  made  possible  by  qualifying  the  elect- 
ors to  vote  rationally.  There  never  was  one  man  who  knows  why  he 
votes,  especially  if  he  pays  all  the  taxes,  satisfied  to  be  voted  down  by 
another  man  who  does  not  know  what  he  is  doing,  especially  if  he  pays 
no  tiixes.  There  never  were  one  million  of  men  who  know  why  they 
vote  and  who  pay  the  taxes  who  would  long  endure  to  be  voted  down 
by  another  million  who  do  not  know  what  they  do  in  voting  and  who 
pay  no  taxes. 

It  would  be  hard  to  prove  that  the  capable  ought  to  endure  being 
voted  down  by  the  incapable.  If  they  do,  the  ends  of  government  are 
destroyed.  This  side  the  millennium  capable  men  will  not,  if  they  can 
help  it,  endure  such  voting  down  by  ignorance.  After  the  millennium 
there  will  not  be  such  voting.  If  capable  men  are  forced  to  endure  such 
voting  they  will  come  to  abhor  republican  institutions.  Whei^this  feel- 
ing is  fixed  in  the  hearts  of  men  the  foundations  are  destroyed. 

What  are  we  to  do  with  the  ugly  facts  revealed  by  the  inexorable 
census  table! 

The  treatment  of  these  facts  will  depend  on  those  to  whom  their 
attention  is  brought.  Some  men  will  not  think  of  them  at  all ;  disagree- 
able facts  they  ignore,  because  the  study  of  them  disturbs  their  repose. 
But  we  do  not  do  away  with  ugly  facts  by  shutting  our  eyes  to  them. 
It  would  be  as  wise  to  reject  vaccinati9n  and  quarantine  when  small-pox 
is  epidemic  and  pacify  our  anxieties  with  affidavits  that  there  is  no 
small-pox,  or  that  it  is  not  dangerous,  or  that  it  is,  upon  the  whole, 
rather  an  advantage,  as  giving  employment  to  undertakers. 

Some  among  those  who  control  the  press  of  the  Country  are  content 
to  publish  these  ugly  and  portentous  facta  as  mere  *'  news  it^ms." 
Others,  seeing  that  here  is  something  to  arrest  attention  and  to  awaken 
anxieties,  are  content  to  lecture  the  South,  telling  her  for  the  thou- 
sandth time  how  much  behind  she  is.  Xo  efficient  remedy  this  for  the 
evils  indicated  by  the  facts.  Some  are  in  despair ;  they  have  sunk  down 
into  the  abyss  of  political  pessimism;  they  say  there  is  no  remedy 
whatever;  they  have  despaired  of  the  republic.  With  all  their  railings 
and  wailings  and  prophesyings  these  men  are  not  true  lovers  of  their 
country,  else  they  would  not  despair  so  readily. 
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Others  are  indifferent;  they  don't  care.  They  are  the  favorites  of 
fortune;  they  are  having  a  good  time,  making,  hoarding,  or  spending 
their  money.  To  them  the  poor  and  ignorant  are  nuisances;  they 
rather  hate  them  than  otherwise.  Of  the  Government,  of  our  republi . 
can  institutions,  they  know  little  and  care  less.  They  have  no  national 
feeling  in  them ;  they  are  utterly  devoid  of  patriotism.  "  They  are 
preserving  their  game  " —  talking  ^imperialism  ^  over  their  wine.  And 
this  class  controls  a  great  deal  of  money.  Very  careless  and  indiffer- 
ent they  are ;  but  they  have  abundant  reason  to  care.  The  ignorant 
vote,  that  holds  the  balance  of  power,  is  a  constant  menace  to  the  in- 
stitutions that  secure  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  gold,  their  bonds, 
and  their  palaces.  This  great  black  giant  of  ignorance,  many -handed 
grim,  and  desperately  hungry  sometimes,  is  digging  away  at  the  fouiida- 
tions.  So  far  as  money  values  are  concerned,  these  careless  ones  have 
most  reason  to  care. 

Some,  patriotic  enough  so  far  as  mere  sentiment  goes,  smile  at  the  ap- 
prehensions of  the  thoughtful  student  of  facts,  rely  complacently  upon 
what  they  dream  of  as  the  glorious  "  destiny  of  the  republic.''  They  talk 
about  Providence.  There  is  no  blinder  folly  than  faith  in  Providence 
that  refuses  to  use  the  means  that  Providence  appoints  for  securing 
gracious  results.  Providence  never  yet  saved  any  nation  that  refused 
to  do  what  it  could  do  to  save  itself.  Such  a  nation  is  not  worth  sav- 
ing ;  such  a  nation  cannot  be  saved.  Salvation  of  any  sort  must  pro- 
ceed according  to  law ;  there  is  no  saving  a  man  or  a  nation  in  violation 
of  law,  It  would  be  a  violation  of  law — fundamental  and  absolute — to 
save  republican  institutions  by  the  votes  of  men  who  do  not  know  what, 
they  are  doing.  No  device  of  law,  no  constitutional  amendments,  no 
statutes  regulating  elections,  no  force  of  arms,  can  secure  institutions 
that  depend  on  elections  determined  by  ignorance.  In  the  very  nature 
of  things  such  preservation  of  republican  institutions  is  impossible. 

Some  visionaries  calm  their  fears  by  their  confidence  in  the  educating 
power  of  the  ballot.  The  ballot  has  this  educating  power  when  placed 
in  the  hands  of  ignorance :  it  discovers  its  power  to  the  point  of 
making  the  best  bargains  with  parties  and  candidates  when  votes  are 
wanted. 

So  far,  in  this  address,  there  has  been  no  special  reference  to  the 
negro  vote;  we  have  been  glancing  at  southern  illiteracy  in  bulk,  and 
fearful  it  is;  and  for  this  good  reason,  a  white  man  who  knows  nothing 
is  as  dangerous  as  any  other  man  who  knows  nothing.  Worse  he  may 
be ;  worse  he  is,  if  he  has  more  force.  If  he  is  superior  in  any  respect,  his 
very  superiority  makes  him  more  dangerous.  When  machinery  is  out 
of  order,  the  greater  the  power  that  drives  it  the  greater  the  ruin. 
Thoughtful  men  in  the  South  are  awake  to  the  danger  that  lurks  in  the 
illiterate  white  vote  of  their  section.  When  they  cry  for  help,  they  want 
education  for  their  white  as  well  as  for  their  colored  fellow  citizens. 

But,  as  alljnformed  iieople  know,  the  condition  of  the^lately  ema^sx.- 
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pated  people  of  the  Soath  constitutes  the  stress  and  urgency  of  the  ap- 
peal we  make  to  the  nation  for  such  help  to  meet  this  great  emergency 
as  only  the  nation  can  extend. 

There  are  now  nearly  seven  millions  of  negroes  in  the  United  States, 
about  one-eighth  of  the  whole  ]K)puIation.  Tlie  great  mass  of  them  are 
crowded  into  eight  or  ten  of  the  late  slave  States.  They  increase  faster 
.than  the  white  population.  The  increase  of  the  whole  population  from 
1 1870  to  1880  was  30.06  per  cent.;  the  increase  of  the  white  popula- 
I  tion,  aided  by  large  immigration,  was  28.82  i)er  cent.;  the  increase  of 
!  the  negro  population,  unaided  by  immigration,  was  34.78  per  cent. 
I  Thoughtful  peoj)le  will  consider  such  facts. 

Out  of  these  facts  arise  questions  that  concern  the  very  life  of  tlie 
Southern  States.  The  whole  nation  should  have  a  care  for  what  so 
deeply  concerns  the  South ;  for  the  South  is  a  vast  region  of  untold 
possibilities,  indissolubjy  bound  to  the  Union.  The  nation  affirmed, 
through  a  long  and  bloody  war,  that  it  could  not  get  on  without  the 
South;  these  States  have  now  concluded  that  they  cannot  get  on  with- 
out the  nation.    We  are  one  people  and  we  expect  to  remain  one  people. 

To  the  people  of  the  South  it  is  a  matter  of  overwhelming  concern  that 
these  millions  of  negroes,  made  citizens  in  a  day  and  armed  with  the 
ballot,  should  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  be  qualified  for  citizen- 
ship. But  is  it  a  southern  interest  only  I  Is  it  a  matter  of  small  mo- 
ment to  Massachusetts,  to  Connecticut,  to  New  York,  to  Minnesota,  or 
to  any  State  in  the  Union  free  from  this  trouble  and  danger  of  a  vafit 
illiterate  negro  citizenship,  that  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  4^1abama, 
Mississippi,  and  other  Southern  States  are  now  wrestling  with  the 
hardest  problem  that  was  ever  forced  upon  any  people  I  Does  gov- 
ernment by  illiterate  votes  in  the  South  mean  nothing  to  the  States 
North  and  West  f  May  States  exposed  to  all  the  perils  involved  in 
illiterate  majorities  suifer  the  evils  inevitable  under  such  conditions 
without  infecting  with  the  deadly  virus  other  States  more  fortunate  in 
these  respects  I  Carlyle  tolls  of  a  poor  Scotch  pauper  woman  who 
could  not  from  any  get  recognition  of  her  sisterhood  ;  she  died  of  typhus 
fever.  Typhus  fever  killed  seventeen  other  persons  in  her  alley  ;  and 
thus  she  got  recognition  of  sisterhood. 

These  illiterate  majorities  are  not  limited  to  State  elections ;  they 
enter  into  the  election  of  President  and  members  of  Congress.  If  a 
man  in  New  England  is  interested  in  the  election  of  President  or  of  the 
Congress,  he  is  int^erested  that  voters  in  the  South  should  have  some 
knowledge  of  what  they  do  when  they  deposit  their  ballots. 

What  is  to  be  done!  Tliese  people,  these  ignorant  people,  white 
and  black,  for  the  most  part  wretchedly  poor,  must  be  educated  ;  they 
piust  be  taught  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  keep  accounts.  As  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  parents  of  the  untaught  children  in*  the  South,  it  is  as 
much  as  they  can  do  to  live,  to  live  in  a  very  cheap  and  humble  way. 
They  are  unable  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  education  of  their  children. 
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Some  say  let  the  Southern  States  educate  their  own  illiterates.  Easy 
solution  this,  so  far  as  words  go.  But  the  Southern  States  cannot  do  it. 
In  proportion  to  ability  the  Southern  States  are  now  doing  about  as 
much  as  the  best  Northern  Stales;  more  than  some.  The  State  of  New 
York  is  worth  in  taxable  property  as  much  as  all  the  Southern  States, 
yet  these  expended  on  their  schools  in  1881  $13,359,784  5  in  1880  New 
York  expended  $9,936,652.  The  total  valuation  in  New  York  was,  in 
1880,  $2,651,940,000 ;  the  tbtsl  valuation  of  the  Southern  States,  in- 
cluding Missouri,  was,  in  1880,  $2,903,619,070;  leaving  out  Missouri, 
$2,370,923,269.  New  York  is  richer  than  the  whole  thirteen  grouped 
in  the  census  tables  as  "  Southern  States." 

But  in  such  comparisons  it  is  the  poorer  States  that  deserve  most  credit. 
It  is  much  hafder  for  a  poor  man  to  pay  1  per  cent,  on  his  little  prop- 
erty than  for  the  rich  man  to  pay  1  per  cent,  upon  his  great  property ; 
for  the  rich  man  has  more  left.  What  is  left  after  paying  to  a  good 
cause  is  a  better  gauge  of  liberality  and  public  spirit  than  what  is  given. 

To  illustrate  the  general  statement  that  the  So^uth  is  not  able  to  take  Iv^ 
care  of  its  hordes  of  illiterate  children,  let  us  compare  two  cities.    The 
facts  now  to  be  stated  are  quoted  from  a  report  by  Mayor  Oourtenay,  of 
the  city  of  Charleston.    Mayor  Oourtenay  says : 

The  facts  are  these :  In  the  first  place,  the  assessed  values  in  the  city  of  Charleston 
were  $45,000,000  in  I860;  in  1880,  $21,000,000^a  redaction  of  more  than  one-half  in 
taxable  values,  in  the  face  of  an  obligation  to  educate  double  the  number  df  children. 

This  heavy  load  has  been  assumed  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  taxation,  however,  as 
the  facts  show.  The  taxation  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  in  1880,  for  public  schools  was 
^hree  and  one-half  mills,  made  up  under  a  levy  of  two  mills  under  the  State  law,  one 
and  one-quarter  mills  under  the  special  city  tax,  and  one-quarter  mill  special  levy  to 
rebuild  Friend  Street  School — in  all  amounting  to  about  |61,000  a  year  on  public 
schools.  And  this  is  exclusive  of  an  annual  appropriation  to  the  high  school  of 
Charleston  and  to  Charleston  College. 

How  much  above  a  maximum  this  is,  and  what  a  burden  this  is,  is  evident  upon 
comparison.  For  instance,  compare  this  taxation  with  the  city  of  Boston,  whose 
schools  are  models  and  whose  people  have  the  world-wide  reputation  of  giving  liber- 
ally for  educational  institutions,  and  we  find  that  the  city  of  Boston  gives  a  total  of 
two  and  a  half  mills  in  1880  for  a  complete  public  sehool  establishment,  of  seven  high 
schools,  two  Latin  schools,  one  normal  school,  forty-nine  grammar  schools,  and  four 
hundred  and  eight  primary  schools.  The  city  of  Charleston  gives  in  proportion  nearly 
half  as  much  again  as  Boston  for  her  primary  schools  alone^  and  gives,  in  addition, 
annual  appropriations  to  the  high  school  and  Charleston  College. 

We  must  remember,  also,  that  this  is  done  under  a  very  heavy  debt  of  the  city,  the 
interest  of  which  requires  ten  mills  of  annual  taxation.  Again,  consider  that,  besides 
the  State  tax,  the  total  tax  of  Charleston  City  is  2i  per  cent.,  while  that  of  Boston  is 
only  li  per  cent. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  whether  the  Southern  States,  with  less  than  \ 
half  the  resources  of  1860,  are  now  able  to  educate  far  more  (counting  ^ 
the  increased  population,  three  times  jnore)  than  doilble  the  number  of 
children  then  knocking  at  their  doors.  Brief  statoment^  will  suffice  for 
men  who  are  informed  on  these  subjects.  Take  Georgia,  more  pros- 
perous than  the  average  of  Southern  States.  In  1860  Georgia's  taxable 
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property  was,  in  round  numbers,  $750,000,000;  in  1880,  $238,000,000. 
In  1860  the  wealth  of  Georgia,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  slaves,  was 
over  $500  i>er  capita;  in  1880,  about  $150.  In  1881  Georgia  paid  for 
her  schools  within  less  than  $1,500  of  $500,000.  At  the  same  rate  on 
her  ante  bellum  property  her  school  fund  would  have  reached  $1,500,000. 
The  taxable  property  of  Virginia  in  1860  was  $585,099,382.77;  in 
1880,  $324,955,980.  Yet,  in  1881,  Virginia  expended  upon  her  schools 
$1,100,239;  at  the  same  rate  upon  her  ante  bellum  property  the  school 
fund  in  1881  would  have  yielded  nearly  $2,000,000. 

Dexter  A.  Hawkins,  esq.,  of  ^ew  York  City,  in  an  address  before  the 
Social  Science  Association,  at  the  meeting  held  in  Saratoga,  September, 
1877,  stated  the  case  thus : 

The  assessed  valuation  for  the  taxation  of  property,  real  and  personal,  in  North  Car- 
olina, South  Carolina,  Florida,  Georgia,  Alabama.  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas 
in  1660  was  $3,244,239,406;  in  1870,  11,883,863,180  — a  shrinkage  in  ten  years  of  43^ 
per  cent. 

In  some  of  these  States  it  is  less  in  1880  than  in  1870. 

When  the  civil  war  was  ended  these  States  were  crushed.  They  were 
utterly  disorganized  in  all  their  industries ;  t^e  investments  that  repre- 
sented the  savings  of  their  ps^t  history  were  swept  away.  They  were 
poor  beyond  conception  to  those  not  having  that  bitter  experience. 

What  has  been  their  history  for  nearly  twenty  years  I  A  cofnstant 
struggle  with  poverty.  Embarrassed  by  new  and  strange  conditions 
entering  into,  complicating,  hindering  all  their  industries,  overweighted 
in  every  effort  to  get  on  their  feet,  loaded  down  with  burdens  and  re- 
sponsibilities, these  States  have  done  what  they  could  to  bear  and  to 
meet  them.  Hope  and  life  would  have  died  out  of  the  hearts  of  people 
with  less  fortitude,  courage,  and  endurance.  They  deserve  respect,  at 
least,  that  they  did  not  utterly  despair  of  themselves.  We  cannot  com- 
pare the  history  of  the  past  twenty  years  in  the  Southern  States  with 
any  other  history ;  that  history  stands  alone. 

What  has  been  achieved  in  reorganizing  society,  in  building  up  the 
country  and  its  instituti(ms,  has  been  accomplished  only  by  prodigious 
effort.  These  people  have  been  lifting  an  increasing  weight  with  a 
shortening  lever;  for^  while  there  has  been  true  progress  and  real  growth 
in  the  industries  of  the  South,  the  responsibilities  of  taking  care  of  the 
ignorant  population  have  grown  faster  than  the  ability  of  these  States 
to  meet  them.  If  any  doubt,  let  them  compare  the  increase  of  the  non- 
taxpaying  population  (over  34  per  cent,  in  ten  years  was  the  increase 
of  the  negro  population)  with  the  meagre  increase  of  taxable  property 
in  these  States  and  with  its  actual  decrease  in  others. 

The  plain  truth  is,  the  taxpaying  people  of  the  South  have,  as  a 
whole,  not  been  able  to  educate  their  own  children ;  nevertheless,  with 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  States  (and  these  States  are  nearest  the 
border),  they  have  expended  what  school  funds  they  had  without  dis- 
tinction as  to  races. 
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As  to  the  colleges  and  higher  grade  schools  of  the  South,  many  of 
them,  daring  this  long  period  of  storm  and  stress,  have  died  utterly; 
all  that  survived  were  crippled;  all  are  crippled  now,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  of  the  Stato  institutions  and  one  or  two  others,  helped 
mostly  by  the  generosity  of  a  few  northern  patriots  and  friends  of  their 
race.  None  of  them  have  had  the  best  facilities  for  doing  their  work. 
At  every  step  in  her  efforts  to  do  her  educational  work  daring  this 
troubled  period  the  South  has  worked  at  a  disadvantage.  The  South 
has  been  under  a  grievous  burden  since  the  spring  of  1861. 

If  it  be  demanded  of  me,  let  it  be  admitted  that  there  is  not  so  great 
an  interest  in  popular  education  in  the  Southern  States  as  in  some  others. 
But  this  only  increases  the  force  of  the  argument;  for  it  increases  the 
peril  that  is  in  our  huge  mass  of  illiteracy  and  diminishes  the  ability 
to  meet  it  of  those  who  are  awake  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  Beyond  aU 
question,  thousands  of  the  best  people  in  the  South  are  as  fully  awake 
to  the  truth  of  things  and  to  the  needs  of  the  hour  as  men  can  be.  But, 
for  the  most  part,  these  men  who  do  see  and  who  do  feel  on  this  subject 
of  education  for  the  masses  are  poor — poorer  than  any  other  men  of 
culture  and  character  in  the  United  States.  They  have  done  their  best, 
lamenting  their  inability  to  do  more. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  South  cannot^  unaided,  meet 
the  emergency  that  is  now  upon  her. 

We  are  told  that  northern  charity  is  sending  hundreds  of  thousands 
every  year  into  the  South  to  help  do  this  work  of  education .  That  is  true ; 
and  this  patriotic  and  Ohristian  benevolence  is  appreciated  to  the  fullest 
by  the  best  people.  Heaven  reward  them,  the  Peabodys,  the  Slaters, 
Vanderbilts,  Seneys,  Stones,  and  others  as  generous  though  not  so  rich. 
They  have  done  a  good  work  indeed.  Ohildren's  children  will  have  them 
in  everlasting  remembrance. 

But  this  should  not  be  considered  as  entering  into  the  question  of  the 
ability  of  the  southern  whites  to  do  the  work  that  is  upon  them,  and  it 
is  the  ability  of  the  white  people  that  is  to  be  inquired  into,  since  they 
pay  the  taxes.  Nearly  all  the  money  sent  South  since  1865  for  educa- 
tional purposes  has  been  devoted  to  the  education  of  the  negroes,  espe- 
cially the  great  sums  expended  by  the  churches  and  benevolent  societies 
of  the  North.  This  is  not  regretted;  we  do  not  envy  the  negroes  the 
help  that  Providence  sent  them.  They  needed  it  sorely,  and  we  rejoice 
with  them.  But  this  method  of  help,  good  as  it  has  been,  left  the  white 
people,  thousands  of  them  as  poor  as  the  negroes,  to  struggle  with  their 
own  burdens  without  the  help  the  negroes  had,  and  left  to  the  white 
people  who  were  a  little  better  off  the  burden  of  their  own  responsi- 
bilities in  the  matter  of  education  and  the  payment  of  the  taxes  for  such 
public  schools  as  they  had,  dividing  it  with  the  negroes  who  paid  next 
to  no  taxes,  and  yet  had  help  that  they  had  not. 

Nothing  less  needs  proving  than  this:  There  must  be  more  schools 
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and  better;  more  teaching  and  better  teaching.    This  will  cost  money,  a 
great  deal  of  money,  more  than  these  impoverished  States  can  raise. 

Where  is  it  to  come  fromf  From  indi\idual8l  Bat  a  nation  cannot 
depend  on  individuals  to  do  a  work  almost  too  great  for  the  whole 
people. 

From  churches  and  other  benevolent  societies!  They  are  but  aggre- 
gations of  individuals,  and  societies  representing  but  a  part  of  the 
people  cannot  do  a  work  that  belongs  to  all. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  whole  nation  to  help,  for  a  time,  the  States  with 
their  heavy  burdens.  Is  it  better  for  this  nation  to  leave  these  millions 
of  illiterate  people,  with  ballots  in  their  hands,  untaught,  than  to  help 
the  States  carry  a  load  that  is  crushiug  them!  Is  it  better  for  this 
nation  to  endure  these  evils  that  are  now  upon  us  and  to  brave  the 
greater  evils  into  which  they  are  growing  day  by  day  than  to  spend  a 
few  millions,  paid  into  its  treasury  hy  the  people,  and  to  do  this  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people,  that  is,  for  its  own  benefit! 

This  duty  of  helping  the  States  to  educate  these  millions  of  illiterate 
people  is  a  national  duty,  for  national  interests  are  involved  in  it.  It 
Is  a  national  duty,  for  it  must  be  done;  the  States  most  deeply  involved 
cannot  do  it  and  the  nation  can.  It  is  a  national  duty  for  the  plain, 
historical  reason  that  the  nation,  as  such,  made  these  millions  of  negroes 
citizens  and  voters  before  they  were  prepared  for  their  new  duties  and 
relations,  and  in  the  very  act  of  doing  it  and  by  the  very  method  of 
doing  it  largely  took  from  those  who  are  now  called  on  to  prepare  them 
for  their  new  duties  and  relations  the  ability  to  do  it. 

The  men  of  the  South  who  have  accepted  the  issues  of  the  war  in 
good  faith  may  well  use  the  language  of  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  of  the 
English  Parliament,  in  reply  to  the  radical  wing  of  his  party:  "  You 
demand  universal  suffrage;  I  demand  universal  education  to  go  along 
tcith  it.^ 

Universal  sufi'rage  we  have,  and  in  the  South,  as  to  the  large  major- 
ity, illiterate  suflrage.  There  is  no  remedy  for  the  evils  of  this  state  of 
things,  whether  by  repression  within  the  States  where  the  trouble  is, 
whether  from  force  of  any  sort  without  these  States.  There  is  no  rem- 
edy that  leaves  out  the  school-house  and  the  schoolmaster.  Ethical 
education  is  sorely  needed ;  but  ethical  education  will  make  slow  prog- 
ress without  the  education  of  good  schools. 

Sensible  and  just  men  are  not  now  discussing  slavery;  that  is  passed 
out  of  the  argument.  They  are  not  discussing  the  relative  blame- 
worthiness of  the  sections.  Doctrinaires  and  narrow  and  bitter  men 
do  that.    Sensible  and  just  men  say : 

"See  here,  this  multitude  must  be  educated;  it  concerns  us  all;  the 
nation  is  endangered  by  this  ignorant  ballot;  these  Southern  States 
cannot  carry  this  tremendous  w  eight,  this  burden  no  longer  theirs  in 
any  exclusive  sense,  but  now  the  burden  of  us  all.  The  nation  can  bear 
it  and  bear  it  easily.    Let  the  nation  forthwith  get  about  it.'' 
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We  hear  somewhat  about  the  right  of  Government  to  do  this  work. 

(1 )  It  is  now  too  late  to  raise  this  question.  From  the  time  of  Wash- 
ington the  General  Government  has  been  doing  things  that  involved  the 
principle  and  asserted  the  right  to  extend  aid  from  the  public  funds  for 
the  work  of  education.  Time  and  again  the  Congress  has  set  aside 
public  lands  or  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  for  the  uses  of  educa- 
tion in  the  different  States. 

(2)  When  a  nation  sets  its  heart  on  doing  a  great  and  good  thing  it 
can  find  a  legal  way  to  do  it. 

(3)  As  to  this  call  for  national  aid,  so  far  as  the  South  is  concerned  in 
it,  there  is  one  fact  lying  right  in  the  heart  of  the  question  that  no  con- 
stitutional metaphysics  or  legal  sophistries  can  dispose  of  or  make  other 
than  it  is.  This  nation  asserted  and  exercised  the  right  to  emancipate 
and  to  enfranchise  several  millions  of  people,  to  make  men  citizens  and 
voters  by  proclamations  and  acts  of  Congress  before  they  could  read 
or  write,  before  they  were  prepared  for  the  duties,  responsibilities,  bur- 
dens, and  dangers  that  were  thrust  upon  them.  The  time  has  fWly 
come  when  the  nation  should  exercise  the  right — seeing  that  it  has 
ample  ability — to  do  what  can  be  done,  and  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done, 
to  prepare  them  to  be  what  they  are  not — intelligent  citizens.  If  the 
nation  owes  nothing  to  its  own  safety ;  if  it  owes  nothing  to  the 
taxpayers  of  th*e  South,  charged  by  the  nation  with  responsibilities 
they  cannot  meet,  the  nation,  by  every  consideration  of  justice  and 
humanity,  owes  it  to  the  helpless  negroes  that  it  set  free  and  gave  bal- 
lots to,  to  now  do  what  it  can  to  help  them  get  ready  to  be  free  indeed, 
and  to  vote  as  freemen,  and  not  simply  as  "freedmen." 

Some  in  the  South  seem  somewhat  troubled  about  a  sort  of  drift 
towards  "centralization''  that  may  be  lurking  in  this  proi)osed  national 
aid  to  education.  It  seems  reasonable  that  the  nation  should  meet  an 
emergency  that  its  own  act  created.  Moreover,  if  the  nation  should 
give  this  aid  —  cooperating,  as  it  is  most  natural  that  it  should  do,  with 
the  State  school  authorities — there  is  no  danger  of  centralization. 

Some  say  this  theory  of  a  "paternal  government" — this  call  upon 
Congress  for  help  to  educate — involves  the  right  to  call  for  other  help, 
as,  for  instance,  for  "shoes  for  the  children  to  wear  to  school." 

If  it  shall  appear  upon  inquiry  that  wearing  shoes  enters  into  the 
very  essence  of  the  qualifications  of  a  voter  and  voters  cannot  by  any 
means  procure  shoes,  why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  let  the  nation 
buy  them  shoes  or  have  done  with  the  farce  of  voting.  But  a  man  may 
be  a  qualified  voter  without  wearing  shoes.  One  may  conceive  of  a  bare- 
foot philosopher  voting  wisely  j  no  man  can  conceive  of  a  philosopher 
who  is  also  an  ignoramus ;  no  more  can  he  conceive  of  a  citizen  quali- 
fied as  an  elector  who  does  not  know  what  he  is  doing. 

If  the  nation,  through  its  Congress,  grants  this  petition  for  aid  the 
money  will  be  wisely  and  honestly  used;  for  the  best  people  in  the 
South  will  be  vitally  concerned  in  its  proper  use,  and  the  whole  peox>le — 
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the  rich,  the  x)Oor,  the  white  and  the  black  people — will  all  feel  a  per- 
8(mal  interest  in  it  Every  father  will  feel  himself  bound  to  watch  with 
ceaseless  vigilance  that  this  precious  money — the  gift  of  his  country  for 
educating  his  children — be  wisely,  faithfully,  economically  used. 

Judge  William  Lawrence,  First  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury^ 
was  then  iutrodaced,  and  addressed  the  meeting  as  follows: 

CONSTITUTIONALITY  OP  NATIONAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  The  remarks  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man who  has  just  taken  his  seat  and  the  revelations  of  the  census  of 
1880  demonstrate,  among  other  things,  two  principal  facts,  which  it  is 
now  proper  to  notice : 

(1)  That  in  all  the  States  of  our  Nation  illiteracy  exists  to  an  extent 
far  greater  than  has  been  generally  supposed,  and  that  in  some  of  them 
it  is  so  overwhelming  and  appalling  as  to  endanger  the  existence  of  re- 
pulSlican  government ;  and, 

(2)  That  in  a  few  of  the  States  of  the  South  in  which  illiteracy  in 
tome  measure  predominates  the  limited  property  resources  of  the  people 
are  wholly  inadequate,  by  any  system  of  taxation  that  can  be  devised^ 
to  supply  the  requisite  number  of  teachers  and  other^needed  facilities 
for  common  schools. 

We  are  therefore  confronted  with  the  question  whether  Congress  can 
in  this  emergency  furnish  any  or  adequate  relief.  I  propose  to  demon- 
strate that  the  Congress  of  the  TTnited  States  has  ample  power  with 
the  assent  of  any  State  to  aid  common  schools  therein  established  or 
authorized;  and  that,  without  such  assent.  Congress  has  power  to  or- 
ganize and  conduct  schools  in  any  State  in  which  there  is  no  system  of 
schools  adequately  provided  and  supported. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  these  propositions  it  is  necessary  to  define 
a  republican  government  and  to  state  one  condition  essential  to  its 
existence : 

(I)  A  republican  government  is  one  in  which  the  sovereign  legislative 
I)Ower  is  exercised  by  representatives  elected  by  qualified  voters  who 
include  substantially  the  entire  adult  male  population.  This  is  the 
American  definition.  I  do  not  now  consider  the  question  so  much 
mooted,  whether  the  true  republic  should  extend  suffrage  regardless 
of  sex. 

However  that  may  be,  a  government  which  excludes  from  the  privi- 
lege of  exercising  suflBrage  any  portion  of  the  adult  male  citizens  subject 
to  its  jurisdiction,  who  are  not  guilty  of  crime  and  who  comply  with  the 
just  requirements  of  reasonable  laws,  is  not  republican. 

(II)  It  may  be  assumed,  that  a  republican  government  cannot  be 
maintained  without  a  substantially  universal  secular  common  school 
education  for  all  children  of  proper  school  age. 
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Od  ibis  subject  it  cannot  be  necessai^  at  this  late  day  to  quote  the 
opinions  of  statesmen,  or  to  add  proof  by  reference  to  the  dead  and 
baried  republics  of  other  ages  or  to  the  utter  failure  of  those  which  at 
this  day  are  denominated  republics,  but  which  in  fact  are  mere  military 
despotisms  in  a  chronic  state  of  revolution. 

(Ill)  Assuming  that  the  education  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
is  essential  to  the  existence  of  republican  government,  the  real  question 
is  whether  the  National  Government  has  power  to  preserve  its  own 
existence  by  providing  such  education. 

I  affirm  that  it  has  such  power  (1)  by  express  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and,  (2)  even  without  this,  as  a  necessary  incident  of  the  sov- 
ereignty with  which  it  is  invested. 

The  express  power  is  found  in  article  lY,  section  4,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  follows: 

The  United  States  shall  (1)  gnarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union  a  Repuhltcan 
Form  of  Government,  and  (2)  shaU  protect  each  of  them  against  Invasion ;  and,  (3)  on 
Application  of  the  Legislature,  or  of  the  Executive  (when  the  Legislature  cannot  be 
convened)  against  domestic  Violence. 

So  far  aa  the  exercise  of  legislative  power  is  necessary  to  perform  the 
duties  required  of  the  United  States  by  this  section,  it  of  course  be- 
longs to  Congress.  Thus  Chief  Justice  Taney  said  in  Luther  v.  Borden 
(7  Howard,  42),  that— 

It  rests  with  Congress  to  decide  what  government  is  the  established  one  in  a  State. 
For,  as  the  United  States  guarantee  to  each  State  a  republican  government.  Congress 
must  necessarily  decide  what  government  is  established  in  the  State  before  it  can 
determine  whether  it  is  republican  or  nof. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Chief  Justice  Taney  says  "the  United  States 
guarantee  to  each  State  a  republican  government."  The  words  of  the 
Constitution  are  "  a  republican /on»  of  government."  This  manifestly 
was  intended  to  secure  the  substance  as  well  as  the /orm,  since  the  mere 
form  without  the  substance  would  be  vox  et  prceterea  nihil. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  Congress  has  power  by  legislation  to  gnarantee 
to  each  State  a  republican  government. 

To  guarantee,  says  an  eminent  author,  is  "to  become  responsible  for } 
to  warrant ;  to  undertake  for  another  that,  if  that  other  does  not  do 
the  thing,  the  party  guaranteeing  will  himself  do  it."  (PaschaPs 
Annotated  Constitution,  third  edition,  section  233.) 

If  Congress  shall  by  law  decide  that  a  State  has  not  the  means  to  pro- 
vide adequate  education  or  ha^  failed  to  do  so,  and  that  aid  to  such 
State  is  essential  to  preserve  in  it  a  republican  government  and  pro- 
vide for  such  aid  accordingly,  this  is  an  exercise  of  power  which  is  war- 
ranted by  the  Constitution  and  cannot  be  questioned  in  any  form. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  exercise  of  power  by  Congress  to  estab- 
lish and  control  schools  requisite  to  fulfil  the  duty  to  guarantee. 

All  this  must  be  manifest  from  several  considerations. 

(1)  The  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  gives  the  power  to  make 
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the  guarantee  is  coupled  with  clauses  giving  two  other  powers,  one  to 
protect  each  State  against  invasion,  the  other  to  protect  it  against 
domestic  violence.  From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion were  dealing  with  the  general  subject  of  perpetuating  the  existence 
of  a  republican  government  in  each  geographical  State.  With  this  pur- 
I)ose  in  view,  the  Constitution  gives  power  to  Congress  to  save  each 
State  from  destruction  by  foreign  invasion  or  from  domestic  violence. 
One  danger  of  domestic  violence  was  slavery,  but  all  fonns  of  domestic 
violence  are  comprehended.  In  considering  the  power  to  guarantee  a 
republican  government,  the  maxim  of  construction  is  to  be  kept  in  mind. 
noscitur  a  sociis.  The  Constitution,  upon  this  maxim,  no  less  than  by 
its  own  plain  words,  gives  to  Congress  the  power  to  save  each  State 
from  destruction,  from  whatever  source  the  danger  may  arise  or  be 
threatened. 

Universal  illiteracy  is  more  dangerous  than  foreign  invasion  or 
domestic  violence.  Such  illiteracy  may  indeed  be  a  source  or  cause  of 
domestic  violence. 

When  invasion  is  threatened.  Congress  may  act.  When  domestic 
violence  may  be  reasonably  apprehended.  Congress  may  act. 

When  appalling  illiteracy  is  not  only  prospective,  but  is  already  upon 
any  State,  threatening  the  overthrow  of  a  republican  government  there- 
in, then  Congress  can  intervene,  is  bound  to  perform  the  obligation  im- 
posed on  the  United  States  to  guarantee  the  existence  of  a  republican 
government. 

(2)  The  existence  of  the  x)ower  of  Congress,  as  stated,  is  fully  proved 
in  i)rinciple  by  high  authority.    Thus,  it  is  said : 

If  there  be  any  general  principle  which  is  inherent  in  the  very  definition  of  gov- 
ernment and  essential  to  every  step  of  the  progress  to  be  made  by  that  of  the  Uniteil 
States,  it  is,  that  every  power  vested  in  a  government  is  in  its  nature  sovereign  and  includes, 
hjf  force  of  the  term,  a  right  to  employ  all  the  means  requisite  and  fairly  applicable  to  the 
attainment  of  the  end  of  such  powers  unless  they  are  excepted  in  the  Constitution,  or 
are  immoral,  or  are  contrary  to  the  essential  objects  of  political  society.  (Story  on 
Constitution,  1,240.) 

In  other  words,  the  Constitution,  in  giving  to  Congress  the  power  to 
guarantee  a  republican  government  to  each'  State,  gives  also  to  Con- 
gress the  incidental  x)ower  to  employ  the  necessary  means  to  do  so,  in- 
cluding the  establishment  of  or  aid  to  common  schools.  This  mode  of 
construing  the  Constitution  is  sanctioned  by  principles  as  old  as  the 
common  law.  Thus  it  is  laid  down  among  the  maxims  of  Dwarris  for 
the  construction  of  statutes  that — 

In  statutes,  incidents  are  always  supplied  by  intendments ;  in  other  words,  when- 
ever a  power  is  given  by  a  statute,  everything  necessary  to  the  making  of  it  effectual, 
is  given  by  implication  ;  for  the  maxim  is  quando  lex  aliquid  concedit,  concedere  videtur 
et  id  per  quod  devenitur  ad  illud,    (Potter's  Dwarris  on  Statutes,  123.) 

This  rule  is  equally  applicable  in  the  construction  of  the  Constitution. 
The  application  of  it  now  is  that  the  Constitution,  in  giving  to  Congress 
the  power  to  guarantee  to  each  State  a  republican  government,  gives 
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also  the  incidental  power  to  use  the  means  by  which  the  guarantee  can 
be  made  eflfectaal,  inchiding  the  right  to  aid  or  establish  common  schools 
as  a  means  to  that  end.  \ 

In  those  cases  in  which  Congress  is  authorized  to  exercise  powers  of 
this  character,  the  propriety  of  the  means  employed  cannot  be  called 
in  question. 

Thus  it  has  been  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
that— 

If  a  certain  means  to  carry  into  effect  any  of  the  powers,  expressly  given  by  the 
Constitution  to  the  Government  of  the  Union,  be  an  appropriate  measure,  not  prohibited 
by  the  Constitution,  the  degree  of  its  necessity  is  a  question  of  legislative  discretion, 
not  of  judicial  cognizance.  (McCulloch  v.  Maryland,  4  Wheaton,  316 ;  United  States  v. 
Marigold,  9  Howard,  567.) 

It  is  thus  shown  that  the  Constitution  gives  to  Congress  express 
power  to  guarantee  to  each  State  a  republican  government,  and  that 
Congress  may  aid  or  establish  schools  as  a  means  of  securing  the  per- 
manent existence  of  republican  governments  in  the  States. 

(IV)  The  power  of  Congress  to  aid  schools  in  the  States  exists  as  a 
necessity,  as  a  part  of  the  means  of  preserving  national  existence. 

But  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  argue  this  branch  of  the  subject. 

(V)  This  power  of  Congress  has  been  asserted  and  exercised  from 
the  foundation  of  our  republican  system  of  government.  Immense 
grants  of  lands  have  been  made  by  Congress  in  aid  of  common  schools 
and  colleges.  If  Congress  has  no  power  to  aid  schools  and  colleges, 
these  grants  are  void.  But  the  pgwer  to  make  them  has  been  settled 
by  long  continued  usagCj  which  is  said  to  be  ^'the  best  interpreter  of 
things,  ^^optimus  interpres  rerum  usus.^    (Broom,  Legal  Maxims,  917.) 

It  would  be  interesting  to  present  the  number  and  dates  of  the  acts 
of  C-ongress  making  these  grants  and  to  state  the  amount  of  land 
granted  to  the  States  respectively,  but  time  will  not  now  permit. 

(VI)  For  two  years  past  Congress  has  been  discussing  the  proper 
mode  of  reducing  our  superabundant  revenues.  This  is  well.  A  reduc- 
tion is  demanded  by  the  best  interests  of  the  people.  While  internal 
revenue  taxes  are  permitted  to  remain  on  spirits  and  fermented  liquors, 
I  would,  if  I  could,  distribute  the  annual  revenue  derived  therefrom  — 
amounting  to  an  average  of  $(>5,000,000 — in  just  proportions  to  the 
several  States.  This  would  give  to  each  State  a  sum  sufficient  to  mdike 
a  large  reduction  in  the  taxes  of  the  overburdened  taxpayers.  It  would 
enable  the  States  to  pay  better  wages  to  the  teachers  in  our  common 
schools,  who  richly  deserve  better  compensation  for  the  highly  merito. 
rious  services  they  are  rendering  all  over  the  Eepublic. 

By  this  policy  the  number  of  common  schools  in  some  of  the  States 
would  be  multiplied,  the  neglected  children  of  the  colored  people  who 
have  so  recently  emerged  from  bondage  be  cared  for  and  educated,  and 
the  means  of  ample  education  be  secured  for  all  the  children  of  the 
land,  the  poor  and  the  rich  alike. 
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With  universal  education  the  Republic  will  live  to  bless  the  ages  of  the 
future. 

Hon.  Jos.  Desha  Pickett,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion of  Kentucky,  followed  Judge  Lawrence.  The  stenographer's  notes 
of  his  remarks  were  submitted  to  him  for  revision  before  publication, 
but  have  not  been  returned.  Mr.  Pickett  explained  that  he  was  reared 
in  the  Jeffersonian  and  Jacksonian  school  of  politics  and  was  taught 
to  have  confidence  in  the  rights  of  the  States ;  he  therefore  took  excep- 
tion to  the  statement  that  Congress  has  authority  to  establish  school 
systems  irrespective  of  the  States.  But  that  is  not  the  question  which 
is  presented  here.  The  real  question  is,  Shall  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  assist  the  States  in  carrying  out  their  systems  of  educa- 
tion T  The  speaker  referred  to  the  grants  of  land  made  by  the  National 
Government  in  aid  of  education,  and,  concluding,  said : 

Let  us  then  come  together  with  a  generous,  fraternal  spirit,  and  let 
OS  try  to  devise  some  ways  and  means  whereby  we  may  present  this 
great  question  to  the  consideration  of  the  Committees  on  Education 
and  Labor  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  and  may  we  be 
blessed  in  this  effort. 


FOUBTH  SESSION— THURSDAY  MORNING. 

Washington,  February  22, 1883. 

Mr.  Calkins,  the  president,  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  prayer 
was  offered  by  Rev.  B.  G.  Northrop. 

Mr.  NoRTHBOP,  from  the  committee  on  national  aid  to  education, 
presented  the  following  resolution : 

JReaolvedf  That  in  view  of  the  necesaity  of  edacation  to  the  perpetuity  of  free  insti- 
tntioDS  and  of  the  great  and  disproportionate  burden  which  adequate  provision  for 
universal  education  would  impose  on  some  of  the  Southern  States,  this  association 
expresses  its  conviction  that  it  is  alike  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  the  National  Gk>v- 
emment  to  extend  to  the  several  States,  especially  to  those  in  which  the  bnrden  and 
danger  of  illiteracy  are  greatest,  such  pecuniary  aid  as  shall  enable  them  to  provide 
that  all  the  children  and  youth  within  their  borders  shall  receive  at  least  an  ele- 
mentary education.  We  also  express  our  conviction  that  such  direct  appropriations 
from  the  National  Treasury  should  be  made  to  the  several  States  in  proportion  to 
illiteracy,  and  distributed  under  proper  conditions  and  safeguards,  through  existing 
local  officers.  We  believe  that  the  emergency  is  so  urgent  as  to  demand  immediate 
action  by  the  present  Congress,  and  that  ten  millions  appropriated  at  once  wiU  avoid 
more  than  twenty  times  that  amount  twenty  years  hence ;  for  universal  education, 
when  once  fairly  tried,  will  be  continued  without  national  aid. 

On  motion  of  nir.  Newell,  of  Maryland,  the  resolution  was  adopted. 
Mr.  RiCKOFP,  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  moved  that  the  subject  of  Indian 
education  be  called  up.    Carried. 

INDIAN  EDUCATION. 

The  time  for  remarks  from  General  Armstrong  not  having  yet  arrived, 
the  president  called  upon  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  ex-secretary  of  the 
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State  board  of  education  of  Connecticut,  to  speak  upon  this  topic,  with 
special  reference  to  his  recent  visits  to  the  Indian  school  at  Carlisle 
Barracks,  Pa.,  in  charge  of  Capt.  R.  H.  Pratt. 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.   B.    O.   NORTHORP. 

Mr.  Northrop  said  that  he  had  not  expected  to  open  the  discussion, 
but  to  follow  General  Armstrong  and  Miss  Fletcher  with  such  sugges- 
tions as  his  three  visits  to  Carlisle  had  brought  out.  He  then  spoke 
as  follows : 

In  one  of  these  visits  I  spent  a  week  in  lecturing  to  the  teachers  on 
the  improved  methods  of  instruction,  and  also  occupied  the  school  hours 
of  each  day  in  drilling  the  different  classes  in  their  school  rooms. 
Their  interest,  attention,  and  prompt  resi)onse  in  every  exercise,  their 
eagerness  to  learn,  and  their  hearty  appreciation  of  the  efforta  made  in 
their  behalf,  were  a  welcome  surprise.  Before  describing  the  grand  re- 
sults accompliihed  at  Carlisle,  a  word  is  needed  in  regard  to  the  start- 
ing of  this  project. 

In  1875,  Captain  Pratt,  who  had  been  long  occupied  in  frontier 
service  and  had  had  a  long  and  varied  experience  in  Indian  border 
wars,  was  directed  to  take  charge  of  seventy-four  prisoners — murder- 
ers, the  worst  class  of  criminals — to  be  imprisoned  for  three  years  at 
Fort  Marion,  St.  Augustine,  Fla.  He  early  saw  the  need  of  occupatioo 
for  these  prisoners  and  at  once  started  plans  for  educating  them  in 
trades  and  industries  as  well  as  in  books.  The  sleepy  old  Spanish 
town  furnished  few  facilities  for  industrial  occupation.  All  opportuni- 
ties, such  as  working  as  hostlers  or  in  sawmills,  picking  oranges,  and 
grubbing  the  land,  were  eagerly  seized,  and  the  work  was  well  done* 
It  illustrates  the  ingenuity  of  Captain  Pratt  in  devising  employment  for 
them  that  they  were  enabled  to  earn  in  a  single  year  $12  by  polishing 
sea-beans.  Twice  they  floated  pine  logs  from  a  distance  and  built  log 
houses  within  the  fort,  simply  as  a  lesson  in  carpentry.  They  split  the 
clapboards,  made  stick  chimneys,  chinking  and  daubing  them,  that  they 
might  learn  to  build  houses  on  their  return.  They  were  taught  many 
other  industries,  as  well  as  the  English  rudiments,  and  such  were  the 
happy  results  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  of  their  imprisonment 
twenty-one  were  inspired  with  the  hope  of  a  better  education  and  de- 
clined to  return  to  their  tribes.  Seventeen  of  these  were  taken  to 
Hampton  and  the  remainder  were  placed  in  families. 

Captain  Pratt  early  fixed  his  thoughts  on  educating  the  Indians  in 
the  East,  where  they  would  be  removed  from  the  debasing  associations 
of  the  tribes  and  where  they  might  be  brought  at  once  into  a  Christian 
atmosphere  and  surrounded  by  the  conditions  most  favorable  to  their 
education  and  development  in  the  trades. 

Three  years  ago  he  succeeded  in  securing  the  consent,  not  only  of 
the  Interior  and  War  Departments,  but  of  Congress^  to  his  use  of  the 
Carlisle  Barracks  for  an  Indian  school. 
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In  September,  1879,  Captain  Pratt  was  sent  to  Dakota,  and  then  to 
the  Indian  Territory,  to  seek  the  boys  and  girls  whose  parents  would 
commit  them  to  his  charge  to  be  educated.  So  successful  were  these 
eflForts  that  the  school  at  Carlisle  was  opened  on  the  1st  of  November 
following  with  147  students.  The  school  is  no  longer  an  experiment. 
Its  results  have  greatly  exceeded  the  expectations  of  its  friends.  There 
are  now  379  Indians  in  attendance,  and  a  more  interesting  and  happy 
company'  of  youth  I  have  seldom  met 

There  is  a  great  and  growing  interest  on  the  part  of  the  chiefs  in  In- 
dian education.  This  is  evident  from  their  readiness  to  send  boys  and 
girls  so  far  from  home  for  their  schooling.  A  few  years  ago  they  would 
have  rejected  such  an  offer  with  scorn.  The  change  in  this  respect  is 
great  and  most  hopeful,  and  should  meet  a  hearty  response  from  our 
Government.  Captain  Pratt  says  that  such  has  been  the  result  of  this 
experiment  and  such  is  the  tone  of  the  numerous  letters  sent  every 
week  by  these  students  to  their  parents  and  to  the^hiefs  of  their 
tribes  that  he  would  guarantee  that  he  could  start  to-morrow  and  in 
four  weeks,  with  the  cordial  approval  of  their  parents,  bring  1,000 
Indian  youth  East  to  be  educated ;  he  would  guarantee  that  wiChin 
one  year  he  could  bring  10,000  Indians  to  attend  kindred  schools  in  the 
East,  if  they  were  open  to  them.  This  is  one  of  many  proofs  of  the 
faith  and  confidence  which  the  Indians  have  learned  to  repose  in  this 
man,  who  is  so  widely  and  justly  recognized  as  their  benefactor  and 
friend.  The  Indians  are  now  brought  East  for  schooling  during  a 
period  of  five  years,  instead  of  three  as  at  first.  One  fact  of  groat  en- 
couragement in  this  work  is  the  new  view  of  the  Indian  chiefs  and  the 
more  educated  in  the  tribes,  that  the  alternative  before  them  is  educa- 
tion or  extermination.  They  have  come  to  feel — it  is  a  lesson  they  have 
been  long  in  learning — that  they  must  understand  the  white  man^s 
ways  as  a  matter  of  self  defence  and  as  the  condition  of  their  future 
prosperity. 

The  common  feeling  has  been  that  the  Indians  are  not  educable ;  that 
they  are  a  doomed  race  and  must  soon  pass  away,  and  the  sooner  the 
better,  and  that  you  might  as  well  undertake  to  educate  wolves  or  wild 
buffaloes.  Such  are  the  sentiments  most  frequently  and  harshly  ex- 
pressed on  the  frontier.  But  the  Indians  are  here  to  stay.  According  to 
the  Census  there  are  nearly  300,000  Indians  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  spent  over  $500,000,000  in  Indian  wars.  We  find  that  it  costs,  on 
an  average,  $100,000  to  kill  an  Indian;  that  one  Indian  killed  has  cost, 
by  exposure  as  well  as  the  incidents  of  war,  the  lives  of  ten  white  men. 
In  reference  to  the  practicability  of  educating  them.  Bishop  Whipple 
says,  after  long  association  with  them,  that  they  are  the  noblest  type 
of  heathen  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  he  gives  strong  expression  to 
his  views  of  the  desirability  and  necessity  of  educating  them.  After 
A  careful  inspection  of  all  the  rooms  and  examination  of  all  the  classes, 
these  youth  seem  to  me  to  be  remarkably  keen-eyed  and  quick  in  obser- 
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vation,  docile  and  tractable,  though  not  excelling  in  the  mastery  of  the 
English  langud^e.  One  hindrance  to  their  progress  in  English  is  the 
very  limited  linguistic  training  they  have  had  in  their  own  tongues. 
There  are  at  Carlisle  representatives  from  34  different  tribes,  speaking 
different  dialects.  These  languages  are  said  to  be  exceedingly  meagre. 
The  number  of  words  they  have  used  in  their  own  vernacular  is  small. 
This  difficulty  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who  remember  that  language 
is  the  chief  instrument  of  human  investigation  and  progress,  the  means 
and  measure  of  any  one's  growth  and  culture. 

The  question  has  been  whether  the  Indians  shall  be  educated  near 
the  reservations  or  far  away.  Captain  Pratt's  experience  proves  that 
the  further  they  can  be  removed  from  their  tribal  associations  and 
influences  the  better  for  them. 

In  Carlisle  all  the  boys  attend  the  Sunday  schools  connected  with 
the  different  churches  of«that  town.  Great  interest  in  their  welfare  is 
manifested  by  the  good  people  of  this  place.  Their  pastors  frequently 
address  them  in  their  school  chapel,  where  the  fine  singing  of  these 
Indian  youth  is  a  surprise  to  every  visitor.  The  kindness  and  sympathy 
shown  them  on  every  hand  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  influences 
which  have  met  the  Indian  on  the  frontier,  where  the  white  man  has  so 
long  been  viewed  with  suspicion  and  dread. 

In  the  '^reservation  schools,"  the  savage  influences  of  the  camp  or  the 
visits  of  parents  have  often  neutralized  the  lessons  of  their  teachers. 

In  looking  over  the  report  of  the  Indian  Commissioner,  which  gives 
the  statements  and  experiences  of  the  agents  and  teachers,  I  find  the 
great  embarrassment  in  the  organization  of  schools  has  been  the  irregu- 
larity of  attendance.  That  difficulty  is  entirely  overcome  by  bringing 
them  far  from  the  tribes.  Of  course,  the  matter  of  attendance  is  easily 
regulated  while  they  are  at  such  a  school  as  that  at  Hampton,  or  Forest 
Grove,  or  Carlisle.  The  last  is  much  larger  than  any  other  supported 
by  the  Government.  The  matter  of  discipline  is  here  very  simple.  I 
have  in  hand  an  account  of  the  instances  "reported''  to  the  head 
teacher — all  the  teachers  are  ladies — for  any  form  of  misconduct  during^ 
the  last  year;  in  five  months  there  was  not  a  single  case  reported. 

As  an  illustration  of  their  facility  in  learning,  I  may  mention  that  I 
saw  a  class  of  thirty  draw  from  memory  a  very  excellent  map  of  South 
America  on  the  blackboard  in  four  minutes.  They  drew  a  maj)  of  the 
United  States  in  about  five  minutes.  I  have  a  letter  written  by  a 
grandson  of  Red  Cloud,- who  entered  the  school  on  the  4th  of  December 
last,  a  dictation  exercise,  but  a  very  good  specimen  of  writing  for  so 
brief  a  time  of  schooling.  I  have  another  from  the  daughter  of  Spotted 
.  Tail,  who  entered  at  the  same  time,  which  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  she  wrote 
to  her  mother,  and  many  others,  which,  under  the  circumstances,  are 
fine  specimens  of  handwriting  and  composition. 

I  saw  the  strongest  indication  of  the  pupils'  desire  to  master  the 
English  language,  and  very  commendable  indications  of  their  ^ro^'cftsaa. 
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in  all  the  common  English  stadies.  They  are  occupied  half  a  day  in 
the  shops,  learning  industrial  trades,  and  half  a  day  %t  school;  and 
there  is  an  evening  school  of  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  in  which 
all  the  shop  boys  and  girls,  as  well  as  any  who  have  not  yet  found 
opportunities  for  industrial  training,  are  occupied.  They  are  doing 
admirable  work  in  carpentry,  joinery,  harness  making,  the  making  of 
boots  and  shoes,  blacksmithing,  the  manufacture  of  carriages,  tinsmith- 
ing,  and  in  baking.  The  Indian  Office  purchases  of  them  a  large  supply 
of  coffee-pots  for  the  Indian  service.  The  girls  are  learning  the  use  of 
the  sewing  machine,  even  the  more  difficult  work  of  making  button 
holes  and  cutting  and  making  dresses;  and  in  the  laundry  the  girls 
wash  and  iron  some  2,500  pieces  a  week;  in  summer  they  are  occupied, 
as  much  as  can  be  arranged  for,  in  learning  domestic  work  in  families, 
the  boys  being  engaged  in  farm  work.  There  is  already  a  good  sized 
farm  belonging  to  the  institution,  and  the  expectation  is  that  a  much 
larger  farm  will  be  secured  at  an  early  day.  To  give  the  boys  the 
desired  training  and  experience  in  farming,  there  ought  to  be  not  less 
than  500  acres  connected  with  the  school.  No  other  training  would  be 
so  useful  to  them  on  their  return  to  their  old  homes,  where  agricoltofal 
skill  is  little  known  and  greatly  needed.  The  farm  work  is  done  with- 
out machinery,  that  is,  they  do  not  use  the  mowing  machine  nor  reaper, 
so  that  the  boys  may  be  trained  in  the  hand  work  that  may  be  of  most 
practical  benefit  when  they  return  to  their  tribes. 

The  census  tells  us  that  there  are  about  50,000  Indian  youth  of  school 
age.  There  are  476  in  Hamptim,  Forest  Orove,  and  Oariisle,  nearly 
4,000  in  reservation  day  schools,  and  3,999  in  boarding  schools  near  the 
reservations,  so  that  the  demand,  which  is  immediate  and  urgent,  is  only 
X>artially  met 

It  seems  to  me  that  Captain  Pratt,  from  his  long  and  varied  experi- 
ence, from  his  natural  tact,  quick  x>erception  and  discernment  of  hamui 
nature,  and  especially  of  Indian  character,  his  patience,  broad  Ohristian 
sympathies,  his  enthusiasm,  and  magnetic  power,  is  marvellously  adapted 
for  his  x>os]tion.  I  think  he  has  done  more  for  the  solution  of  the  Indian 
question  than  any  other  man  for  the  last  fifty  years. 

The  school  governs  itself ;  I  mean  there  is  a  spirit  of  order  and  dero- 
tion  to  education  developed  among  the  boys  and  girls  that  leads  them 
to  repress  any  gross  impropriety  or  disorder.  In  any  serious  case  dis- 
cipline is  enforced  by  court-martial,  and  some  of  the  older  boys  consti- 
tute the  court  They  are  sure  to  make  a  just  and  fair  decision,  and  a 
decision  given  by  them  is  accepted  as  right  and  proper  by  the  boys. 

There  are  about  130  girls  at  Carlisle.  The  ages  of  the  pupils  range 
from  nine  or  ten  to  thirty  or  more. 

Never  before  in  our  history  have  the  American  people  had  such  an 
opportunity  of  befriending  a  long  injured  race  as  now.  The  exigency 
is  urgent  A  liberal  expenditure  for  Indian  education  will  prove  a  wise 
investment    One  million  expended  for  this  purpose  now  will  be  worth ' 
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more  than  twenty  millious  twenty  years  hence.  Let  the  Indian  be  once 
educated,  made  a  citizen  and  a  landholder,  and  he  will  never  again  go 
on  the  war  path. 

ADDRESS  OF  GENERAL  S.  C  ARMSTRONG. 

The  work  now  being  done  at  Hampton  we  feel  to  be  of  especial  inter- 
est, including,  as  it  does,  experiments  on  a  large  scale  with  representa- 
tives of  two  races,  the  Negro  and  the  Indian.  These  people,  who  are 
with  us  and  with  whom  we  share  a  common  fate,  are  a  thousand  years 
behind  us  in  moral  and  mental  development.  Substantially  the  two 
races  are  in  the  same  condition,  and  the  question  as  to  what  education 
is  best  for  them,  and  how  such  education  is  to  be  put  within  their  reach, 
is  pressing  itself  closely  upon  all  thinking  men  and  women.  Something 
more  than  ordinary  school  training  is  required  for  them,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent to  us  that  power  lies  not  so  much  in  what  is  taught  as  in  the 
teachers  and  the  surrounding  conditions.  Bace  education  must  be  rec- 
ognized as  demanding  thorough  study  and  involving  many  factors.  It 
is  not  tuition  from  books  so  much  as  a  massing  of  all  the  influences 
of  civilization.  Our  pupils  are  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter;  they 
strive  to  live  as  they  see  us  live ;  our  responsibility  is  tremendous  and 
our  interest  proportionate.  Nothing  short  of  the  best  teachers,  with 
the  best  methods,  can  do  justice  to  the  work,  for  they  must  begin  ab 
ovo  and  build  up  the  individual. 

In  teaching  language,  we  have  one  of  the  best  graduates  of  Wellesle  j 
College,  thoroughly  trained  in  methods,  but  depending  mainly  upon 
lier  own  inspiration.  In  the  industrial  system  our  pupils  find  a  reve- 
lation. We  preach  a  gospel  of  work  to  those  whose  misconception  of 
the  value  of  work  is  shown  in  the  low  standard  of  the  southern  negro 
laborer  and  the  enforced  and  despised  toil  of  the  Indian  woman.  Our 
students  work  as  hard  during  the  last  month  of  their  stay  in  school  a« 
during  the  first,  are  paid  fair  w^ges,  with  which  they  meet  their  school 
expenses,  and  now  earn  an  aggregate  of  about  $32,000  a  year.  As  far 
as  possible  we  ^a void  charity,  and  develop  skill  often  totthe  extent  of 
doubling  or  trebling  a  papil's  value. 

On  the  moral  side,  we  ask  little  as  to  the  previous  life,  but  demand  a 
sincere  intention  to  improve,  and  strike  lines  of  development  of  which 
very  few  dream.  Their  immorality  is  largely  the  immorality  of  ignorance. 
In  my  fourteen  years  of  work  among  the  negroes  the  finest,  most  hopefui 
thing  I  have  seen  is  the  moral  rally  of  the  women. 

Negro  education  is,  on  their  side,  only  a  question  of  opx>ortunity,  and 
we,  who  on  every  hand  feel  our  limitations,  are  looking  to  Washing- 
ton to  increase  that  opportunity.  Private  charity  and  State  appro- 
priations will  not  take  care  of  25  per  cent.  The  rest  are  casting  balloti 
which  they  cannot  read  and  stand  as  masses  to  be  bought  and  sold  by 
demagogues.  Mental  training  helps  moral  development  and  vice  versa ; 
tlie  identity  of  interest  is  beyond  question.    I  know  that  expeuj&W^xs^- 
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dustrial  schools  cannot  be  built  up  everywhere,  but  the  principle  can 
be  introduced  into  auy  school ;  work  of  some  kind  during  part  of  the 
session  can  be  made  essential  and  the  main  idea  never  lost  sight  of. 

The  solution  of  the  negro  question,  iu  at  least  one  of  its  many  phases, 
is  for  the  present  generation,  by  the  purchase  and  cultivation  of  land, 
to  pro\ide  a  substantial  basis  for  the  healthy  growth  and  development 
of  the  generation  to  come.  The  hope  of  the  race  lies  in  their  getting^ 
not  knowledge  alone,  but  with  it  a  true  apx)reciation  of  the  necessity 
and  value  of  labor.  It  is,  to  those  who  work  among  them,  a  great 
encouragement  to  find  that  they  are  remarkably  able  to  receive  and 
assimilate  ideas. 

The  Indians  are,  of  course,  a  widely  different  race,  under  widely  dif- 
ferent conditions,  though  demanding  very  similar  training.  Five  years 
ago  we,  at  Hampton,  knew  nothing  about  them  and  took  up  the  work 
as  an  experiment.  The  result  in  the  individual  is  a  success,  our  Indian 
graduates  leave  us  strengthened  and  well  equipped.  The  problem  is, 
what  shall  be  done  with  them  ?  They  return  as  educated  Indians  to  the 
influence  of  agents,  who  are  frequently  incapable  men,  and  the  chances 
are  against  them.  It  becomes  a  question  of  surroundings,  and  these  are 
beyond  our  reach.  We  have  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  producing 
strong  and  trustworthy  individuals;  for  the  conditions  which  alone  can 
insure  their  continuous  development  or  a  field  for  their  work,  others  are 
responsible. 

ADDRESS  OF  MISS  A.   C.   FLETCHER. 

Two  difficulties  confront  one  who  would  speak  of  Indian  education  r 
(1)  the  variety  of  interests  involved  in  the  subject ;  (2)  the  variety  of 
prejudices  concerning  the  Indians.  Before  speaking  of  the  first  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  second. 

The  antagonism  felt  toward  the  Indian  seems  to  result  not  so  much 
from  conflicts  incident  to  our  possessing  the  land  as  from  his  sociologie 
status,  which  differs  so  widely  from  our  own.  It  is  a  comparatively  re- 
cent suggestion  that  a  social  condition  similar  to  that  of  the  Indian 
preceded  our  present  advancement,  and  that  an  intelligent  study  of 
archaic  forms  of  society  may  reveal  the  sources  of  some  of  the  laws  and 
customs  which  are  still  ])oteut  in  our  midst.  This  suggestion,  however, 
has  not  yet  affected  the  bulk  of  our  people,  and  the  indiscriminate  name 
of  "savage 'Ms  still  sufficient  to  practically  cut  the  Indian  off  from 
human  interest  and  sympathy.  The  potency  of  the  name  "  savage,'' 
both  in  the  past  and  the  present,  cannot  easily  be  overestimated.  It 
flxes  an  estimate  upon  the  Indian ;  it  biases  observation  of  him ;  it  mod- 
ifies our  action  towards  him.  During  the  past  there  have  been,  here 
and  there,  students  who  have  endeavored  to  search  through  the  environ, 
ment  of  the  Indian  for  an  explanation  of  his  condition  5  to  investigate  his 
language,  myths,  and  ceremonies,  to  find  the  springs  of  his  thought  and 
action  ;  to  study  the  Indian  as  a  fellow  man,  and  thus  learn  of  his  real 
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characteF  aud  his  every  day  life.  The  efforts  of  these  students  have  not 
been  without  effect.  Abeady  the  public  conscience  is  awakeniqg,  and 
to-day  there  are  many  who  will  admit  that  the  Qoveniment  has  acted 
wrongfully  toward  the  Indians;  but  there  are  not  so  many  reiidy  to 
admit  a  personal  responsibility  for  the  prejudice  and  ignorance  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  indulged  in,  which'have  made  the  deplored 
governmental  action  possible.  Since  it  is  the  people  who  mould  and 
give  force  to  official  deeds,  the  public  bad  faith  toward  the  Indian  has 
been  in  accordance  with  the  general  indifference  toward  a  "  savage," 
and,  while  ignorance  is  tolerated  and  misstatements  concerning  the  In- 
dian authoritatively  taught,  right  conduct  either  in  private  or  public 
capacity  is  not  likely  to  be  the  rule. 

Indian  society  is  generally  supposed  to  be  without  law  or  order,  a 
sort  of  random  life,  but  careful  investigation  is  showing  that  most,  if 
not  all,  the  tribes  are  organized  into  gentes,  the  gens  being  based  upon 
relationship;  these  gentes  combine  to  form  fratres,  the  fratres  join  to 
form  the  tribe,  and  tribes  unite  to  form  confederacies ;  and  this  order 
of  society  was  in  force  long  before  the  advent  of  our  race  upon  this  con- 
tinent. The  gens  is,  so  to  speak,  the  social  unit.  It  possesses  a  dis- 
tinctive name,  significant  of  its  religious  or  social  ancestry;  it  has  a 
system  of  names  which  are  given  to  its  members;  it  has  its  hereditary 
chief,  elective  chiefs,  and  soldiers;  its  location  in  the  tribal  circle  is  fixed; 
and  it  has  its  functions  and  duties  in  the  religious  and  secular  tribal 
ceremonies.  It  is,  therefore,  a  little  community  possessed  of  distinct 
powers,  but  lacking  the  means  of  perpetuation  because  of  the  law  which 
forbids  a  member  of  a  gens  to  marry  within  his  gens.  Thus  the  ties  of 
marriage  and  collateral  relationship  bind  the  gentes  together.  Each 
Indian,  therefore,  is  born  into  his  gens,  where  he  is  thenceforth  fixed, 
for  he  may  not  set  up  his  tent  and  establish  his  home  except  with  his 
gens,  where  his  immediate  interests  aud  responsibilities  centre.  The 
influence  of  the  gens  holds  even  when  the  Indians  have  broken  up  the 
tribal  circle  and  scattered  out  on  individual  farms,  and  many  genera- 
tions will  pass  before  all  tra<;es  of  this  ancient  social  form  wHl  cease  to 
exist.  The  fratres  are  effective  in  certain  ceremonies  which  concern 
the  gentes  and  tribe.  The  tribe  thus  compacted  needs  little  explana- 
tion at  present,  except,  perhaps,  as  concerns  war  and  the  office  of  chief- 
tainship. 

War  among  the  Indians  is  generally  a  private  enterprise.  When  a 
man  desires  to  avenge  a  wrong  or  wishes  to  wander  forth  in  quest  of 
booty,  or  if,  in  the  recklessness  of  sorrow,  he  desires  to  risk  his  life  to 
assuage  his  grief,  he  steps  forth  into  the  tribal  circle  or  open  space  and 
announces  his  intention  to  go  on  the  war  path,  ^hen,  when  he  has  ful- 
filled certain  ceremonies,  he  departs,  and  is  followed  by  those  of  his 
kindred  or  friends  who  care  to  join  in  the  venture.  Each  one  goes 
voluntarily ;  no  one  is  urged  or  forced  to  be  of  the  party.  War,  there- 
fore, rarely  involves  any  considerable  part  of  the  tribe,  and  there  is  no 
5  BD 586  ^^>^ 
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record  of  a  war  ever  being  the  ananimoos  wish  of  the  tribe.  War&re 
partaking  of  this  private  and  irresponsible  charact^  is  more  disastrous 
than  when  organized  and  national,  since  it  renders  life  and  possessions 
exx>osed  to  individual  caprice.    This  costom,  so  detrimental  to  the  ad- 

■ 

vancement  of  a  people,  is  in  part  counteracted  by  the  authority  vested 
in  the  chiefs. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  chief  to  prevent  quarrels,  to  settle  those  that  take 
place,  to  preserve  harmony  in  the  tribe,  and  to  make  peace  with  other 
tribes.  Ilis  office  is  semireligious,  and  he  cannot  go  on  the  war  path  or 
lead  his  people  in  battle  unless  under  the  stress  of  defensive  warfare. 
Our  failure  to  understand  the  private  character  of  war  parties  and  the 
peaceful  duties  of  the  chiefs  has  led  to  mistakes.  Negotiations  have 
been  entered  into  between  the  Government  and  Indian  soldiers,  and 
not  with  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe,  who  were  quiet  at  home.  The  tribe, 
not  being  officially  represented  either  in  the  war  or  in  the  settlement, 
regarded  the  whole  transaction  as  a  private  arrangement,  which  could 
not  concern  it  as  a  whole.  "  Paper  chiefs,"  as  the  Indians  often  call 
these  Indian  soldiers  whom  our  army  has  sometimes  caught  and  nego- 
tiated with,  possess  much  less  influence  in  the  tribe  than  we  are  wont 
to  fancy,  and  are  never  counted  as  chiefs  unless  they  are  initiated  into 
the  office  by  the  regular  tribal  form. 

Indian  society  has,  therefore,  its  peculiar  organization  and  is  both 
real  and  effective.  The  same  is  true  of  the  religion  of  the  Indian.  It, 
too,  binds  him  fast  with  minute  observances,  intricate  ceremonials, 
lengthy  rituals,  on  the  exact  performance  of  Which  the  welfare  of  his 
daily  life  and  his  future  depend.  The  Indian's  religious  duties  begin 
in  his  childhood  and  last  throughout  all  his  days.  Fixity,  not  nreedom, 
is  the  characteristic  of  primitive  forms  of  society.  We  do  not  begin 
with  freedom,  but  we  may  attain  it  if  we  are  able. 

Incapacity  and  aversion  to  work  are  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of 
the  Indian,  and  are  spoken  of  in  connection  with  his  being  a  hunter, 
and,  in  the  popular  notion,  to  be  a  hunter  is  to  live  for  sport  and  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase.  When  food  is  dependent  ui>on  the  precarious- 
ness  of  game,  the  occupation  of  the  hunter  becomes  one  of  grave  re- 
sponsibility and  labor.  Among  many  of  the  tribes  hunting  was  con- 
ducted under  the  control  of  leaders,  who  were  appointed  to  the  office 
with  certiiiu  religious  ceremoniCvS,  and  any  person  undertaking  private 
hunting  ventures  without  the  knowledge  and  sanction  of  these  officials 
would  incur  serious  punishment.  These  rules  were  rigidly  observed  in 
the  buffalo  country.  The  life  of  an  Indian  man  after  reaching  maturity 
was  filled  with  activities  and  dangers,  and  it  was  impossible  to  avoid 
such  a  life  in  a  land  devoid  of  animals  capable  of  being  domesticated. 
The  restless  anxiety,  bred  of  the  fluctuating  supply  of  food,  was  a  heavy 
load  of  hindrance  and  retarded  the  a<lvance  of  the  people.  Sex  de- 
termined the  occupation  of  the  individual.  The  men  composed  the 
combatant  force,  they  were  the  protectors  and  hunters;  the  women 
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formed  the  non-combatant  part  of  the  comraanity,  and  were  the  agri- 
cnltaral  and  indastrial  portion  of  the  people.  Many  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  ludian  race  and  castomR  are  traceable  to  the  absence  of  domestic 
animals.  Our  more  fortunate  ra<5e,  being  bred  on  a  continent  where 
lived  the  sheep  and  the  ox,  laid  upon  these  animaln  the  burden  of  food 
supply,  and  the  mind,  thus  freed  from  its  most  pressing  need,  asserted 
its  creative  power  and  devised  better  modes  of  living,  and  gradually 
society  developed  into  coordinated  forms  and  industries.  It  is  a  sug- 
gestive speculation  to  consider  what  would  have  been  our  present  con- 
dition had  our  immediate  ancestors  been  forced  to  accept  the  poverty 
of  this  country  in  respect  to  animals,  cereals,  and  fruits.  When  we 
look  at  the  Indian  mode  of  life,  it  is  important  to  remember  his  environ- 
ment on  this  continent  and  its  potent  limitations. 

The  Indian  has  always  been  a  kind  of  artisan,  and  his  hand  is  skilled 
by  long  heredity  to  steady  lines  and  strokes,  more  fine  than  heavy.  The 
trend  of  his  past  turns  him  toward  the  shop,  where  the  work  of  the  eye 
and  hand  are  coordinated.  To  prove  the  truth  of  this  statement  it  is 
only  needful  to  call  to  mind  the  silver  work  of  northern  and  southern 
Indians,  the  bows  and  arrows  and  other  weapons,  the  wrought  bone  im- 
plements, the  pipes,  both  historic  and  prehistoric;  nor  should  woman's 
handicraft  be  forgotten,  her  weaving,  quill  embroidery,  the  articles 
made  of  skin,  bark,  and  wood,  her  pottery  making  and  free  hand  orna- 
mentations. Our  museums  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  industrial  abil- 
ity of  our  native  races.  The  Indian,  therefore,  is  not  lazy,  but  he  does 
not  labor  as  we  labor;  he  has  not  learned  the  value  of  persistent  work, 
which  begets  provision  and  care  for  thefatore;  and  his  environment  in 
the  past  has  been  of  such  a  character  as  to  furnish  no  suggestion  as  to 
the  need  of  such  caretaking,  but  rather  the  contrary. 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  Indians  have  not  invented  a  lock  and 
key,  as  it  opens  a  singular  vista  concerning  their  estimate  of  posses- 
sions. When  about  to  leave  their  villages  they  cachM  their  goods  to 
prevent  loss  from  their  enemies.  Thieving  among  them  is  rare.  The 
chiefs  enforce  the  return  of  articles  stolen.  It  would  almost  drop  the 
race  from  the  list  of  mankind  to  assert  that  Indians  never  steal,  but  it 
may  truly  be  stated  that  stealing  is  not  a  characteristic  trait.  The  con- 
trary prejudice  on  our  part  is  queerly  indicated  in  the  following  quota- 
tion from  an  official  communication:  ^^They  [the  Indians  spoken  of  J  are 
honest,  or,  at  least,  a^  honest  as  it  is  usual  for  Indians  to  be.  I  have 
never  known  them  to  steal  and  their  word  can  usually  be  relied  on.'' 

Treachery  toward  a  friend  is  almost  unknown  among  Indians.  To- 
ward an  enemy  it  is  as  it  is  with  us:  *'A11  is  fair  in  war.''  To  the  out- 
side observ^er  vengeance  often  seems  indiscriminately  practised  by  the 
Indians,  but,  according  to  their  laws  of  the  responsibility  of  kinship,  the 
acts  find  explanation.  Among  the  Indians  kindred  rise  and  fall  together ; 
any  or  all  can  be  held  resi)onsible  for  the  act  of  any  one  of  kin,  whether 
all  are  cognizant  of  the  act  or  not.    According  to  our  law  innocent  olv^ 
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ignorant  persons  may  thus  be  made  to  soffer,  but,  according  to  Indian 
law,  kinship  mast  bear  the  harden.  It  is  not  many  centories  since  a 
similar  code  held  as  in  its  clatch. 

When  fairly  dealt  with  the  Indians  are,  as  a  rale,  friendly,  honest, 
and  trae.  Truthfulness  is  an  Indian  trait.  The  ideal  man  is  **  straight" 
"  I  have  talked  to  you  without  branches,''  said  a  venerable  chief.  The 
Indian  idea  of  truth  is  simple,  literal,  hugging  close  to  the  fact,  and 
this  idea  is  consonant  with  his  elaborate  social  and  religious  ceremo- 
nies. "It  is"  or  "It  is  not"  covers  all  the  ground  to  the  Indian,  and 
he  finds  it  difficult  to  comjirehend  the  contingencies  which  hedge  about 
our  life  and  thought 

A  careful  study  of  the  Indian  reveals  him  to  be  a  man  bearing  the 
marks  of  a  common  human  nature.  His  peculiar  environment  has  de- 
veloped him  in  lines  that  do  not  coincide  with  our  lines  of  development. 
If  his  ancient  environment  were  to  continue  unaltered  there  would  be 
little  hope  of  any  speedy  or  great  modification  of  his  ancient  social  and 
religious  forms.  But  his  environment  has  already  changed,  and  he  is 
to  day  stranded  upon  unknown  and  untried  circumstances.  For  this 
change  we  are  directly  responsible,  as  well  as  for  the  difficulties  involved 
and  their  solution.  We  have  corralled  the  Indian  and  tried  by  varions 
expedients  to  postpone  facing  the  problem  of  his  future,  until  at  last 
further  delay  is  imi)ossible.  His  future  is  indissolubly  linked  to  our 
own,  and  the  welfare  of  both  races  demands  careful  consideration  of 
the  question  before  us  and  the  difficulties  involved  in  it. 

According  to  the  last  report  of  the  Indian  Commissioner  there  are  in 
the  territory  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  262,306  Indians. 
Of  this  number  64,393  belong  to  the  five  civilized  tribes  in  the  Indian 
Territory  and  the  Six  Nations  of  New  York  State,  leaving  197,973  In- 
dians whose  treaties  and  relations  place  them  in  direct  line  with  our 
responsibility.  The  amount  of  land  held  in  reservations  is  224,259 
square  miles,  covering  an  area  of  143,525,760  acres.  Deducting  the 
amount  belonging  to  the  civilized  tribes  before  mentioned,  which  is 
19,672,147  acres,  of  which  only  9,500,352  are  classified  as  tillable,  there 
remain  123,853,613  acres,  contained  in  about  124  reservations,  not  in- 
cluding the  Pueblo  villages.  These  reservations  are  under  the  manage- 
ment of  59  agencies  and  are  scattered  over  11  States  and  9  Territories. 
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There  are,  besides,  15,434  Indians  living  at  large  withoat  Government 
supervision  or  special  land  provision,  and  this  does  not  inclade  the 
remnants  of  tribes  living  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  wide  extent  of 
country  over  which  these  tracts  are  spread,  the  variety  of  products, 
and  the  character  of  the  soil  should  prevent  too  sweeping  generaliza- 
tions when  considering  how  these  Indians  are  to  become  self  supporting 
on  these  lands. 

Heretofore  the  question  of  Indian  land  tenure  has  overshadowed  all 
other  considerations  pertaining  to  his  welfare.  Important  as  is  this 
question,  the  statistics  contiiined  in  the  Commissioner's  report  show  it 
to  be  less  simple  than  has  been  supposed.  Of  the  123,853,813  acres 
contained  in  the  124  reservations  and  set  apart  for  the  support  of  the 
197,973  Indians,  only  8,090,463  acres  are  reported  as  tillable,  which 
would  give  not  quite  5  acres  to  each  Indian.  This  calculation,  how- 
ever, is  based  upon  an  even  distribution  of  the  tillable  land  according 
to  the  location  of  the  population,  but  the  report  shows  that  the  till- 
able land  is  very  unev^enly  distributed. 

In  California  the  number  of  Indians  upon  reservations  is  4^^T4.  «ivxA^ 
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the  tillable  land  is  pat  down  at  5,500  acres,  giving  to  each  Indian  1| 
acres  for  his  snpx>ort,  and  that,  too,  in  a  region  where  irrigation  is  nec- 
essary to  raise  an  adequate  crop,  and  when  we  add  the  6,579  Indians 
in  the  State  who  are  not  under  any  care  the  pro  rata  amoont  of  land 
woold  be  still  less.  In  Michigan  the  65,000  tillable  acres  give  to  each 
of  the  9,795  Indians  a  little  over  6^  acres.  In  Wisconsin  2^  acres  of 
tillable  land  would  be  the  portion  of  each  one  of  the  7,756.  In  Nebraska 
nearly  30  acres  could  be  allotted  to  each  Indian.  In  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory about  40  acres  would  be  the  share.  In  New  Mexico  barely  5 
acres  would  go  to  each  one  of  the  28,527  Indians. 

lu  view  of  these  and  similar  figures  which  could  be  presented,  the 
question  of  the  Indian  becoming  self  supporting  is  something  mor^ 
than  giving  the  Indians  titles  and  telling  them  ^^  to  go  to  work  on  their 
lands,"  even  if  every  Indian  were  adapted  to  farming.  Agriculture, 
when  the  land  is  suitable,  will  undoubtedly  be  the  employment  of  a 
large  number  of  Indians,  but  it  is  clearly  impossible  for  all,  since  there 
does  not  remain  enough  tillable  land  to  yield  support  from  the  soil  alone. 
The  inexjierienced  labor  of  the  Indian  adds  to  the  difficulty,  and  this 
arises  from  his  isolation  and  consequent  lack  of  training  by  means  of 
observation  and  contact  with  farmers.  It  may  not  be  inopportune  to 
allude  here  to  the  fact  that,  heretofore,  tilling  the  land  has  been  consid- 
ered by  the  Indians  as  woman's  work,  and  the  Indian  man  possesses 
the  aversion,  common  in  our  own  race,  of  one  sex  entering  upon  the 
conventional  occupation  of  the  opposite  sex. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  land  classed  as  tillable  requires  irriga- 
tion, and  to  make  such  land  profitable  capital  is  needed  and  intelligent 
labor  to  construct  ditches,  canals,  flumes,  &c.,  and  to  keep  them  in 
repair.  To  force  a  people  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  gaining  self 
support  under  such  circnmstauces  involves  the  obligation  on  our  part 
of  providing  an  education  adapted  to  the  environment. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  land  reserved  is  suitable  for  herding 
and  there  are  many  persons  in  our  midst  who  advocate  this  occupation 
for  the  Indians  as  especially  suitable  and  quote  the  advance  of  our  race 
in  the  remote  past  through  herding.  The  environment  of  our  racewas 
very  different  from  the  conditions  of  this  continent,  where  the  absence 
of  animjils  capable  of  domestication  has  left  the  Indian  without  a  he- 
redity which  would  tend  to  make  him  successful  in  the  care  of  animals. 
Herding  is  to-day  not  a  pastoral  occupation,  but  a  business  requiring 
ca])ital,  executive  ability,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  market.  None  of 
these  requirements  are  at  present  possible  to  the  Indian,  particularly 
with  his  barrier  of  language  and  ignorance  of  commercial  methods. 
Herding  for  the  Indian  is  for  him  to  become  practically  a  "cow  boy," 
and  the  value  of  this  schooling  for  civilization  is  at  least  questionable. 

Looking  at  the  Indian  tribes  from  a  close  personal  knowledge  and 
study  of  their  life  and  customs,  it  seems  plainly  indicated  that  variely 
of  occupation  and  modes  of  winning  self  support  is  to  be  the  rule  witi 
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them  as  it  is  with  us.  Nor  cau  one  expect  every  Indian  to  become  an 
industrioas,  enterprising  landholder.  There  will  be  sach  among  the 
tribe,  but  there  will  also  be  the  shiftless,  indolent  class  that  exists  in 
every  community.  Heretofore  this  class  among  the  Indians  has  been 
mainly  regarded  by  us,  and  we  have  been  inclined  to  gauge  all  Indians 
by  the  non-progressive  ones.  Our  method  of  treating  the  race  has  been 
to  level  down  and  to  attempt  to  make  the  community  alike.  The  results 
have  been  unfortunate.  It  is  the  salvation  of  a  community  to  permit 
those  who  can  to  advance  and  distance  the  less  vigorous.  It  rouses 
latent  forces  and  brings  about  thrift  and  social  improvement.  A  mo- 
ment's reflection  will  suffice  to  convince  one  of  the  disasters  sure  to  fol- 
low an  opposite  course,  and  yet  it  is  just  this  opposite  course  which  has 
been  enforced  without  exception  upon  the  Indians  until  very  lately. 

The  industrial  schools  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Hampton,  Ya.,  and  Forest 
Grove,  Oreg.,  are  movements  toward  recognizing  the  value  of  the  indi- 
vidual Indian.  At  these  schools  he  is  taught  trades,  the  value  of  labor, 
personal  responsibility,  and  is  thus  prepared  to  cope  with  the  world  ajid 
earn  his  own  living.  If,  after  tive  years  spent  at  either  of  these  schools, 
he  chooses  to  become  a  farmer,  stock  raiser,  or  mechanic,  he  enters  the 
field  with  a  wider  knowledge,  a  shiftiness  of  mind,  that  he  could  never 
have  gained  without  this  industrial  training  received  at  these  schools 
and  direct  and  friendly  contact  with  our  own  race.  Such  training  is 
the  key  which  unlocks  the  prison  door  and  sets  the  Indian  free  from 
the  trammels  of  his  own  past  and  the  white  man's  prejudice.  Work 
makes  the  world  akin,  and  the  Indian  can  and  he  is  willing  to  work,  and 
eager  to  learn,  as  eager  at  least  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to  be,  since  he 
does  not  fully  understand  the  benefits  of  knowledge.  As  has  been  re- 
marked, the  heredity  of  the  Indian  man  inclines  him  to  the  trades,  and 
he  has  shown  considerable  adaptiveness  where  opportunity  for  such 
work  has  been  given  him.  In  any  vocation,  however,  which  the  pres- 
ent generation  may  undertake,  allowance  should  always  be  made  for 
the  Indian's  previous  lack  of  training  in  persistent  labor ;  this  lack  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  drawback  from  which  the  Indian  sufi'ers. 

The  one  thing  imperatively  needed  for  the  Indian  is  industrial  educa- 
tion. Educate  him  thus  and  he  becomes  a  friendly  neighbor  and  co- 
worker. Keep  him  in  ignorance  and  isolation  and  he  becomes  danger- 
ous to  his  own  future  and  to  those  about  him. 

The  Commissioner's  report  states  that  the  number  of  Indian  children 
who  are  of  school  age,  exclusive  of  the  five  civilized  tribes,  is  34,662, 
and  this  is  an  underestimate,  as  several  tribes  are  not  reported.  The 
number  of  reservation  schools  is  given  as  73  boarding,  105  day,  and 
2  night  schools.  These  schools  are  maintained  at  a  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  $278,733,  exclusive  of  rations  and  part  of  the  clothing.  Vari- 
ous religious  societies  contribute  $58,725,  and  the  State  of  New  York 
$17,644.  The  industrial  schools  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Forest  Grove,  Oreg., 
and  the  Indian  department  at  Hampton,  Va.,  receive  from  the  Gov^w^- 
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ment  $91,394,  and  religious  societies  donate  to  these  iustitations  $49,882. 
It  is  not  improper  to  state  that  bat  for  the  generous  outside  support 
the  effectiveness  of  these  schools  would  be  seriously  curtailed. 

The  schools  at  present  in  operation  can  accommodate  only  10,202  chil- 
dren, leaving  a  school  population  of  24,460  without  any  possible  means 
of  education  or  instruction  in  the  ways  of  civilized  life. 

Where  is  the  block  in  the  way  of  educating  the^e  children  f  It  is  in 
Congress,  which  should  appropriate  the  money.  It  is  but  just  to  say 
that  there  are  men  in  Congress  who  appreciate  the  need  of  education  for 
the  Indian,  who  desire  to  have  the  money  appropriated ;  but  they  are  sur- 
rounded by  such  a  dead  weight  of  indifference  and  ignorance  that  they 
can  make  little  headway.  This  year  the  appropriations  are  inadequate, 
considering  the  needs  and  just  demands.  Treaty  obligations,  the  ap- 
peal of  the  Indians  through  their  agents,  the  urgent  request  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the  plain  setting  forth  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  failed  to  move  the  congressmen  from  their  short-di^hted 
policy  and  false  notions  of  economy. 

It  is  cause  for  congratulation  that  the  present  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior is  seriously  and  practically  in  earnest  to  secure  education  for  the 
Indian.    He  says  in  his  report : 

At  least  one-half  of  all  the  Indian  children  of  school  age  should  be  put  in  manual 
labor  schools.  *  *  *  A  large  number  can  be  provided  for  in  the  several  manual 
schools  of  the  different  States.  The  capacity  of  the  labor  schools  already  established 
can  be  increased  so  as  to  accommodate  a  large  number.  A  number  of  United  States 
military  ]>osts,  no  longer  needed  for  military  purposes,  can  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
Indian  schools,  the  Government  thereby  saving  the  coHt  of  erection  of  building^s,  Ac. 
With  liberal  appropriations  it  is  quite  posnible  to  provide  for  the  education  of  10,000 
Indian  youths  in  manual  schools  during  the  fiscal  year  1884,  and  at  least  twice  that 
number  during  the  fiscal  year  1885.     ♦     •     • 

10,000  children  in  the  fiscal  year  1884,  at  |250  each $2,500,000 

20,000  children  in  the  fiscal  year  1885,  at  $200  each 4,000,000 

25,000  children  in  the  fiscal  year  1886,  at  $200  each 5,000,000 

30,000  children  in  the  fiscal  year  1887,  at  $200  each 6, 000, 000 

25,000  children  in  the  fiscal  year  1888,  at  $200  each 5, 000, 000 

*  *  *  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1888  there  will  have  been  discharged  20,000 
children  who  will  be  able  to  care  for  and  support  themselves,  and  the  total  expense  of 
the  education  of  this  number  with  thdse  remaining  in  school  will  not  exceed  $22,500,000, 
or  about  two-thirds  the  amount  of  money  expended  for  the  suppression  of  Indian  hos- 
tilities during  the  years  1864  and  1865.  Since  1872,  a  period  of  only  ten  years,  the 
cost  of  Indian  hostilities  and  military  protection  against  the  Indian  is  estimated  by 
the  military  anthoriticH  at  $223,891,264.50,  or  tin  annual  expense  of  $22,389,126.45. 
To  this  must  be  addod  the  yearly  appropriation  for  subsistence,  which  averages  about 
$5,000,000  a  year.  *  *  *  It  is  useless  to  attempt  the  civilization  of  the  Indian 
through  the  agency  of  schools,  unless  a  large  number  of  children,  certainly  not  less 
than  one-half  the  total  number,  can  have  the  benefit  of  such  schools,  and  even  then 
it  is  not  wise  to  depend  wholly  on  that  agency.  *  *"  *  It  is  believed  that  with  an 
annual  cxpenditnre  of  between  $5,000,000  and  $6,000,000  during  the  next  fifteen  years 
for  educational  purposes  of  the  character  herein  indicated,  the  danger  of  Indian  out- 
breaks may  be  avoided  and  the  jjreat  mass  of  Indian  youths  at  least  made  self  sup- 
porting. 
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Sach  prudent  advice  falls  short  of  practice  for  the  lack  of  money,  and 
the  money  is  withheld  becanse  the  people  who  elect  the  congressmen 
are  indifferent  and  ignorant  concerning  the  Indian  and  his  needs.  It 
is  most  fitting  that  at  last  this  national  interest  and  question  has  found 
its  way  before  the  educators  of  our  country,  for  they  have  the  power  to 
spread  knowledge  and  hasten  the  day  of  right  doing  toward  the  Indian 
race. 

SCHOOL  SUPERVISION. 

Mr.  Smart  moved  that  there  be  a  recess  of  five  minutes ;  which  was 
then  taken. 

After  this  recess  the  president  called  for  speakers  on  the  subject  of 
sui)ervision  in  accordance  with  the  following  published  programme : 

SCHOOL  supervision:   SPECIFIC  AIMS;   METHODS  EMPLOYED. 

It  is  desired  that  each  superintendent  shaU  present  a  definite,  brief  statement  as  to 
what  is  made  the  leading  aim  in  his  supervision,  with  a  very  concise  description  of 
the  most  successful  methods  employed,  the  kind  of  supervision  to  be  designated  as 
State  or  general,  city  or  graded  schools,  country  or  ungraded  schools. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  such  unity  in  points  considered  as  will  allow  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  statements  into  topics,  it  is  suggested  that  attention  be  given  to  the 
following: 

(a)  Mode  of  licensing  teachers ;  (6)  plan  for  determining  the  character  of  teachers' 
work ;  (c)  number  of  departments  in  the  schools ;  (d)  how  and  by  whom  the  fitness 
of  pupils  for  promotion  is  determined ;  (e)  frequency  of  promotions  from  grade  to 
grade  or  school  to  school ;  (/)  the  chief  means  used  for  securing  school  attendance ; 
{g)  the  x)ractical  results  of  compulsory  education ;  (h)  chief  obstacles  to  successful 
results  in  the  schools. 

Mr,  C.  G.  Edwards,  of  Baltimore,  spoke  as  follows  in  reference  to  the 
question 

HOW  AND  BY  WHOM   THE   FITNESS  OF   PUPILS  FOR  PROMOTION  IS  DETERMINED. 

Mr.  President:  The  subject  of  promotions,  although  apparently 
simple,  is  in  practice  one  of  the  most  perplexing  with  which  teachers 
and  superintendents  have  to  deal.  There  are  various  interests  at  stake, 
all  of  which  must  be  taken  into  account.  The  welfare  of  the  pupil  is 
of  course  the  paramount  interest;  but  the  teacher  of  the  lower  grade 
must  be  considered,  and  the  teacher  of  the  higher  grade  also,  as  well 
as  the  general  good  of  the  school  regarded  as  an  organic  whole.  The 
parent,  too,  will  sometimes  st^p  in  to  complicate  a  question  already  com- 
plicated enough. 

It  would  seem  at  first  sight  that  the  teacher  who  knows  most  about 
the  pupil  is  the  best  qualified  to  determine  his  fitness  for  promotion,  and 
this  is  the  teacher  of  the  lower  grade.  He  (or  shall  I  say  she?)  knows: 
the  other  can  only  guess.  But  in  practice  this  opinion  would  undergo 
some  modification.  It  would  be  found  that  teachers  generally  are  apt 
to  overestimate  the  attainments  of  their  pupils.  With  the  greatest 
honesty  of  purpose,  they  are  apt  to  make  mistakes,  and  the  mistakes 
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are  almost  always  in  the  same  direction.  And  sometimes  even  honesty 
of  purpose  is  wanting.  A  pnpil  is  promoted,  not  because  he  is  com- 
petent, but  because  he  is  troublesome.  It  is  the  easiest  way  of  getting 
rid  of  him.  And  he  may  be  promoted  because  he  has  been  a  long  time 
in  the  grade  and  the  teacher  is  ashamed  to  retiun  him  longer.  Promo- 
tions determined  by  the  teacher  of  the  lower  grade  are  apt  to  be  too 
numerous  or  too  frequent;  and  iujudicious  promotions  are  injurious  to 
the  pupil  and  may  be  ruinous. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  promotions  are  determined  by  the  teacher 
of  the  higher  grade  on  questions  prepared  by  this  teacher,  the  chances 
are  that  some  well  prepared  pupils  will  fail.  It  is  a  curious  fiact,  which 
I  am  unable  to  account  for,  though  it  is  within  the  experience  of  almost 
every  principal  teacher,  that  in  such  an  examination  one  or  two  of  the 
best  pupils  will  fail  and  one  or  two  of  the  worst  will  pass.  This,  how- 
ever, is  only  a  minor  evil.  The  great  objection,  I  might  say  the  fatal 
objection,  is  that  it  leads  to,  produces,  encourages,  and  almost  necessi- 
tates cramming.  The  teacher  below  finds  out  or  shrewdly  guesses  the 
line  of  examination  and  adheres  closely  to  that  line  in  teaching.  Ton 
will  sa}'  the  teacher  is  not  obliged  to  do  so.  Bat  consider  the  circum- 
stances. A  teacher's  ability  and  success  are  gauged  by  the  number  of 
pupils  that  he  can  "pass''  to  the  grade  above.  This  may  not  be  fair;  it 
is  in  many  cases  verj^  unfair;  but  it  is  the  fact;  and  as  the  teacher  who 
studies  the  coming  examination  most  closely,  guesses  it  most  accurately, 
and  sticks  to  it  most  closely  is  sure  to  "pass"  the  greatest  number  of 
pupils,  the  temptation  to  "emm"  is  almost  irresistible;  and  the  more 
there  is  of  cram  the  less  there  is  of  useful  learning. 

It  thus  appears  that  neither  the  teacher  of  the  lower  grade  nor  the 
teacher  of  the  higher  can  be  safely  intrusted  with  the  exclusive  prerog- 
ative of  determining  what  pupils  shall  be  promoted.  The  objection 
against  the  teacher  of  the  higher  grade  applies  with  equal  or  even  greater 
force  against  the  superintendent.  But  it  seems  to  me  to  be  x>08sible 
to  combine  all  three  in  such  a  way  as  to  yield  better  results  than  can 
be  had  from  any  one  separately. 

The  best  proof  of  a  pupil's  having  mastered  one  step  in  a  series  is  his 
ability  to  take  the  next  step.  Indeed  this  is  often  the  only  genuine  test. 
It  is  quite  possible  to  teach  one  part  of  a  subject  in  such  a  way  as  to 
unfit  the  pui)il  from  pursuing  it  further.  It  is  also  i)ossible  to  teach  it 
in  such  a  way  as  to  yield  no  visible  results  on  examination  and  yet  to 
leave  the  pupil's  mind  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  continuing  the 
study  and  prosecuting  it  successfully.  It  is  this  obligation,  real  or  sup- 
posed, on  the  part  of  the  lower  teachers  to  produce  some  visible  result, 
capable  of  being  expressed  in  figures,  that  generates  and  perpetuates 
cram  and  is  rai)idly  driving  teaching  from  the  field. 

I  would  suggest,  then,  for  the  best  interests  of  the  pupil,  and  for  thp 
advancement  of  education  and  the  destruction  of  cram  and  the  encour- 
agement of  sound  teaching,  that  promotions  should  be  determined  by 
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the  teacher  of  the  lower  grade.  I  am  aware  that  this  privilege  may 
be  abused,  and  therefore  some  check  must  be  provided.  If  the  pupil 
promoted  is  unable  to  prosecut'C  the  studies  of  the  new  grade  and  if 
this  inability  is  due  to  deficient  preparation  in  the  grade  below,  he  must 
be  remanded  to  that  grade.  But  as  such  a  course  is  surrounded  with 
difficulties,  it  should  not  be  taken  except  after  mature  deliberation.  The 
two  teachers  should  consult  together  on  the  matter,  and  if  they  cannot 
agree  the  advice  of  the  princij^l  or  superintendent  should  be  asked. 
In  this  way  we  obtain  the  advantage  of  the  collective  wisdom  of  the 
three  persons  best  qualified  to  make  a  decision. 

The  great  advantage  of  such  a  scheme  as  this  is  that  it  is  a  direct  and 
powerful  stimulus  to  the  teacher,  urging  him  to  the  best  that  is  in  him. 
For  he  will  speedily  discover  that  pupils  who  have  learned  the  right 
use  of  their  faculties  can  sustain  themsielves  in  the  new  grade,  while 
those  who  have  been  only  crammed  are  likely  to  fail.  Self  interest 
then  works  on  the  side  of  good  teaching,  and  not,  as  at  present,  on  the 
side  of  cramming.  Some  persons  are  afraid  that,  when  the  spur  of 
examinations  for  promotion  is  removed,  teachers  may  become  careless. 
But  the  fear  of  having  a  pupil  sent  back  is  the  strongest  kind  of  stim- 
ulus, and  it  stimulates  to  good  work  and  not  to  mere  show.  It  i^  not 
necessary  and  would  not  be  proper  to  give  up  the  examinations.  They 
would  still  be  useful;  but  they  would  be  shorn  of  their  power  to  harass 
both  teachers  and  pupils. 

I  can  think,  Mr.  President,  of  no  simpler  or  surer  method  of  relieving 
teachers  and  pupils  from  the  ill  effects  of  our  high  pressure  system  than 
the  plan  I  have  suggested  of  giving  to  the  teachers  of  the  lower  grade 
the  i)ower  of  making  promotions  at  discretion,  with  the  proviso  that 
pupils  may  be  returned  if,  after  due  trial,  they  are  found  unfit  for  the 
studies  of  the  new  grade. 

Mr.  Sanford  criticised  the  marking  system,  and  believed  that  chil- 
dren should  be  examined  from  text  books  which  they  had  not  studied. 
Examinations  are  held  periodically  in  Middletown,  and  the  records  are 
examined  by  the  superintendent  before  promotion.  It  is  not  best  to 
consign  the  matter  of  promotion  to  the  teacher  of  the  lower  grade  ;  this 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent  or  competent  x)rincipals. 

General  Eaton  said  that  the  method  of  the  examination  has  much  to 
do  with  the  place  of  the  examination.  The  English  have  by  their  use 
of  examinations  made  them  an  instrumentality  of  cramming;  so  much 
so  that  the  very  distinguished  German  school  officer.  Dr.  Wiese,  was 
startled  to  find  the  extent  to  which  they  had  been  pushed,  and  the  result. 
The  Germans  employ  examinations,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote 
healthy  growth.  Great  care  must  be  used  in  conducting  these  tests. 
Teachers  are  too  apt  to  mark  x>upils  zero  if  a  slight  mistake  is  made. 

Mr.  Smart  said  that  for  six  or  seven  years  he  had  been  a  member 
of  a  board  that  has  examined  120,000  teachers,  40,000  being  rejected. 
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The  same  p^per  bad  been  sent  as  a  test  to  the  ninety-two  examiners 
composing  the  board  in  Indiana,  and  the  valuation  of  the  answers  given 
had  varied  greatly.  With  a  large  number  of  examiners  changing  ofSce 
frequently,  it  is  impossible  to  secure  uniformity.  This  subject  needs 
careful  study. 

Mr.  Tappan  stated  that  the  method  he  had  adopted  in  examining 
teachers,  and  that  was  found  to  work  well,  was  to  mark  those  reaching 
a  certain  percentage  as  passing  and  Those  below  a  certain  other  per- 
centage as  failing,  while  all  between  were  to  be  reexamined. 

Dr.  Patton  said  that  he  found  that  many  persons  have  a  standard 
for  colored  students  and  colored  teachers  entirely  different  from  the 
standard  for  white  ntudents  and  white  teachers.  Teachers  sometimes 
mark  colored  pupils  too  high.  •  This  gives  the  pupils  false  ideas  of  their 
own  attainments  and  of  perfect  recitations.  There  are  several  southern 
institutions  whose  college  course  is  parallel  with  a  normal  course,  save 
in  a  single  j^ear.  These  facts  should  be  brought  before  the  public,  and 
especially  the  educational  public,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  a  i)op- 
ular  sentiment  that  would  rectify  these  great  evils. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATIOX. 

The  president  called  upon  Hon.  Joseph  White,  ex-secretary  of  the 
State  board  of  education  of  Massachusetts,  to  speak  upon  the  practical 
results  of  compulsor}^  education. 

Mr.  White  stated  that  practically  he  was  pretty  familiar  with  the 
question;  that  he  had  long  ago  reached  the  conclusion  that  a  good  deal 
of  money  was  lost  to  the  State  and  much  trouble  caused  by  reason  of 
the  irregular  attendance  and  the  non-attendance  of  large  .numbers  of 
pupils.  No  school  system  can  be  successful  which  does  not  secure  the 
regular  attendance  of  a  preponderating  majority  of  the  children. 

A  law  was  passed  in  Massachusetts  requiring  the  attendance  of  all 
children  of  school  age  for  at  least  twelve  weeks  in  the  year.  Afterwards 
a  law  was  passed  compelling  guardians  to  send  their  children  to  school 
for  twenty  weeks  in  the  year,  each  ten  weeks  to  be  continuous.  Most  of 
the  schools  are  taught  forty  weeks  in  the  year.  In  the  country  the  aim 
has  been  to  secure  schools  of  thirty -six  weeks  in  the  year,  divided  into 
three  terms;  that  is  as  good  an  arrangement  as  can  be  made  in  the 
rural  towns.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  regular  attendance  occurs 
with  reference  to  manufacturing  establishments.  In  one  town  an  ar- 
rangement was  made  with  the  manufacturing  agents  by  which  they 
took  a  number  of  pupils  at  one  time  and  then  took  another  class,  and 
this  plan  worked  very  well.  Mr.  Marble  is  here,  who  devised  one  of 
the  best  systems  for  his  own  city,  Worcester,  and  he  can  speak  with 
accuracy  on  these  i)oint8. 

The  result  of  this  compulsory  law  is  that  the  attention  of  the  people 
of  the  Commonwealth  is  turned  to  the  business  of  educating  their  chil- 
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dreu,  aud  they  are  made  to  feel  the  responsibility  of  it.  This  law  applies 
to  children  between  eight  and  fifteen,  and  is  substantially  carried  out 
throughout  the  State. 

Mr.  Marble  said  that  when  the  law  was  changed  copies  were  piinted 
and  sent  to  the  various  manufacturing  establishments.  The  require- 
ment is  that  all  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  shall 
attend  school  twenty  weeks,  and  that  the  employers  of  children  shall 
never  engage  a  child  under  ten  years  of  age;  also,  that  an  employer 
shall  have  in  his  possession  a  certificate  for  every  child  employed  stat- 
ing the  amount  of  school  attendance  the  preceding  year,  if  the  child  is 
under  fourteen,  or  that  the  child  is  fourteen  or  more  j'cars  of  age.  In 
the  larger  cities  truant  oflftcers  are.  employed ;  they  look  up  children 
who  are  absent  from  school,  and  also  examine  the  various  manufactories 
periodically  to  see  if  children  are  emi)loyed  contrary  to  law.  The  bare 
fact  of  the  emi)loyment  of  children  under  16  years  of  age  without  a  cer- 
tificate of  the  school  committee  is  prima  facie  evidence,  and  the  employer 
can  be  fined  $20  to  $50  and  costs  for  each  case.  A  fine  of  $50  may  also 
be  imposed  on  the  i^arent. 

Mr.  Sanford  asked  what  was  done  with  the  street  hoodlums. 

Mr.  Marble  replied  that  children  who  are  found  wandering  about 
the  streets  and  public  places  and  growing  ui)  in  ignorance  are  regarded 
as  vagrants;  they  are  found  by  the  truant  officers  and  taken  to  school. 
If  the  scholar  should  not  attend  school  regularly,  after  two  or  three 
days  he  is  admonished  in  a  solemn  and  impressive  tone  of  voice;  some- 
times this  has  to  be  repeati^d.  At  length,  after  a  period  which  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  school  authorities,  the  boy  is  arrested  for  truancy 
and  is  sent  to  the  truant  school  for  a  term  of  six  months  to  two  years. 
This  truant  school  is  a  wing  of  the  almshouse.  In  the  city  of  Worces- 
ter, with  a  population  of  67,000,  there  are  8  boys  at  present  in  the  truant 
school.  Very  few  of  those  inclined  to  truancy  need  to  be  sentenced  to 
the  truant  school. 

Mr.  Harrington  inquired  whether  the  boys  in  this  school  come  in 
contact  with  the  people  in  the  almshouse. 

Mr.  Marble  replied,  "I^ot  at  all." 

Mr.  i^EWELL  asked  how  much  truth  there  is  in  Governor  Butler's 
statement  of  the  illiteracy  in  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  White  replied  that  it  is  not  becoming  to  Briticise  the  "supreme 
executive"  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  amount  of  illiteracy  had  been 
found  years  ago  to  be  .057,  and  according  to  some  recent  statement  it 
is  less  than  .060  now,  just  about  enough  to  cover  those  who  are  utterly 
incapable  of  learning — idiots,  &c, 

Mr.  Smart  said  that,  of  course,  a  large  proportion  of  the  illiterates 
are  foreigners  who  came  to  this  country  too  late  in  life  to  derive  benefit 
fiom  the  schools. 

General  Baton  expressed  a  desire  to  hear  from  Mr.  Marble  in  refer- 
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ence  to  Canadian  immigration  to  Worcester  and  its  eflfect  on  tbe 
schools. 

Mr.  Marble  replied  that  there  are  4,000  French  Canadian  residents 
in  Worcester,  a  certain  proportion  of  whom  are  permanent  residents  and 
good  citizens,  and  certain  others  who  come  to  the  city  for  the  summer 
and  work  in  brickyards  and  similar  ])laces  and  as  soon  as  they  earn  a 
few  hundred  dollars  return  to  Canada.  The  French  Catholic  priest  has 
done  a  great  deal  towards  nationalizing  these  people.  He  has  invited 
the  superintendent  of  schools  to  \isit  the  schools  conducted  for  them, 
at  any  hour  of  the  day.  In  all  the  ])arochial  schools  of  the  city  there 
are  1,500  pupils,  and  tliese  pupils  receive  certificates  from  the  school 
committee  on  the  same  plan  as  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools. 

CHIEF   OBSTACLES  TO  SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS   IX   THE   SCHOOLS. 

In  reference  to  this  subject,  Mr.  Neweli^  said : 

In  speaking  of  successful  results  from  our  public  school  system,  there 
are  really  two  questions  involved :  we  may  consider  results  in  quantity 
or  results  iu  quality.    We  may  inquire,  in  the  first  place,  what  are  the 
obstacles  which  have  prevented  the  universal  spread  of  education 
throughout  the  country  by  means  of  public  schools  ?    Why  is  the  num- 
ber of  children  who  are  not  in  our  public  schools  so  large  f    In  the  next 
place,  we  may  inquire  as  to  results  in  quality.    Are  the  pupils  of  the 
public  schools  as  well  educated  as  they  ought  to  be  f    If  not,  what  are 
the  obstacles  that  prevent  the  schools  from  doing  better  work  f   Among 
the  obstacles  which  impede  the  more  general  diffusion  of  education  by 
means  of  our  public  schools,  I  mention,  in  the  first  place,  the  indiffer- 
ence of  parents.    The  remedy  in  this  case  would  seem  to  be  what  is 
termed  "compulsory  education,''  and  it  is  the  remedy  which  many  edu- 
cational doctors  would  prescribe;  but  for  my  part  I  am  not  able  to  see 
this  matter  exactly  in  the  same  light  as  the  "  doctors.''    I  have  no  con- 
fidence in  law  unsupported  by  public  opinion,     I  have  great  doubts  of 
the  efficacy  of  law  to  make  people  religious,  or  temperate,  or  learned. 
There   are  cases  where  the  state  must  intervene  for  the  protection  of 
children  against  their  parents ;  but  these  are  exceptions.    As  a  rule, 
we  must  assume  that  parents  do  not  wish  to  injure  their  children.     I 
would  employ  the  missionary  before  calling  in  the  constable  to  school. 

Another  obstacle  to  the  universal  spread  of  public  schools  is  the  dis- 
affection of  a  considerable  minority  of  our  population  to  the  whole 
scheme  of  secular  education.  These  persons  tliink  that  a  school  system 
which  is  exclusively  secular  is  dangerous,  and  that  there  must  be  a  cer- 
tain admixture  of  religious  instruction  lu  order  to  make  reading  and 
writing  safe  acquisitions  for  the  niassos  of  tlie  people.  It  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  dwell  on  this  point.  If  the  church  will  educate  the  chil- 
dren, let  the  church  educate  them.  The  catechism  will  certainly  do  no 
harm.  If,  however,  the  church  does  not  educate  the  children,  then  it  is 
the  business  ot*  the  state  to  step  in  and  do  the  work. 
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It  is  said  that  nothing  sacceeds  like  success ;  bat  the  greatest  obstacle, 
in  my  opinion,  in  the  way  of  the  universal  spread  of  elementary  educa- 
tion is  the  amount  of  success  which  the  public  schools  have  already  had. 
The  apparent  paradox  can  be  easily  explained.  That  which  is  common 
is  apt  to  be  neglected.  Fifty  years  ago,  to  be  able  to  read  and  write 
well  was  a  distinction  to  mark  a  man  in  his  community ;  he  was  so 
much  more  able  as  a  workman  and  so  much  better  as  a  citizen  that  all 
men  took  knowledge  of  him  that  he  had  been  to  school.  But  education 
is  a  great  leveller ;  and  it  has  levelled  not  only  by  filling  up  the  valleys 
but  by  cutting  down  the  hill-tops.  We  have  more  readers  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world  and  fewer  thinkers  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  readers.  As  long  as  it  was  evident  that  it  was  a  great  advan- 
tage to  be  something  of  a  scholar,  parents  were  anxious  to  send  their 
children  to  school  and  to  college,  but  education  has  now  ceased  to  be  a 
distinction  and  many  wealthy  parents  are  unwilling  to  send  their  sons 
to  college,  as  many  poor  parents  are  indifferent  about  sending  their 
children  to  the  common  school. 

In  the  next  place  I  will  say  that  our  public  school  system  has  not 
that  elasticity-  and  that  adaptability,  that  power  to  meet  emergencies, 
which  will  produce  rapid  and  permanent  results.  Go  back  for  half  a 
century  and  you  will  find  that  pur  schools  were  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplementing  existing  deficiencies.  A  large  number  of  people 
who  were  living  in  comfortable  circumstances  sent  their  children  to 
private  schools,  but  there  was  a  great  mass  who  got  no  schooling  at  all. 
The  new  public  schools  took  in  these  neglected  masses  and  gave  them 
an  elementary  education.  At  first  the  course  of  instruction  \f as  very 
elementary  indeed,  but  by  degrees  the  standard  was  raised ;  the  public 
school  tried  to  be  as  good  as  the  private  school ;  it  succeeded ;  then  it 
tried  to  be  better  than  the  private  schools ;  it  succeeded ;  but  the  very 
success  tended  to  remove  it  further  from  the  very  class  of  children  for 
whose  benefit  it  was  originally  established.  Theoretically,  the  public 
school  is  for  all;  practically,  it  is  conducted  with  less  regard  to  the  very 
lowest  stratum  of  society  than  is  desirable. 

Our  public  schools  are  now  the  best  schools  to  be  found,  but  they  are 
surrounded  by  a  set  of  rigid  rules,  customs,  and  traditions  which  have 
a  tendency  to  keep  out  the  very  children  that  these  schools  were  estab- 
lished to  educate.  Take  one  of  our  ordinary  rules,  that  the  child  wha 
has  been  absent  from  school  two  days  in  any  week  or  four  days  in  any 
month  shall  be  suspended — that  is  to  say,  be  driven  out  of  schoof. 
Because  for  some  reason  or  other  he  has  not  been  able  to  take  the  full 
advantage  of  the  school,  our  rule  says  he  is  to  have  no  advantage  at  all. 
Surelj^  the  proper  function  of  the  school  is  to  gather  the  childreSTin 
rather  than  to  drive  them  out.  I  say,  then,  in  a  general  way,  that  our 
school  systems  need  to  have  a  little  more  adaptability  to  the  conditions 
in  which  we  are  now  placed.  Much  injury  results  from  the  dissociation 
of  education  and  labor  under  our  present  system,  two  thiu^a  '^VsxO^i. 
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God  has  joined  together  aud  which  niaii  oaght  not  to  put  asander.  I 
believe  that  a  child  needs  to  learn  to  drive  a  nail  just  as  much  as  he 
needs  to  learn  to  read  a  newspaper.  In  some  wa^*  this  deficiency  must 
be  remedied,  if  elementary  education  is  to  be  made  universal. 

In  the  second  place,  looking  to  the  quality  of  the  education  given  in 
our  public  schools,  the  great  obstacle  to  perfect  success  is  the  lack  of 
trained  teachers.  Not  one  in  ten  of  the  teachers  of  the  United  States 
has  received  any  special  education  or  training  to  fit  him  for  his  busi- 
ness. Those  who  are  long  enough  at  work  learn  something ;  some  of 
them  learn  verv  little. 

And  then  there  is  another  lack,  the  want  of  skilled  supervisors  who 
might,  to  a  certain  extent,  make  up  for  the  lack  of  trained  teachers. 
Here  and  there  wo  have  a  competent  and  well  trained  superintendent^ 
but  often  that  trained  and  competent  superintendent  is  neutralized  by 
his  committee,  and,  instead  of  being  able  to  do  what  he  knows  is  right 
and  good  and  useful,  he  has  to  spend  his  days  and  nights  in  trying  to 
do  just  as  little  harm  as  possibh?.  The  very  selection  of  our  school 
books  is  often  left  to  men  barely  capable  of  reading  one  of  them  from 
beginning  to  end.  If  any  good  results  in  the  near  future  are  to  be 
achieved  in  connection  with  our  public  school  work,  it  must  be  by  leav- 
ing the  practical  management  of  our  schools  to  men  who  are  experts  in 
their  profession.  It  is  as  ticklish  work  as  ballooning,  and  requires  just 
as  muph  nerve  as  to  attack  a  battery. 

I  will  mention  only  another  obstacle ;  it  is,  perhaps,  not  so  much  of 
an  impediment  after  all,  for  it  sometimes  does  as  much  good  as  harm. 
I  refer  t^  what  I  may  call  the  destructive  criticism  that  meets  us  in  our 
newspapers  and  in  some  of  our  periodicals  and  other  publications.  Ko 
school  man  objects  to  criticism;  he  welcomes  it.  No  school  man  objects 
very  strongly  even  to  unfair  criticism ;  provided  that  the  facts  are  accu- 
rately stated,  we  can  make  allowance  for  the  wrong  deductions.  I  refer  to 
the  kind  of  criticism  which  says  "  this  is  all  wrong"  and  never  gives  3'ou  a 
hint  as  to  how  to  make  it  right — the  criticism  of  Gail  Hamilton,  for  ex- 
ample, the  criticism  of  Eichard  Grant  White,  and  of  General  Butler. 
Your  high  schools,  they  tell  you,  are  all  wrong;  but  nobody  has  ever 
proposed  to  do  away  with  the  high  school.  You  are  cramming  the 
children  with  useless  technical  knowledge,  they  say;  but  they  do  not 
tell  you  how  to  avoid  the  cramming.  This  is  the  work  which  is  good 
for  pulling  down  and  not  for  building  up.  I  can  say  as  hard  things 
about  our  public  school  system  as,  I  think,  any  man  here,  but  then  I 
hope  I  have  something  to  suggest  in  place  of  what  I  have  criticised. 

Having  dwelt  so  largely  on  the  obstacles  which  our  public  school  sys- 
tem has  to  contend  against,  I  may  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I  do  not  con- 
sider them,  on  the  whole,  to  be  very  formidable.  They  will  not  stop 
the  car  of  progress,  and  they  can  hardly  retard  it  very  much.  Notwith- 
standing the  indifference  of  parents,  the  opposition  of  the  church,  the 
rigidity  and  inelasticity  of  our  system,  notwithstanding  our  lack  of 
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trained  teachers  and  competent  sapervisors,  the  public  schools  are 
making  progress  and  will  continue  to  make  progress.  I  have  an  abid- 
ing faith  in  their  ultimate  and  permanent  success. 

Mr.  PiOKETT  enforced  the  necessity  of  the  proper  inspection  of 
schools,  and  Mr.  White  spoke  of  the  excellent  results  accomplished 
by  women  as  members  of  school  committees  in  Massachusetts. 

OONOLTJSION. 

I 

•    Mr.  Jones  introduced  the  folio  wing,  which  was  unanimously  passed: 

Be9olvedf  That  the  prees  of  Washington  be  tendered  the  thanks  of  the  department 
for  the  full  reports  given  to  the  pnblio. 

General  Eaton  called  attention  to  the  Holland  Exhibition^  and  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  American  education  would  be  well  represented. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Marble,  the  department  then  acyoumed  to 
meet  with  the  National  Educational  Association  at  Saratoga  on  the  9lh 
of  July. 
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LETTER. 


Depabtment  of  tiie  Intebiob, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington^  D.  C,  October  6, 1883. 

Sir:  The  leading  courts  of  the  various  States  render  many  opinions 
in  which  general  principles  of  law  intimately  altecting  school  officers 
and  educational  interests  are  discussed  and  determined. 

A  knowledge  of  the  points  decided  in  these  opinions  must  tend  to  ex- 
pedite school  business  and  diminish  future  controversies.  For  this 
reason  and  in  response  to  a  popular  demand  for  such  information,  I  as- 
signed to  Lyndon  A.  Smith,  esq.,  an  employ^  of  this  office  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  city  bar,  the  collection  and  compilation  of  recent  decisions 
and  discussions  most  pertinent  to  school  affairs. 

The  cases  cited  have  been  decided  since  the  beginning  of  my  present 
term  of  office.  The  principal  questions  of  school  law  have  been  before 
the  courts  during  this  time,  and  their  determination  is  usually  stated  as 
briefly  as  possible  in  the  compilation.  Quotations  from  earlier  cases, 
from  text  books,  and  from  State  statutes  are  given  in  foot  notes  where  a 
peculiarly  important  point  has  seemed  to  need  further  explanation.  De- 
cisions concerning  school  lands,  rules  of  evidence,  and  court  practice 
have  not  been  included. 

This  document  is  of  value  chiefly  as  supplementing  State  school  laws, 
which  are  generally  distributed  by  the  States  to  school  officers  and  con- 
tain the  ordinary  rules  for  official  action  ;  but  statutory  provisions  are 
excellently  illustrated,  explained,  and  interpreted  bj  judicial  decisions 
and  opinions.  The  table  of  cases  is  arranged  so  that  a  list  of  those  which 
have  been  decided  in  any  State  can  be  easily  distinguished. 

I  hereby  recommend  the  publication  of  this  compilation  as  a  circular 
of  information. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON, 

Commissioner. 
The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Publication  approved. 

H.  M.  TELLER, 

Secretary, 
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Fomlick,  Dallas  v , 

Freeport  School  District  (Board  of  Education 

of),  Bartlett  v, 
Freuiout  (District  Township  of),  Templin  A. 

Sou  V. 

Friuk,  Allen  v 

Fry,  Hodgkin  v - 

Fuess,  School  District  of  City  of  Erie  v 

Fuller,  Long  v 

Furuiture  Company  v,  Harvey 

Gage,  School  District  4  of  Marathon  v 

Gallagher,  People  ex  rel.  King  v 

Garrett,  Overton  v 

Garvey,  Trustees  of  Common  Schools  v 

Geddes  r.  Thoiuasto wn 

Gehliug  V,  School  District  56  of  Richardson 

County. 
Genesee  Township  v,  McDonald 

ltd 


67  Mo.,  301 

41  Iowa,  689 

6-4  Me.,  330 

66  Mo.,  286:  27  Am.  Rep.,  343. 
7  Nov., 342;  8  Am.  Rep.,  713. 

71  111.,  651 

11  Nebr.,283 

40N.  J.L.,266 


36  Conn.,  280 

13  Abb.  Pr.  N.  8.  (N.  Y.),  159 

102  111.,  489 

43  Vt.,3e3 

60  Mo.,  23 

98  Pa.  St.,  600 

2  McCrary  (U.  8.  Cir.  Ct.), 
**'08 

49  Mi'ch.*,  551 

13Nebr.,  52 

29  Mich.,  19 

30  Mich.,  249 

38  Mich.,  405 

52  Iowa,  111 

2111.  App.,458 

58  N.  H.,  306;  42  Am.  Rep.. 
589. 

46  Vt.,  452 J 

26  Ohio  St.,  210 A 

6Nebr.,5:» 

51  N.  H.,376 

55  N.  H.,  311 

76  Pa.St.,  376 ,. 

4^  Vt.,444;  21  Am.  Rep.,  133. 

56N.H.,435 

30  Ohio  St.,  37 

75  N.  Y.  App.,  303 

62  Ga.,  324 \ 

35  Iowa,  568 J 

4iCal.,  36;   17  Am.  Rep.,  < 
405.  J 

76  111.,  189 

57  Tex.,  225. 

40How.  Pr.  (N.Y.),  249... 
59I1L,  364 


36  Iowa,  411 


32  Mich., 96 

33  Ark., 716 

98  Pa.  St.,  600 

68  Pa.  St.,  170 

45  Iowa,  466 


39  Mich.,  480 

11  Abb.N.C.,187..- 
5  Lans.  (N.  Y.),  156 

—  Ky 

46  Mich.,  316 , 

10  Nebr.,  239 


98  Pa.  St.,  444 


45 
68 
46 
55 
61 
34 
58 
34 

68, 8S 

61 

25 

28,  SI 

46 

33 

54 

43 

70 

26,54 

67 

26 

49 

69 

37 


66,70, 

71 

42 

49 

23,27 

31 

44 

74,71 

27.34 

56 

57 

2^^,45^ 

46 

54 

61,68, 

63 

35 

24 

»2 

58 

47 

59 
30 
33 
43 
35 

28,71 

62 

60 

31 

58 

64 

68 
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Title  of  oa8e. 


Qerke  V.  Puroell 

German  Township  School  District  v.  SangstOn 

Qibbs,  State  v 

Gibson  v.  School  District  5  of  Yevay 

Gillis  V.  Space 

Goodell,  Hughes  v 

Gordon  v.  Cornes < 

Graham,  State  ex  reU  Straight  Uniyersity  v.. 
Grant,  State  v 

Greenbanks  V.  Bontwell 

Greenleaf  (Collector),  State  r 

Gre^'uwood  (School  District  1  of),  Todd  v 

Griswold  College,  Trnstees  of,  «.  State 

Grubb,  State  ex  re^  Olivers; 

Hackman,  Township  Board  of  Edacation  v 

Ha;{UD,Townsendv 

Haile  v.  Young 

Haines,  Butler  t> ^-, 

Halbort  v.  School  Districts  of  Watertown 

Halbert  9.  Sparks 

Hall  &  Julius  V.  District  Township  of  Pleasant 

Valley. 
Hamilton  County  (District  5  of),  District  9  v.. 

Hamtramck  Board  v.  Holihan 

Harbiaon,  Murphy  v 

Hardin  brook,     District    Township    of  Bluff 

Hartford,  City  of,  v.  West  Middle  District 

Harvey,  Furniture  Co.  v , 

Harvey,  People  eat  rel.  Daniel witzv , 

Hathaway  v.  New  Baltimore  and  Lake  School 
District. 

Hays,  City  of  CrawfordsviUe  v 

Hazeu  v.  Lerche 

Hazen  v.  Town  Board  of  Akron 

Head  v.  The  University  of  Missouri < 

Hearne,  Dorton  v 

Heck  V.  Essex  School  District 

Henderson,  Collins  v , 

Herri  ngtou  r.  District  Township  of  Listen 

HeM)>er,  District  Township  of,  v.  Independent 
District  of  Burr  Oak. 

Hightower,  Fleishell  &  Kimsey  v 

Hightowerv.  Slayton.... 

Hill  0.  City  of  Boston 

Hodge,  People  ex  rel,  McMillan  v , 

Hodgkin  r.  Fry 

Hodgkins  v,  Rockport 

Holbrook  r.  Faulkner 

Holihan,  Hamtramck  Board  v , 

Holland,  Auditor  v 

Holland  r.  Davies , 

Holmes.  Simmons  v .« 

Howard,  Robinson  v. 

Hndson,  School  Directors  v. 

Hughes r.  Goodell ...... .... 

Hui'ff,SUter < 

Hyde,  People  ex  rel.  Gilmoor  #.. 


25  OhioSt.,229 

74  Pa.  St.,  454 

25  OhioSt.,256 

36  Mich.,  404 

63  Barbour  (N.  Y.),  177. . 
3  Pittsburgh  (Pa.),  264 

47  N.  Y.  App.,  608 

25  La.  Ann.,  440 

74  Mo.,  33 

43  Vt.,207 

34  N.  J.  L.,  441 

40  Mich.,  294 

46  Iowa,  275 

85Ind.,213 


1 


48  Mo.,  243 

35  Iowa,  194 

6  Lea(Tenn.),  501, 

79Ind.,575 

36  Mich.,  421 

9  Bush  (Ky.),  259 

41  Iowa,  494 


9  Nebr.,  331 
46  Micb.,  127. 
29  Ark.,  340  . 
40  Iowa,  130 . 


45  Conn.,  462;  29  Am.  Sep., 
687. 

45  Iowa,  466 

58Cal.,  337 

48  Mich.,  257 


42Ind.,200 ) 

47Mich,626 

48Mich.,  188. 

19  Wall.  (U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.),  526. 

67  Mo.,  301 

49  Mich.,  551 

11  Bush  (Ky.),  74 

47  Iowa,  11 

34  Iowa,  306 


62Ga.,324. 

54  Ga.,  108;  21  Am.  Sep.,  27; 

122  Muss.,  344 

4  Nebr.,  265 

33  Ark.,  716 

105  Mass.,  475 

55N.  H.,311 


46  Mich.,  127,. 

14  Bush  (Ky.),  143 

36  Ark.,  446 

49  Miss.,  134 

87N.  C,  151 

88  111.,  563 

3  Pittsburgh  (Pa.),  264. 

38  N.  J.  L.,  312 

89  N.  Y.  App.,  11 


38,43 

42 

26 

46 

52,53 

56 

25 

60 

70 

26,28, 

34 

35 

43 

37 

64 

43 
45 

49 

55,66 
32 
25 

68 

34 

47,58 
36 
58 

39 

35 
50 
43 

52,67, 

69,71 

51 

58 

24 

45 

43 

25 

51 

31 
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CIRCULABS   OF  INFORMATION   FOR    188S. 


Title  of 


Honaghan  v.  School  Distriot  1  of  Randall 

HoDFoe  County  (Board  of  Commissionen  of), 
Campboli  v, 

Monti  cello  Bank  v.  District  Township  of  Cof- 
fin's Grove. 

Monticello  Seminary  v.  People 

Monticello  (Town  of),  Merrill  v 

Moore  v,  Ind.  District  of  Toledo  City 

Moorebead,  District  Township  of  Corwin  v.... 

Morgan  Connty,  Trustees,  Slc,,  of, «.  Braner... 

Iforley  v.  Power 

Morribon  v.McFarland 

Morrow  v.  Wood 

Morton,  District  Township  of  Taylor  v 

MoulroUj  Directors  of  SubdistrictTof,  v.  Burton. 

MoundviUe,  Probasco  v 

Mt.  Pleasant  v.  Beckwith 

Mt.  Pleusant,  National  Bank  of,  v.  Ind.  Dis- 
trict Marshall. 

Muri>by  v.  Directors  Ii  d.  District  of  Marengo.. 

Murphy  v,  Harbison 

Muscatine  (Board  of  Directors  of)  Clark  v 

Nebraska  City,  Jones  v.. 

Neosho  County  (District  47  of),  Jones  v 

New  Baltimore  and  Lake  School  District, 
Hathaway  v. 

Newton,  Boynton  v 

New  York  City  (Board  of  Education  of),  Don- 
ovan V. 

New  York  City  (Board  of  Education  of).  State 
ex  rel.  Murphy  t7. 

New  York  City  (Commissioners  of  Taxes  of), 
People  ex  rel.  Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart  v. 

New  York  City  (Mayor  of),  Dannat  v 

Nichols,  Clark  v 

Nichols  r.  School  Directors 

North  McGregor  (Independent  School  District 

of),  Cook  V, 
Northumberland,  First  National  Bank  of,  fh 

Rush  School  District. 

Norton  r.  Perry 

Nuckolls  County  (District  9  of),  State  ex  feL 

Phillips  V, 

Oakland  (Board  of  Education  of).  People  ex 
rel,  Beckwith  v, 

Oliver  r.  Carsner 

Opinion  of  justices 

Otken  V.  Lamkin 

Ottawa,  Board  of  Education  of,  v.  Tinnon 

Overton  v.  Garrett 

Oxford,  School  District  2  of,  v.  Dilman 

Padden,  School  District  of  Deunison  v 

Palmer,  Stater 

Parker  r.  School  District 

Parks,  Cairo  and  Fulton  Railroad  Company  v.. 

Pamian  v.  School  Inspectors 

Patten,  St.  Joseph  Board  of  Public  Schools  ». . . 
Peabody  v.  School  Committee  of  Boston 

172 


38  Wis.,  101 I 

71  Ind.,  186 

51  Iowa,  350 

106  111.,  398 

14  Fed.  Rep.,  628 

55  Iowa,  654 

43  Iowa,  466 

71  111.,  546 

5  Lea  (Tenn.),691 

51  Ind., 206 

35  Wis.,  64 ;  17  Am.  Rep.,  741 

37  Iowa,  553 

26  Ohio  St.,  421 

11  W.  Va.,  501 

100  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.,  528 

39  Iowa,  490 

30  Iowa,  429 

29  Ark.,  340 

24  Iowa,  266 

INebr.,  176 

8Kans.,  362 

48  Mich.,  257 

34  Iowa,  510 

44  N.  Y.  Sup.  Ct.,  53 

3Hun(N.Y.).  177 

6Hun(N.  Y.).  109 

6Hun(N.  Y.),88 J 

52N.H.,298 

93  111.,  61;  34  Am.  Rep.,  160 

40  Iowa,  444 

81*  Pa.  St.,  307 

65  Me., 103 

lONebr.,544 , 

55Cal.,331 

39  Tex.,  396 

68Me.,582 

56Mi88.,758 \ 

26Kan8.,i 

5Lan8.  (N.Y.),  156 

22  Ohio  St.,  194 

89  Pa.  St.,  395 

39N.J.L.,250 

5  Lea  (Tonu.),  525 

49  Mich.,  63 

62  Mo.,  444 

115  Mass.,  383 


31.67, 

68 

49 

46 

37 

29 

55 

44 

42 

72 

55 

65,78 

59 

55 

36 

32 

29 

77 
35 
62,64 

71 
67 
43 

54 
57 

47 

38 

31,54, 

57 

32 

46 

68 

29 

43,44 
31 


65 

35 

21,24 

«i,41, 

61 

62,64 

60 

66 

50,53 
31 

71,76 
35 

2^ 
25 
50 
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Title  of  case. 


Peachy  v.  Redmond 

Peck  V,  Smith 

Peeru  r.  B4)ard  of  Edacation,  District  3,  Madi- 
son County. 

Penn,  Brody  r 

PcDDington  r.  Coe 

People  V.  Board  of  Education 

People,  Monticello  Seminary  v 

People  r.  Sisson 

People,  Trumbo  v 

People,  Trustees  of  Schools  of  Lake  View  v 

People,  Wells  v 

People  ex  rel.  Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart  v. 

Commissioners  of  Taxes  of  New  York  City. 

People  ex  rel.  Beckwith  v.  Board  of  Education 

of  Oakland. 
People  ex  rel,  Bellmer  v.  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

People  ex  rel.  Brewer,  Rogers  v 

Peo]de  ex  rel.  C.&>  St.  L.  Railway  Company  v. 

Dupuyt. 
People  ex  rel.  C.  A  St.  L.  Railroad  Company 
V.  Trustees  of  Schools. 

People  ex  rel.  Dauielwitz  v.  Harvey 

People  ex  rel.  Dietz  v.  Easton 

People  ex  rel.  Gilmour  v.  Hyde 

People  ex  rel.  Hunter  v.  Peters 

People  ex  rel.  JobnsoiK  Thacher  v 

People  ex  rel.  King  v.  Gallagher 

People  er  re{.  McMillan  t.  Hodge 

People  ex  rel.  M  i  1  ler.  City  of  Chicago  v 

People  ex  rel.  Murphy  v.  Board  of  Education 
of  New  York  City. 

People  ex  rel,  Schenectady  Astronomical  Ob- 
8er\'atory  r.  Allen. 

People  ex  rel.  T.,  W.  &.  W.  Railway  Company, 
Trustees  of  Schodd  r. 

People  of  Illinois,  Northwestern  University  v.. 

Perkins  r.  Crocker 

Perkins  r.    Directors   Independent   District, 
West  Dcs  Moines. 

Perkins,  School  District  29  of  Bourbon  County  v. 

Perrott  v.  Philadelphia 

Perry,  Norton  v 

Peters,  People  ex  rel.  Hunter  v 

Philadelphia,  Perrottr 

Phillips.  Shankland  v 

Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  Trustees  of,  v.  Exeter 

Pickering  r.  Coleman , 

Pickett  r.  School  District  1  of  Wiota 

Pierce  V.  Beck 

Place  r.  District  Township  of  Colfax 

Pleasant  VuUey  (District  Township  of),  Hall 
&,  Julius  t\ 

Pleasant  Valley  (Ind.  District  of),  Wolf  &>  Son 

V, 

Post,  Rulison  v 

Potter  V.  Board  of  Trustees 

Powell  r.  Board  of  Edncation 

Powell  V.  Board  of  Supervisors,  Saint  Croix 
County. 

Powell,  State  V 

Power,  Morley  r 

Powers,  State  v 


59Cal.,  326.. 
41  Conn.,  442 

72111.,  508... 


32  Mich.,  272 

57  111.,  118 

101  ill.,  308;  40  Am. Rep.,  196. 

IOGIII.,398 

'98111.,  335 

75  111.,  561 

87  111.,  303;  29  Am.  Rep.,  55. 

71  111.,  532 

6Hun(N.  Y.),109 


55Cal.,  331. 
49  Cal.,  684. 


I 


68  111.,  154 
71  m.,  651 

78  111.,  136. 


58  Cal.,  337 

13  Abb.  Pr.  N.  8.  (N.  Y.),  159. 
89  N.  Y.  App.,  11 

4Nebr.,  254 

98111.,  632 

11  Abb.N.  C,  187 

4Nebr.,265 

80  111.,  384 

3Hun(N.  Y.),  177 


42  N.  Y.  App.,  404 
63  HI.,  299 


99  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.,  309 

109  Mass.,  128 

56  Iowa,  476 


21  Kans.,536;30Am.Rep.,447 
83Pa.  St.,  479 

65  Me.,  103 

4  Nebr.,  254 

83  Pa.  St.,  479 

3  Tenn.  Chan.,  556 

58  N.  H.,306;  42 Am.  Rep.,589 

53  N.  H.,  424 

25  Wis.,  561 

61Ga.,413 

66  Iowa,  573 

41  Iowa,  494.. .i 

51  Iowa,  432;  30  Am.  Rep., 
450,  ft. 

79111.,  567 

lOIll.  App.,  343 

97  111.,  375 ;  37  Am.  Rep.,  123. 
46  Wis.,  210 


67  Mo.,  395 

5  Lea  (Tenn.),  691 
38  Ohio  St.,  54 


o  I 

49 
78 
47,58 

48  > 

35 

62,64 

37 

;55 

35 

64,74 

66 

38 

G6 

65 

32 
34 

28 

50 

61 

72 

51 

35 

62 

27 

36,41 

47 

25 

24,34 

36 
27 

49,75 

46 

69 

43,44 

51 

69 

31 

37 

34 

54 

69 

69 

68 


46 


/ 


74 

50 

34,64 

36 


58 
72 

2uai 
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CIRCULARS  OF  INFORMATION  FOR   188S. 


Title  of  eaae. 


Power's  petition - 

Probasco  r.  Moundville 

Prospect  (District  6  of),  Butterfield  v 

Providence,  School  Committee  of,  v.  Kesler  .., 

Pnrcell,  Gerke  v... 

Puterbaugh  r.  Township  Board  of  Education. 
Patnam,  Learock  v , 

Putnam,  Mobile  School  Commissioners  v 

Putnam  v.  Town  of  Irvington 


Randall  (School  District  1  of),  Monaghan  v 

Raleij^h,  Commissioners  v 

Rat  cliff  9.  Paris 

RawsoD  V.  Spencer 

Rawsou  V.  Van  Riper 

Ray,  Wait  r 

Raymond,  Richardsv 

Redmond,  Peachy  « 

Reichard,  Ind.  District  of  Mason  City  v 

Rice,  Bonlon  v 

Rice  V,  McClelland 


Richards  v.  Raymond 

Richardson  County  (District  56  of),  Gehling  v, 

Riker,  Albright  v 

Roach  V,  St.  Louis  School  Board 

Robinson  v.  Howard 

Rockport,  Hodgkins  v 

Rogers  v.  People  ex  rel.  Brewer 

RuTison  t>.  Post 

Rush,  School  District  4  of,  v.  Wing 

Rush    School    District,  First  Nat.    Bank  of 
Northumberland  v, 

Russell  r.  Lyunfiold 

Ryan  r.  School  District  13  of  Dakota  County.. 

St.  Croix  County  (Board  of  Supervisors  of ), 

Powell  V, 
St.  .foseph  Board  of  Public  Schools,  Erwinv. .. 
St.  Joseph  Board  of  Public  Schools  v.  Patten. 

St.  Joseph's  Church  v.  Assensors 

St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  &  Northern  Railway 

Com])any,  State  ex  rel.  Board  of  Education 

of  Moberly  v, 

St.  Louis  School  Board,  Roach  v 

St.  Mary's  College  r.  Crowl 

Saugston*  GermauTownship  School  District  v, 


School  D 
School  D 
School D 
School D 
School  D 
School  D 
School  D 
School  D 
School  D 
School  D 
School  D 
School  D 
School D 

174 


rectors,  Davis  v 

rectors,  Ewing  v 

rectors  r.  Fogleman 

rectors  v,  Hudson 

rectors  r.  Jennings 

rectors,  Johnson  t7 

rectors  v.  Miller 

rectors,  Nichols  v 

strict,  Aikman  v 

strict  V,  Board  of  Education  of  Lamar 

strict  tJ.  Colvin 

strict,  Kane  v 

strict,  Parker  v.... ., 


52  Mo.,  218 

11  W.  Va.,501 

61  Me.,  583 

67  N.  C.,443 

25  Ohio  St.,  289 

53  Mo.,  472 

Ill  Mass.,  499 -^... 

44  Ala.,  506 A 

69  Ind.,  80 


38  Wis.,  101 

88N.  C,  120 

6Nebr.,539 

113  Mass.,  40 

1  N.  Y.  Sup.  Ct.,  :<70 
5  Hun  (N.  Y.),649. . 

92  m.,  612 

59Cal.,  326 

60  Iowa,  98 

lOPhU.  Reports,  569. 

58  Mo.,  116 


1 


5 


92  m.,  612 

lONebr.,239 

22Hun(N.y.).  367 

7  Mo.  App.,  567  ... 

o7  .N  •  O. ,  1*^1  ......  • 

105Maas.,  475 

68111.,  154 

79111.,  567 *.. 

30  Mich.,  351 

81*  Pa.  St.,  307 


116  Mass.,  365 
27  Minn.,  433 


46  Wis.,  210 


2  McCrary  (U.  S.  C.  Ct.),  608. 

62Mo.,444 

12R.L,  19 

74Mo.,  163 


7  Mo.  App.,  567 

lOKans.,  442 

74  Pa.  St.  454... 


9-iIll.,293 

2  111.  App.,  458 

76  III.,  189 , 

88  III.,  563 

10  111.  App.,  645 

67  Mo.,  319 

54  111.,  338 

93  111.,  61 ;  34  Am.  Rep.,  160. 

27Kans.,  129 

73  Mo.,  627 

lOKans.,  283 

52Wis.,502 

6Lea(Tenn.),525 


5| 


31 

36 

27 

32,44 

38,43 

55 

55 

•A41, 

47 
66 

31,67, 

68 

43 

49 

23 

27 

52 

•22,34, 

61 

49 

55 

50 

2»,5l, 

62 

22,34, 

61 

54 

44,53 

60.61 

55 

77 

32 

74 

47 

29 

73 
66 

36 

54 
25 

88,09 
25 


60,61 

36 

42 

52 

69 

35 

67 

51.66 

47 

54 

46 

50 

28 

73 

47 

n»7« 
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Title  of  case. 


School  District,  Steyeuson  v 

School  District  1  of  Reno  County  r.  Shadduok. 

School  District  5,  Stackpole  v  .1 

School  District  ti  of  Dodge  County  v.  Estes  — 

School  District  9  r.  School  District  5  of  Hamil- 
ton County. 

School  District  9  r.  School  District  5  of  Mid- 
land. 

School  District  25  of  Hall  County  r.  Cowee. ., 

School  Trustees,  Lovingston  r 

School  Trustees,  State  r 

School  Trustees,  Townsend  v 

Scio  and  Wehster  (Fractional  District  of), 
Mason  r. 

Scott  r.  Joint  School  District 


Scott  r.  School  District  2  of  Fairfax 


Seaver,  Lander  r .' 

Seed«  Commonwealth  r 

Senter,  Jamison  v 

Sewell  r.  Board  of  Education  of  Defiance 

Bhadduck,  School  District  1  of  Reno  County  v. 

Shankland  v.  Phillips 

Shawnee  County  (Commissioners  of),  .Wash- 
hum  Colleee  v. 

Sharp  r.  Miller 

Sheffield  School  Township  r.  Andress 

Sherlock  r.  Winnetka 

Shiremanstown  School  District,  Lower  Allen 
School  District  r. 

Silshee,  Stockle  v 

Simmons  v.  Holmes 

Sisson,  People  v 

Slayton,  Hightowerr 
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CHAPTER  I.— POWERS  OP  LEGISLATURES. 

§  1.  Powers  of  legiBlatures  to  establish  schools  and  school  systems. — The 
constitutionality  of  legLslative  statutes  is  often  inquired  into  by  the 
courts.  A  statute  will  not  be  construed  as  unconstitutional  if,  by  any 
fair  and  rational  construction,  it  may  be  brought  within  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  the  legislature.^  In  the  absence  of  any  constitutional 
prohibition  the  whole  matter  of  the  establisliment  of  public  schools,  the 
course  of  instruction  to  be  pursued  therein,  how  they  shall  be  supported, 
upon  what  terms  and  conditions  people  shall  be  })ermitted  to  participate 
in  the  benefits  they  afford — in  fine,  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  gov- 
ernment and  administration  come  within  the  range  of  proper  legisla- 
tive authority.^  Directions  in  a  constitution  that  the  legislature  shall 
provide  <'  for  the  establishment  of  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of 
free  schools  "  and  <'for  the  organization  of  such  institutions  of  learning  as 
the  best  interests  of  general  education  in  the  State  may  demand,"  give ' 
that  body  power  to  create  independent  school  districts  without  the  as- 
sent of  the  citizens  residing  therein,  to  authorize  the  election  of  a  board 
of  education  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  district,  and  to  give  the 
board  power  to  make  annual  levies  for  builiiings  and  the  support  of 
schools.^  Where  school  laws  are  passed  to  ^'secure  a  thorough  and 
efficient  system  of  common  schools  throughout  the  State,"  they  are  of  a 
general  nature  ]  and  a  special  act  relative  to  a  school  district  is  prohib- 
ited by  a  fiirther  provision  of  the  constitution  that  "All  laws  of  a  general 
nature  shall  have  a  uniform  operation  throughout  the  State."  The 
court  said :*  "It  was  a  wise  provision  in  the  constitution  that  the  sys- 
tem of  common  schools  should  be  controlled  and  governed  by  general 
laws,  so  that  the  whole  State  may  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  best  system 
which  the  experience  and  wisdom  of  the  legislature  can  devise.  It  does 
not  require  a  prophetic  eye  to  see  that  local  legislation  to  suit  the  views 
of  this  locality  and  of  that  would  soon  impair  the  efficiency  of  our  pub- 
lic schools;  that,  while  in  some  places  they  might  be  elevated,  in  others 
they  would  be  degraded.  True,  in  some  localities,  from  density  of  pop- 
ulation and  other  causes,  different  necessities  may  exist  requiring  modi- 

^  Arrington  v.  Cotton.  1  Baxter  (TeDn.),  316;  Opinion  of  Josticea,  68  Me.,  582. 
*Carryer  v.  Merrill,  25  Miin.,  1 ;  s.  c,  33  Am.  Rep.,  450. 
'Knhn  r.  Board  of  Edacation,  4  W.  Va.,  499. 
*  State  r.  Powers,  38  Ohio  St.,  54,  64. 
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flcations  in  the  management  of  schools  in  order  to  attain  the  greatest 
efficiency ;  bat  for  all  such  cases  ample  provision  can  be  made  by  judi- 
cious classification  and  discrimination  in  general  laws.'' 

§  2.  Same. — High  schools  may  be  established  when  there  is  a  pro- 
vision of  the  constitution  directing  the  legislature  to  provide  a  thoroagh 
and  efficient  System  of  free  schools  for  the  conferring  of  a  good  common 
school  education'  and  when  their  existence  is  in  accordance  with  the 
educational  policy  of  a  State.'  JSTormal  schools  may  be  provided,  thoagh 
a  State  constitution  mentions  only  free  schools  and  a  university.  In 
an  opinion  maintaining  this  ground,  Judge  Krekel  said:  ^  ^<  The  consti- 
tution having  vested  all  legislative  power  not  prohibited  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  in  the  general  assembly,  the  establishing 
of  normal  or  other  schools  than  those  named,  it  is  fair  to  presume,  was 
intended  to  be  left  with  the  legislature.  That  normal  schools  are  public 
institutions,  useful  and  necessary  for  the  full  development  of  free  schools, 
is  not  disputed."  When  the  legislature  has  placed  the  management  of 
the  public  schools  under  the  exclusive  control  of  directors,  trustees,  or 
boards  of  education,  the  courts  have  no  authority  to  interfere  in  matters 
of  instruction,^  nor  will  they  consider  a  statute  unconstitutional  which 
imposes  upon  a  State  superintendent  quasi-judicial  powers,  such  as  au- 
thority to  hear  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  township  boards  respecting 
the  division  of  school  districts.^  The  legislature  may  maintain  schools 
for  a  longer  petiod  than  the  time  required  by  the  constitution.  The 
specifying  of  time  does  not  negative  the  right  of  the  legislature  to  pro- 
vide for  maintaining  schools  longer.®  Though  there  is  a  clause  in  the 
constitution  prescribing  a  uniform  system  of  public  schools,  a  legisla- 
ture may  organize  various  kinds  of  school  districts,  such  as  independent, 
special,  and  common  school,  and  may  prescribe  text  books  for  their 
schools,  uniform  only  for  a  single  class  of  districts.'' 

$  3.  Power  of  legislature  to  establish  reform  schools  and  authorise  oommit- 
ments. — The  establishment  of  reform  and  industrial  schools  is  proper, 
and  the  commitment  to  them  of  specified  classes  of  pauper,  disorderly, 
and  vagrant  children  does  not  involve  any  improper  interference  with 
the  relation  of  parent  and  child,  nor  imprisonment  such  as  ought  not  to 
be  inflicted  except  for  crime.'  In  an  elaborate  opinion,  Ryan,  C.  J. 
said :  ^  <<  We  cannot  understand  that  the  detention  of  the  child  at  one  of 
these  schools  should  be  considered  as  imprisonment  any  more  than  its 
detention  in  the  poorhouse,  any  more  than  the  detention  of  any  child 


1  Richards r.  RaymoDd,  92  111.,  612. 

'Staart  v.  School  District  No.  1  of  Kalamazoo,  30  Mich.,  69. 
'Briggs  r.  Johnson  County,  4  DiUon  (U.  S.  C.  Ct.),  148. 

*  Board  of  Education  of  Cincinnati  r.  Minor,  23  Ohio  St.,  211 ;  6.  c,  13  Am.  Rep.  S33w 
»  State  V.  Whitford,  54  Wis.,  150. 
«  Sharp  V.  Miller,  65  Mo.,  50. 
'Curryer  v.  Merrill,  25  Minn.,  1. 

'Milwaukee  Industrial  School  r.  Supervisors,  40  Wis.,  328. 
•Ibid.,  337,  339. 
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at  any  boardiDg  school  standing  for  the  time  in  loco  parentis  to  the  child. 
Parental  authority  implies  restraint,  not  imprisonment;  and  every 
school  must  necessarily  exercise  some  measure  of  the  parental  power  of 
restraint  over  children  committed  to  it.  And  when  the  State,  as  parens 
patricBj  is  compelled  by  the  ikiisfortune  of  a  child  to  assume  for  it  pa- 
rental duty  and  to  charge  itself  with  its  nurture,  it  is  compelled  also  to 
assume  parental  authority  over  it.  This  authority  must  necessarily  be 
delegated  to  those  to  whom  the  State  delegates  the  nurture  and  educa- 
tion of  the  child.  The  State  does  not,  indeed  we  mi^ht  say  could  not, 
intrude  this  assumption  of  authority  between  parent  and  child  standing 
in  no  need  of  it.  It  assumes  it  only  upon  the  destitution  and  necessity  of 
the  child,  arising  from  want  or  default  of  parents.  And,  in  exercising 
a  wholesome  parental  restraint  over  the  child,  it  can  be  properly  said 
to  imprison  the  child  no  more  than  the  tenderest  parent  exercising  like 
power  of  restraint  over  children. 

^^  When  a  parent  or  other  proper  guardian  should  be  able  to  show  that 
the  disability  or  default  on  which  the  child's  commitment  proceeded  was 
accidental  or  temporary  and  no  longer  exists,  and  that  he  is  *  *  * 
not  otherwise  unsuitable  for  the  custody  of  the  child,  his  right  to  the 
custody  should  prevail  over  the  commitment  to  which  he  was  not  a 
party." 

§  4.  Powers  of  legiBlatores  to  control  public  school  districts  and  corpora- 
tions.— ^As  the  legislature  can  establish  school  districts,  so  it  can  change 
or  abolish  them.  The  inhabitants  of  a  school  district  have  no  rights  in 
the  existence  or  in  any  of  the  corporate  functions  of  the  district  which 
can  be  regarded  as  vested  rights  or  which  can  be  set  up  as  beyond 
legislative  control.^  This  question  arose  in  Massachusetts  in  conse- 
quence of  the  enactment  of  statutes  abolishing  -school  districts  and 
creating  town  systems.  The  court  decided  that  the  statutes  were  not 
unconstitutional  as  taking  the  property  of  districts  jvithout  compensation 
or  as  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.' 

^^  Before  their  enactment,"  said  Colt,  J.,^  '<  school  districts  were  indeed 
9iMm-corporations,  with  the  power  to  hold  property,  to  raise  money 
by  taxation  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  with  certain  defined  public 
duties.  But  they  were  public  and  political  as  distinguished  firom 
private  corporations,  and  their  rights  and  powers  were  held  at  the  will 
of  the  legislature,  to  be  modified  or  abolished,  as  public  welfare  might 
require.  The  property  held  by  them  for  public  use  was  subject  to  such 
disposition  in  the  promotion  of  the  objects  for  which  it  was  held  as  the 
supreme  legislative  power  might  see  fit  to  make.    The  laws  in  question 

^Famnin's  petition,  51  N.  H.,  376.  In  thlB  case  the  legislature,  within  a  month 
after  the  location  of  a  school-hoase  "  for  five  years/'  provided  for  an  appeal  from  the 
action  of  the  committee  that  had  located  it.  See,  also,  Mobile  School  Commissioners 
V.  Putnam,  44  Ala.,  506. 

"Rawson  r.  Spencer,  113  Mas9.,  40. 

»Ibid.,  45. 
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do  nothing  more ;  they  provide  for  the  transfer  of  public  property  and 
of  a  pablic  duty  connected  with  its  use  from  one  public  corporation  to 
another."  The  debts  of  such  abolished  districts  may  be  imposed  upos 
the  town.^  The  legislature  has  powers  over  a  State  university  similar 
to  those  over  school  districts.  Though  it  has  appointed  tmsteee  for  the 
institution  it  may,  through  agents  other  than  the  trustees,  sell  and  dis- 
pose of  the  property  of  the  university,  or  at  pleasure  amend  or  even  re- 
peal the  charter,  as  public  policy  or  the  interests  of  the  univereity  may 
require.'  It  can  Ascharge  at  any  time  a  professor  who  has  been  em- 
ployed for  a  specified  time  <^  subject  to  law."  In  delivering  the  opiniou 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  this  case  Mr.  Justice  Hant 
said:^  ((<Phat  he  and  his  office  and  contract  were  subject  to  the  laws  in 
existence  at  the  time  of  making  it  was  sufficiently  evident  without  any 
declaration  on  the  point.  All  persons  and  all  contracts  are  in  that  con- 
dition. But  that  he  would  be  subject  to  future  legislative  action,  to  the 
extent  of  an  immediate  removal  and  without  cause,  was  not  so  evident 
It  was  to  make  that  point  clear,  and  for  no  other  purpose,  that  his  em- 
ployment for  six  years  •  •  •  was  declared  to  be  'subject  to  law.'* 
§  5.  Powers  of  legiilatarei  reqiecting  taxation  and  appropriations. — ^Tbe 
power  to  tax  falls  naturally,  and  usually  by  constitutional  allotment,  to 
the  legislature,  and  It  cannot  delegate  this  power  to  another  body,  as, 
for  example,  to  city  school  authorities,  except  by  permission  i^ven  or 
implied  in  the  constitution.^  The  question  arose  in  Maine  whether  the 
legislature  had  authority  to  assess  a  general  tax  on  the  prox>erty  of  the 
State  for  the  support  of  common  schools.  The  opinion  of  the  justices 
of  the  supreme  court  was  asked.  They  said  that,  education  being  of 
benefit  to  the  i)eople  and  taxation  being  incidental  and  essential  to  its 
successful  promotion,  the  tax  for  educational  purposes  must  be  re^^arded 
as  constitutional,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  repngnant  to  the  constittition 
and  was  authorized  by  the  grant  to  the  legislature  of  ^'  full  power  to  maks 
and  establish  all  reasonable  laws  and  regulations  for  the  defence  and 
benefit  of  the  people  of  this  State."  ^  A  legislature  cannot  authorize  a 
school  district  to  levy  taxes  for  other  than  educational  purposes.  On 
this  ground  the  several  provisions  of  an  act  which  authorized  the 
trustees  of  schools  in  townships  in  Illinois  to  hold  an  election,  subscribe 
for  stock,  and  issue  and  deliver  bonds  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads, and  the  voters  in  such  township  to  vote  in  favor  of  such  subscrip- 
tion, have  been  declared  unconstitutional.*    Though  the  eonstitntion 


» Whitney  r.  Stow,  111  Mass.,  368. 

'Illinois  Industrial  University  r.  Champaign  Connty,  76  111.,  184.  See,  alao,  W»aiy 
r.  State  University,  42  Iowa,  338. 

^  Head  v.  The  University  of  Missonri,  19  Wall.,  U.  S.,  52t). 

^Lipscomb  r.  Dean,  1  Lea  (Tenu.),  546 j  Waterhouse  r.  Cleveland  Public  School 
Board,  9  Baxter  (Tenn. ),  398 ;  City  of  Fort  Worth  r.  Davis,  57  Texas,  225.  See  State 
r.  Bremond,  3-^  Texas,  116. 

*  Opinion  of  Justices,  68  Me.,  582. 

"Trustees  of  Schools  v.  Pcoplo  rr  r(•^  T  ,  W.  and  W.  Railway  Company,  63  HI.,  299. 
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prohibits  the  application  of  more  than  a  specified  portion  of  the  general 
revenue  to  school  purposes,  the  legislature  may  set  apart  for  the  same 
object  special  taxes,  such  as  a  dog  tax  or  license  fees.^  A  license  fee 
is  not  a  tax.^  A  constitutional  limitation  of  a  school  tax  is  self-execut- 
ing,3  but  a  proviso  permitting  the  tax  to  be  increased  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances requires  legislation  to  put  it  into  operation.^  A  legislature 
can  and  ought  to  provide  for  the  support  of  normal  schools  which  it  has 
lawfully  established,  and  whose  support  has  failed  through  the  unconsti- 
tutional appropriation  of  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  common  school 
fund  for  their  maintenance.^  Bapallo,  J.,  said :''  ^^By  establishing  them 
and  inducing  contributions  from  others  for  that  purpose,  it  assumed 
the  duty  of  supporting  them,  and  if  the  particular  provision  which  it  has 
attempted  to  make  for  such  support  is  objectionable  it  must  be  assumed 
that  the  legislature  will  regard  it  as  their  duty  to  provide  a  substitute.'' 

§  6.  Powerof  legislatures  over  school  funds. — The  diverting,  by  a  statute 
or  by  a  city  ordinance^  of  any  part  of  the  school  fund  provided  by  the 
constitution  of  a  State  to  other  than  the  purposes  specified  therein  is 
unconstitutional  and  void.^ 

For  this  reason  the  respective  acts  or  parts  of  acts  have  been  declared 
unconstitutional  which  provided  for  the  purchase  with  school  moneys  of 
a  State  history  for  each  district  not  voting  against  receiving  it,**  which 
allowed  a  prorata  share  of  the  money  received  from  the  common  school 
fund  to  be  paid  for  pupils  in  a  private  school,^  which  gave  to  couuties 
money  which  had  become  a  part  of  the  general  school  fund  through 
their  failure  to  draw  it  in  the  way  prescribed  by  the  constitution,^ 
which  authorized  the  president  of  an  academy  to  receive  half  the  public 
moneys  due  a  common  school  which  was  given  into  his  charge,^^  and 
which  appropriated  common  school  revenues  to  normal  schools.^^  A 
legislature  may  direct  that  school  funds  may  be  used  in  the  payment  of 
overdue  claims.^^  A  complaint  that  the  legislative  power  as  exercised 
in  the  expenditure  of  the  school  fund  provided  by  the  constitution  is 
unwarranted  will  not  be  heard  from  one  receiving  a  full  share  of  the 
benefits  of  that  fund.^^ 

'  Ex  parte  Cooper,  3  Texas  App.,  489. 

^  East  St.  Louis  r.  Trustees  of  Schools,  102  lU.,  489. 

3 St.  Joseph  Board  of  Public  Schools  v.  Patten,  62  Mo.,  444. 

^  State  V.  8t.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Northern  Railway  Company,  74  Mo.,  163. 

» Gordon  r.  Comes, 47  N.  Y.,608. 

'i  Ibid,  p.  617.  I 

"People  r.  Allen,  42  N.  Y.,  404  ;  Yazoo  City  r.  State,  48  Miss.,  440. 

^Collins  V,  Henderson,  11  Bush  (Ky.),  74. 

'^Otken  r.  Lamkin, 56  Miss.,  758. 
'<) Auditor  r.  Holland,  14  Bush  (Ky.),  143. 
"Halbert  r.  Sparks,  9  Bush  (Ky.),  259. 
I- Gordon  r.  Cornes,47  N.  Y.,  608. 
"State  r.  Cobb, 8  Richardson  (S.  C.).123. 
"Marshall  r.  Donovan,  10  Bush  (Ky.),  681. 
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CHAPTER  II.— SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 


§  7.  Organization  of  districts. — The  legal  organization  of  a  school  district 
will  be  presomed  after  it  has  enjoyed  the  franchises  and  privileges  of  a  reg- 
ularly organized  corporation  for  a  considerable  time.^  In  Michigan  the 
legislature  has  recognized  this  principle,  and  has  not  only  deemed  it  im- 
portant that  the  power  of  school  districts  should  not  be  questioned  after 
any  considerable  lapse  of  time,  but  has  even  established  what  is  in  effect 
a  very  short  act  of  limitation  for  the  purpose.'  It  is  too  late  to  revive 
proceedings  against  the  formation  of  a  district  after  its  organization  has 
been  completed,  a  tax  voted,  and  a  contract  made  for  building  a  school- 
house,  and  interests  have  been  established  which  cannot  be  overturned 
without  public  inconvenience  and  injury  and  private  damage.^  In  a 
Missouri  case  Vories,  J.,  said:^  <^The  evidence  shows  that  this  sub- 
district  had  been  organized,  conducting  business  of  every  kind  pertain- 
ing to  such  an  organization  for  thirteen  years.  This,  we  think,  was  suffi- 
dent  to  show  that  such  a  district  existed  in  fact,  without  showing  their 
organization  by  record  evidence."  Where  a  complainant  employed  a  dil- 
atory remedy  against  the  organization  of  a  district,  neglecting  a  speedy 
one,  and  the  district  had  consequently  enjoyed  its  franchises  five  years, 
the  court  refused  to  review  its  organization.*  The  legality  of  organiza- 
tion cannot  be  collaterally  attacked  if  a  district  exists  in  fact  and  is  in 
full  exercise  of  corporate  powers.®  Judge  Campbell,  of  Michigan,  saidf 
"It  would  be  dangerous  and  wrong  to  permit  the  existence  of  munici- 
palities to  depend  on  the  result  of  private  litigation.  Irregularities  are 
common  and  unavoidable  in  the  organization  of  such  bodies,  and  both 
law  and  policy  require  that  they  shall  not  be  disturbed,  except  by  some 
direct  process  authorized  by  law,  and  then  only  for  very  grave  reasons.'^ 
A  new  organization  is  not  necessary  when  one  district  is  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  the  whole  or  part  of  another.^  The  incorporation  of  a 
village  constituting  a  part  only  of  a  school  district  creates,  by  operation 
of  law,  a  joint  village  and  township  district.®  The  creation  of  new  school 
districts  from  territory  lyingin  different  towns  must  be  by  the  cooperation 
of  the  towns  in  their  corporate  capacities  after  due  notice  to  the  inhabit- 


^  Staart  v.  School  District  No.  1  of  Kalamazoo,  30  Mich. ,  69. 

"Ibid.,  73,  Comp.  L.  1871,  $3591 :  "Every  school  district  shall,  in  aU  cases,  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  legally  organized  when  it  shall  have  exercised  the  franchises  and 
privileges  of  a  district  for  the  term  of  two  years. ^'  The  limit  is  placed  at  one  year  in 
Nebraska.    See  State  r.  School  District  24  of  Adams  County,  13  Nebr.,  78, 

'Parman  v.  School  Inspectors,  49  Mich.,  63. 

^Kice  V.  McClelland,  bS  Mo.,  121. 

ft  Lord  V.  Every,  38  Mich.,  405. 

"Stockle  V.  Silsbee,  41  Mich.,  615. 

^Clement  r.  Everest,  29  Mich.,  19,22. 

«Greenbank8  r.  Boutweil,  43  Vt.,  207  ;  State  v.  Gibb8,25  Ohio  St.,  256. 

<» State  V.  Wolfrom,  25  Wis.,  468 
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ants.^  In  Missouri  it  is  the  dnty  of  towi^ship  boards  of  education,  in 
organizing  a  subdistrict  lying  in  different  townships,  to  meet  together  and 
so  effect  its  organization ;  and  action  by  one  board  alone  will  not  suffice, 
although  other  boards  may  have  relinquished  their  right  to  the  territory 
under  consideration.^  The  courts  will  not  supervise  the  action  of  author- 
ized school  officers  in  dividing  a  township  into  school  districts,  unless 
it  appears  that  they  are  acting  cornlptly  or  from  improper  motives  or 
that  the  division  is  grossly  unequal  and  unjust.^  Where  a  township 
system  of  schools  has  superseded  a  district  system,  a  vote  to  reestab- 
lish the  school  district  system  reestablishes  the  several  districts  as  they 
were  when  the  township  system  was  adopted.  A  district  which  had 
constituted  with  another  district  in  an  adjacent  town  a  union  district 
is  revived  as  it  was  before  its  union.* 

§  8.  Alteration  of  district^. —  School  districts  exist  only  by  authority  de- 
rived from  the  legislature.  After  they  have  been  created  and  invested 
with  the  rights,  privileges,  and  powers  incident  to  that  class  of  corpo- 
rations to  which  such  districts  belong,  the  legislature  may  put  an  end  to 
their  corporate  existence  and  take  away  or  modify  all  the  school  rights 
and  privileges  the  inhabitants  before  possessed.^  An  order  altering 
a  school  district,  though  irregular,  is  binding  upon  subordinate  officers 
and  persons  on  whom  it  operates  until  reversed  by  regular  proceedings.® 
The  incorporation  of  a  village  does  not  remove  it  from  the  school  juris- 
diction of  the  township,' nor  does  the  extension  of  the  territorial  limits 
of  a  municipality  enlarge  the  scliool  district  previously  existing  within 
it.^  When  a  district  is  divided  a  different  part  cannot  be  set  off  than 
that  specified  in  the  warrant  for  the  meeting  at  which  the  division  is 
ma<le.®  Where  a  new  school  district  is  created  out  of  a  portion  of  an 
old  one,  it  is  entitled  to  a  pro  rata  share  of  the  State  appropriation  for 
school  purposes  for  the  current  year.^^  It  cannot  make  an  agreement 
with  the  old  district  for  a  disposition  of  property  contrary  to  that  pro- 
vided for  by  law.^^  It  is  to  be  presumed  by  a  court  that  the  tribunal 
to  which  is  intrusted  the  power  of  changing  the  lines  of  school  districts 
will  examine  carefully  into  all  the  equities  of  each  case;  that  the  private 
rights  and  interests  to  be  affected  by  their  action,  as  weU  as  the  public 
convenience  and  welfare,  will  revive  due  consideration  and  regard." 

1  Batterfield  v,  Dist.  6  of  Prospect,  61  Me.,  583. 
^  Smith  V.  Township  Board  of  Edacation,  58  Mo.,  297. 

'Thompson  v.  Beaver, 63  111.,  353;  Directors,  &;c.,  v.  Trustees,  &.C.,  66  lU.,  247. 
^Satton  Manofacturing  Co.  v.  Sutton,  108 Mass.,  106;  Perkins  v.  Crocker,  109  Mass., 
128. 

*•  Famum's  petition,  51  N.  H.,  376. 

*•  Rawson  v.  Van  Riper,  1  N.  Y.  Sup,  Ct.,  370. 

'  Cist  V,  State  of  Ohio,  21  Ohio  St.,  339. 

*"  Stato  V.  Ind.  School  District,  46  Iowa,  425. 

^  Butterfieid  v.  School  District  No.  6  of  Prospect,  61  Me.,  583. 

1^'  Lower  Allen  School  District  v.  Shiremanstown  School  District,  91  Pa.  St.,  IdSL 

"  People  V,  Hodge,  4  Nebr.,  265. 

»  Fifield  V.  Swett,  56  N.  H.,  435.    See  }  15,  post. 
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The  portiofi  of  a  dirided  district  which  obtains  the  school-hoiide  ought 
to  coDtribote  to  the  erection  of  one  in  the  other  portion  J 

(9.  Powen  of  diftriets. — ^The  powers  of  school  districts  are  those  be- 
longing to  the  most  restricted  qnasi-corporations.    They  have  corporate 
existence  by  force  only  of  their  pablic  functions.'    They  are  primarily 
political  subdivisions  and  agencies  in  the  administration  of  civil  gov- 
ernment,' and  not  corporations  within  the  reason  or  meaning  of  a 
constitutioDal  inhibition  against  special  act<$   ^^  conferring  ooriK>rate 
power.''  *     Neither  are  they  municipal  in  their  nature  or  purpose;^  but 
they  are  so  far  municipal  that  they  cannot  be  gamished^*  even  by  their 
own  consent,  unless  the  debtor  also  consents.*    The  principal  acts  they 
may  perform  are  the  establishment  of  schools,  the  erection  of  necessary 
buildings,  the  raising  of   money  for  school  purposes  and  its  expen- 
diture for  the  same.^    A  district  may  unite  with  other  parties  in  the 
erection  of  a  building,  one  part  to  be  owned  by  the  district  as  a  school- 
house  and  the  other  part  to  be  owned  by  the  other  party  and  used  for 
purposes  disconnected  with  the  schools  of  the  district.*    The  natore  of 
the  building  a  school  district  may  erect  and  whether  or  not  it  may  in- 
clude a  hall  were  discussed  in  a  Vermont  case  by  Barrett,  J.,  as  fol- 
lows : "    "  While,  therefore,  for  the  legitimate  and  proper  purposes  of 
a  district  school,  the  district  might  make  as  part  of  its  school-house 
more  or  fewer  rooms,  and  for  more  or  less  use,  and  different  rooms 
for  different  uses,  nevertheless  it  would  not  be  competent  for  the 
district,  in  counection  with  the  construction  of  a  school-house,  and, 
as  a  part  of  the  structure,  to  make  lofts  or  rooms  that  were   not 
designed  nor  needed  for  use  in  connection  with  and  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  schools  of  the  district.    In  the  present  case,  if  the  hall 
was  designed  to  accommodate  the  schools  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  for  the  purpose  of  examinations  and  exhibitions  and  other  such 
things  as  are  proper  and  customary  in  counection  with  district  schools 
and  it  was  adopted  in  that  view,  the  purpose  was  legitimate  and  within 
the  province  of  the  district  to  carry  out  by  making  the  hall.     Ou  tte 
other  hand,  if  the  view  and  purpose  were  not  such,  but  the  design  was 
to  use  the  occa^on  of  building  a  school-house  as  a  pretext  for  making  a 
public  hall  for  town  meetings,  religious  meetings,  lectures,   concerts, 
dances,  picnics,  and  the  other  uses  to  which  such  halls  are  ordinariiv 


'  School  District  v.  Board  of  Education  of  Lamar,  73  Mo.,  627. 
«  Stroud  r.  Stevens'  Point,  37  Wis.,  367. 
'  Beach  r.  Leahy,  11  Kans.,  23,  29. 
*  State  r.  Powers,  38  Ohio  St.,  54. 
»  People  r.  Trustees  of  Schools,  78  111.,  i:«5. 

"  Fleishell  Sc  Kimsey  r.  Hightower,  62  Ga.,  ;i24;  Hightower  v.  Slayton,  54  Ghi.    ios» 
8.  c,  21  Am.  Rep.,  273. 

'  School  Dist.  No.  4  of  Marathon  v.  Gage,  '.i9  Mich.,  484. 
■  People  V,  Trustees  of  Schools,  78  III.,  136.    See  $  34,  35,  post 
^  Eddy  V.  WiUon,  43  Vt.,  363. 
'"  Greenbanks  r.  Boutwell,  43  Vt.,  217. 
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put,  then  the  district  was  doing  what  it  had  no  lawfdl  authority  to  do. 
If,  again,  the  hall  was  designed  and  adapted  to  serve  the  interests  of 
the  distriot  in  respect  to  its  schools,  the  making  of  the  hall  would  not 
be  rendeBed  illegal  if,  when  not  wanted  for  school  purposes,  the  district 
shoald  permit  it  to  be  used  for  other  purposes,  having  no  reliction  to 
the  schools. 

^^  We  think  it  best  to  say  further  that,  in  the  building  of  a  school-house 
to  serve  present  needs,  it  is  entirely  proper  for  the  district  to  have  a 
wise  and  prudent  forecast  as  to  its  prospective  needs ;  and  in  serving 
present  needs  it  would  be  prox)er  to  go  beyond  the  immediate  necessity, 
and  make  reasonable  provision  for  what  the  district  seems  likely  soon 
to  need  for  the  service  and  accommodation  of  the  increasing  population 
and  scholars.  Common  providence  and  the  obvious  dictates  of  economy 
may  often  require  this." 

§  10.  Same. — ^A  school  district  may  accept  a  bequest  which  does  not 
materially  increase  its  burdens.^  It  may  lawfully  recognize  and  pay 
equitable  claims,  though  they  are  not  legal  demands.'  Being  vested 
with  powers  coextensive  with  the  duties  imposed  upon  it  by  statute  or 
usage,  it  may  do  so  reasonable  an  act  a«  to  execute  a  promissory  nole 
for  a  debt  legally  contracted  for  the  benefit  of  its  property  or  for  money 
borrowed  3  (if  it  has  power  to  borrow),  but  the  note  is  not  governed 
by  the  law  merchant ;  an  assignee  takes  it  subject  to  all  defences.^  The 
payment  of  such  a  note  cannot  be  resisted  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
given  for  unnecessary  furniture  purchased  at  an  exorbitant  price, 
unless  fraud  is  shown  ^and  an  ofTer  is  duly  made  to  return  the  goods.^ 
A  school  order  does  not  possess  the  characteristics  of  negotiable  paper.* 
The  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania  gave  the  following  opinion  on  this 
point:''  ^'  Orders  drawn  by  a  president  of  a  board  of  school  directors  on 
the  treasurer  of  a  school  district,  under  the  school  law,  are  not  negoti- 
able bills  or  orders,  but  mere  warrants  for  the  payment  of  money  to  the 
persons  to  whom  they  are  issued,  to  be  disbursed  by  the  treasurer  under 
authority  of  law.  They  therefore  do  not  authorize  a  subsequent  holder 
to  maintain  suit  in  his  own  name,  as  upon  a  promissory  note,  bill,  or 
order.  They  do  not  x)ossess  the  ordinary  properties  of  a  mere  contract, 
but  are  a  statutory  means  of  drawing  the  public  money  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  legal  custodian  of  the  funds  of  the  district."    The  i>ower  to  bor- 

1  Maynard  v.  Woodward,  36  Mioh.,  423. 

'  Stockdale  v.  Wayland  School  District,  47  Mich.,  226.  See,  alBO,  GreenbaiLlu  v, 
Boutwell,  43  Vt.,  215. 

aWhituey  r.  Stow,  111  Mass.,  368. 

*  Sheffield  School  Township  v.  Andress,  56  Ind.,  157.  See  MerriU  v.  Town  of  Monti- 
cello,  14  Fed.  Rep.,  G28. 

'^Johnson  School  Township  v.  Citizens'  Bank,  81  Ind.,  515. 

•National  Bank  of  Mt.  Pleasant  v.  Ind.  District,  Marshall,  39  Iowa,  490 ;  Ohioexr«2. 
Steinbeck  v.  Treasurer  of  Liberty  Township,  22  Ohio  St.,  144. 

7  First  National  Bank  of  Northumberland  v.  Rush  School  District,  81*  Pa.  St.,  307, 
310. 
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row  money,  given  expressly  and  without  direction  or  restraint  as  to  tlie 
mode  of  doing  it,  impliea  everything  necessary  to  make  that  power 
effectual  or  requisite  to  attain  the  end  in  view,  and  authorizes  the  issuing 
and  sale  of  school  district  bonds.*  In  another  similar  case  in  Nebraska 
the  court  said  :*  ^'The  power  to  borrow  necessarily  implies  aathority  to 
determine  the  time  of  payment  and  the  character  of  the  evidence  of  in- 
debtedness that  will  be  issued,  whether  in  the  form  of  notes  or  bonds 
payable  in  the  future.  The  fact  that  the  bonds  were  sold  on  the  market, 
instead  of  being  given  to  the  person  furnishing  the  moneyi  does  not  make 
them  illegal.  The  object  of  the  law  was  to  enable  school  districts  to  raise 
means  to  build  school-houses  therein.  This  being  the  object  it  was  to 
be  attained  in  the  best  practicable  method.  These  districts,  many  of  them 
on  the  frontier,  with  but  little  taxable  property  therein  and  no  ci^ital 
to  be  invested  in  loans,  would  have  been  unable  for  years  to  have 
effected  a  loan  unless  they  had  pursued  the  course  adopted  in  this  case, 
namely,  issued  their  bonds."  Bonds  issued  to  facilitate  the  erection  of 
a  school-house  are  not  invalidated  by  the  facts  that  the  site  for  it  is  un- 
desirable and  that  their  issuance  was  refused  at  a  meeting  held  shortly 
before  the  one  at  which  they  were  voted.' 

$11.  Diftriot  meetiiigs. —  District  meetings  should  be  held  after  due 
notice  and  conducted  according  to  legal  forms.^  The  notice  of  a  school 
meeting  should  be  exact  and  explicit,  and  broad  enough  in  its  terms  to 
include  the  business  actually  done.'  Special  meetings  mast  be  called 
by  the  proper  officers  regularly  convened ;  ^  the  noticeof  an  annual  meet- 
ing may  be  given  by  two  of  three  directors.^  When  the  date  of  the  meet- 
ing is  prescribed  by  statute,  all  are  bound  to  take  notice  of  it^  and  it 
need  not  be  specified  in  the  warning."  if  the  hour  of  meeting  is  fixed 
by  statute,  a  meeting  called  later  in  the  day  is  illegal.  Trustees  have 
no  power  to  order  an  election  at  another  time  than  that  authorized  by 

» State  V,  School  District  24  of  Adams  Co.,  13  Nebr.,  78. 

*  State  V.  School  District  4,  13  Nebr.,  82, 8d. 
'Taylor  v.  Brownfield,  41  Iowa,  264. 

*  In  some  States  much  of  the  business  of  school  districts  is  directly  voted  upon  by 
the  electors ;  in  others  it  is  conducted  by  trustees,  directors,  or  other  officers.  Tlie 
meetings  of  the  electors  are  considered  here ;  those  of  officers  are  treated  of  in  )  32, 
pobt.  The  formalities  of  school  meetings  are  determined  by  statute  and  vary  greatly 
in  different  States.    Consequently,  few  decisions  have  extra-State  application. 

»  See  Wiley  v.  Wilson,  44  Vt.,  404;  State  v.  Hurff,  38  N.  J.  L.,  312. 

«  Stete  V,  School  Trustees,  43  N.  J.  L.,  358. 

"^  Holland  v.  Davies,  36  Ark.,  446.  Apparently  a  more  formal  notice  is  required  for 
a  special  than  for  an  annual  meeting.  The  customary  regulations  respecting  the  calling 
of  a  special  meeting  cjre  given  by  Judge  Cooley,  in  his  work  on  Taxation,  paged46: 
''That  the  meeting  shall  be  called  by  the  officers  of  the  municipality  either  on  their 
own  motion  or  on  the  application  of  a  certain  number  of  the  voters  or  fteeholdera* 
that  it  shall  be  notified  either  by  a  warning  delivered  or  its  contents  stated  to  the 
several  voters,  or  by  notice  published  or  posted  in  a  manner  particularly  indicated  by 
the  statute ;  and  that  the  subjects  to  be  considered  at  the  meeting  shall  be  specified 
in  the  warning  or  notice. ^^ 

*  Hi^dgkin  r.  Fry,  33  Ark.,  716. 
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lawJ  A  question  as  to  whether  a  notice  was  given  in  due  time  may  be 
settled  by  parol  evidence,  there  being  no  date  upon  the  notice.*  In 
New  Hampshire  a  meeting  cannot  act  excepting  on  articles  distinctly 
stated  in  the  warrant.^  In  New  Jersey  a  greater  sum  of  money  cannot 
be  raised  than  is  designated  in  the  warrant.'*  A  mere  irregularity  in 
conducting  a  meeting  will  not  authorize  judicial  interference  with  its 
proceedings.'  Strict  proof  of  the  regularity  of  proceedings  authoriz- 
ing money  to  be  collected  cannot  be  required  of  a  district  by  a  defend- 
ant who  has  wrongfully  received  a  portion  of  it.*  It  is  no  objection  to 
an  appropriation  for  a  specified  object  that  it  was  made  at  a  special 
meeting  duly  called,  after  the  same  appropriation  had  been  refused  at 
the  annual  meeting^  Bonds  issued  in  accordance  with  proceedings  at 
a  meeting  held  surreptitiously  and  without  notice  are  void  in  the  hands 
of  even  an  innocent  purchaser.*  The  best  evidence  of  business  trans^ 
acteil  at  a  school  meeting  is  its  records,  and  a  court  may  reject  oral 
evidence  when  the  records  of  proceedings  are  furnished.^ 

§  12.  Liabilities  of  distriots  ex  contractu. — A  debt  of  a  common  school 
district,  legally  created  by  an  existing  directory  or  board  of  education, 
will,  in  the  absence  of  any  legislative  intent  to  the  contrary,  continue 
binding  on  the  district  and  enforceable  against  a  subsequent  set  of  offi- 
cers, although  the  legislature  may  have  repeatedly  changed  the  organi- 
zation of  the  directory  or  board  by  repealing  old  laws  and  enacting  new 
ones,  the  district  itself  continuing  to  occupy  the  same  territorial  limits.^® 
Where  one  corporation  goes  entirely  out  of  existence  by  being  annexed 
to  or  merged  in  another,  as  when  a  consolidation  of  districts  occurs,  the 
new  corporation  will  be  entitled  to  the  property  and  will  be  subject 

*  District  Township  of  Hesper  i'.  Independent  District  of  Burr  Oak,  34  Iowa,  306. 
'  Bealey  t\  Dickinson,  48  Vt.,  599. 

9  Holbrook  v.  Faulkner,  55  N.  H.,  :U1. 

*  See  State  p.  Pabner,  39  N.  J.  L.,  250. 

'  Trustees  Common  Schools  of  Dist.  88  v.  Garvey ;  reported  by  State  superintendent 
to  Bureau  of  Education.  Judge  McCrary,  in  hia  work  on  Elections,  says :  *'  The 
principle  is  that  irregularities  which  do  not  tend  to  affect  results  are  not  to  defeat  the 
wiU  of  the  majority ;  the  will  of  the  majority  is  to  be  respected  eren  when  irregularly 
expressed."  (Sec.  127.)  Cooley  on  Taxation,  p.  249,  says :  *' Informalities  are  to  be 
overlooked  and  disregarded  if  the  substantial  requisites  of  a  vote  appear."  See  $  36, 
po8t, 

^  School  Dist.  9  v.  School  Dist.  5  of  Midland,  40  Mich.,  551. 

'  State  r.  Lewis,  35  N.  J.  L.,  377. 

>  State  V.  School  District  9  of  Nuckolls  Co.,  10  Nebr.,  544. 

>  Monaghan  v.  School  Dist.  1  of  Randall,  38  Wis.,  101 ;  Eddy  v,  Wilson,  43  Vt.,  363. 
**  A  distinction  has  sometimes  been  drawn  between  evidence  to  contradict  facts  stated 
on  the  record  and  evidence  to  show  facts  omitted  to  be  stated  upon  the  record.  Parol 
evidence  of  the  latter  kind  is  receivable,  unless  the  law  expressly  and  imperatively 
requires  all  matters  to  appear  of  record  and  makes  the  record  the  only  evidence." 
1  Dillon's  Municipal  Corporations,  sec.  300. 

^  Shankland  v.  Phillips,  3  Tenn.  Chancery,  556.  See  Dannat  r.  Mayor  N.  Y.  City,  6 
Hun(N.  Y.),  88,  and  Simmons  v.  Holmes,  49  Miss.,  134. 
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to  the  liabilities  of  the  former  corporation.^  '^Equity  and  jostioey' 
said  Dalrimple,  J.,  '^  require  that  the  consolidated  district  shall  dis- 
charge the  liabilities  of  the  several  districtB  which  it  absorbed  and  of 
which  it  is  now  composed.^  Similarlyi  where  a  city  or  village  schod 
system  supersedes  a  district,  it  acquires  its  property  and  is  burdened 
with  its  liabilities.^  In  a  case  involving  this  question,  the  ooort 
said  :^  '<  Where  one  corporation  goes  entirely  out  of  existence  by  being 
annexed  to  or  merged  in  another  corporation,  if  no  arrangements  axe 
made  respecting  the  property  and  liabilities  of  the  corporation  that 
ceases  to  exist,  the  subsisting  corporation  will  be  entitled  to  aU  the  prop- 
erty and  answerable  for  all  the  liabilities.''  The  law  on  this  subject 
has  been  stated  in  Illinois  substantially  as  follows,  in  a  case  arising  oat 
of  the  redistricting  of  a  township:  It  was  not  within  the  power  of  the 
township  trustees,  by  any  action  in  the  reorganization  of  the  township, 
to  impair  the  obligation  of  the  directors  of  an  old  district  to  pay  a 
teacher  the  compensation  to  which  she  was  entitled  under  a  contract 
they  had  made  with  her  for  services  in  behalf  of  the  district.  If  the  in- 
debtedness from  the  old  district  had  been  apportioned  among  and  laid 
upon  the  new  organizations,  thus  securing  its  payment,  the  law  would 
accept  the  substituted  mode  and  the  old  district  would  be  discharged; 
but,  that  not  having  been  done,  it  remains  bound,  and  for  all  purposes 
of  a  remedy  will  still  be  deemed  to  exist.^  If  a  school  district  is  parcelled 
out  among  existing  districts,  the  latter  are  liable  for  a  debt  of  the  foimtf 
district,  and  the  obligation  is  not  joint  but  several.'  In  an  Iowa  case  a 
township  was  organized  into  indei»eudent  districts  after  it  had  incurred 
a  liability,  and  it  was  held  that  recovery-  could  be  had  of  all  the  inde- 
pendent districts  united,  and  they  could  determine  between  themselves 
the  amount  for  which  each  should  be  responsible.^ 
An  action  will  not  lie  against  a  school  district  on  account  of  a  claim 

'  Sproul  r.  Smith,  40  N.  J.  L.,  314.    It  is  otherwise  in  New  Hainpehire.     See  Gen. 
Laws,  1878,  Chap.  86,  sec.  28,  and  Clark  r.  Nichols,  52  N.  H.,  298. 

'Thompeonr.  Abbott,  61  Mo.,  176;  Stroud  r.  Stevens^  Point,  37  Wis.,  367 :  School 
Committee  of  ProTideoce  r.  Keeler,  67  N.  C,  443. 

^Thompeon  r.  Abbott, 61  Mo.,  177. 

^Rogers  r.  People,  68  111.,  154,  156. 

''Halbert  r.  School  Districts.  Watertown,  36  Mich.,  421.  This  case  came  under  a 
State  Htatute,  bat  the  principle  cont>>*iied  in  the  first  proposition  stated  hae  been 
affirmed  recently  (1879)  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  as  foUows :  *•  In  euoh  a 
case  [the  annexing  of  portions  of  a  defunct  municipal  corporation  to  existing  ones], 
if  no  legislative  arrangements  are  made,  the  effect  of  the  annulment  and  annexation 
will  be  that  the  two  enlarged  corporations  will  be  entitled  to  all  the  pnblio  property 
and  immunities  of  the  one  that  ceases  to  exist,  and  that  they  will  become  liable  for 
all  the  legal  debts  contracted  by  her  prior  to  the  time  when  the  annexation  is  carried 
into  operation."'  Three  justices  dissented  on  the  ground  that  it  requires  legislation  to 
make  a  legal  obligation  against  the  enlarged  municipalities  and  to  apportion  the  debts. 
Mount  Pleasant  r.  Beckwith,  10(»  U.  S.,  528,  535. 

^  Knoxville  National  Bank  r.  Independent  District  of  Washington,  40  Iowa,  612.  8es^ 
also,  District  Township  of  Knoxville  r.  Independent  Districts,  36  Iowa,  490,  asA 
Steyenson  v.  Township  of  Summit,  35  Iowa,  462. 
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which  has  not  been  presented  for  allowance  to  the  proper  officer  of  the 
district.* 

§  13.  Liabilities  of  districts  ex  delicto.-^A  school  district  or  a  city  is  not 
liable  for  personal  injaries  sustained  on  account  of  the  negligent  con- 
struction of  its  school-houses  or  negligence  in  keeping  them  in  repair.* 

A  noteworthy  case  has  recently  been  decided  in  Pennsylvania : 

A  school  district  employed  a  contractor  to  make  certain  repairs  to  the 
school-house.  It  was  expressly  agreed  that  he  should  not  enter  upon  the 
work  until  the  school  was  dismissed  for  the  season.  By  permission  of  the 
supervising  architect,  the  work  was  commenced  earlier.  The  supports  of 
the  first  floor  were  weakened  by  excavating  around  them,  so  that  an  iron 
column  in  the  school  room  above  became  loosened  and  falling  over  in- 
jured a  child.  Suit  was  brought  against  the  district  to  recover  damages 
for  the  injury.  The  court  decided  that  although  the  board  of  directors 
took  no  measures  to  prevent  the  excavation  which  caused  the  damage, 
and  of  which  some  of  them  were  aware,  the  x)ersons  who  caused  the 
injury  were  liable  and  not  the  school  district.  Trunkey,  J.,  in  giving 
the  opinion,  said  :^ 

^'  School  districts  are  corporations  of  a  lower  grade  and  less  power 
than  a  city,  have  less  the  characteristics  of  private  corporations  and 
more  of  a  mere  agent  of  the  State.  They  are  territorial  divisions  for  the 
purposes  of  the  common  school  laws,  and  their  officers  have  no  power 
except  by  exi)ress  statutory  grant  and  necessary  implication,  and  these 
are  lor  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  public  schools.  The 
common  school  system  partakes  much  of  the  nature  of  a  public  charity, 
extends  over  the  whole  State,  is  sustained  by  the  public  moneys,  and  the 
directors,  who  devote  much  time  and  labor  for  the  public  benefit,  receive 
no  compensation  for  their  services.  Unless  exempted  by  the  act  of  incor- 
poration or  by  law,  a  private  corporation  is  liable  for  the  wrongful  acts 
and  neglects  of  its  officers,  done  in  the  course  and  within  the  scox>e  of 

1  Stuckpole  V,  School  District  No.  5,  9  Oreg.,  508. 

sLuiio  r.  District  TowDship  of  Woodbnry,  5S  Iowa,  462;  HiU  v.  City  of  Boston,  122 
Mass.,  'MA.  lu  the  latter  case  Gray,  C.  J.,  ably  reviews  tlie  law  of  the  liability  of 
muuiciiial  aud  ()ua8i-coriK)ratious  for  neglect  of  corporate  duty.  *'The  school  district 
or  the  road  district  is  usually  iuvested,  by  general  enactments  operating  throughout 
the  State,  with  a  corporate  character,  the  better  to  perform  within  and  for  the  locality 
its  8]K*cial  fuuctioti,  which  is  indicated  by  its  name.  It  is  but  an  instrumentality  of 
the  StalA3,  and  the  State  incorporates  it  that  it  may  the  more  effectually  discharge  its  ap- 
pointed duty.  •  •  •  The  bodies  above  named  rank  low  down  in  the  scale  or  grade 
of  corporate  existence,  and  hence  have  been  frequently  called  quasi-corporations. 
*  *  *  Many  of  the  courts  have  drawn  a  marked  line  of  distinction  between  munici- 
pal corporations  and  qnasi-corjiorations  in  respect  to  their  liability  to  x>er8ons  injured 
by  their  neglect  of  duty,  holding  the  former  liable,  without  an  express  statute  giving 
the  action,  in  cases  in  which  the  latter  are  not  considered  liable  unless  made  so  by 
exprcHs  legislative  enactment.''  1  Dillon's  Municipal  Corporations,  sees.  25,  26.  In 
the  reeent  case  of  Wixom  v.  City  of  Newport  (13  R.  I.,  454;  43  Am.  Rep.,  35)  it  was 
was  held  that  the  city  was  not  liable  for  an  injury  caused  by  ft'defect  in  the  heating 
apparatus  in  a  public  school. 

^  School  District  of  City  of  Erie  v.  Fneas,  98  Pa.  St,  600.    See  \  2:1  ^^g^U 
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their  employment,  the  same  as  a  natural  i)erson  is  for  the  acts  and  neg- 
lects of  his  servant  or  agent  A  less  stringent  role  applies  to  pabho 
corporations,  and  least  stringent  of  all  should  be  applied  to  school  dis- 
trictSy  whose  officers  have  limited  and  defined  powers  in  a  system  ex- 
clusively for  the  free  education  of  the  children  in  the  commonwealth.' 

CHAPTER  III.— TAXATION. 

§  14.  SnbjeotB  of  taxation. — School  districts  levy  taxes  by  directioft  of 
the  legislature  and  for  school  puri)ose8  only.*  They  are  to  be  levied  on 
districts  as  they  exist  at  the  time  of  the  levy,  rather  than  as  they  were 
when  the  tax  was  voted.*  A  legal  tax  may  be  levied  on  a  person  or  prop- 
erty coming  into  a  district  after  the  tax  has  been  voted.'  In  ^ew  Hamp- 
shire the  court  said :  ^^So  far  as  regards  the  equity  of  the  thing  there  is 
no  substantial  difference  between  this  case  and  the  case  of  one  annexed 
against  his  will  to  a  school  district  which  is  already  owing  debts  con- 
tracted before  the  annexation,  and,  that  this  may  be  done,  I  snppose  no 
one  doubts."  Where  a  farm  situated  in  an  adjoining  town  had  been 
annexed  to  a  school  district  in  a  city  and  subsequently  the  city  had  been 
constituted  one  school  district,  it  was  decided  that  the  city,  as  existing 
for  school  purposes  at  the  time  it  became  a  single  district,  constituted 
that  district,  and  that  the  farm  belonged  to  it  for  purposes  of  taxation 
for  the  support  of  schools.^ 

§  15.  Purposes  of  taxation. —  School  districts  can  tax  for  corporate  pur- 
poses only,'  i.  «.,  "such  as  harve  a  legitimate  connection  with  their 
objects  and  a  manifest  relation  thereto."  *  Under  this  class  come  the 
erection  of  buildings,  even  though  more  extensive  than  immediately 
necessary;'^  the  erection  of  an  alleged  unnecessary  school-house;*  the 
maintenance  of  a  hi'gh  school;^  and  the  instruction  of  pupils  in  other 
languages  than  the  English.'® 

School  districts  have  no  right  to  raise  money  to  build  a  school-house 
upon  a  lot  other  than  that  legally  designated.^'  Trustees  cannot  levy  a 
tax  for  railroad  purposes.'* 


*  '^  In  the  absence  of  special  constitutional  restriction,  tlie  legislature  may  confer  the 
taxing  power  upon  municipalities  in  such  measure  as  it  may  deem  expedient ;  in  other 
words,  with  such  limitations  as  it  sees  fit,  as  to  the  rate  of  taxation,  the  porpoeee  for 
which  it  is  authorized,  and  the  objects  (that  is,  the  property)  which  ahall  be  sub- 
jected to  taxation/'    2  Dillon's  Municipal  Corporations,  seo.  740.    See  $  3,  ante. 

•School  District  9  v.  School  District  6,  Hamilton  Co.,  9  Nebr.,  331. 

•Fifield  V,  Swett,  56  N.  H.,  432,  435. 

**  Pickering  v,  Coleman,  53  N.  H.,  424. 

»  Board  of  Trustees  v.  People  ex  reh  T.,  W.  &  W.  Railway  Company,  63  HL,  299. 

e  People  v.  Dupuyt,  71  111.,  651,  656. 

^  Greenbauks  r.  Boutwell,  43  Vt.,  207. 

•Power's  petition,  52  Mo.,  218. 

•  Stuart  17.  Dist.  1  of  Kalamazoo,  30  Mich.,  69;  Richards  v.  Raymond,  92  QL,  615K. 
>o  Powell  r.  Board  of  Education,  97  111.,  375;  s.  c,  37  Am.  Rep.,  123. 

"  Marble  r.  McKenney,  60  Mo.,  332. 
"People  V.  Dupuyt,  71  lU.,  651,  656. 
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In  I^ew  Jersey  the  pnrposes  for  which  money  is  to  be  raised  by  taxa- 
tion most  be  declared  by  the  voters  in  school  meeting.  Unless  the  exact 
objects  are  specified  and  the  snm  to  be  devoted  to  each  is  determined, 
the  tax  is  void.^ 

A  tax  levied  by  the  school  trustees  of  a  town  or  city  for  school  pur- 
poses is  not  a  tax  for  "  general  city  or  town  pnrposes."  * 

§  16.  Powers  of  taxation. — When  discretionary  power  of  taxation  has 
been  vested  in  a  board  of  school  directors  or  supervisors  and  has  been 
exercised  for  the  year,  the  power  is  exhausted  for  the  year  in  which  the 
levy  is  made ;  and  neither  the  officers  levying  the  tax  nor  their  succes- 
sors can  levy  a  different  school  tax  for  that  year;^  yet,  if  that  power 
has  DOt  been  used  to  the  full  extent,  courts  might  allow  a  supplementary 
tax  for  a  special  purpose  to  be  raised.^  In  Illinois  the  directors  of  school 
districts,  under  some  circumstances,  may  levy  a  special  tax  without  a 
vote  of  the  people.*  Where  they  built  a  school-house  without  a  vote 
from  the  district,  the  levying  a  tax,  accepting  the  building,  and  having 
a  school  taught  therein  did  not  legalize  the  act  nor  bind  the  people  to 
pay  the  tax.*  When  county  authorities  are  empowered  to  levy  such  a 
tax,  not  to  exceed  a  certain  amount,  as  may  be  determined  by  the  qual- 
ified electors  of  the  several  school  districts,  they  cannot  forestall  the 
action  of  the  electors  by  avssessing  a  school  tax.^  Authority  to  levy  a 
tax  on  property  does  not  authorize  the  levy  of  a  poll  tax.'  Where  it  is 
the  duty  of  one  officer  to  direct  another  to  levy  a  tax,  any  written  com- 
munication is  sufficient.^ 

§  17.  Collection  of  taxes. — The  illegal  formation  of  a  district  will 
afford  no  ground  for  resisting  the  collection  of  taxes  levied  by  its  direc- 
tors, they  being  de  facto  officers.^^  Kor  can  such  resistance  be  offered 
on  the  ground  that  the  title  to  the  land  purchased  as  a  site  for  the 
school  building  for  whose  erection  the  tax  was  levied  is  defective,  so 
long  as  the  possession  remains  undisturbed.^^  Although  a  school  tax 
is  invalid  if  the  notices  of  election  fail  to  specify  the  questions  to  be 
voted  on,  its  validity  cannot  be  questioned  by  one  who  participates  in 
the  election  and  seconded  the  motion  to  raise  the  money.^  Personal 
chattels  outside  of  the  district  to  which  a  tax  is  due  should  not  be  dis- 

1  StAte  V.  Oreenleaf,  34  N.  J.  L.,  441;  State  v.  Sallivan,  36  N.  J.  L.,  89;  State  v. 
Dnryea,  40  N.  J.  L.,  2(>6. 

*  South  Bend  r.  University  of  Notre  Dame  da  Lao,  69  Ind.,  344. 

*  Oliver  v.  Carener,  :<9  Texas,  396. 

*  Furniture  Company  v.  Harvey,  45  Iowa,  466. 

*  Pennington  v,  Coe,  f)?  111.,  118. 

*  School  Directors  v,  Fogleman,  76  IlL,  189. 

T  Cairo  and  Fulton  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Parks,  32  Ark.,  131 ;  Murphy  v,  Harbison,  89  Ark., 
340. 

*  Board  of  School  Commissioners  of  Indianapolis  v.  Magner,  84  Ind.,  67. 
•Dent  V.  Bryce,  1«  8.  C,  1. 

"•  Trumbor.  People,  75  111.,  561. 
"  People  V,  SiRson,  98  111.,  3.35. 
»  Thacher  v.  People,  98  lU.,  632. 
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trained  for  school  taxes,  even  thoagh  the  district  seeking  to  distrain 
included,  when  the  tax  was  levied,  the  territory  within  which  tlie  chat- 
tels are  found.  A  tax  levied  is  not  a  lien  upon  personal  property.'  It 
is  well  settled  in  many  States  that  money  paid  by  compulsiou  on  account 
of  a  void  tax  may  be  recovered  in  an  action  against  the  luunicipality 
receiving  it.  It  is  equally  well  settled  that  if  a  person  voluntarily  pays 
a  void  tax,  with  knowledge  of  the  facts  which  render  it  void,  he  cannot 
recover  back  the  money  thus  paid.* 

§  18.  Exemption  of  school  property  from  taxation. — Statutes  and  con- 
stitutional provisions  for  the  exemi)tion  from  taxation  of  property  used 
for  educational  purposes  are  strictly  construed,^  and  are  souietiuies  de- 
clared to  be  directions  not  to  tax  rather  than  grants  of  a  right  not  to 
be  taxed.*  Where  the  constitution  of  a  State  exempted  property  used 
exclusively  for  educational  purposes,  it  was  held  that  neither  land  owned 
by  a  college  with  the  intention  that  it  should  become  in  future  a  ]>er- 
manent  site,'  nor  a  farm  used  by  the  owners  of  a  school  for  supplying 
produce  and  illustrating  instruction  in  agriculture,*  was  exempt.  In 
the  latter  case  the  court  said : 

^^  If  a  farm  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  raising  produce  to  sell  and  get 
money  to  carry  on  a  school,  it  will  not  be  exempt.  The  use  for  educa- 
tional purposes  is  in  su(*.h  a  case  too  remote.  The  immediate  or  pnuiary 
object  for  cultivating  the  farm  in  such  a  case  is  to  obtain  the  produce,  the 
secondary  object  is  to  obtain  the  money  that  the  produce  will  brin^,  and 
the  remote  object  is  to  aid  and  foster  the  school.''  The  property  afi'ect^il 
by  a  clause  exempting  all  deemed  necessary  for  school  i»urposes  is  much 
moie  extensive.'  In  an  opinion  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
Mr.  Justice  Miller  said  :^  **The  distinction  is,  we  think,  very  broad  be- 
tween property  contributing  to  the  purposes  of  a  school,  made  to  aid  in 
the  education  of  persons  in  that  school,  and  that  which  is  ilirexjtly  or 
immediately  subjected  to  use  in  the  school.  The  purposes  of  the  school 
and  the  school  are  not  identical.  The  purpose  of  a  college  or  university 
is  to  give  youth  an  education.  The  money  which  comes  from  the  sale 
or  rent  of  land  dedicated  to  that  object  aids  this  purpose.  Lan<l  so  held 
and  leased  is  held  for  school  purposes  in  the  fullest  and  clejirest  sense." 
It  has  been  decided  that  a  professor's  house,  owned  by  a  college^  is  in- 
cluded in  an  exemption  of  the  grounds  and  buildings  of  literary  iustitu- 

»  McKay  v,  BatchcUor,  2  Colo.,  591.  '^  Municipal  power  to  collcict  l>y  <)i8treMM  Hiid 
sale  cannot  be  implied  because  the  State  coUecte  itH  taxes  in  this  uiauiK^r.  It  iimiit 
be  given,  if  not  in  express  terms,  yet  by  the  clearest  and  most  indubitublo  iiupliu*- 
tion.''    2  Dillon's  Municipal  Corporations,  sec.  818. 

•  Powell  r.  Board  of  Supervisors  of  St.  Croix  County,  46  Wis.,  210,  213. 

'South  Bend  r.  University  of  Notre  Dame  du  Lac,  69  lud.,  344,  and  nearly  all 
cases  cited  in  this  section. 
^Probasco  v.  Moundville,  11  W.  Va.,  501. 

^  Washburn  College  v.  Commissioners  of  Shawnee  County,  8  Kans.,  344. 
«  St.  Mary's  College  v,  Crowl,  10  Kans.,  442,  450. 
^Chicago  V.  People,  80  lU.,  384,  387. 

*  University  v.  People,  99  U.  8.,  309,  324. 
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tions  "devoted  solely  to  the  appropriate  objects  of  these  iostitutions.^ 
The  reasons  assigned 'for  the  decision  were  that  the  honse  was  erected 
witli  money  of  the  college  that  might  otherwise  have  been  exempt,  that 
it  was  used  to  sustain  the  college,  that  it  was  for  an  object  peculiarly 
(it ting  and  appropriate,  and  that  it  was  not  leased  or  otherwise  used 
with  a  view  to  i)ecuniary  profit.  Two  judges  dissented  on  the  ground 
tiiat  the  house  was  owned  and  used  for  the  purpose  and  object  of  re- 
ducing salary  expenses,  and  consequently  for  a  pecuniary  profit.^ 

§  li).  Same. — Two  cases  involving  the  exemption  of  school  property  are 
mentioned  in  a  recent  number  of  a  prominent  law  journal.*  In  one  it 
was  held  that  a  building  used  partly  as  a  dormitory  and  boarding  house 
for  students  of  an  academy  and  partly  as  a  public  house  is  not  exempt 
from  taxation  as  land  "  for  the  use  of  the  academy,"  the  court  saying 
tliat  "  the  phrase  '  for  the  use  of  is  not  to  be  taken  in  the  same  sense 
as  '  for  the  profit  of.'"^  In  the  other  case*  a  female  seminary  was  orig- 
innlly  located  upon  a  tract  of  eight  acres  of  land,  upon  which  were 
erected  the  buildings  of  the  institution.  Afterward  the  corporation  ac- 
quired three  other  small  tracts  of  land.  All  are  included  in  the  com- 
mon inclosure  of  the  seminary  grounds,  with  dividing  fences  within 
tiiat  common  inclosure.  The  several  tracts  are  used,  a  portion  for  walks 
and  lawns  for  tiie  exercise  and  benefit  of  the  scholars,  a  part  for  garden- 
ing to  supply  the  institution  with  vegetables,  a  part  for  an  orchard  to 
supply  necessary  fruit  for  the  institution,  a  part  for  raising  feed  for 
stock,  for  pasturage,  and  for  wood  land,  all  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
institution,  and  not  "otherwise  used  with  a  view  to  profit.'^  These  lands 
were  held  exempt  from  taxation  under  the  statute  of  exemption  relating 
to  property  of  institutions  of  learning.  The  court  said :  "The  evidence 
further  shows  that  all  this  property  is  necessary  for  the  proper  carrying 
on  of  the  institution ;  that  said  tracts  of  land  are  used  exclusively  for 
the  purposes  of  the  institution,  and  that  no  part  of  the  same  has  been 
leased  or  otherwise  used  with  a  view  to  profit ;  that  it  is  necessary  in 
connection  with  the  institution  to  have  cows  to  supply  milk  for  the 
scholars  and  teachers,  all  of  whom  (numbering  about  175  pprsons)  reside 
and  live  within  and  upon  the  grounds  of  the  institution ;  that  horses  are 
required  to  do  the  necessary  hauling  connected  with  the  seminary,  and 
that  all  the  hay,  corn,  and  oats  raised  on  the  place  go  to  the  feeding  of 
ihe  stock  thereon  ;  that  nothing  is  ever  sold  off  the  premises,  and  that 
what  is  raised  is  but  a  partial  supply  for  the  institution ;  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  institution  is,  as  far  as  possible,  to  make  it  a  self-sustaining 
one,  and  that  what  is  realized  over  and  above  actual  expenses  is  used 
as  a  fund  for  the  education  of  indigent  females.  We  do  not  see  why 
the  facts  of  this  case  do  not  bring  these  lands  within  the  very  words  of 

» Tnistees  of  Griswold  College  v.  State,  46  Iowa,  275,  281,  283. 

•  Albany  Law  Journal,  vol.  28,  p.  205. 

*  Trustees  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  v.  Exeter,  58  N.  H.,  306 ;  s.  c,  42  Am.  Rep.,  589. 
^MonticeUo  Seminary  v.  People,  106  111.,  396. 
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the  exemption  firom  taxation  of  the  constitntion  and  the  legislatki 
upon  the  subject.  They  form  one  connected  body  of  land,  upon  whick 
the  seminary  baildings  are  sitaated.  They  are  not  lands  which  an 
leased  by  the  institution  or  otherwise  used  with  a  view  to  profit,  but 
they  are  used  strictly  in  the  carrying  ou  of  this  seminary  of  learning, 
and  are  used  exclusively  for  that  puri)08e.'*  Chief  Justice  Scott  dis- 
sented on  the  ground  that  land  used  as  a  farm  was  ^^  used  with  a  view 
to  i)rofit.'' 

§  20.  Same. — Schools  established  by  private  donations,  and  carried  ot 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  and  not  with  a  view  to  profit,  are  "  institn- 
tions  of  ])urely  pul)lic  charity  ^  within  the  meaning  of  the  provision  of 
the  Ohio  constitution  which  authorizes  such  institutions  to  be  exempt 
from  taxation.*  Such  schools  are  not  exempt  as  being  '*free  puhlie 
schools."^  Tiie  term '*  scliool -houses  and  seminaries  of  learning'' evi- 
dently includes  the  buildings  and  the  lots  upon  which  they  stand.'  Hot 
nuich  is  included  in  an  exemption  of  lots  whereon  school  buildings  an 
erected  was  discussed  at  considerable  length  in  New  York  a  few  vean 
ago  (1875).*  An  academy  for  ladies  owned  extensive  g^roands  iu  tlw 
upper  part  of  New  York  City  and  had  its  buildings  near  the  centre  rf 
them,  occui)ying  about  five  acres.  Eight  acres  were  nsed  as  a  vegetable 
garden  for  the  academy,  one  acre  as  a  cemetery,  and  the  residue,  thirty- 
six  acres,  more  or  less,  was  for  recreation  and  walking.  It  was  decided 
that  the  property  was  exempt.  The  court  said  :*  "  The  propriety  of  the 
exemption  is  precisely  the  same,  whether  it  relates  to  the  buildings  them- 
selves and  the  lots  on  which  they  stand,  or  to  the  ground  required  to 
l)romote  and  secure  the  recreation  and  health  of  the  pupils  of  the  schools 
and  those  engaged  in  teaching  and  guarding  them.  A  well  ordered, 
prosperous  school  requires  the  one  as  much  as  it  does  the  other.  It 
would  be  very  unwise  and  indiscreet  to  allow  young  persons  to  be  con- 
fined in  school  buildings  upon  grounds  afibrding  no  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity for  exercise  or  diversion.''  "  The  property  claimed  by  the  relator 
to  be  exempt  from  taxation  was  all  shown  to  be  a  portion  of  the  lots  or 
parcel  of  ground  on  which  its  school  buildings  are  situated.     What  th^ 


» Gerke  r.  Purcell,  25  Obio  St.,  229. 

3 St.  Joseph's  Cliiirch  r.  Assessors,  12  R.  I.,  19. 

»Warde  r.  ManclicHter,  56  N.  H.,  508;  8.  c,  22  Am.  Rep.,  504.  *'*An  exemption  o^ 
aU  colleges,  academies,  or  seminaries  of  learning  extends  to  the  houses  and  lot«  pio- 
vided  by  a  college  for  the  residences  of  president,  professors,  and  steward  as  parte/ 
their  compensation.''    Ililliard's  *'  Law  of  Taxation,"  sec.  35. 

^  People  ex  rcl.  Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart  r.  Commissioners  of  Taxes  and  Amem- 
monts  of  New  York  City,  G  Hun  (N.  Y.),  109.  The  statute  under  consideration  provided 
that  **  The  following  property  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation :  *  •  •  Every  build- 
ing erected  for  the  use  of  a  college,  incorporated  academy,  or  other  seminary  of  lean- 
ing, every  building  for  public  worship,  every  school-house,  court-honse,  and  jail,  Koi 
the  several  lots  whereon  such  buildings  are  situated,  and  the  famitare  belonging  it 
each  of  them."    Rev.  Stat,  5th  ed.,  vol.  1,  p.  90(). 

*Ibid.,  112,114.    Union  CoUege  holds  exempt  130  acres;  Madison  UnlTenitJil^ 
acres ;  Vassar  College,  210  acres ;  and  Cornell  University,  a  still  greater 
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do  not  occupy  has  been  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  the  convenience  of 
the  occupants  of  the  buildings,  supplying  their  wants,  and  affording 
them  the  means  of  recreation,  health,  and  exercise." 

§  21.  Local  assessment  of  school  property. — ^Jt  has  been  frequently  stated 
that  school  property,  exempt  from  taxation,  was  nevertheless  liable  to 
local  assessments  for  the  construction  of  streets,  sewers,  and  the  like.^ 
A  recent  case  in  Connecticut  has  been  decided  to  the  contrary.  Under 
tlie  charter  of  the  city  of  Hartford  all  land  specially  benefited  by  a  city 
improvement  was  liable  to  be  assessed  for  the  expenses  of  such  improve- 
ment. A  school  house  and  lot,  used  solely  for  school  purposes,  was  as- 
sessed for  a  street  improvement,  and  the  court  held  that  the  benefit  to  the 
school  district  was  too  contingent  and  remote  to  render  it  liable  to  pay 
the  assessment.'  The  court  said :  ^*  The  assessment  was  undoubtedly 
made  upon  the  idea  that  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  property  was  increased, 
but,  if  that  were  so  as  a  matter  of  fact,  does  it  follow  that  it  was  increased 
in  value  as  school  district  property,  bought  and  used  solely  for  school 
purposes  Y  and  did  the  district,  or  could  it,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
derive  any  immediate,  direct,  or  special  benefit  from  the  la^-ing  out  of 
the  street !  We  are  unable  to  see  how  the  district  as  a  corporation  could 
be  80  benefited,  or  that  their  property  was  rendered  any  more  valuable 
for  the  purpose  for  which  they  use  it,  and  for  which  they  must  continue 
to  use  it,  if  not  for  all  time,  at  least  for  a  very  long  period.'^ 

The  following  statement  of  the  exemption  of  school  property  from 
taxation  appeared  in  the  Eeport  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  1880,  pp.  cclv-cclvii : 

The  exemption  of  sclioul  property  is  either  determiDed  by  the  conatitation  of  each 
State  or  else  impliedly  or  exxiressly  delegated  by  it  to  the  legislative  body.  The 
States  whose  constitutions  prescribe  the  rule  of  exemption  are  Arkansas,  California, 
K&nsas,  Louisiana,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  ^eunsylvania.  The  property 
which  is  exempted  is,  in  Pennsylvania,  public  property  used  for  public  purposes, 
which  includes  schools  aided  by  the  Commonwealth ;  in  Ohio,  public  school-houses, 
by  which  is  meant  ^'such  as  belong  to  the  public  and  are  designed  for  schools 
established  and  conducted  under  public  authority. '^  [Gerke  v.  Purcell,  25  Ohio 
St.,  229,  240.]  The  term  has  been  made  to  cover  not  only  the  houses  themselves, 
but  their  furniture  and  the  books  properly  belonging  with  them.  In  California 
property  used  exclusively  for  public  schools  is  required  to  be  exempted.  In  Biis- 
Bouri,  lots  in  incorporated  cities  or  towns,  or  within  one  mUe  of  the  limits  of  any 
such  city  or  town,  to  the  extent  of  one  acre,  and  lots  of  one  mile  or  more  distant 
from  such  cities  or  towns,  to  the  extent  of  five  acres,  with  the  buildings  thereon,  may 
be  exempted  from  taxation  when  the  same  are  used  exclusively  for  religious  worship, 
for  schools,  or  for  purposes  purely  charitable.    In  Minnesota,  public  school-houses, 

^  *'It  is  no  objection  to  an  assessment  for  a  local  work  that  the  property  assessed  is 
used  for  a  purpose  that  will  not  be  specially  advanced  by  the  improvement ;  as,  for 
instance,  that  it  is  *  *  *  devoted  to  school  or  charitable  purposes."  Cooley  on 
Taxation,  p.  456. 

"A  general  statute  exempting  certain  property  •  •  •  from  *  taxation  by  any  law 
of  the  State  *  does  not  exempt  it  from  liability  for  a  street  assessment.''  2  Dillon's 
Municipal  Corporations,  sec.  777. 

•City  of  Hartford  v.  West  Middle  District,  45  Conn.,  462 ;  s.  c,  29  Am.  Rep.,  687. 
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aoademies,  colleges,  anivenitiee,  and  all  seminariee  of  learning  are  exempted  fnm 
taxation ;  in  Arkansaa,  school  buildings  and  apparatoa,  libraries,  and  groiinds  used  ei> 
clusively  for  school  purposes ;  and  in  Kansas  and  Louisiana,  all  property  used  exclo* 
sively  for  educational  or  school  puri>oses.  The  constitution  of  Colorado  exempts  lot% 
with  the  buildings  tbereon,  used  exclusively  for  schools,  ''unless  otherwise  provided 
by  general  law/*  and  that  of  South  Carolina  requires  the  general  assembly  to  enaet 
laws  for  the  exemption  of  public  schools,  colleges,  and  institutions  of  learning,  pro- 
vided the  exemption  shall  not  extend  beyond  the  buildings  and  premises  actaally  occo- 
pied.  In  the  other  Stares  the  exemption  of  school  property  is  a  matter  for  indepen- 
dent legislative  action,  though  many  constitutions  give  special  permission  to  legiab- 
tures  to  exempt  property  of  certain  kinds  or  property  used  for  specific  pnritoses. 

The  latest  compilations  of  the  statutes  of  the  several  States  show  sabstantially  tin 
laws  regulating  the  exemption  of  school  property  as  they  now  exist.  There  may  hart 
been  a  few  changes,  but  it  is  not  a  subject  upon  which  there  has  been  much  fluctut- 
ing  legislation.  In  Illinois,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  North  Cuo- 
lina,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  and  West  Virginia,  all  school  property,  with  some  few 
limitations,  has  been  exempted.  In  Maine  and  Maryland  all  the  property  of  ite^ 
ary  institutions  is  designated  as  exempt.  In  Illinois  this  broad  exemption  is  linited 
by  the  provision  that  it  shall  not  extend  to  real  estate  leased  or  other^rise  nsed  witli 
a  view  to  profit.  In  Massachusetts  exemption  of  real  estate  does  not  extend  beyond 
that  occupied  by  the  educational  institutions  and  their  officers  for  corporate  pnr^oeea 
In  Mississippi  it  extends,  not  only  to  property  used  for  the  benefit  and  snpport  cf  in- 
stitutions for  the  education  of  youth,  but  also  to  that  held  and  occupied  by  the  tmst- 
ees  of  schools  and  school  lands  for  the  use  of  public  schools. 

•  ••«••  «i 

The  exemption  of  school  property  is  almost  as  general  in  Iowa,  Kentncky,  Mich^ao, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Texas  as  iu  the  States  pre- 
viously mentioned.  In  all  of  them,  buildings,  grounds,  and  furniture  are  exempt  ao 
far  as  they  are  actually  necessary  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  institutions  owiing 
them.  Books  or  libraries  are  expressly  included  in  the  exempt  property  in  all  i\a» 
States  except  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York ;  and  apparatus,  equipments,  or  other 
general  terms  are  used  in  all  these  States  to  designate  personal  property  commcoly 
found  in  schools,  and  which  is  usually  exempted  by  direct  words  or  by  implicatba 
The  exemption  of  these  kinds  of  property  is  on  condition  oftentimes  that  they  be  urd 
for  strictly  educational  purposes  and  be  not  in  excess  of  specified  amounts.  The  rtal 
estate  exempted  is  limited  to  three  acres  in  Nebraska  and  five  acres  in  Kentucky  and 
New  Jersi'y.  In  ^linnesota,  Nevada,  and  New  York  it  must  be  immediately  connected 
with  the  buildings  of  the  institution  to  which  it  belongs.  In  Connecticut,  Georgia, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont  it  is  known  that  the  buildings  of  educational  iustita- 
tions  are  exempt,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  term  "buildings"  luclndes  the 
lots  upon  which  they  are  erected.  In  Florida  and  Indiana  public  school  property  i« 
exempted.  The  laws  in  Rhode  Island  and  Wisconsin  have  peculiar  features  which 
will  best  be  understood  Uy  presenting  them  verbatim.  The  law  of  Rhode  Island  ex- 
empts "bnildiugs  for  free  public  schools,  buildings  for  religious  worship,  and  the  land 
upon  which  they  stand  and  immediately  surrounding  the  same  to  an  extent  not  ex- 
ceeding one  acre,  so  far  as  said  buildings  and  land  are  occupied  and  used  exclusively 
for  religions  or  educational  purposes;  the  estates,  persons,  and  families  of  the  presi- 
dent and  professors,  for  the  time  being,  of  Brown  University,  for  not  more  than  ten 
thousand  dollars  for  each  such  officer,  his  estate,  person,  and  family  incladed." 

In  Wisconsin  exemption  extends  to  **  personal  property  owned  by  any  religious 
scientific,  literary,  or  benevolent  association,  used  exclusively  for  the  purposes  of  such 
association,  and  the  real  property,  if  not  leased  or  not  otherwise  used  for  {>ecuniai7 
profit,  necessary  for  the  location  and  convenience  of  the  buildings  of  such  association 
and  embracing  the  same,  not  exceeding  ten  acres,  and  the  lands  reserved  for  gronndi 
of  a  chartered  college  or  university,  not  exceeding  forty  acres." 
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CHAPTER  IV.— SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

§  22.  School  ftinds. — ^The  State  is  the  owner  of  public  school  prop- 
erty and  school  funds ;  and  this  is  one  reason  why  such  property  is 
exempt  from  taxation.^  In  the  case  of  certain  lands  held  in  the  name 
of  the  city  of  Chicago  exclusively  for  the  use  of  its  public  schools  and 
derived  mediately  from  public  school  lands,  the  court  said  :*  "No  act  of 
the  general  assembly  has  ever  granted  the  title  to  the  school  property 
and  fund  irrevocably  to  any  body  of  persons.  They  have  created  cor- 
porate bodies  to  handle  and  control  the  fund  for  the  use  of  the  people^ 
but  that  body  has  not  parted  with  the  power  to  control  the  fund  in  any 
mode  they  may  choose  for  the  use  of  schools.  They  could,  if  disposed, 
deprive  those  to  whom  its  management  is  intrusted  of  the  fund,  and 
intrust  it  to  others.  Whilst  the  increase  of  the  fund  should  be  expended 
in  the  support  of  schools,  the  manner  or  the  agency  employed  may  be 
at  all  times  controlled  or  changed  by  the  State  at  pleasure.  *  The  State 
is  virtually  a  trustee  of  the  fund  for  the  use  of  the  people,  and  the  mu- 
nicipalities and  oflScers  are  but  the  agencies  employed  by  the  State 
in  executing  its  trust."  The  general  assembly  has  no  power  to  abdicate 
its  control  over  the  school  fund.'  Such  a  fund  must  be  applied  to  the 
exact  purposes  for  which  it  was  created  and  exists.*  But  although  the 
State  may  not  have  the  constitutional  power  to  divert  school  moneys  from 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  set  apart,  she  may  change  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  funds,  and,  in  her  wisdom  and  discretion,  direct  the  mode 
and  manner  of  the  administration  of  the  trust,  and  how,  by  whom, 
and  to  whom  the  moneys  are  to  be  paid  and  applied.*  If  a  fund  is  pro- 
vided by  the  constitution  for  free  public  schools  it  can  only  be  ap- 
plied to  such  schools  as  are  within  the  uniform  school  system  required, 
are  free  from  religious  and  sectarian  control,  and  open  to  children  of 
school  age;  though  this  freedom  of  admission  does  not  preclude  the 
classification  of  the  schools  according  to  the  ages,  sex,  race,  or  mental 
acquirements  of  the  pupils.^  In  a  case  in  Massachusetts,  under  a  con- 
stitutional x>rovision  requiring  moneys  raised  for  the  public  schools  to 
be  ai)plied  only  to  those  under  the  charge  of  the  public  authorities,  it 
was  denied  that  a  town  could  appropriate  moneys  raised  for  public 
schools  to  the  support  of  a  school  founded  by  a  bequest,  under  which 
the  charge  of  the  school  was  vested  in  trustees  who,  though  most  of 
them  elected  by  the  town,  must  be  connected  with  certain  religious  so- 
cieties.''   A  tax  for  building  purposes  cannot  be  used  for  ordinary  ex- 

*  City  of  Chicago  v.  People,  80  111.,  384.  See IlliDoisIudiiBtrial  University  r.  Super- 
Ti^rs  of  Champaign  County,  76  III.,  184,  and  $3,  ante, 

•City  of  Chicago  v.  People,  80  111.,  385. 

'Auditor  v.  Holland,  14  Bush  (Ky.),  147. 

<  Wiley  V.  School  Commissioners  of  Alleghany  Co.,  51  Md.,  401. 

*  Mobile  School  Commissioners  v,  Putnam,  44  Ala.,  506. 

'^Otken  V,  Lamkin,  56  Miss.,  758.    On  race  clafisification,  see  $  44,  p09t 
">  Jenkins  v.  Andover,  103  Mass.,  94. 
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penses ;  bnt  the  exemption  of  the  Borplos  of  the  annual  taxes  from  the 
payment  of  debts  contracted  for  buildings  would  not  seem  a  rule  of  law 
or  justice,  if  payment  would  not  prevent  the  schools  from  beings  kept  oi>en 
the  required  period  in  the  subsequent  year.^  When  real  estate  is  con- 
veyed to  school  trustees  for  school  purposes,  and  this  is  so  expressed  in 
the  deed,  the  land  itself  must  be  so  used ;  the  directors  and  trustees  hare 
no  right  to  sell  the  land  and  apply  the  proceeds  to  school  purposes,  but 
they  may  rent  it  or  use  it  as  a  school  Site.'  If  the  power  of  loan  of 
school  funds  is  regulated,  the  lending  of  them  on  other  securities  thao 
those  mentioned  and  prescribed  is  a  misapplication ,  but  does  not  discharge 
the  borrower.^  Such  funds  in  the  hands  of  a  county  treasurer  are  not 
secured  by  his  general  bond,  but  only  by  his  distinct  bond  for  their  pay- 
ment, this  being  not  cumulative  to  his  general  bond,  but  separate  from  it* 

§  23.  Same. — A  school  district  can  take  by  will.*  Money  bequeathed 
to  a  township  goes  to  the  territory  which  was  included  in  the  specified 
township  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  will.* 

There  was  a  bequest  in  New  York  City  to  the  board  of  trustees  of 
each  of  the  several  wards  as  they  might  exist  at  the  time  of  the  final 
distribution  of  the  estate,  and  in  construing  the  clause  the  court  said:^ 
''  I  do  not  think  the  provision  can  be  extended  to  embrace  schools  in 
wards  created  in  territory  annexed  to  the  city  limits  since  the  testatoi^i 
death.  Whilst  he  did  contemplate  that  by  increase  of  population  old 
wards  might  be  divided  and  in  this  way  new  ones  created,  he  did  not 
provide  for  schools  in  territory  to  be  after  acquired.^ 

A  due  proportion  of  all  moneys  intended  for  the  education  of  lie 
children  that  resided  in  an  original  district  ought  to  be  given  by  it  to  a 
new  one  formed  partly  out  of  its  territory  prior  to  its  reception  of  the 
moneys,  although  the  new  district  was  not  organized  until  afterward.' 
Where  territory  is  set  into  an  adjoining  county  or  township,  or  attached 
to  an  independent  school  district  in  an  adjoining  county  or  township, 
for  school  purposes,  or  is  restored  from  an  independent  district  to  the 
district  township  to  which  it  geographically  belongs,  there  must  bean 
equitable  apportionment  of  all  the  assets  and  liabilities.®  If  money 
is  willed  to  a  village  to  build  a  suitable  structure  for  a  high  school, 
without  further  direction  as  to  its  maintenance  and  without  endowment, 
the  village  may  build  the  house,  use  it  temporarily  for  g^raded  school 
purposes,  and  delay  for  a  reasonable  time  the  organization  of  a  higher 

*  German  Township  School  District  v,  Sangston,  74  Pa.  St.,  454. 
•Trustees,  &c.,  of  Morgan  County  v,  Braner,  71  111.,  546. 
'Littleworth  r.  Davis,  50  Miss.,  403. 

*  State  r.  Young,  23  Minn.,  551 ;  State  v,  Johnson,  55  Mo.,  80. 
»  Estate  of  Buhner,  59  Cal.,  131. 

«  Board  of  Education  v.  Ladd,  26  Ohio  St.,  210. 
'Bettsr.  Betts,  4  Abbott's  i^ew  Cases  (N.  Y.),  412. 
"Johnson  t?.  Smith,  64  Ind.,  275. 

^Albin  r.  Directors  of  Independent  District  of  West  Branoh,  58  Iowa,  77.     See  4fi| 
ante. 
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depai*tment.^  Fines  imposed  by  municipal  ordinance  are  not  included 
in  those  accruing  to  the  State,  such  ^as  in  some  Stat^  are  added  to  the 
school  fund.' 

§  24.  Bites  and  buildings. — A  public  school-house  is  a  building  belong- 
ing to  the  public  and  designed  for  schools  established  and  conducted 
•under  public  authority.^  A  district  contracting  for  the  erection  of  a 
house  within  a  stated  time  is  bound  to  furnish  a  suitable  site  within 
such  reasonable  time  that  the  contractors  may  not  be  delayed  in  the 
performance  of  their  agreement.^  A  site  may  be  obtained  by  condemna- 
tion.^ While  the  law  was  silent  on  the  subject  of  obtaining  sites  other- 
wise than  by  purchase,  certain  counties  of  Pennsylvania  successfully 
tried  compulsory  condemnation  ;  then  the  State  passed  a  law  allowing 
it,  and  the  law  was  pronounced  constitutional.^  The  court  said :  "The 
common  school  system  pervades  the  whole  Commonwealth  and  is  its 
creature,  acting  in  the  several  school  districts  by  its  boards  of  directors 
or  controllers,  who  are  simply  the  agents  of  the  State  in  carrying  out  the 
wise,  benevolent,  and  foresighted  policy  of  the  government.  Every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  a  republic  should  be  able  to  read  and  write,  and 
this  is  the  object  aimed  at  by  the  common  school  law.  School-houses 
are  an  essential  part  of  the  system,  and  the  compulsory  power  is  as 
necessary  to  it  as  the  taking  of  land  for  a  public  highway."  In  a  case 
in  Maine  the  court  assumed  that  land  might  be  taken  under  the  right 
of  eminent  domain,  against  consent,  and  the  compensation  therefor  fixed 
by  others,  without  the  participation  of  the  owner,  under  a  statutory 
clause  authorizing  school  districts  "  to  determine  where  their  school- 
houses  shall  be  located."^  Proceedings  to  condemn  are  invalid  where 
there  has  been  no  legal  determination  of  the  site.^  A  petition  asking 
the  condemnation  of  a  site  should  designate  the  same  and  show  dis- 
agreement with  the  owner  as  to  compensation.  When  the  owner  of  a 
proposed  site  is  represented  at  the  proceedings  to  condemn  it,  he  is 
deemed  to  waive  objections  to  jurors  if  he  does  not  challenge  them  at 
the  time.^  If  a  lot  is  taken  illegally,  no  allowance  will  be  made  tor  im- 
provements put  upon  it.^^    The  fact  that  a  lot  has  already  been  im- 

*  Hathaway  v.  New  Baltimore  and  Lake  School  District,  46  Mich.,  257. 

*  Commissioners  v.  Raleigh,  88  N.  C,  120. 
•Gerke  v,  Purcell,  25  Ohio  St.,  229. 

<Todd  v.  School  District  1  of  Greenwood,  40  Mich.,  294;  Township  Board  of  Educa- 
tion r.  Hack  man,  48  Mo.,  243. 

^  **  Land  may  be  appropriated  for  the  erection  of  a  school-house  and  for  a  school 
yard.  The  use  proposed  is  not  local  and  limited,  bnt  public.  Schools  aie  a  public 
necessity,  and  as  taxation  for  schools  is  supported  the  exercise  of  eminent  domain  is 
equally  justified  in  providing  suitable  locations."    Mills  on  Eminent  Domain,  $  17. 

*  Long  V,  FuUer,  68  Pa.  St.,  170. 172. 
^Norton  v.  Perry,  65  Me.,  103. 

*Heck  r.  Essex  School  District,  49  Mich.,  551. 

»  Smith  V.  School  District  2  of  Milton,  40  Mich.,  143. 

>o  Spalding  V.  Chelmsford,  117  Mass.,  393. 
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proved  does  not  prevent  its  condemnation.^  If  a  location  is  Toid  bj 
reason  of  insufficient  and  defective  description  of  premises  taken,  pnv 
ceediugs  must  be  be^n  anew  in  order  to  make  a  valid  location.*  if  » 
site  is  purchased  the  deed  of  conveyance  must  be  without  any  defeat- 
ing condition,  such  as  that  the  laud  shall  revert  to  the  grantor  on  » 
change  in  the  school  system.  Such  a  limitation  is  inconsistent  with  the 
objects  of  the  grant  and  must  be  rejected  as  surplusage.' 

In  Xew  York  it  was  held  that  a  deed  made  and  received  by  a  school 
district  trustee  on  the  express  condition  '^  that  the  title  and  estate  of  the 
grantee  [trustee]  and  his  successor  in  the  said  premises  should  ceaM 
when  the  said  use  [as  a  public  school  site]  should  cease,  and  Khoald 
thereupon  be  vested  in  the  grautor,  his  heirs,  and  assigns ;  the  distriet 
to  build  the  fence  and  keep  it  in  repair,"  was  such  a  conveyance  as  a 
school  district  might  accept,  and  that  the  last  clause  imposed  on  the 
district  an  obligation  difiering  only  in  extent  from  that  which  the  law 
imi)oses  with  regard  to  division  fences,  which  the  clistrict  might  enter 
into  before  votiug  a  t^ix  for  building  or  repairing  the  fence.* 

§  25.  Same. — A  school-house  erected  on  the  land  of  a  private  citizen 
by  his  oral  consent  will  be  considered  personal  property.*  In  the  case 
referred  to,  the  court  said :  "Although  it  is  a  general  principle  of  law 
that  a  building  permanently  annexed  to  the  freehold  becomes  a  ]Kirt 
of  it  and  is  real  estate,  yet  if  it  is  erected  by  the  builder  with  his  own 
money,  and  for  his  own  exclusive  use,  as  disconnected  from  the  use  of 
the  land,  and  with  an  agreement  to  that  effect  between  the  owner  of  the 
land  and  the  builder,  it  will,  as  between  the  parties,  be  cousidereil  per- 
sonal property."  A  committee  of  aboard  of  school  directors  appointed 
to  get  up  plans  for  a  new  school  building  from  some  architect  an<i  sub- 
mit the  same  for  approval,  has  authority  to  contract  with  an  architect 
for  plans  and  sjiecitications  iis  well  as  a  preliminary  sketch.®  Before  a 
building  can  be  paid  for,  in  Nebraska,  at  least,  the  district  must  not 
onl}'  raise  the  money,  but  distinctly  authorize  its  expenditure."  School- 
houses  and  sites  are  '^atisets''  within  the  meaning  of  a  statute  pix)vid- 
ing  for  an  equitable  division  of  assets  in  case  of  the  division  of  dis- 
tricts.* 

§  2G.  Use  of  buildings. — A  public  school-house  is  to  be  used  for  public 
sehool  purposes.^  A  lease  of  one  continuing  during  a  specifie<l  time  and 
based  on  a  valuable  consideration  by  a  board  of  education  vested  with 


'  Ferree  r.  School  District,  70  Pa.  St.,  370. 

•Norton  r.  Perry,  OT)  Mc,  183. 

5  School  Coiniiiitte^  of  ProviUeuco  r.  Kesler,  67  N.  C,  443,447. 

*  Alhri^rht  V.  Uiko^  22  Hun  (N.  Y.),  367. 

*  District  Township  of  Corwiu  r.  Morehead,  43  Iowa,  466,468. 
•School  District  of  McKeesport  v.  Miller,  1  Pa.  Sup.  Ct.,r)10. 
^School  District  of  Dickson  County  v.  Stough,  4  Nebr.,  357. 
"Williams  r.  District  Township  of  Jackson,  36  Iowa,  216. 

'  Spencer  v.  School  District,  15  Kans.,  259.    Statates  allow  BOine  other  uaes  in  80T- 
eral  States. 
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the  property  of  a  district  in  tmst  for  the  use  of  public  schools,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  a  private  or  select  school  taught  therein,  is  in  viola- 
tion of  trust*  Charter  authority  to  a  village  council,  as  a  board  of  edu- 
cation, to  purchase  grounds,  erect  buildings,  borrow  money  to  establish  a 
school  ef  a  high  grade,  and  levy  taxes  for  the  erection  and  support  of 
the  same,  docs  not  authorize  the  conveyance  or  leasing  of  the  buildings 
when  completed,  without  pay  or  rent,  to  an  individual  or  private  cor- 
poration, for  the  puri)ose  of  having  a  school  taught  therein  for  i)ay. 
The  school  contemplated  by  such  a  charter  is  one  free  to  all  children  of 
suitable  age  and  advancement  residing  in  the  district,  and  anything 
else  is  a  i)erversion  of  the  property  from  its  intended  uses.*  But  if  a 
town  is  specially  emi)Owered  to  own  and  use  a  school-house  for  educa- 
tional i)urposes,  it  may  open  a  free  public  school,  or  rent  the  premises  to 
private  parties,-^  or  i)rocure  an  interest  in  existing  schools,^  as  may  seem 
best  to  provide  for  the  educational  wants  of  the  public.  In  the  case  last 
cited  a  town  i)urcliased  a  controlling  interest  in  two  established  schools. 
In  deciding  that  it  had  a  right  to  do  so,  the  court,  not  relying  on  a 
stiitute,  au4l  simply  referring  to  the  article  of  the  constitution  requiring 
the  maintenance  of  a  thorough  system  of  general  education,  said:^  "!No 
student  of  the  history  of  this  country  from  the  earliest  settlement  to 
the  i)rcsent  day  can  fail  to  see  that,  to  furnish  facilities  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  i)eo[)le,  it  has  not  only  been  the  constant  practice  of  both  the 
State  and  the  corporate  [municipal]  organizations  to  engage  in  projects 
for  the  advancement  of  education,  but  that  this  has  been  a  favorite  and 
prefeired  object ;  and  it  seems  to  us  that  more  permanent  good  has 
come  to  the  country  from  this  axiplication  of  municipal  funds  than  from 
any  other  use  of  such  fumls."  *'  The  trustees  in  this  case  undertook  to 
keep  up  the  school.  No  prolit  accrues  to  them.  The  house  is  the  neces- 
sary thing ;  the  pnblic  may  well  furnish  that,  leaving  the  school  to  support 
itself."  The  use  of  a  school  huihling  for  the  puri)Oses  of  a  Sunday  school 
has  been  disa))proved  in  Missouri,  on  the  grounds  that  the  school  law 
dotis  not  justify  or  authorize  it  and  that  **if  the  precedent  be  estab- 
lished it  may  lead  to  great  abuses  and  disagreeable  altercations  be- 
tween different  religious  denominations,  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  our 
common  school  to  avoid."**  Such  a  use  has  been  allowed  in  Iowa 
under  a  clause  in  a  statute  authorizing  the  electors  to  direct  the  dispo- 
sition to  be  made  of  the  school-house ;'  and  the  use  of  the  school-house 
for  Sabbath  school  and  religious  services  is  not  affected  by  a  clause  in 
the  constitution  exempting  all  persons  from  jiaying  taxes  for  building 

»  Weir  V,  Day,  35  Ohio  St.,  143. 

•Sherlock  r.  Wiunetka,  fW  III.,  530. 

'Fleishell  &  KiiiiMey  v,  Hightower,  62  Ga.,  324. 

^Dauiclly  v.  Cubauitis,  52  Ga.,  211. 

<lbia.,  2-J2. 

*Dortou  V.  Ilearne,  C7  Mo..  301. 

^  Towutteud  V.  Hagan,  35  Iowa,  194. 
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or  repairing  places  of  worship.  The  ase  for  the  parposes  named  doa 
not  convert  the  school-hoase  into  a  building  for  worship  within  the 
meaning  of  the  constitution,  since  it  is  only  temporary,  occaaioiial,  sod 
enjoyed  only  by  permission.*  In  Illinois  it  has  been  decided  that  the 
temporary  use  of  a  school-house  for  religious  worship  is  not  repugnant 
to  clauses  in  the  constitution  forbidding  the  use  of  public  funds  for 
sectarian  purposes  and  requiring  school  moneys  to  bo  faithfully  applied 
to  school  purposes.*  "Religion  and  religious  worship,**  said  the  coort^ 
"are  not  so  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  constitution  that  they  may  not 
be  allowed  to  become  the  recipients  of  any  incidental  benefit  whatsoever 
from  the  public  bodies  or  authorities  of  the  State.'* 

§  27.  Insurance,  repair,  and  fnmithing  of  school-houses. — A  provisioD 
that  a  school  officer  shall  have  the  control  and  management  of  the  school- 
house  does  not-empower  him  to  bind  the  district  by  a  contract  of  insor 
auce,^  nor  to  purchase  lightning  rods.^  A  district  can  obtain  the  in* 
surance  on  a  school-house  burned,  although  it  had  been  nominally  sold 
on  credit  by  officers  authorized  to  sell,  because  such  sale  on  credit  was 
void  without  ratification  by  the  district.'  If  a  house  be  burned  the  in- 
surance money  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  creditors  by  garnishment,** 
for  the  property  of  a  school  district  cannot  be  garnished,**  nor  subjected 
to  a  mechanics'  lien.*  Neither  a  stereoscope  with  views*  nor  charts  con- 
taining the  multiplication  tables,  forms  for  business  contracts,  and  promi- 
nent liistorical  events,'®  are  "necessary  appendages ** to  a  school-hoosei 
A  board  authorized  to  purchase  school  apparatus  may  buy  an  organ  for 
a  school  in  which  music  is  taught  as  a  recognized  branch  of  education." 

*  Davis  V,  Boget,  50  Iowa,  11. 

«  Nichols  V,  School  Directors,  93  111.,  61 ;  8.  C,  34  Am.  Rep.,  160. 

>  American  Insurance  Company  v.  District  Townships  WiUow  and  Grand  Meadow, 
55  Iowa,  606. 

*  Monticello  Bank  v.  District  Township  of  Coffin's  Grove,  51  Iowa,  350 ;  "Wolf  &  Soa 
V.  Ind.  District,  51  Iowa,  42K2. 

»  School  District  v.  JEUxa  Insnrance  Company,  62  Me.,  330. 
«  Fleishell  «fe  Kimsey  v,  Hightower,62  Ga.,  324. 
^  See  $  6,  ante. 

•State of  Missouri  p.  Tiodemann,  3  McCrary,  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct.,399;  Whitney  A  Keemer 
w.  Story  County,  54  Iowa,  81 ;  Abercrombie  r.  Ely,  60  Mo.,  23. 

>  Bourbon  County,  &c.,  r.  Perkins,  21  Kans.,  530;  8.  c,  30  Am.  Rep.,  447. 

»o  Gibson  v.  School  District  5  of  Vevay,  36  Mich.,  404.  A  mathematical  chart  may 
come  within  the  description  of  "school  apparatus  and  appendagee."  The  court  said: 
<<Nowit  is  certain  that  all  kinds  of  school  apparatus  are  not  inclnded  among  tb« 
articles  properly  denominated  *  appendages ; '  for  instance,  we  would  think  that  black- 
boards, outliue  maps,  and  mathematical  charts,  to  be  hung  upon  the  walls  of  the 
school-house  and  to  remain  there  permanently  for  the  purpose  of  illuHtrating  such 
les-sons  in  science,  history,  or  geography  as  might  be  taught  in  the  schools,  might 
properly  be  denominated  both  '  school  apparatus  ^  and  *  appendages.'  A  mathematical 
chart  might  be  hung  upon  the  walls  of  the  school-house  aud  become  an  appendage; 
and  it  might  also  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  science  of  mathematics, 
and  thereby  become  a  part  of  the  apparatus  used  by  the  school."  School  District  f. 
Swayze,  29  Kans.,  211;  Al.  L.  J.  28,  p.  424. 

"  Bellmeyor  v.  Independent  District  of  Marshalltown,  44  Iowa,  564. 
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Seats  may  be  bought  under  a  resolutiou  directing  a  board  to  ^^  fix  the 

school-house  ready  for  the  winter  term.''^    The  mere  fact  that  seats, 

maps,  globes^  &c.,  have  been  used  by  the  district  does  not  ratify  an 

illegal  purchase  and  bind  the  district  for  payment.'    A  statute  p^viding 

that  a  director  shall  keep  the  necessary  school-house  furniture  in  proi>er 

order,  and  that  his  expenses  shall  be  subsequently  audited  and  paid, 

does  not  intend  that  money  shall  be  put  into  his  hands  previous  to  such 

auditing.^ 

CHAPTER  v.— OFFICEES. 

§28.  Qnasi-jndioial  powers  of  officers. — School  officers  are  usually  pos- 
sessed of  specially  defined  powers  and  should  exercise  no  others,  except 
such  as  arise  by  fair  implication  from  those  granted.^  In  many  States 
certain  school  officers  are  clothed  with  authority  to  decide  contro- 
versies and  hear  appeals.  An  appeal  is  not  a  suit;  and  a  statute 
providing  for  the  employment  of  counsel  in  case  of  suits  by  or  against 
a  district  does  not  warrant  such  employment  in  case  of  a  hearing  before 
a  county  or  State  superintendent.^  The  hearing  of  an  appeal  and  the 
decision  of  controversies  and  disputes  arising  under  the  school  law  are 
exercises  of  "  a  visitatorial  power  of  the  most  comprehensive  character.''^ 
The  decisions  of  an  officer  or  board  clothed  with  such  power  are  en- 
titled to  great  weight  with  the  courts^  and  are  of  value  in  con- 
struing the  school  law  when  it  admits  of  difierent  constructions.'  In 
Maryland  they  are  summary  and  conclusive.'  The  manner  of  conduct- 
ing the  hearing  of  cases  by  school  officers  may  be  determined  by  them 
in  the  absence  of  statutory  regulation.  A  superintendent  may  require 
evidence  to  be  submitted  in  the  form  of  affidavits  and  th^  arguments  of 
parties  or  counsel  to  be  in  writing,  and  may  refuse  a  personal  hearing  of 
witnesses  and  an  oral  examination  of  them  before  him.^®  A  board  of 
education  need  not  require  testimony  to  bo  given  under  oath."  "  The 
delicate  nature  of  the  duty  devolved  upon  the  trustees,'^  said  Judge 
I^oah  Davis,"  of  ISTew  York,  in  a  case  involving  the  discharge  of  a 
teacher, ''  to  see  to  it  that  unfit  or  incompetent  persons  are  not  put  or 
kept  in  charge  of  the  children  who  attend  the  common  schools  forbids 
the  idea  of  a  trial  with  the  formality  and  strictness  that  belong  to 

*  McLaren  v.  Township  Board  of  Akron,  48  Mich.,  189. 

'Johnson  v.  School  Directors,  G7  Mo.,  319 ;  Kane  v.  School  District,  52  Wis.,  502. 

*Hamtramck  Board  v.  Holihan,  4()  Mich.,  127. 

< Peers  v.  Board  of  Education,  72  111.,  508;  School  District  4  of  Rush  v.  Wing,  30 
Mich.,  351.  The  legislative  power  of  a  State  board  of  education  is  discussed  in  Mo- 
bile School  Commissioners  v.  Putnam,  44  Ala.,  508. 

^Templin  &  Son  v.  District  Township  of  Fremont,  36  Iowa,  411. 

•  Wiley  et  al.j  Trustees,  v.  School  ConimiKsioners  of  Alleghany  Co.,  51  Md.,  401.    * 
'  State  ex  rel,  Burpee  v.  Burton,  45  Wi.s.,  150  ;  8.  c,  30  Am.  Rep.,  706. 

•Appeal  of  Cottrell,  10  R.  I.,  615,(117. 

•Wiley  et  aZ.,  Trustees,  v.  School  CoinmiRsioners  of  Alleghany  Co.,  51  Md.,  401. 
••State  ex  rel.  Moreland  v.  Whitfonl,  54  Wis.,  150,  155. 
"  People  ex  reL  Murphy  v.  Board  of  Education,  3  Hun  (N.  Y.),  177. 
»Ibid.,  p.  181. 
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courts.  It  is  only  necessary  to  suggest  that  they  must  often  act  upon 
moral  coQ\ictiou8  rather  than  established  facts,  and  upon  evidence  of 
unfitness,  physical,  mental,  or  moral,  that  would  not  in  coarta  be^fodi 
proof  iis.would  justify  a  verdict  of  guilt  of  specific  offences  or  immoral- 
ities." If  an  appeal  is  taken  under  a  statute,  the  party  apx>ealin^  waives 
those  questions  which  require  a  judicial  review  and  submits  himself  to 
the  discretion  of  the  appellate  body.^  The  wisdom  of  intrusting  school 
controversies  to  school  officers  has  been  approved  in  several  of  the  opinions 
cited,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  brief  quotations :  **  We  are  satisfied 
that  this  supervision  of  the  State  superintendent  over  the  affairs  of  schools 
and  school  districts,  commonly  very  fruitful  sources  of  litigation,  has  been 
most  wisely-  conferred  upon  him  for  the  public  interest,  as  well  as  for  tb« 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  schools  and  districts  themselves.^  *'  If  every 
dispute  or  contention  among  those  intrusted  with  the  administration  of 
the  system,  or  between  the  functionaries  and  the  patrons  or  pupils  of 
the  schools,  offered  an  occasion  for  a  resort  to  the  courts  for  settlemeut, 
the  working  of  the  system  would  not  only  be  greatly  embarrassed  and 
obstru(5ted,  but  such  contentions  before  the  courts  would  uecessaiily  be 
attended  with  great  costs  and  delay,  and  likely  generate  such  intestine 
heats  and  divisions  as  would  in  a  great  degree  counteract  the  benevo- 
lent purposes  of  the  law."^  '•  A  quarrel  or  a  lawsuit  in  a  school  dis- 
trict is  generally  not  long  confined  to  the  original  parties.  It  s]»re2ids 
among  all  the  fainilies,  it  goes  into  the  selection  of  teachers,  and  injures 
the  discipline  of  the  schools ;  and  if  the  dillieulty  once  takes  the  shafie 
of  a  lawsuit,  and  the  parties  have  expended  money  as  well  as  teni|)er 
upon  it,  it  is  still  more  diflicult  to  settle,  llence  the  i>ro\'isiou  for  a 
cheaj)  and  speedy  decision  avoiding  the  delay  and  expense  of  a  law- 
suit." * 

§  29.  Same.  Limitation  of  appeals. — A  clause  in  the  code  of  Iowa 
provides  tliat  "any  j)erson  aj^grieved  by  any  decision  of  or  order  of  the 
district  board  of  directors,  in  matter  of  law  or  fact,  may,  within  thirty 
days  after  the  rendition  of  such  decision  or  the  making  of  such  onler, 
appeal  therefrom  to  the  county  superintendent."  The  directors  of  the 
indejKMident  school  district  of  West  Des  Moines  had  made  a  rule  that 
scholars  guilty  of  defacing  or  injuring  school  property  should  not  be 
allowed  to  attend  school  until  payment  of  damages  or  adjustment  of  the 
case.  A  child  accidentally  broke  a  glass  in  a  window.  Neither  he  nor 
his  i)arents  paid  for  it.  Consequently  the  child  was  refused  admittance. 
The  case  was  brought  before  the  courts,  and  the  question  of  jurisdic- 
tion considered.  Three  judges  of  the  supreme  court  believed  tliat 
it  had  jurisdiction ;  two,  one  of  them  the  chief  justice,  dissented,  lioth- 
rock,  J.,  in  dissenting,  said :  '^  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  c^ise  where 


1  JJrody  r.  Peuii,  32  Mich.,  272. 
«  State  ex  rel.  Morelaiid  r.  Whitford,  54  Wis.,  154. 

*  Wiley  e^  al.y  Trustees,  r.  School  Commissioners  of  Alleghany  Co.,  51  Md.,  406. 
<  Appeal  of  Cottrell,  10  R.  1.,  618. 
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the  remedy  by  appeal  is  peculiarly  appropriate.  The  controversy  is 
one  concerning  the  proper  government  of  the  school,  and  it  shoald  be 
determined  by  the  tribunal  appointed  by  law  to  settle  such  questions. 
If  resort  can  be  had  to  the  courts  without  first  appealing  to  the  county 
superintendent,  and  from  him  to  the  State  superintendent,  the  law  al- 
lowing an  appeal  becomes  a  dead  letter  and  wholly  useless  and  inoper- 
ative." The  majority  decided  that  the  subjects  of  appeal  are  limited. 
Beck,  J.,  giving  the  opinion,  said :  "  It  cannot  be  held  that  decisions 
and  orders  refusing  the  allowance  and  payment  of  claims  ugainst  the 
district,  or  construing  contracts,  or  affecting  the  possession  of  or  right 
to  proi)erty,  when  the  interest  of  a  citizen  is  affected  thereby,  may  not 
be  questioned  except  upon  appeal.  ♦  ♦  •  It  was  certainly  never 
the  inten  ion  of  the  legislature  to  confer  upon  school  boards,  superin- 
tendents of  schools,  or  other  oflficera  discharging  judicial  functions  ex- 
clusive authority  to  decide  questions  pertaining  to  their  jurisdiction 
and  the  extent  of  their  power.  All  such  questions  may  be  determined 
b3'  the  courts  of  the  State.  Hence,  when  the  rights  of  a  citizen  are  in- 
volved in  the  exercise  of  auUiority  by  a  school  oflQcer  the  courts  may 
determine  whether  such  authority  was  lawfully  exercised."^ 

§  30.  County  superintendents. — The  powers  and  duties  of  a  county  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  are  derived  entirely  from  statute.  He 
can  only  exercise  such  powers  as  are  especially  granted  or  are  incident- 
ally necessary  to  carry  the  same  into  effect.  Any  proceedings  on  his 
part  beyond  the  scope  of  his  authority,  or  where  he  has  no  jurisdiction, 
are  absolutely  void.^  If  he  has  discretionary  power  with  regard  to  grant- 
ing certificates,  the  court  may  compel  him  to  act  upon  an  application^ 
but  it  cannot  control  his  discretion.^  He  may  sue  for  and  recover  moneys 
due  the  oflQcers  whom  he  has  superseded.*  He  cannot  draw  a  warrant 
for  the  minimum  salary  allowed  by  law  when  his  salary  is  to  be  fixed 
by  a  board  of  supervisors.'  If  he  accepts  through  ignorance  a  less  sum 
than  that  to  which  he  was  entitled,  he  cannot  recover  the  remainder.* 
If  the  amount  of  the  salary  is  to  be  determined  by  a  body  and  that  body 
has  acted,  the  decision  is  final,  though  it  acted  on  its  own  motion,  in  the 
absence  of  the  superintendent,  and  allowed  him  but  half  he  claimed.^ 

§  31.  Directors,  trustees,  &o.  Organization. — ^The  first  business  of  a  school 
board  composed  of  continuing  and  newly  elected  members  is  to  organize. 
This  is  best  accomplished  ordinarily  by  effecting  a  temx>orary  organiza- 
tion; whereupon  the  returns  of  the  election  are  read  or  the  certificates 


^Perkins  r.  Directors  Ind.  Dist.  of  West  Des  Moines,  56  Iowa,  476. 

'Ratcliff  1?.  Fans,  6  Nebr.,  539,  544. 

5  Bailey  v,  Ewart,  52  Iowa,  111. 

*  Simmons  v.  Holmes,  49  Miss.,  134. 

f*  Peachy  v,  Redmond,  59  Cal.,  326. 

^Campbell  v.  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Monroe  Co.,  71  Ind«,  185. 

7  Haile  v.  Young,  6  Lea  (Tenn.),  501. 
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of  the  directors  elect  are  preseuted;  and  thns  all  the  members  partici- 
pate in  the  permaneut  organization.  If  a  permanent  or^iranizatioD  cannot 
he  accomplished,  however,  becaase  no  one  of  the  members  can  obtain  a 
majority  of  votes  for  president,  it  is  such  neglect  of  duty  as  will  justify 
the  proper  court  to  declare  the  seats  of  the  directors  vacant  and  appoint 
'Others  in  their  stead.  The  official  functions  of  newly  elected  memben 
attach  when  the  full  term  of  their  predecessors  has  expired ;  they  are  then 
*entitled  to  meet  with  the  continuing  members  and  participate  in  both 
the  temporary  and  permaneut  organization  of  the  board.^  TVhen  a  board 
'is  clothed  with  authority*  to  decide  upon  all  questions  relative  to  the  quali* 
ifications,  elections,  and  returns  of  its  members,  its  decision  that  a  person 
'is  not  entitled  to  a  seat  as  a  member  is  final ;  and  a  statement  of  tlie 
reasons,  upon  its  records,  cannot  confer  on  the  courts  any  aathority  to 
consider  a  question  which  the  legislature  has  made  it  the  duty  of  tht 
^school  board  to  decide  finally  and  without  appeal.*  A  member  api>oint€d 
to  fill  a  vacancy  until  the  next  election,  '^  when  such  vacancy  shall  be 
filled  by  electing  a  person  from  the  district  in  which  the  vacancy  oocorB 
to  supply  the  same,"  does  not  hold  his  office  till  the  time  ordinary  direc- 
tors chosen  at  that  election  would  begin  to  act,  but  his  ofiScial  relations 
cease  with  the  occurrence  of  the  election.^  A  member  appointed  to 
serve  until  the  municipal  election  next  ensuing  and  the  election  and 
qualification  of  his  successor  continues  in  office  notwithstanding  an 
illegal  election  of  a  successor.*  An  unaccepted  resignation  does  not 
create  a  vacancy.  It  is  the  right  and  duty"  of  a  member  to  act  nnttl  the 
acceptance  of  his  resignation.* 

§32.  Same.  Eeqnisites  to  valid  action. — ^^  Trustees  can  act  only  in  par- 
suanco  of  law;  they  cannot  be  compelled  to  act  unless  the  law  is  com- 
plied with  in  ever^'  substantial  particular,  nor  are  they  permitted  to 
act  until  it  is  so  complied  with.  They  have  no  power  to  waive  any- 
thing that  is  necessary  to  compel  their  action.  They  may  not  as  a  matter 
of  grace  or  favor  take  territory  from  one  district  and  add  it  to  another. 
They  may  do  this  [and  similar  acts]  only  in  the  cases  provided  by  law; 
and  whatever  is  essential  to  be  done  before  they  are  bound  to  act,  they 
must  require  before  they  do  act.''®  if  a  board  of  education  is  made  a 
body  corporate,  individual  members,  acting  separately,  although  a  ma- 
jority, cannot  contract  a  debt  nor  direct  the  issuance  of  an  order  to  pay 
it."'  The  president  and  secretary  cannot  act  for  the  board  and  withoat 
its  concurrence  in  matters  of  contract.^    The  concurrence  of  a  mtgority 


» Ronton  V.  Rice,  10  Phil.  Reporte,  559. 
*Peabo(ly  r.  School  Committee  of  Boston,  115  Mass.,  383. 
*  Commonwealth  v.  Thomas,  10  Phil.  Reports,  600. 
<  People  v.  Harvey,  58  Cal.,  3.37. 
^Towusend  r.  School  Trnstees,  41  N.  J.  L.,  312. 
•Potter  r.  Board  of  Trustees,  10  III.  App.,  343,  346,  per  Wan,  J. 
'State  ex  rd,  Steinbeck  r.  Treasurer  of  Liberty  Township,  22  Ohio  St.,  144;  Aik- 
uian  r.  School  District  of  Donison,  27  Kans.,  129. 
•School  District  r.  Padden,  89  Pa.  St.,  395. 
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when  duly  assembled  is  required  to  cqnstitute  a  valid  actj^  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  court  below  to  the  jury,  that,  *'  If  you  find  from  the  evidence 
that  two  of  the  [three]  eubdirectors  •  ♦  ♦  told  the  plaintiff  that 
she  could  continue  to  teach  the  school  under  the  contract,  and  that  they 
would  call  a  meeting  to  approve  the  same,  this  would  be  a  ratification 
of  said  contract,  and  the  defendant  [district]  would  be  bound  thereby,'' 
has  been  declared  an  error.*  In  New  Jersey  it  is  one  of  the  duties  of 
incorporated  trustees  to  employ  teachers;  and,  in  commenting  upon  it, 
the  court  said :  ^  '^  The  duty  of  these  trustees,  in  the  selection  of  teachers, 
was  not  ministerial  merely;  they  were  obliged  to  examine  into  the  quali- 
fications of  teachers  and  to  exercise  judgment  and  discretion  in  their 
selection ;  it  was  the  performance  of  an  important  public  duty,  in  the 
execution  of  which  conference  and  comparison  of  judgments  were  neces- 
sary in  reaching  proper  results.  It  was  an  act  judicial  in  its  nature, 
and  the  rule  governing  such  bodies  so  acting  is,  unless  special  provision 
of  law  is  otherwise  made,  that  all  must  meet,  or  have  notice  to  meet, 
when  oflQcial  action  is  intended."  The  action  of  a  majority  of  a  school 
board  will  not  bind  the  district  when  other  members  of  the  board  had 
no  notice  of  the  action  and  did  not  participate  in  it.* 

§  33.  Same. — A  majority  of  the  votes  cast  will  not  be  construed  a  ma- 
]ority  of  those  present.'  If  all  members  have  had  due  notice,  a  major- 
ity of  those  present  can  legally  authorize  or  i)erform  an  act,  and  a  con- 
tract made  by  two  of  three  members  of  a  committee,  where  the  third 
member  either  authorized  them  beforehand  to  make  it  or  consented  to 
it  afterward,  is  valid.^  It  was  held  in  the  last  case  cited®  that  it  was 
correct  to  instruct  a  jury  that  the  contract  of  two  members  of  a  com- 
mittee would  be  valid  "if  the  third  member  was  notified  and  requested 
to  act  and  authorized  the  others  to  act  without  him ;  that  there  waa  no 
necessity  of  the  committee  assembling  in  a  formal  meeting  at  any  par- 
ticular place ;  that  they  were  not  a  board,  with  a  clerk,  having  stated 
times  and  places  of  meeting ;  and  that,  if  they  all  consented  to  and  had 
knowledge  of  the  acts  of  the  majority,  that  was  sufficient,  even  if  the 
third  member  had  no  notice  to  be  present  at  the  time  the  contract  was 
executed.''  The  proceedings  of  school  boards  will  not  be  treated  as 
void  and  set  aside  in  collateral  proceedings  for  mere  irregularities  which 
do  not  affect  the  substantial  rights  of  parties.''    In  a  Missouri  case  the 


^Hazen  v.  Lerclie,  47  Mich.,  626. 

•Herrington  v.  District  Township  of  Liston,  47  Iowa,  11. 

'Townsend  r.  School  Trustees,  41  N.  J.  L.,  313.  See,  also.  School  Direotora  v.  Jen- 
nings, 10  III.  App.,  645,  and  State  v.  Leonard,  3  Tenn.  Chan.,  177. 

<  People  V,  Peters,  4  Nebr.,  254. 

^  Commonwealth  v.  Wickersham,  66  Pa.  St.,  134. 

^  Wilson  V,  Waltersville  School  District,  46  Conn.,  400, 403.  A  school  district  com- 
mittee is  not  a  speciaUy  incorporated  body  in  Connecticut,  as  are  customarily  boaids 
of  tmstees,  directors,  &c,,  in  other  States. 

7  Rice  V.  McClelland,  58  Mo.,  116. 
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court  said  :^  ^^ There  is  no  doabt  that  the  action  of  the  township  board 
was  irregular ;  but  if  all  of  their  proceedings  which  are  had  in  good 
fiftith  can  be  set  aside  and  treated  as  void  in  collateral  proceedings  for 
irregularities  which  do  not  aflect  the  substantial  rights  of  the  parties 
interested,  the  whole  IxMieficial  objects  of  our  school  system  will  be 
paralyzed  and  rendered  inefficient.  The  schools  must  necessarily  in 
many  towuKliips  be  conducted  by  men  not  accustomed  to  legal  certainty 
and  forms,  and  their  action  should  be  upheld  when  good  faith  has  been 
exercised  unless  it  is  in  very  glaring  cases  of  wrong  or  where  direct  pro- 
ceedings are  instituted  at  the  time  to  set  their  action  aside." 

§  34.  Same.  Power  to  employ  and  dlBmiss  teachers. — A  board  of  school 
directors,  tliough  a  corporation,  is  possessed  of  certain  specially  defined 
lowers,  and  can  exercise  no  others,  except  such  as  result  by  faur  im- 
plication from  the  i)owers  granted.*  A  board  of  education  cannot  dele- 
gate its  powers.  This  was  decided  in  interpreting  an  Ohio  provision 
^^  that  in  each  township  district  the  local  directors  shall  employ  teach- 
ers of  the  schools  in  the  subdistrict  in  which  they  reside,"  **  have  power 
to  fix  the  salary  or  pay  of  said  teachers,'^  and  '^  shall  certify  the  amount 
due  any  teacher  for  services  to  the  township  clerk,'^  &c.  The  court 
said :  ^  '^  The  local  directors  of  a  township  school  district  are  not  au- 
thorized to  permit  any  ])erson  to  teach  or  assist  in  teaching  a  public 
school  under  their  control  unless  emplo^'cd  by  them  for  that  purpose. 
They  have  no  power  to  delegate  the  employment  of  teachers  for  such 
schools  to  any  other  person  or  persons,  nor  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  a  teacher  thereof,  in  any  other  manner  than  that  pointed  oiit.^  A 
board  authorized  to  establish  and  maintain  a  graded  school  system  has 
power  to  appoint  a  superintendent  of  schools  if  his  services  are  needed.* 
If  a  board  is  empowered  to  hire  teachera  and  is  given  the  general  care 
of  the  affairs  of  a  school  or  a  district,  it  has  by  implication  the  right  to 
dismiss  a  teacher  for  good  cause,*  not  otherwise.®  Whether  boards  or 
committees  can  make  a  contract  with  a  teacher  for  a  longer  time  than 
to  the  end  of  their  term  of  office  has  been  generally  decided  in  favor  of 
such  a  contract  In  a  Connecticut  case  the  court  said :  "  It  would  be 
a  novel  and  most  mischievous  doctrine  that  the  officers  who  manage  the 
governmental  corporations  of  the  State  could  have  no  power  to  make 
a  contract  which  was  not  to  be  performed  within  the  time  for  which 


» Rice  r.  McClenand,58  Mo.,  121. 

>  Peers  r.  Board  of  Education,  72  lU.,  508. 

»  State  ex  rel.  Werden  r.  Williams,  29  Ohio  St.,  161,  Hi3. 

<  Spring  V,  Wright,  63  111.,  90;  Stuart  r.  District  1  of  Kalamazoo,  30  Mich.,  69. 

6  Bays  r.  State,  6  Nebr.,  167  ;  City  of  Crawfordsville  r.  Hays,  42  Ind.,  200. 

^McCutcheon  t'.  Windsor,  55  Mo.,  149.    See  $5(),  post. 

^  W^ilson  r.  East  Bridgeport  School  District,  36  Conn.,  280;  Gillis  r.  Space,  C3  Bar- 
bour (N.  Y.),  177;  Wait  r.  Ray,  5  Hun  (N.  Y.),  649;  Stevenson  r.  School  District,  87 
111.,  255;  Davis  r.  School  Directors,  92  111.,  293;  Loomis  v,  Coleman,  51  Mo.,  21« 
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they  were  elected  to  office."  ^  i'he  court,  in  a  I^ew  York  case,  said : '  "  To 
limit  the  right  to  employ  a  teacher  for  a  time  not  beyond  the  incum- 
bent's term  of  office  would  lead  at  times  to  great  embarrassments  and 
deprive  the  district  of  the  opportunity  to  receiv^e  the  services  of  desir- 
able teachers.  An  indiscreet  or  corrupt  officer  may  impose  on  the  dis- 
trict, it  is  true.  The  inhabitants  of  a  district  and  patrons  of  the  school 
must  confide  this  power  somewhere,  and  their  protection  is  in  selecting 
competent  and  honorable  officers."  In  the  case  from  which  this  quota- 
tion is  taken  a  sole  trustee  hired  a  teacher  for  a  school  year  commencing 
six  days  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  and  the  contract  was 
sustained.  In  Illinois  a  similar  contract  was  not  sustained,  the  court 
saying :  ^  '^  There  is  doubtless  no  objection  to  contracts  for  the  teaching 
of  terms  extending  for  a  reasonable  time  bej^nd  the  current  school 
year  when  such  contracts  are  entered  into  in  good  faith,  and  not  for  the 
purpose  merely  of  forcing  upon  the  district  an  unsatisfactory  teacher 
or  defeating  the  will  of  the  voters  at  the  annual  election.  But  we  think 
the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  law  are  clearly  repugnant  to  the  idea  that 
one  bo<ard  of  directors  may  by  contracts  wholly  to  be  carried  out  in  the 
future  divest  future  boards  of  directors  of  the  power  to  select  the  teach- 
ers they  shall  desire  for  the  terms  to  be  commenced  after  their  organi- 
zation." In  Pennsylvania  and  Missouri  it  has  been  said  that  a  contract 
for  the  employment  of  teachers  should  not  extend  beyond  the  current 
year.* 

§  35.  Same.  Power  to  repair,  expend  money,  &c. — A  board  can  bind  a 
school  district  by  a  contract  for  repairs  to  a  school-house,  and  that  not- 
withstanding a  given  sum  was  voted  at  the  annual  meeting  for  specified 
repairs  and  had  been  so  expended;*^  the  direction  that ''the  district 
board  shall  have  the  care  and  keeping  of  the  school-house,"  the  court 
said,  *'may  not  imply  the  right  to  remodel  or  improve,  but  it  implies 
the  right  to  do  all  that  may  come  fairly  and  strictly  within  the  term 
^  repair.'"  " '  Care  and  keeping,'  when  used  in  connection  with  a  trust  like 
this,  imply  the  right  to  preserve  the  building  in  the  condition  in  which  it 
is  placed  in  their  custody,  to  make  good  the  waste  and  injury  to  which  all 
buildings,  and  especially  public  buildings  like  a  school-house,  are  sub- 
ject." ^  A  trustee,  in  purchasing  a  school  site,  may  agree  that  the  dis- 
trict shall  build  and  repair  the  entire  division  fence.^  A  board  may 
bind  a  district  for  expenses  incurred  in  securing  the  location  of  a  high- 
way by  its  school-house,  such  expenditures  being  allowed  as  "contingent 

*  Wilson  17.  East  Bridgeport  School  District,  36  Conn.,  282. 
^GiUis  r.  Space,  63  Barbour  (N.  Y.),  180. 
3  Stevenson  r.  School  District,  87  lU.,  255,  258. 

^School  DTstrict  of  Dennisou  v.  Padden,  89  Pa.  St.,  395,  398;  Loomis  v,  Coleman,  51 
Mo.,  21. 
<^ConkliQ  V,  School  District,  22  Kans.,  521. 
•Ibid.,  p.  52C. 
'Albright  r.  Riker,  22  Hun  (N.  Y.),  367. 
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expenses  necessary  for  keeping  the  schools  in  operation."  ^  A  school 
board  cannot  create  a  debt  by  erecting  a  school-house.  The  charter  of 
the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  board  of  public  schools  authorized  it  to  make  an 
annual  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money  to  be  raised  for  the  purpose  of 
building,  repairing,  and  furnishing  school-houses,  and  required  the 
county  court  to  cause  the  same  to  be  levied  and  collected.  It  was  held 
that  this  provision  was  a  limitation  upon  the  power  of  the  board  to  build 
school-houses,  and  that  neither  this  clause  nor  another  empowering  the 
board  "to  do  all  lawful  acts  which  may  be  lawful  and  convenient  to  carry 
into  effect  the  objects  of  the  corporation,"  authorized  the  board  to  create 
a  debt  for  that  purpose  and  issue  bonds  for  its  payment.'  TVhen  the 
qualified  electors  of  school  districts  are  intrusted  with  the  power  to  de- 
termine what  sort  of  school-houses  shall  be  built  and  the  extent  of  the 
expenditure  therefor,  a  school  board  cannot  increase  the  expenditure 
and  bind  the  district  for  its  payment.^  A  board  may  ratify  an  informal 
contract  for  the  erection  of  a  school-house,  if  it  is  one  they  had  power 
to  make  in  the  first  instance.^  A  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  school- 
house  should  be  made  with  reference  to  the  funds  in  the  treasury  for 
that  purpose.  The  dismct  board  has  no  authority  to  draw  orders  for 
the  payment  of  claims  so  arising  on  a  fund  which  has  been  proposed  but 
not  raised.^  A  board  must  provide  for  the  payment  of  claims  justly 
due  and  judgments,  so  far  as  it  cftn,  or  the  courts  will  be  justified  in 
compelling  them  to  do  their  duty  in  the  premises.^  Trustees  or  equiv- 
alent officers  may  take  personal  property  by  bequest  for  their  schools. 
"Devises  or  bequests  to  trustees  for  the  purposes  of  foundiufj  a  library 
or  school  create  legal  and  valid  trusts.''  "^  Public  officers  cannot  contract 
with  themselves  as  individuals  and  cannot  act  judicially  on  their  own 
interests.  They  should  not  occupy  two  conflicting  officer.®  It  is  a 
violation  of  a  trust  for  several  persons  holding  together  a  fiduciary  re- 
lation to  others  to  contract  with  one  or  more  of  their  own  number  in 
matters  relating  to  such  trust.  The  members  of  a  school  board  being 
both  public  officers  and  trustees  of  school  property,  a  contract  between 
it  and  one  of  its  members  for  the  building  of  a  school-house  is  voidable 
in  equity  by  the  district.^    It  should  not  employ  one  of  its  number  to 

*  Flint  River  Independeut  District  r.  Kelley,  55  Iowa,  5(58. 

•Erwin  ».  St.  Joseph  Board  of  Public  Schools,  2  McCrary  (U.  S.  Circ.  Ct.),  608. 
•Gehling  v.  School  District  No.  56  of  Richardson  Co.,  10  Nebr.,  239.    See  School  Di- 
rectors r.  Miller,  54  III.,  338. 

*  Stevenson  &  Rice  ».  Township  of  Summit,  35  Iowa,  462. 
*Sch©ol  District  2  of  Dixon  Co.  t».  Stongh,  4  Nebr.,  357. 

*  Boynton  v.  Newton,  34  Iowa,  510 ;  Stevenson  &  Rice  v.  Summit  District  Towm- 
■hip,  35  Iowa,  462;  Dannat  r.  Mayor,  6  Hun  (N.  Y.),  88. 

»Bett8  r.  Betts,  4  Abb.  N.  C.  (N.  Y.),  317,  409. 

•Clement  v,  Everest,  29  Mich.,  21. 

•Pickett  V.  School  District  1  of  Wiota,  25  Wis.,  551.    A  school  committee  can  make 

a  legal  contract,  and  thereby  bind  the  district,  for  a  teacher's  board,  although  the 

^strict  voted  at  the  annual  meeting  that  the  teacher  should  **  board  aroand  in  pio- 

portioB  to  the  grand  list."    The  court  did  not  apply  the  rule  that  pablic  offioera 
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oversee  the  completion  of  a  school-liouse  abandoned  by  the  con- 
tractor.^ Public  policy  will  not  allow  property  held  in  trust  by  com- 
mittees for  public  school  purposes  to  be  taken  in  execution  at  the  suit 
of  a  creditor.* 

§  36.  Same.  General  liability. — School  officers  are  not  personally  and 
individually  liable  for  the  violation  of  contracts  made  in  the  course  of  their 
official  duty.  Where  trustees  had  violated  their  contract  with  a  teacher 
the  court  said  "  that  the  mere  violation  of  the  contract  by  the  trustees  in 
their  official  capacity,  which  they  had  entered  into  for  the  corporation,, 
did  not  render  them  personally  and  individually  liable.'' ^  Being  pub- 
lic officers  and  contracting  as  such,  they  are  not  personally  responsible^ 
it  being  the  law  that  public  officers  are  not  liable  on  any  contract  they 
may  make  within  the  line  of  their  duty.*  Suit  will  not  lie  against  ant* 
unincorporated  board  of  subdirectors.*  An  agreement  signed  by  di- 
rectors in  an  official  capacity  and  attested  by  theii*  secretary  does  not 
bind  the  directors  as  individuals  and  is  binding  upon  the  district.^ 
School  officers,  in  matters  requiring  the  exercise  of  discretion,  are  not. 
answerable  in  damages  for  honest  errors  of  judgment.  In  Massachu- 
setts it  has  been  said  that  ordinarily  school  officers  are  not  accountable* 
to  individuals  who  may  be  aggrieved  for  the  manner  in  which  they  ex-> 
ercise  their  public  functions.'' 

In  Missouri  the  court  said:'  "School  directors  are  elected  by  the- 
people,  receive  no  compensation  for  their  services,  are  not  always  or 
frequently  men  who  are  thoroughly  informed  as  to  the  best  modes  of 
conducting  schools.  They  are  authorized,  and  it  is  their  duty,  to  adopt 
reasonable  rules  for  the  government  and  management  of  the  school,  and 
it  would  deter  responsible  and  suitable  men  from  accepting  the  positioiv 
if  held  liable  for  damages  to  a  pupil  expelled  under  a  rule  adopted  by 

not  contract  with  thoniselves,  to  a  school  committee;  but  held  that  for  boarding  the- 
teacher  or  furnishing  supplies,  ^c,  if  there  is  no  fraud,  recovery  for  their  value  can* 
be  had  from  the  district.     Brown  t?.  School  District,  55  Vt. ;  28  Al.  L.  J.,  276. 

I  Moore  v.  Independent  District  of  Toledo  City,  55  Iowa,  654. 

•State  V.  Tiedemann,  69  Mo.,  306. 

s  Morrison  et  aL  v.  McFarland,  51  Ind.,  206,  210.  See,  also,  Butler  v.  Haines,  79 
Ind.,  575. 

*  Robinson  r.  Howard,  87  N.  C,  151. 

^  Board  of  Directors  v.  Burton,  26  Ohio  St.,  421.  See,  also,  Puterbaugh  r.  Township^ 
Board  of  Education,  53  Mo.,  472. 

^Independent  District  of  Mason  City  v.  Reichard,  50  Iowa,  98,  102. 

^Learock  v.  Putnam,  111  Mass.,  499. 

^Drittv.  Snodgrass,  66  Mo.,  286;  8.  c,  27  Am.  Rep.,  343.  This  case  is  Bometime» 
cit«»d  as  sustaining  the  doctrine  that  a  school  board  cannot  make  rules  governing  th& 
home  conduct  of  pupils.  The  court  said :  ^^  While  this  court  might,  on  mandamus  to 
compel  the  board  and  teacher  to  admit  a  pupil  thus  expelled  [for  attending  a  party,, 
contrary  to  a  rule  of  school],  review  the  action  of  the  board,  and  pass  upon  the  rea> 
Bonableness  of  the  rule,  which  we  do  notf  however,  decide  here,  yet  the  doctrine  that  th& 
courts  could  do  this  is  very  different  from  that  which  would  hold  the  directors  liable 
for  damages  for  enforcing  a  rule  honestly  adopted/' 
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them  niulor  the  impressioii  that  the  welfare  of  the  school  demanded  it, 
if  the  courts  sliould  (U*ein  it  iuipr()|)er." 

In  an  Illinois  case  the  court  said:^  ^^A  mere  mistake  in  judgment, 
either  as  to  their  duties  under  the  law  or  as  to  facts  submitted  to  them, 
ought  not  to  subject  such  officers  to  an  action.  They  may  judg^  wrongly, 
and  so  may  a  court  or  other  tribunal,  but  the  party  complaining  can 
have  no  action  when  such  officers  act  in  good  faith  and  in  the  line  of 
what  they  think  is  honestly  their  duty.  Any  other  rule  might  work 
great  hardship  to  honest  men  who,  with  the  best  of  motives,  have  faith- 
fully endeavored  to  perform  the  duties  of  these  inferior  offices.  Al- 
though of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  public,  no  considerable  emolu- 
ments  are  attached  to  these  minor  offices,  and  the  duties  are  usually 
performed  by  persons  sincerely  desiring  to  do  good  for  their  neighbors 
without  any  expectation  of  personal  gains ;  and  it  would  be  a  very  harsh 
rule  that  would  subject  such  officers  to  an  action  for  damages  for  every 
mistake  they  may  make  in  the  honest  and  faithfid  discharge  of  their 
official  duties  as  they  understand  them."  It  is  not  in  the  line  of  duty 
for  trustees  to  refuse  a  person  expellexi  from  a  school  the  quiet  enjoy- 
ment of  an  exhibition  held  by  a  literary  society  of  the  school  in  the 
school  building.  In  charging  the  jury  in  such  a  case^  the  judge  gave 
an  instruction  that  ^^  to  say  that  a  student  expelled  from  a  scbool  for 
disobedience  to  some  municipal  regulation  should  be  excluded  from  at- 
tending a  prayer  meeting  or  public  lecture  in  the  school-house  or  col- 
lege premises  for  all  time  to  come,  without  any  evidence  of  improper 
conduct  or  suspicion  of  improper  purposes,  would  be  an  exercise  of 
tyranny  over  his  private  rights  not  vested  in  the  trustees,  directors,  or 
professors  of  our  educational  institutions."  If  a  committee  use  violence 
in  dispossessing  a  teacher,  the  person  or  persons  so  doing  are  individu- 
ally liable.^ 

§  37.  Same.  Liabilities  for  negligence. — A  school  board  is  not  liable  in 
its  cor]:>orate  capacity  for  negligence  in  the  discharge  of  its  official  duty 
in  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a  common  school  building.* 

In  the  case  cited  the  court,  in  an  opinion  by  Judge  Ashburn,  said:* 
*'  Owing  to  the  very  limited  number  of  corporate  powers  conferred  on 
them,  boards  of  education  rank  low  in  the  grade  of  corporate  existence^ 
and  hence  are  properly  denominated  gw(wi-corporations.  This  designa- 
tion distinguishes  this  grade  of  corporations  from  municipal  cori>ora 
tions,  such  as  cities  and  towns  acting  under  charters  or  incorporating 
statutes,  which  are  vested  with  more  extended  powers  and  a  larger 
measure  of  corporate  life.  This  superior  grade,  from  the  nature  of  their 
organization,  benefits  received,  and  power  to  raise  needed  funds,  are 


» McCormick  v.  Burt,  95  III.,  263,  266 ;  s.  c,  36  Am.  Rep.,  163.    Opinion  by  Scott,  J. 
«Hughe8  r.  GoodeU,  3  Pittsburgh  (Pa.),  264,  267.    Per  Johnson,  J. 
^McCutcheoD  v.  Windsor,  55  Mo.,  149. 

*  Finch  r.  Board  of  Education,  30  Ohio  St.,  37.     Otherwise  in  New  York. 
^  Ibid.,  p.  46.    See  ante,  $  9  and  note. 
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beld  responsible  by  the  common  law  for  private  personal  injuries  caused 
by  their  own  negligence  or  that  of  their  servants,  whilst  the  inferior 
grade  of  public  ^wflwi-corporationsare  liable  for  damages  resulting  from 
their  negligence  only  where  made  so  by  express  legislation.  This 
grade  includes  the  defendant  [board  of  education].  It  possesses  but  lim- 
ited powers  and  small  cori)orate  life ;  a  corporation  in  some  sense  politi- 
cal, but  in  no  sense  a  municipal  corporation."  A  different  line  of  argu- 
ment has  been  taken  in  New  York,  substantially  as  follows :  In  addition 
to  being  a  governmental  agency  a  board  of  education  is  also  a  corpora- 
tion. This  being  so  the  courts  have  held  it  responsible  for  its  own  con- 
tracts;^ being  subject  to  such  obligations,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  it 
should  not  be  liable  to  an  action  for  the  neglect  of  a  duty  imposed  upon 
it  by  law.*  When  it  is  specially  incorporated  it  iflust  be  so ;  for  in  that 
way  it  is  raised  from  a  quasi  into  a  responsible  corporation.  Its  mem- 
bers become  the  living  agents  through  which  the  corporation  manifests 
itself,  exercises  its  powers,  and  is  liable  for  neglects.^  Thus  the  law  stands 
in  New  York  that  a  specially-  incorporated  board  of  education  is  liable 
for  negligence  in  the  performance  of  its  duties.*  As  to  what  would 
constitute  negligence  in  permitting  a  hole  in  the  school  house  floor  to  re- 
main open,  Judge  Folger,  in  a  case  already  cited,  said :  ^  '^  If,  in  the  proper 
discharge  of  their  duty,  they  had  gone  to  the  building,  and,  looking  for 
defects  threatening  immediate  danger,  had  found  this  hole,  then  they 
would  have  had  actual  and  personal  knowledge  of  it,  and  would  have 
been  in  fault,  if  having  public  means  to  do  it  they  had  not  amended  it. 
If  so  going  they  had  made  so  careless  an  inspection  as  not  to  see  what 
was  so  plain,  then  they  would  have  been  faulty.  If  they  did  not  go  at  all 
and  took  no  heed  of  the  liability  to  danger  from  the  general  and  par- 
ticular defects  of  a  building  in  their  charge,  which  they  kept  open  for 
the  use  of  many  i)eople,  then  they  egregiously  failed  in  doing  their 
duty." 

§38.  Same.  Eemoval  from  office. — Proceedings  to  remove  a  school 
officer  cannot  justly  be  taken  until  the  action  of  the  proper  au- 
thorities has  been  invoked  by  complaint  of  some  definite  violation  of 

»  Daunatr.  Mayor  of  New  York,  6  Hun  (N.  Y.),  88. 

^  Donovan  v.  Board  of  Education,  44  N.  Y.  Sup.  Ct.,  53,  62. 

3  Bassett  v.  Fisli,  75  N.  Y.  App.,  303,  312. 

*  The  difficulties  in  tbe  way  of  obtaining  damages  may  be  iUustrated  by  the  cose  of 
Tbomas  Donovan.  He  fell  into  a  bole  in  a  Bcbool  yard  in  New  York  City.  His  first 
•suit  was  against  tbe  board  of  education.  Tbe  case  was  dismissed,  but  a  new  trial 
was  granted  by  tbe  court  in  general  term.  Tbe  second  appearance  of  tbe  case  in  tbe 
reports  (46  Sup.  Ct.,  Ill)  was  in  a  suit  against  ward  trustees  individually,  in  wbicbit 
was  decided  tbey  were  not  so  liable,  but  were  liable  as  a  body ;  yet  as  a  body  tbey  were 
a  ^Man-corporation,  and  tbus  not  liable.  At  tbe  tbird  appearance  of  tbe  suit  (46  Sup. 
Ct.,  565)  Donovan  was  nonsuited  in  an  action  against  tbe  board  for  not  sbowing  any 
legal  connection  between  it  and  tbe  acts  of  tbe  trustees  tbrongb  wbich  tbe  injury 
occurred.  Tbe  fourtb  appearance  of  tbe  suit  was  wben  tbe  last  decision  was  affirmed 
by  tbe  court  of  appeals.  Donovan  v.  McAlpin,  85  N.  Y.  App.,  185 ;  8.  c,  39  Am, 
Bep.,  649. 

»Bas8ett  V.  Fisb,  75  N.  Y.  App.,  310. 
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duty.'  The  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  tbe  hearing  may  be  agieed 
upon  and  issued  by  the  board  having  the  power  of  removal  without  a 
meeting  of  its  members.*  A  wilful  refusal  to  sign  a  contract  made  with 
a  teacher,  or  to  accept  and  file  it,  or  to  draw  orders  for  a  teacher's  i>ay 
during  the  currency  of  the  contract,  and  an  obstinate  neglect  to  furnish 
necessary  school-house  supi)lies  may  be  taken  into  account  in  proceed- 
ings for  a  removal;^  for,  as  Judge  Campbell  said,^  '^iXothiug  is  more 
likely  to  injure  schools  than  meanness  and  uufairue^  in  dealing  with 
teachers."  An  act  authorizing  the  removal  of  a  school  officer  by  the 
township  board  for  illegal  use  of  school  moneys  and  for  the  neglect  or 
refusal  to  discharge  a  duty  does  not  warrant  the  removal  of  an  officer 
for  hiring  her  husband  and  agreeing  to  pay  him  more  thau  was  neces- 
sary to  secure  a  good  or  better  teacher,^  nor  the  removal  of  a  directcNr 
for  conspiring  with  her  to  do  so.^  In  such  cases  the  townsbip  board  is 
the  exclusive  judge  of  facts,  and  it«  proceeding  can  be  reviewed-  by 
courts  only  on  questions  of  law.''  If  charges  set  up  against  a  scho(rf 
officer  are  admitted  by  him,  and  he  expressly  desires  the  board  to  act 
on  them  without  delay,  he  cannot  afterwards  complain  that  they  did  so.' 
§  39.  Treasorer. — ^The  reception  of  a  treasurer's  bond  by  the  beard  of 
education  is  a  sufficient  approval  of  him.^  He  may  not  receive  for  school 
moneys  anything  which  the  law  has  not  authorized  to  be  so  received^ 
and  if  he  does  so  and  receipts  for  taxes  on  that  account  he  must  make 
good  the  amount^®  He  is  the  only  proper  custodian  of  school  moneys." 
His  liability  is  absolute  for  all  funds  which  come  into  his  hands  in  his 
official  capacity,  regardless  of  the  cause  of,  or  circumstances  attending, 
loss.^  He  is  not  entitled  to  ci*edit  for  sums  paid  to  a  township  iu  excess 
of  the  funds  he  has  received  for  It."  The  failure  of  a  bank  where  he 
had  deposited  funds  does  not  release  him,  though  he  was  not  guilty  of 
any  waiit  of  care  or  prudence  in  failing  to  ascertain  its  financial  condi- 
tion.^* The  school  district  has  no  authority  to  release  him  from  liability 
for  money  lost  or  misapplied  by  him.^*    A  stipulation  in  his  bond  against 


^Geddes  r.  Thomnstown,  46  Mich.,  316. 

» Wenzel  r.  Dorr  Township  Board,  49  Mich.,  25. 

•Geddes  r.  Thonmstown,  46  Mich.,  316. 

*Ibid.,  p.  319. 

*Hazen  r.  Towu  Board  of  Akrou,  4ti  Micli.«  188. 

*  McLaren  r.  Town  Board  of  Akron,  48  Mich.,  189. 

'Hamtramck  v.  Holihan,  46  Mich.,  l'-^7. 

"Geddesr.  Thomastown,  46  Mich.,  316. 

»BaEtlctt  r.  Board  of  Ed.,  G9  III ,  364.    See,  also,  $  30,  ante. 
»o  Jones  t'.  Wright,  34  Mich.,  371;  Lovingston  r.  School  Trustees,  IK)  III.,  564. 
"  Adams  r.  State,  82  111.,  132. 

"  Dist.  Township  of  Bluff  Creek,  r.  Hardiubrook,  40  Iowa,  130. 
»  Rtat«  V.  Cook,  72  Mo.,  496. 

"  State  V.  Powell,  67  Mo.,  395 ;  Ward  r.  School  Dist.  15  of  Colfax  Co.,  lU  Nebr.,  293, 
"  Ward  V.  School  District  15  of  Colfax  Co.,  10 Nebr. ,  293.   For  certain  duties  of  county 
And  district  treasurers  in  Nebraska,  relative  to  school  funds,  see  Donelly  v.  Doraa^ 
11  Nebr.,  283. 
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liability  for  non-performance  occasioned  by  inevitable  accident  does  not 
protect  him  or  bis  sureties.^  The  liability  of  a  township  treasurer  is 
distinct  from  his  ordinary  liability  for  township  moneys,  and  he  cannot 
be  released  from  duties  or  any  way  affected  by  the  action  of  the  town- 
ship board.'  In  an  Iowa  case,  the  court  commented  on  the  necessity  of 
a  strict  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  bond  of  a  treasurer,  as  follows:' 
"  He  is  bound  by  the  obligation  of  the  bond,  not  to  exercise  due  care 
and  diligence  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  but  to  perform  it  absolutely,, 
without  conditions  or  exceptions.  He  is  to  hold  the  money  of  the  dis- 
trict. This  is  the  provision  of  the  law.  His  contract,  expressed  in  the 
bond,  binds  him  to  the  discharge  of  this  duty.  He  will  not  be  relieved 
from  the  contract  by  showing  any  degree  of  diligence  or  care  which 
falls  short  of  absolute  compliance  with  the  terms  of  his  contract.  Hl» 
liability  rests  upon  the  conditions  of  his  bond,  and  if  by  them  he  is  re- 
quired to  do  an  act  which,  without  his  fault,  becomes  impossible  on  ao- 
connt  of  anything  occurring  subsequently  to  the  contract,  he  will  not 
be  released.  These  rules  are  applicable  to  all  contracts,  and  the  pub- 
lic interest  demands  that,  at  this  day,  when  public  funds  in  such  vast 
amounts  are  committed  to  the  custody  of  such  an  immense  number  of 
ofncers,  they  should  not  be  relaxed  when  applied  to  official  bonds?  A 
denial  of  their  application  in  such  cases  would  serve  as  an  invitation  to 
delinquencies  which  are  already  so  frequent  as  to  cause  alarm.'' 

§  40.  Assessors. — The  duties  customarily  assigned  to  treasurers  are- 
sometlmes  performed  by  assessors.^  In  such  a  case  a  showing  of  want 
of  funds  is  a  complete  answer  to  an  application  for  an  order  of  court  re- 
quiring the  assessor  of  a  school  district  to  pay  an  order  drawn  on  him  in 
favor  of  a  teacher.'  An  assessor  cannot  lawfully  withhold  district  funds 
from  his  saccessor  on  the  ground  that  he  is  entitled  to  be  previously 
personally  notified  officially.  If  he  does  so,  suit  may  be  brought  against 
him  personally  as  well  as  upon  his  bond ;  for  "  the  bond  is  required  Id 
order  to  afford  other  and  greater  security  than  the  individual  responsi- 
bility of  the  person  serving,  but  not  to  supersede  his  separate  individual 
responsibility."^  He  cannot  defend  his  refusal  to  turn  over  to  his  suc- 
cessor the  funds  in  his  official  custody  on  any  questions  of  the  regularity 

^  District  Township  of  Union  v.  Smith,  39  Iowa,  9.  Sureties  on  a  county  treasurer'^ 
general  hond,  conditioned  according  to  the  statute  for  the  performance  of  his  official 
functions,  are  not  liable  for  his  default  in  relation  to  the  school  fund,  which  is  pro- 
tected by  the  special  bond  prescribed  by  the  statute  imposing  his  duties  respecting 
this  fund.    State  v.  Felton,  59  Miss.,  40:2. 

«  Jones  V.  Wright,  34  Mich.*,  371. 

'District  Township  of  Taylor  v,  Morton,  37  Iowa,  553. 

*  For  instance,  the  Michigan  school  law  provides  that  **  the  i^ssessor  lAall  pay  all 
orders  of  the  director,  countersigned  by  the  moderator,  out  of  any  moneys  in  his 
hands  belonging  to  the  fund  upon  which  such  orders  may  be  drawn.''  Com.  L»W8» 
1871,  p.  1196. 

•AUenr.  Frink.  32  Mich.,  96. 

^MasoQ  V,  Fractional  District,  Scio  and  Webster,  34  Mich.,  230. 
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of  the  proceedings  whereby  the  funds  came  into  his  possession.^  K  the 
school  district  was  not  legally  established,  assessors  are  liable  for  assess- 
ing and  issuing  a  warrant  for  the  collection  of  a  school  district  tax, 
although  it  was  certified  to  them  by  one  acting  as  clerk  of  the  district 
that  the  tax  had  been  voted  by  the  district.* 

§  41.  Collector. — A  collector  has  no  right  to  execute  a  warrant  until 
tie  has  given  a  bond.  He  is  not  in  default  for  not  giving  a  bond  before 
the  trustees  have  limited  the  time  and  fixed  the  amount  iu  which  it  \» 
to  be  given ;  nor  is  he  in  default  concerning  moneys  until  a  proper  onler 
is  drawn  upon  him.^  If  he  sell  property  for  an  unpaid  tax  without  ful- 
filling the  requirements  of  the  law,  he  is  liable  as  a  tre^pa^ser,  and  the 
48ale  is  void.*  His  sureties  are  not  liable  for  any  breach  of  condition 
happening  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  although  the  officer 
may  be  continued  under  the  same  or  a  new  appointment  or  election.^ 

CHAPTER  VI.— SCHOOLS  AND  STUDIES. 

§  42.  Public  schools  in  general. — A  public  institution  of  learniug  is  one 
which  is  controlled  by  the  State  through  its  agents,  in  which  the  State 
has  a  paramount  interest  and  right  of  property,  and  which  de|)end8 
iip<9n  the  State  for  its  existence.®  The  word  "  common  ^  used  in  connec- 
tion with  schools  has  no  reference  to  the  studies  taught,  but  means 
^*open  to  all,  belonging  to  the  public."^  Parochial  schools,* though  gra- 
tuitously opened  to  all,  are  not  free  public  schools ;  for  they  are  not 
established,  maintained,  and  regulated  under  the  statute  laws  of  the 
State.^  Some  light  is  thrown  on  the  question  of  what  constitutes  a 
43chool  by  the  following  statement  in  a  recent  New  York  case:®  "Al- 
though two  departments  areiu  the  same  building  and  each  is  recognized 
by  the  number  which  marks  the  building,  these  departments  are^  in 
fact,  entirely  separate  schools,  as  much  so  as  if  they  occupied  separate 
buildings.  Each  has  its  own  principal,  vice  principal,  and  teachers, 
and  occupies  its  distinct  part  of  the  building,  as  does  a  primary  school 
when  in  the  same  building  with  the  grammar  school." 

An  institution  principally  supported  by  a  State  must  administer  its 
affairs  according  to  the  principles  of  the  educational  system  of  the 
State.  This  was  affirmed  in  a  recent  case  in  Indiana.  The  court,  by 
!Niblack,  J.,  said:^^  "Purdue  University  constitutes  no  part  of  our  sys- 
tem of  common  schools  and  has  no  direct  connection  with  that  system ; 

^  Mason  r.  Fractional  District,  Scio  and  Webster,  34  Mich.,  228. 

*  Judd  V.  Thompson,  125  Mass.,  553. 
nVoodhull  V.  Bohenblost,  4  Hun  (N.  Y.),  399. 
-•Bedelli'.  Barnes,  17  Hun  (N.  Y.),  353.     See,  also,  $  17,  anie, 
*Overwb  V.  Garrett,  5  Lans.  (>r.  Y.),  156. 

*  State  ex  rel.  Straight  University  r.  Graham,  25  La.  Ann.,  440. 
''Roach  V.  8t.  Louis  School  Board,  7  Mo.  App.,  567. 

*8t.  Joseph's  Church  r.  Assessors,  12  R.  I.,  19. 
«  Betts  t?.  Betts,  4  Abbott's  New  Cases,  414, 

»o State  ex  rel.  StaUard  t\  White  et  al,,  82  Ind.,  283;  8.  c,  42  Am.  Eep.,  496. 
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but  it  is  an  institution  of  learning  primarily  endowed  by  Congress 
[under  the  agricultural  college  land  grant  of  1862],  and  continued  in 
existence  very  largely  by  appropriations  made  by  the  general  assembly 
of  this  State.  It  is,  therefore,  an  educational  institution  sustaining 
relations  to  the  people  at  large  analogous  to  those  occupied  by  other 
public  schools  and  colleges  of  the  State  maintained  at  public  expense^ 
and  one  in  which  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  have  a  common  in- 
terest. The  general  principles  underiying  the  educational  system  of 
the  State  are,  consequently,  applicable  to  the  government  and  control 
of  Purdue  University,  and,  in  the  absence  of  express  legislative  pro- ' 
visions,  must  be  invoked  in  determining  the  powers  which  that  institu* 
tion  may  exercise.'' 

§  43.  High  schools. — A  decision  sustaining  the  right  of  a  school  dis- 
trict to  levy  taxes  for  the  support  of  a  high  school  in  which  ancient  and 
modern  languages  were  taught  was  rendered  in  Michigan  not  long  ago. 
In  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  Judge  Cooley  said:^  "Neither  in 
our  State  policy,  in  our  constitution,  nor  in  our  laws,  do  we  find  the  pri- 
mary school  districts  restricted  in  the  branches  of  knowledge  which 
their  officers  may  cause  to  be  taught,  or  the  grade  of  instruction  that 
may  be  given,  if  their  voters  consent  in  regular  form  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense and  raise  the  taxes  for  the  purpose."  In  Illinois  it  has  been  de- 
cided that  the  high  school  is  a  legitimate  part  of  the  system  of  schools 
established  by  virtue  of  a  clause  in  the  constitution  which  says :  "  The 
general  assembly  shall  provide  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  free 
schools  whereby  all  the  children  of  this  State  may  receive  a  good  com- 
mon school  education."  The  court  remarked:*  "While  the  constitu- 
tion has  not  defined  what  a  good  common  school  education  is  and  has 
failed  to  prescribe  a  limit,  it  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  courts  of  the 
State  to  declare  by  judicial  construction  what  particular  branches  of 
study  shall  constitute  a  common  school  education."  Similar  ground  has 
been  taken  in  Mississippi.^  If  an  act  proposed  to  be  done  by  the 
proper  officers  in  establishing  a  high  school  be  within  the  scope  of  the 
authority  delegated,  it  is  not  competent  for  even  a  court  of  equity  to  in- 
terfere with  the  exercise  of  discretion  given  by  statute,  unless  it  be 
clearly  shown  that  the  power  has  been  or  is  about  to  be  corruptly  used.* 

§  44.  Colored  schools. — The  decisions  relative  to  the  right  to  establish 
separate  schools  for  colored  children  appear  to  justify  the  following  propo- 
sitions :  First,  that  no  person  can  be  deprived  of  equal  educational  priv- 
ileges with  the  whites  because  he  is  colored.^    Second,  that  the  estab- 

>  Stuart  V,  District  I  of  Kalamazoo,  30  Mich.,  69,  84. 

s  Richards  v,  Raymond,  92  111.,  612,  618.  See  Roach  v.  St.  LotuB  School  Board,  7 
Mo.  App.,  567. 

3  Otken  V.  Lamkin,  56  Miss.,  758. 

''Wiley  V.  School  Commissioners  of  Alleghany  Co.,  51  Md.,  401. 

»  State  V.  Duffy,  7  Nov., 342 ;  8.  c,  8  Am.  Rep.,  713 ;  Ward  v.  Flood,  48  CaL,  36;  s. 
c,  17  Am.  Rep.,  405 ;  United  States  v.  Buntin,  10  Fed.  Rep.,  730 ;  People  v,  Easton^ 
13  Abb.  Pr.  N.  s.  (N.  Y.),  169,  and  othtr  casea. 
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lisbment  of  separate  schools  for  colored  youth  is  not  aqnestion  to  which 
the  provisions  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  CoDstitntion  of  the 
United  States  apply.*  Third,  that  States  can  direct  or  allow  the  exist- 
ence of  such  schools.'  Fourth,  that  school  boards  cannot  establish  such 
schools  when  the  legislature  has  not  favored  their  existence.'  Qnotar 
tions  are  given  sustaining  and  explaining  these  four  propositions: 

^^  The  exclusion  of  colored  children  from  schools  where  white  children 
attend  as  pupils  cannot  be  supported  except  ♦  ♦  •  where  separata 
schools  are  actually  maintained  for  the  education  of  colored  children; 
and  unless  such  separate  schools  be,  in  fact,  maintained,  all  children 
of  the  school  district,  whether  white  or  colored,  have  an  equal  right  to 
become  pupils  at  any  common  school  organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
State."^  '*'  If,  as  has  been  contended,  you  find  that  said  colored  school  was 
so  remote  from  the  prosecuting  witness's  residence  that  he  could  not  attend 
it  without  going  an  unreasonable  and  oppressive  distance ;  that  he  was 
thus  placed  at  a  material  disadvantage  with  his  white  neighbors ;  that 
the  school  did  not  offer  substantially  the  same  facilities  and  educational 
advantages  that  were  offered  in  the  school  established  for  the  white 
children,  and  from  which  he  had  been  excluded — then  and  in  that  event 
he  was  entitled  to  admission  in  said  last  named  school,  and  bis  excla- 
sion  therefrom  was  a  denial  and  a  deprivation  of  his  constitutional 
right"  «^ 

§  45.  Same.  Separate  sohools  fbr  the  colored  race  not  forbidden  by  the 
fourteenth  amendment. — '^  It  is  not  within  the  sphere  of  the  National 
Government  to  regulate  education."®  "Conceding  that  the  fourteenth 
amendment  not  only  provides  equal  securities  for  all,  but  guarantees 
equality  of  rights  to  the  citizens  of  a  State  as  one  of  the  privileges  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this 
privilege  has  been  abridged  in  the  case  before  us.  The  law  in  ques- 
tion [establishing  separate  schools  for  colored  children]  surely  does 
not  attempt  to  deprive  colored  persons  of  any  rights.  On  the  con- 
trary it  recognizes  their  right,  under  the  constitution  of  the  Stare,  to 
«qual  common  school  advantages  and  secures  to  them  their  qqual  pro- 
portion of  the  school  fund.  It  only  regulates  the  mode  and  manner  ri 
which  this  right  shall  be  enjoyed  by  all  classes  of  persons.""'    "  It  will 

1  Stater.  McCann,  21  Ohio  St.,  198;  Dallas  v.  Foedick,  40  llow.Pr.  (N.  Y.),  249. 
Ward  V.  Flood,  48  Cal.,3G  ;  contray  Commonwealth  (Pa.)  r.  Davis,  10  \V.  N.  C,  iri6, 

«Cory  r.  Carter,  48  Ind.,  327;  s.  c,  17  Am.  Rep.,  738;  People  ».  Gallaglier,  11  Abb. 
N.  C,  187;  and  cases  above.  The  case  of  People  r.  Gallagher  was  affirmed  by  the 
New  York  court  of  appeals,  October  9,  1883,  two  judges  dissenting. 

'People  t?.  Board  of  Education,  101  111.,  308;  8.  c,  40  Am.  Rep.,  196;  Board  r.  Tin- 
•non,  26  Kans.,  1 ;  Dove  v.  Independent  School  District,  41  Iowa,  689,  following  Clark 
«.  Board  of  Directors,  24  Iowa,  266  ;  Kaine  v.  Commonwealth  (Pa.),  27  Al.  L.  J.,  283. 
The  last  case  was  decided  in  December,  1882. 

*  Ward  r.  Flood,  48  Cal.,  56 ;  8.  c,  17  Am.  Rep.,  417.    Opinion  by  Wallace,  C.  J. 

*  United  States  r.  Buntin,  10  Fed.  Rep.,  735.    Charge  to  jury  by  Baxter,  0.  J. 
•People  V,  Gallagher,  11  Abb.  (N.  Y.)  N.  C.,215. 

^  State  t?.  McCann,  21  Ohio  St.,  210.    Opinion  by  Day,  J. 
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Indeed  be  readily  conceded  that  the  privilege  accorded  to  the  youth  of 
the  State,  by  the  law  of  the  State,  of  attending  the  public  schools  main- 
tained at  the  expense  of  the  State  is  not  a  privilege  or  immunity  apper- 
taining to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  as  such ;  and  it  necessarily  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  no  person  can  lawfully  demand  admission  as  a  pupil 
in  any  such  school  because  of  the  mere  status  of  citizenship ;  and  it  is 
perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  assuredly  no  person  can  be  said 
to  have  been  deprived  of  either  life,  liberty,  or  property  because  denied 
the  right  to  attend  as  a  pupil  at  such  schools,  however  obviously  in- 
sufQcient  and  untenable  be  the  ground  upon  which  the  exclusion  is  put. 
The  last  clause  of  so  much  of  the  amendment  as  has  been  recited  [last 
sentence,  section  1,  fourteenth  amendment]^  however,  forbids  the  State 
to  'deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws.'  •  •  •  The  protection  of  law  is  indeed  inseparable  from  the 
assumed  existence  of  a  recognized  legal  right,  through  the  vindication 
of  which  the  protection  is  to  operate.  To  declare,  then,  that  each  'per- 
sou  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  shall  enjoy  the  equal  protection 
of  its  laws,  is  necessarily  to  declare  that  the  measure  of  legal  rights 
within  the  State  shall  be  equal  and  uniform ;  •  •  •  and  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  races  are  separated  in  the  public  schools  there  is 
certainly  to  be  found  no  violation  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  one 
race  more  than  of  the  other,  and  we  see  none  of  either,  for  each,  though 
separated  from  the  other,  is  to  be  educated  upon  equal  terms  with  that 
other,  and  both  at  the  common  public  expense."^  '*  Any  classification 
which  preserves  substantially  equal  school  advantages  is  not  prohibited 
by  either  the  State  or  Federal  Constitution,  nor  would  it  contravene  the 
provisions  of  either.''^ 

§  46.  Same.  Separate  schools  for  the  colored  race  a  subject  for  State  legisla- 
tion.— "  The  classification  of  scholars  on  the  basis  of  race  or  color  and 
their  education  in  separate  schools  involve  questions  of  domestic  policy 
which  are  within  the  legislative  discretion  and  control,  and  do  not 
amount  to  an  exclusion  of  either  class.  In  other  words,  the  placing  of 
the  white  children  of  the  State  in  one  class  and  the  negro  children  of  the 
State  in  another  class,  and  requiring  these  classes  to  be  taught  sepa- 
rately, provision  being  made  for  their  education  in  the  same  branches, 
according  to  age,  capacity,  or  advancement,  with  capable  teachers,  and 
to  the  extent  of  their  pro  rata  share  in  the  school  revenue,  does  not 
amount  to  a  denial  of  equal  privileges  to  either  or  conflict  with  the 
open  character  of  the  system  required  by  the  constitution.  The  system 
would  be  equally  open  to  all.  The  tuition  would  be  free.  The  privileges 
of  the  schools  would  be  denied  to  none.^'^  "  It  must  be  remembered  that, 
unless  some  statute  can  be  found  authorizing  the  establishment  of  sep- 

*  Ward  r.  Flood,  48  Cal.,  49,  50,  52 ;  e.  c,  17  Am.  Rep.,  411,  412,  414. 
«  Stat©  t>.  McCann,  'il  Ohio  St.,  211. 

'Cory  r.  Carter,  48  Ind.,  362 ;  B.  C,  17  Am.  Rep.,  764.    Opinion  by  Boskirk,  J. 
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arate  schools  for  colored  children,  do  such  aathority  exists."'  "All 
the  youth  are  equal  before  the  law,  aud  there  is  no  discretion  vested  in 
the  board  of  directors  or  elsewhere  to  interfere  with  or  distirb  that 
equality.  The  board  of  directors  may  exercise  a  uniform  discretion, 
equally  operative  upon  all,  as  to  the  residence,  or  qualifications,  or  free- 
dom fn>in  contagious  disease,  or  the  like,  of  children,  to  entitle  them  to 
admission  to  each  particular  school ;  but  the  board  cannot  in  their  dis- 
cretion, or  otherwise,  deny  a  youth  admission  to  any  particular  school 
because  of  his  or  her  nationality,  religion,  color,  cjothing,  or  the  like."* 
"  Under  our  law  [requiring  directors  to  secure  to  all  children  the  right 
and  opi)ortunity  to  an  equal  education  in  free  schools],  aside  from  the 
fourteenth  amendment,  directors  of  schools  and  boanls  of  education,  like 
defendants  in  error,  have  no  discretion  to  deny  a  pupil  of  the  proper  age 
admission  to  the  public  schools  on  account  of  nationality,  color,  or  re- 
ligion.^^ 

§47.  Studies. — The  principal  questions  under  this  head  which  have 
been  Iwfore  the  courts  recently  are  how  far  a  parent  can  control  the 
studies  of  his  child  and  whether  "other  branches,"  mentioned  in  a 
statute  after  an  enumeration  of  English  studies,  would  include  German. 
The  court  answered  the  latter  question  affirmatively,  taking  judicial 
notice  of  the  practice  and  policy  of  the  State  to  allow  the  study  of  Ger- 
man and  of  the  omission  of  the  legislature  to  prohibit  the  instruction 
of  pupils  in  that  language.^  The  former  question  has  been  answered  in 
two  States,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  In  Illinois  the  court  said:'  "No 
parent  has  the  right  to  demand  that  the  interests  of  the  children  of 
others  shall  be  sacrificed  for  the  interests  of  his  child ;  and  he  cannot, 
consequently,  insist  that  his  child  shall  be  placed  or  kept  in  particular 
classes,  when  by  so  doing  others  will  be  retarded  in  the  advancement 
they  would  otherwise  make ;  or  that  his  child  shall  be  taught  studies  not 
in  the  prescribed  course  of  the  school  or  be  allowed  to  use  a  text  book 
ilififerent  from  that  decided  to  be  used  in  the  school,  or  that  he  shall  be 
allowed  to  adopt  methods  of  study  that  interfere  with  others  in  their 
study.  •  •  •  The  policy  of  our  law  has  ever  been  to  recognize  the 
right  of  the  parent  to  detennine  to  what  extent  his  child  shall  be  edu- 
cated during  minority,  presuming  that  his  natural  affections  and 
superior  opportunities  of  knowing  the  physical  and  mental  capabilities 
and  future  prospects  of  his  child  will  insure  the  adoption  of  that  course 
which  will  most  effectually  promote  the  child's  welfare.    The  policy  of 

»  Board  of  Education  v.  Tinnon,  26  Kans.,  23.    Per  Valentine,  J.,  Brewer,  J.,  dissent- 
ing. 

«  Clark  V.  Board  of  Directors,  24  Iowa,  277.     Opinion  by  Cole,  J.    Wright,  J.,  dis- 
sented. 

'People  V.  Board  of  Education,  101  111., 316;  8.  c,  40 Am.  Rep.,  201.     Opinion  by 
Craig.,  C.  J.    Walker,  J., dissented.     See  State  r.  Gnibb,  85  Ind.,  213, 

*Powell  I'.  Board  of  Education,  97  111.,  375;  8.  c,  37  Am.  Rep.,  123. 

•Trustees  of  Schools  v.  People,  87  111.,  303,  307 ;  8.  c,  29  Am.  Rep.,  65. 
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the  school  law  is  only  to  witbdniw  from  the  parent  the  right  to  select 
the  branches  to  be  studied  by  the  child  to  the  extent  that  the  exercise 
of  that  right  would  interfere  with  the  system  of  instruction  prescribed 
for  the  school,  and  its  eflBciency  in  imparting  education  to  all  entitled 
to  share  in  its  benefits.  ]^o  particular  branch  of  study  is  compulsory 
upon  those  who  attend  school.''  In  Wisconsin  the  court  said  :^  "Now, 
we  can  see  no  reason  whatever  for  denying  to  the  father  the  right  to 
direct  what  studies,  included  in  the  prescribed  course,  his  child  shall 
take.  He  is  as  likely  to  know  the  health,  temperament,  aptitudes,  and 
deficiencies  of  his  child  as  the  teacher,  and  bow  long  he  can  send  him 
to  school.  All  these  matters  ought  to  be  considered  in  determining 
the  question  what  particular  studies  the  child  sliould  pursue  at  a  given 
term." 

§  48.  Text  books. — It  has  been  decided  in  Minnesota  that  the  legislature 
may  order  a  contract  to  be  made  with  a  single  individual  to  supply  the 
ordinary  common  schools  of  the  State  with  text  books  of  prescribed 
kinds  and  qualities  at  rates  not  to  exceed  a  specified  limit.  The  contract 
is  not  invalid,  though  it  may  deprive  the  patrons  of  the  schools  of  the 
benefits  of  an  open  and  competitive  market  in  which  to  make  purchases, 
and  thus  impose  an  additional  burden  upon  the  enjoyment  of  public 
school  privileges,  because  it  invades  no  legal  rights  and  violates  no  con- 
stitutional provisions.*  When  text  books  are  to  be  changed  due  notice 
should  be  given ;  the  publication  of  the  proposed  change  as  a  matter  of 
news  is  not  suflicient.^  A  clause  inserted  in  a  newly  adopted  constitu- 
tion, declaring  that  certain  officers  "shall  adopt  a  series  of  text  books 
for  the  use  of  the  common  schools  wit;hin  their  respective  jurisdictions,'^ 
is  self  executing  and  supersedes  all  previous  statutes  on  the  subject.* 
The  duty  imposed  by  such  a  regulation  concerning  textbooks  ought  to 
be  performed  without  unnecessary  delay.*  A  recent  Kansas  case  seems 
to  take  the  ground  that  the  adoption  by  a  board  of  a  series  of  readers, 
of  which  there  were  several  widely  varying  editions,  would  be  void  for 
uncertainty,  and  that  the  court  would  hear  an  application  for  an  injunc- 
tion of  the  use  of  a  later  adopted  series,  not  from  a  private  citizen,  but 
only  fi'om  the  proper  public  officer ;  but  an  injunction  might,  under  some 
circumstances,  be  allowed  at  the  instance  of  a  private  individual  to 
restrain  the  use  of  the  later  series  so  far  as  it  interfered  with  the  use 
of  the  former  series  by  the  complainant's  child." 

» Morrow  t.Wood,  35  Wis.,  64;  s.  c,  17  Am.  Rep.,  741. 
^Curryer  v.  MerriU,  25  Minn.,  1,  7;  s.  C,  33  Am.  Rep.,  450. 
» People  V.  State  Board  of  Edacation,  49  Cal.,  684. 
^People  V.  Board  of  Edncation  of  Oakland,  55  Cal.,  331. 
^ State  V.  School  Directors  of  Springfield,  74  Mo.,  21. 
0 School  District  v.  Shaddock,  25  Kan8.,467. 
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CHAPTER  VIL— TBAOHEES. 

§  49.  Lieente  prerequisite  to  a  valid  contract — A  cod  tract  to  employ  a  per- 
son to  teach  who  has  not  a  certificate  or  license  is  void  in  Illioois,  Indi- 
ana,'and  Minnesota;^  and  procuring  a  certificate  after  entering  into 
sach  an  agreement  does  not  render  it  a  valid  contract.  In  Ohio  it  has 
been  decided  that  a  statutory  provision  similar  to  the  one  prohibiting 
the  employment  of  unlicensed  teachers  in  the  States  above  mentioned 
does  not  render  invalid  a  contract  of  employment  entered  into  with  a 
teacher  before  he  obtains  a  certificate,  provided  he  obtains  it  before 
commencing  to  teach.  The  court  said  :^  ^^  The  law  forbids  the  employ* 
ment  of  a  teacher  who  has  not  a  certificate.  The  teacher  is  not  ^  em- 
ployed,' within  the  meaning  and  intent  of  this  provision,  nntil  he  en- 
gages in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  teacher.  The  mischief  intended 
to  be  guarded  against  was  the  teaching  of  a  school  by  an  incompetent 
person,  and  not  the  making  of  the  contract  by  an  incompetent  i)er8on.'' 
In  Vermont,  if  a  person  commences  teaching  without  a  certificate  and 
continues  to  teach  after  obtaining  one,  he  is  considered  to  have  madea 
new  contract,  commencing  at  the  time  when  the  certificate  was  obtained 
and  having  the  same  terms  as  the  one  under  which  teaching  was  begun.* 
In  Minnesota  a  person  commenced  teaching  under  a  verbal  contract 
He  taught  three  weeks,  then  obtained  a  certificate  and  made  a  written 
contract  to  run  three  months  from  the  time  he  commenced  teaching. 
It  was  held  that  he  was  entitled  to  wage8  at  the  stipulated  rate  after 
the  certificate  was  obtained  and  the  written  contract  made,  and  to  no 
remuneration  for  the  previous  three  weeks.^  In  an  Illinois  case  a  cer- 
tificate was  not  obtained  until  the  middle  of  the  term.  A  new  con- 
tract was  entered  into  at  that  time  to  pay  the  teacher  double  wages  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term.  This  was  considered  an  attempt  to  do  in- 
directly what  there  was  no  power  to  do  directly;  and  therefore  the  con- 
tract was  held  void,  as  was  the  original  contract.' 

§  50.  Contracts. — A  contract  is  to  be  construed  in  reference  to  contem- 
poraneous laws  and  usages.  For  example,  in  Michigan  the  law*  directs 
that  a  contract  of  hiring  to  teach  "  shall  require  the  teacher  to  keep  a 
correct  list  of  the  pupils  and  the  age  of  each  attending  the  school,  and 
the  number  of  days  each  pupil  is  present,  and  to  furnish  the  director 
with  a  correct  copy  of  the  same  at  the  close  of  the  school.^^    The  court 


'  Wells  V,  People,  71  111.,  532;  Stevenson  r.  School  Directors,  87  111.,  255;  School 
Directors  v,  Jennings,  10  111.  App.,  643. 

« Putnam  r.  Town  of  Irvington,  69  Ind.,  80  ;  Butler  r.  Haines,  79  Ind.,  575. 

'  Ryan  v.  School  District  13,  27  Minn.,  433.    See  Blondon  v,  Moses,  29  Hun  (N.  Y.)» 
606. 

*  School  District  2  of  Oxford  v.  Dilman,  22  Ohio  St.,  194. 

*Soott  V,  School  District  2  of  Fairfax,  46  Vt.,  452. 

•McKinney  r.  School  District  45  of  Dakota  Co.,  20  Minn.,  72. 

'  Wells  r.  People,  71  111.,  532. 
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thought  that  it  could  not  be  doubted  these  requirements,  though  not 
mentioned  in  his  contract,  imposed  upon  the  teacher  of  every  public  dis- 
trict school  the  duty  of  compliance  with  them,  and  that  they  become  a 
part  of  a  teacher's  contract,  whether  inserted  in  it  or  not.^  The  con- 
tract of  a  teacher  is  for  his  own  personal  services.'  The  nature  and 
quality  of  those  services  were  admirably  described  by  Judge  Worden 
in  an  Indiana  case.  In  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  he  said:^  "A 
teacher  doubtless,  like  a  lawyer,  surgeon,  or  physician,  when  he  under- 
takes an  employment,  impliedly  agrees  that  he  will  bestow  upon  the 
service  a  reasonable  degree  of  learning,  skill,  and  care.  When  he  accepts 
an  employment  as  teacher  in  any  given  school,  he  agrees  by  implication 
that  he  has  the  learning. necessary  to  enable  him  to  teach  tfhe  branches 
that  are  to  be  taught  therein,  as  well  as  that  he  has  the  capacity  in  a 
reasonable  degree  of  imparting  that  learning  to  others.  He  agrees, 
also,  that  he  will  exercise  a  reasonable  degree  of  care  and  diligence  in 
the  advancement  of  his  pupils  in  their  studies,  in  preserving  harmony? 
order,  and  discipline  in  the  school,  and  that  he  will  himself  conform  as 
near  as  may  be  to  such  reasonable  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  es- 
tablished by  competent  authority  for  the  government  of  the  school.  He 
also  agrees,  as  we  think,  by  a  necessary  implication,  that  while  he  con- 
tinues in  such  employment  his  moral  conduct  shall  be  in  all  respects 
exemplary  and  beyond  just  reproach." 

The  hiring  of  a  substitute  by  a  teacher  under  any  ordinary  circum- 
stances is  a  breach  of  contract,  though  the  competency  of  the  substi- 
tute is  unquestioned.*  A  te^usher  may  not  ordinarily  absent  himself  by 
leave  of  individual  members  of  a  school  board.' 

§  51.  Same. — A  teacher's  contract  is  oftentimes  binding  upon  a  dis- 
trict though  it  is  irregular  in  some  respect,  as  when  it  was  made  with 
part  of  a  board  ^  or  was  verbally  made  with  a  subcommittee  instructed 
by  the  board  to  employ  a  teacher.''  The  law  implies  a  contract  from 
the  doing  and  accepting  of  work,  and  a  district  cannot,  on  the  ground 
that  he  has  not  complied  with  the  law  requiring  a  written  contract,®  have 
the  benefit  of  a  teacher's  services  without  remunerating  him.  Where 
there  is  a  written  contract  it  cannot  be  orally  contradicted.*  A  con- 
tract with  a  township  board  to  teach  in  a  subdistrict  over  which  a  lower 
court  has  decided  that  the  board  has  control,  is  not  invalidated  by  the 


1  Everett  v.  School  District  2  of  Cannon,  30  Mich.,  249,  252. 

*  School  Directors  v.  Hudson,  88  111.,  563. 

»  City  of  Crawfordhville  v.  Hays,  42  lud.,  209,  210. 
^School  Directx)r8  v.  Hudson,  88  111.,  563. 
^ State  V.  Leonard,  3  Tenn.  Chan.,  177. 
•Adkins  r.  Mitchell,  67  111.,  511. 
T  Wilson  V,  Board  of  Education,  63  Mo.,  167. 

"Jones  r.  School  District  47  of  Neoeho  County,  8  Kans.,  362;  Monaghan  r.  School 
District,  38  Wis.,  100. 

*  Mann  r.  Independent  School  District  of  Le  Grand,  52  Iowa,  130. 
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reversal  of  that  decision  by  the  supreme  court.^  (Contracts  with  it 
facto  officers  are  bindiDg  upon  the  body  they  represent ; '  but  contracts 
entered  into  with  a  number  of  persons  acting  as  a  board  are  not  bind- 
ing upon  the  school  district  when  there  is  in  existence  at  the  same  time 
another  acting  board  who  are  so  de  jure  and  who  have  notified  the  per- 
sons contracting  with  the  other  board  not  to  carry  out  their  contracts. 
Which  of  the  boards  is  such  of  right  is  a  question  for  the  courts  to  de- 
cide.^ The  part  performance  of  an  oral  contract,  in  a  case  where  the 
law  requires  a  written  one,  is  a  ratification  of  it  and  renders  a  district 
liable  for  any  breach  of  it.*  There  is  no  contract,  express  or  implied, 
between  a  teacher  and  a  pupil,  and,  in  the  absence  of  trespass,  the  lat- 
ter cannot  sue  the  former  for  refusing  to  hear  his  recitations.  The 
teacher's  contract  is  with  the  directors  alone.'  A  minor  who  possesses 
the  essential  qualifications  in  regard  to  moral  character,  learning,  and 
ability,  and  who  has  obtained  the  requisite  certificate,  may,  with  the 
assent  of  his  parents,  enter  into  a  valid  contract  to  teach  school.  A 
father  is  charged  with  certain  duties  as  respects  his  child,  as  education, 
support,  and  protection,  and,  as  some  compensation  for  these  duties,  he 
has  a  right  to  claim  the  earnings  of  his  child  in  the  absence  of  proof  of 
rel  inquishment.* 

§  52.  Eecovery  of  wages.  When  impossible. — A  teacher  cannot  recover 
f©r  services  rendered  after  the  appropriation  out  of  which  payment  of 
them  must  be  made  is  exhausted  when  the  law  of  the  place  ^<  is  clear  ' 
that  no  contract  or  debt  can  be  created  without  the  authority  of  the 


•  Hall  Sl  Julius  v.  District  Township  of  Pleasant  Valley,  41  Iowa,  494. 

•  School  District  25  of  Hall  County  r.  Co  wee,  9  Nebr.,  53 ;  Woodbury  r.  Knox,  74  Me., 
462;  Burditt  v.  Barry,  6  Hun  (N.  Y.),  657.  **The  doctrine  is  everywhere  declared 
that  the  acts  of  de  facto  officers,  as  distinguished  from  the  acts  of  mere  usurpers,  are 
valid."    1  Dillon's  Municipal  Corporations,  $  276. 

•  Genesee  Township  r.  McDonald,  98  Pa.  St.,  444. 

^  Cook  V,  Independent  School  District  of  North  McGregor,  40  Iowa,  444.  A  dissent- 
ing opinion  by  Beck,  J.,  held  that  a  verbal  contract^  being  unauthorized  by  law,  was 
a  nullity  and  could  not  be  made  of  effect  by  subsequent  ratification. 

•  Stuckey  f.  Churchman,  2  111.  App.,  584. 

»  Monaghau  r.  School  District  1  of  Randall,  38  Wis.,  100.  The  following  notes  will 
be  of  value  in  connection  with  this  decision : 

(1)  *'In  general,  when  a  contract  is  not  manifestly  for  the  benefit  of  an  infant  he 
may  avoid  it  as  well  in  equity  as  at  law,  and  when  it  can  never  be  for  his  benefit  it 
is  utterly  void."    Schouler's  Domestic  Relations,  $  401. 

(2)  '*  All  other  things  being  equal,  the  father  is  actually  entitled  to  the  value  of  his 
child's  labor  and  services  until  the  latter  becomes  of  age.''    Ibid,  $  252. 

(3)  *'The  parent  may  emancipate  his  child,  and  this  may  be  done  by  refaaing  him 
support,  or  denying  him  a  home,  or  compelling  him  to  labor  abroad  for  his  own  liv- 
ing."   Taylor  on  Infancy  and  Coverture,  p.  200. 

(4)  ''And  if  the  parent  authorize  a  third  person  to  employ  and  pay  the  child,  V^y- 
ment  to  the  child  and  not  to  the  parent  will  be  a  sufficient  discharge.  Snch  an  agzee- 
ment  may  be  in  express  terms  or  it  may  be  implied  from  circumstances.^  Sohoolei's 
Domestic  Relations,  $  252  a. 
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coancils  and  an  appropriation  to  meet  it."  *  Wages  cannot  be  recovered 
on  a  void  contract.  In  Iowa  a  contract  mnst  be  approved  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  school  board ;  and  where  he  refused  to  do  so  a  teacher  was 
not  allowed  to  recover  although  she  proceeded  to  teach  under  control 
of  the  subdirector  hiring  her  and  completed  her  term  of  instruction.* 
K  a  teacher  is  discharged  on  the  ground  of  incompetency  he  must  use 
all  proper  means  for  his  vindication  and  reinstatement  before  the  courts 
will  eatertain  a  suit  for  the  recovery  of  wages.^  Then  the  question  of 
competency  will  be  one  for  the  jury.*  Of  course  he  cannot  recover  if 
found  incompetent;  for,  "  if  a  teacher,  although  he  has  been  employed 
for  a  definite  length  of  time,  proves  to  be  incompetent  and  unable  to 
teach  the  branches  of  instruction  he  has  been  employed  to  teach,  either 
from  a  lack  of  learning  or  from  an  utter  want  of  capacity  to  impart  his 
learning  to  others,  or  if  in  any  other  respect  he  fails  to  perform  the  obli- 
gations resting  upon  him  as  such  teacher,  whether  arising  from  the  ex- 
press terms  of  his  contract  or  by  necessary  implication,  he  has  broken  the 
agreement  on  his  parf*  For  teaching  done  in  defiance  of  a  decision  of 
^removal  no  right  whatever  accrues  to  compensation  out  of  the  public 
fund.®  In  a  Mississippi  case  a  teacher  recovered  wages  for  services 
rendered  after  the  revocation  of  his  license  by  the<;ounty  superintendent 
in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  contracting  board  of  trustees,  the  court 
saying  that  "  after  the  vacation  of  the  certificate  the  relator  was  not 
competent  to  make  a  new  engagement  to  teach,  but  could  continue  to 
execute  an  existing  contract,  unless  the  local  trustees  cooperated  with 
the  superintendent  to  vacate  the  contract.""' 

§  53.  Same. — The  failure  to  make  required  reports  destroys  the  right 
to  recover  wages,  and  a  statute  requiring  teachers  to  make  specified 
entries  in  a  register  applies  to  a  principal  of  a  number  of  schools,  al- 
though he  has  done  no  actual  teaching."  If  the  omission  of  entries 
is  through  no  fault  of  the  teacher,  it  will  not  prevent  the  recovery  of 
wages.  This  rule  was  stated  as  follows  in  a  case  in  which  a  teacher 
did  not  complete  her  school  and  made  none  of  the  entries  required  by 

»  Perrott  r.  Philadelphia,  83  Pa.  St.,  479. 

'Place  V,  District  Township  of  Colfax,  56  Iowa,  573.  Adams,  C.  J.,  dissentedon  the 
grounds  that  it  was  the  ministerial  duty  of  the  president  of  the  board  to  approve  the 
contract  and  that  the  district,  by  receiving  the  teacher's  services,  became  liable  for 
her  wages. 

'  Kirkpatrick  v.  Independent  School  District  of  Liberty,  53  Iowa,  585 ;  Pierce  v.  Beck, 
€1  Ga.,  413. 

^McCutcheon  v.  Windsor,  55  Mo.,  149;  Ewing  v.  School  Directors, 2  lU.  App.,  458. 

^  City  of  Crawfordsville  r.  Hays,  42  Ind.,  210.    See  $  24,  ante, 

«  Pierce  r.  Beck,  61  Ga.,  413. 

Uamison  v,  Senter,  56  Miss.,  194.  This  decision  was  nnder  a  law  providing  that  a 
county  superintendent  alone  might  revoke  a  license  bat  could  annul  a  contract  only 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  trustees. 

^School  Commissioners  of  AUeghany  Co.  v.  Adams,  43  Md.,  349. 
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statate  to  be  made  at  the  close  of  a  Bchool:^  ^^The  close  of  school  there 
meant  must  be  the  close  of  the  term  of  school ;  for  the  answers  to  the 
iDquiries  required  to  be  entered  relate  to  the  whole  term,  and  coald  not 
be  answered  till  the  close  of  it.  If  the  school  stopped  before  the  close 
of  the  term  throa^h  the  faalt  of  the  teacher,  then  the  plaintiff  would 
not  be  entitled  to  recover,  whether  she  made  the  necessary  entries  in  the 
register  or  not ;  but  if  the  prudential  committee,  by  his  own  conduct, 
without  her  fault,  prevented  the  close  of  the  term  being  reached  by  her, 
so  she  could  make  the  entries,  then  the  want  of  them  would  not  prevent 
the  recovery  of  the  wages.'* 

§  54.  Same.  When  possible. — A  teacher  can  recover  wages  for  8er\ices 
rendered  while  he  holds  a  certificate  irregularly  given.  The  certificate 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  commission,  and  cannot  be  attacked  collaterally, 
though  it  does  not  correspond  to  the  form  in  which  the  statute  says  it 
may  be  drawn  and  was  given  without  an  examination  of  the  candidate.* 

In  a  Nebraska  case  a  teacher  was  without  a  certificate  three  months 
during  a  term  of  nine  months  and  recovered  wages.  "It  is  true,^ 
said  the  court,  ^'  that  the  statute  prohibits  the  school  board  from  pay- 
ing from  the  school  fund  any  but  qualified  teachers  and  makes  a  certi- 
ficate or  diploma,  issued  in  the  manner  directed,  the  only  evidence  of 
such  qualification.  The  prohibition  of  the  statute  is,  however,  npon 
the  district  board  and  not  upon  the  teacher." ' 

If  a  teacher  lawfully  employed  is  dismissed  without  just  caose,  he 
may  recover  wages  for  the  whole  time  for  which  he  was  employed.  The 
court  in  Wisconsin  laid  down  the  rule  as  follows:  "Unless  the  dis- 
charge of  the  teacher  be  justified  by  proof  of  the  fact  that  he  is  not 
properly  performing  his  contract  on  his  part,  the  district  becomes  liable 
to  the  teacher  for  such  damages  as  he  may  sustain  by  such  discharge  in 
the  loss  of  wages  for  the  residue  of  his  term."*  Where  a  teacher  was 
kept  from  rendering  services  by  the  burning  of  the  school-house,  bnt  was 
ready  to  teach  whenever  a  place  should  be  provided  and  filled  out  her 
register  at  the  end  of  tlie  time  specified,  it  was  held  that  foil  wages 
could  be  recovered.* 


^  Scott  V,  School  District  2  of  Fairfax,  46  Vt.,  452,  457.  Undor  an  indictment  charg- 
ing a  school  teacher  with  perjury  in  swearing  to  his  monthly  report  to  the  ooanty 
superintendent,  which  represented  that  certain  named  pupils  each  attended  sohool  a 
certain  number  of  days,  whereas  none  attended  as  stated,  he  can  be  convicted  on 
evidence  that  one  did  not  attend.     Page  v.  State,  59  Miss.,  474. 

*  School  District  r.  Sterricker,  86  III.,  595.  In  Minsouri  the  forging  of  a  teacher's 
oertificate  is  a  penal  offence.    State  v.  Grant,  74  Mo.,  33. 

»  School  District  r.  Estos,  13  Nebr.,  52. 

^  Scott  V,  Joint  School  District,  51  Wis.,  554,  557.  A  teacher /can  only  recoTer  as 
damages  the  difference  between  the  stipulated  wages  and  what  he  earned,  or  might 
have  earned,  at  a  similar  employment  in  his  own  vicinity  during  the  time  ooveced 
by  his  contract.  See  2  Qreenleaf  on  Evidence,  $  161  a ;  2  Chitty  on  Contracts,  11th 
Am.  ed.,  p.  855,  note. 

•Casheu  v.  School  District  12  of  Berlin,  50  Vt.,  30. 
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§  55.  Same. — A  teacber  can  recover  wages  for  time  included  in  legal 
holidays.  Chief  Justice  Campbell,  of  Michigan,  said  in  a  recent 
case :  ^  ^'  In  regard  to  deductions  for  holidays  we  are  of  opinion  that 
school  management  should  always  conform  to  those  decent  usages  which 
recognize  the  propriety  of  omitting  to  hold  public  exercises  on  recog- 
nized holidays,  and  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  impose  forfeitures  or  deduc- 
tions for  such  proper  suspension  of  labor.  Schools  should  conform  to  ' 
what  may  fairly  be  expected  of  all  institutions  in  ci\ilized  communities. 
All  contracts  for  teaching  during  periods  mentioned  must  be  construed 
of  necessity  as  subject  to  such  days  of  vacation,  and  public  policy  as 
well  as  usage  requires  that  there  should  be  no  penalty  laid  on  such  ob- 
servances.'' If  a  teacher  is  employed  for  a  definite  time,  and  during 
the  period  of  his  employment  the  district  officers  close  the  schools  on 
account  ot  the  prevalence  of  contagious  disease,  and  keep  them  closed 
for  a  time,  the  teacher  continuing  ready  to  perform  his  contract,  he 
is  entitled  to  full  wages  during  such  period.*  Wages  have  been  recov- 
ered by  a  teacher  who  stipulated  in  the  contract  of  employment  that 
she  would  not  instruct  certain  children  in  the  district,^  and  by  a  teacher 
who  was  obliged  to  give  up  her  school  because  the  committee  insisted  on 
her  allowing  a  disobedient  and  unmanageable  boy  to  attend.  ^^  The 
court  said :  "  The  teacher  could  not  perform  the  duties  of  her  employ- 
ment without  maintaining  proper  and  necessary  discipline  in  the  school, 
and  when  all  her  other  means  for  doing  so  failed  in  respect  to  the  boy 
it  was  her  right,  and  might  be  her  duty,  to  expel  him,  to  save  the  rest 
of  the  school  from  being  injured  by  his  presence.  It  was  not  the  duty 
of  the  teacher,  under  the  contract,  to  teach  the  school  Without  maintain- 
*  ing  proper  and  necessary  discipline  in  it ;  and  if  the  committee  insisted 
that  she  should  have  the  boy  there,  when  she  could  not  have  him  there 
and  have  the  discipline  too,  it  was  equivalent  to  insisting  that  she  should 
teach  the  school  without  the  discipline,  which  she  was  not  bound  to 
do." 

§  56.  Dismissal. — If  a  teacher  in  a  public  school,  although  employed  for 
a  definite  time,  fails  to  perform  the  obligations  resting  upon  him,  he  has 
broken  the  agreement  on  his  part,  and  the  trustees  are  clearly  author- 
ized to  dismiss  him  from  such  employment.*  When  the  school  law  em- 
powers a  city  board  of  education  to  employ  teachers  and  remove  them  at 
pleasurej  the  provision  enters  into  and  forms  a  part  of  the  contract  with 
a  teacher  for  his  services  for  a  specifievl  period ;  he  may  be  discharged 
before  its  expiration,  notwithstanding  the  terms  of  his  employment.* 
But  where  the  power  of  discharge  is  limited  it  ought  not  to  be  exercised 

*  School  District  4  of  Marathon  v.  Gage,  39  Mich.,  480. 

*  Dewey  v.  Union  District  of  Alpena,  43  Mich.,  480. 
'State  V,  Blain,  36 Ohio  St.,  429.    Johnson,  J.,  dissented. 

« Scott  V.  School  District  2  of  Fairfax,  46  yt.,452;  contra,  Parker  v.  School  District, 
5Lea(Teun.),  525. 
•City  of  Crawfordsville  v.  Hays,  42Ind.,200;  Bays  v.  State,  6  Nebr.,  167. 
'Jones  V.  Nebraska  City,  1  Kebr.,  176.    See  $  24,  antt. 
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until  notice  has  been  given  the  teacher  and  proper  testimouy  heard 
against  him^^  If,  at  a  hearing,  he  does  not  object  to  the  sofficiencj  of 
the  notice, he  will  not  be  allowed  to  do  so  afterward.'  It  has  been  held, 
generally,  that  the  power  to  discharge  teachers  could  not  be  eolarged 
by  stipulations  introduced  into  the  contract  of  hiring.'  A  school  board 
in  Wisconsin  included  in  such  a  contract  the  clause  ^^We  reserve  the 
right  to  close  the  school  at  any  time  if  not  satisfactory  to  os."  The 
court,  in  commenting  on  it,  said:^  ^^  We  think  the  good  order  and  use- 
fulness of  the  schools  would  be  greatly  prejudiced  by  holding  that  the 
boards  had  such  i)ower.  If  the  iK)wer  claimed  for  the  board  in  this  case 
exists  and  may  be  enforced,  then  the  public  schools  must  be  taap^ht  to 
8ui(  the  whims,  caprices,  and  peculiar  notions  of  the  hiring  board,  and 
not  as  the  teacher,  in  the  conscientious  discharge  of  his  duty,  should 
teach  the  same.'' 

§  57.  Same. — In  New  York  the  State  superintendent  has  general  super- 
vision and  direction  of  the  normal  schools,  and  it  is  one  of  his  discretion- 
ary'duties  to  approve  the  hiring  of  teachers  for  them.  It  has  been  decided 
that  these  i)owers  do  not  authorize  him  to  qualify  his  approval  with  the 
won^  ^^  To  continue  in  force  during  the  pleasure  of  the  board  and  the 
sui>ellntendeut;''  for  ^^it  is  not  within  the  power  of  the  sai)erintendent, 
by  annexing  conditions  to  his  approval  of  the  employment,  to  change 
the  law  regulating  the  discharge  of  the  teachers  of  these  schools.''^ 

.  In  Kansas  a  school  district  board  employed  a  school  teacher,  and  the 
contiact  of  employment  contained,  among  others,  astipulation  that,  if 
by  the  inability  or  neglect  of  the  said  A  (the  teacher)  the  interests  of 
the  school  shall  suffer,  the  district  board  shall  have  full  power  to 
annul  this  contract  after  one  month's  written  notice.  The  court,  the 
chief  justice  dissenting,  held  that  the*  stipulation  was  valid,  notwith- 
standing a  clause  in  the  school  law  jiroviding  that  the  district  board  in 
conjunction  with  the  county  sui>erintendent  maj'  dismiss  a  teacher  for 
incompetency,  cruelty,  negligence,  or  immorality,  and  that  under  the 
contract  the  school  district  board  might  alone,  without  any  formal  trial, 
and  not  in  conjunction  with  the  county  superintendent,  dismiss  the 
teacher  for  incompetence  and  negligence  from  which  the  interests  of  the 
school  suffer.  "  The  object  of  the  statutes,"  says  the  court,*  *<  was  sim- 
ply to  provide  that  the  school  district  should  not  so  bind  itself  by  con- 
tract that  a  school  teacher  could  not  be  discharged  at  any  time  by  the 
school  board  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  county  superintendent,  for 

*Morley  r.  Power,  5  Lea  (Teon.),  691.    See  $  19,  ante, 

•Woodbury  r.  Knox,  74  Me.,  46*2, 

'Tripp  r.  School  District,  50  Wis.,  651;  People  r.  Hyde,  89  N.  Y.  App.,  H;  Arm- 
strong r.  School  District,  28  Kans.,  345,  Horton,  C.  J.,  dissenting. 

*  Tripp  r.  School  District,  50  Wis.,  (»1. 

•People  ex  rel,  Gilmour  r.  Hyde  et  al.,  89  N.  Y.  App.,  11. 

« Armstrong  r.  School  District,  2d  Kans.,  345;  foUowing  School  District  r.  CoIWii, 
10  Kans.,  283. 
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incompetency,  cruelty,  negligence,  or  immorality ;  and  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  prohibit  the  school  board  from  making  other  provisions  for 
the  discharge  of  an  incompetent^  cruel,  negligent,  or  immoral  teacher.*^ 
§  5S,  Complaints  against  candidates  for  teachers'  positions. — A  communi- 
<^tion  made  by  persons  interested  in  a  particular  school  to  the  superin- 
tendent having  jurisdiction  over  it  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preventing 
him  from  issuing  a  license  to  teach  the  school  to  a  particular  individual 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  of  bad  moral  character  and  wholly  unfit  to 
teach  and  have  the  care  of  a  district  school,  is  a  privileged  communica- 
tion, and  was  abundantly  justified  by  proof  that  he  was  an  habitual  blas- 
phemer and  profane  person  and  an  open  violator  of  the  Sabbath.*  The 
<M)urt  said:'  "  We  do  not  think  any  superintendent  would  need  vindica- 
tion for  being  dissatisfied  with  the  moral  character  of  a  teacher  who  has 
the  faults  complained  of  by  these  parties  who  opposed  the  licensing  of 
plaintifif.  A  superintendent  who  should  subject  young  children  to  such 
infiuences  would  be  very  censurable."  The  right  to  remonstrate  must 
not  be  made  the  means  of  gratifying  malice  and  enmity,  and  inquiry 
may  be  made  as  to  the  motives  and  private  purposes  of  petitioners.' 

CHAPTER  VIII.— ADMINISTRATION.  ^ 

§  59.  Exiles  and  regulations. — Every  student  upon  his  admission  into 
an  institution  of  learning  impliedly  or  expressly  promises  to  submit  to 
and  be  governed  by  all  the  necessary  and  proper  rules  and  regulations 
which  have  been  or  thereafter  may  be  adopted  for  the  government  of  the 
institution.^  Rules  for  the  good  conduct  of  a  school  are  not  invalidated 
because  the  board  making  them  (though  it  must  record  votes,  orders, 
and  proceedings)  does  not  adopt  them  formally  and  record  them.^ 
Courts  will  interfere  to  prevent  the  enforcement  by  a  school  board  of 
any  rule  which  manifestly  reaches  beyond  their  sphere  of  action,  and 
relates  to  subjects  in  nowise  connected  with  the  management  or  success- 
ful operation  of  the  school,- or  which  is  plainly  calculated  to  retard  the 
leading  objects  of  legislation  on  educational  affairs ;  *  or,  as  another 
court  expressed  it,  which  is  found  to  be  unauthorized,  against  common 
right,  or  palpably  unreasonable." 

§  60.  Regulations  respecting  studies. — Under  the  power  to  prescribe 
necessary  rules  and  regulations  for  the  management  and  government  of 
schools,  directors  (or  trustees)  may  require  of  pupils  prompt  attendance, 
diligence  in  study,  proper  deportment,  and  classification  with  respect  to 

*  Witiman  v,  Mabee,  45  Mich.,  484. 

« Ibid.,  p.  486. 

»  Van  Arsdale  t.  Laverty,  69  Pa.  St.,  103. 

^  State  ex  rel.  Stallard  v.  White  et  al,,  82  Ind.,  286 ;  8.  C,  42  Am.  Rep.,  496. 

«  RusseU  V,  Lyunfield,  116  Mass.,  365. 

^  KiDg  V.  Jefferson  City  School  Board,  71  Mo.,  628 ;  s.  c,  36  Am.  Rep.,  499. 

» State  r.  White,  82  Ind.,2S6;  8.  c,  42  Am.  Rep.,  496. 
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the  branches  of  study  they  are  respectively  pursuing,  and  with  respect 
to  proficiency  or  degree  of  advancement  in  those  branches.'  The  fol- 
lowing quotation  is  from  an  exposition  of  this  doctrine  in  an  Illinois 
case : '  ^'  In  the  performance  of  their  duty  in  carrying  the  law  into  effect 
the  directors  may  prescribe  proper  rules  and  regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  schools  of  their  district  and  enforce  them.  They  may,  no 
doubt,  classify  the  scholars,  regulate  their  studies  and  their  deportment, 
the  hours  to  be  taught,  besides  the  performance  of  other  duties  neces- 
sary to  promote  the  success  and  secure  the  well  being  of  such  schools^ 
But  all  such  rules  and  regulations  must  be  reasonable  and  calculated 
to  promote  the  objects  of  the  law :  the  conferring  of  such  an  education 
[one  which  includes  the  branches  required  by  law]  upon  all,  free  of 
charge.  The  law  having  conferred  upon  each  child  of  proper  age  the 
right  to  be  taught  the  enumerated  branches,  any  rule  or  reguladou 
which,  by  its  enforcement,  would  tend  to  hinder  or  deprive  the  child  ci 
this  right  cannot  be  sustained."  In  Ohio  it  has  been  decided  that 
authority  to  make  and  enforce  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  for 
schools,  and  to  determine  ^<  the  various  studies  and  parts  of  studies"  in 
which  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  departments  of  the  schools,  in- 
cluded the  power  in  a  board  of  education  to  adopt  a  rule  that  if  any  pupil, 
unless  excused,  should  fail  to  be  prepared  with  a  rhetorical  exercise  at 
the  time  appointed  he  should  be  immediately  suspended.' 

§  61.  Begolations  respecting  attendance. — Regulations  discriminating 
against  the  attendance  of  a  certain  class  of  inhabitants  entitled  to  the 
privileges  of  the  schools  are  unauthorized  and  cannot  be  sustained.* 
Bules  requiring  regularity  of  attendance  are  reasonable.  Suspension 
for  six  half-days'  absence  in  four  consecutive  weeks  has  been  upheld  in 
Missouri;^  for  six  half-days'  absence  and  two  instances  of  tardiness  in 
the  same  time,  in  Iowa; '  and  for  a  single  day's  unexcused  absence  to 
attend  a  religious  service,  in  Vermont.^  Judge  Beck,  in  giving  the 
opinion  of  the  court  in  Iowa,  said : '  '^  It  requires  but  little  experience  in  the 
instruction  of  children  and  youth  to  convince' any  one  that  the  only  means 
which  will  assure  progress  in  their  studies  is  to  secure  their  attendance, 
the  application  of  the  powers  of  their  minds  to  the  studies  in  which 
ihey  are  instructed.    Unless  the  pupil's  mind  is  open  to  receive  instmc- 

^  Tmstees  of  Schools  v.  People,  87  111.,  303 ;  8.  c,  29  Am.  Rep.,  55.  In  lUinoisy  town- 
ship  high  school  trustees  and  district  directors  have  power  to  adopt  and.  enforce  all 
necessary  rules  and  regulations  for  the  management  and  government  of  the  schools; 
to  direct  what  branches  of  study  shall  be  tanght,  &c.    Rev.  Stat.  1880,  p.  1377. 

*Rulison  t?.  Post,  79  111.,  567,  570.    This  case  and  the  preceding  one  decided  that  a 
mle  compelling  a  pupil  to  pursue  a  stndy  against  the  will  of  his  father  was  not 
•onable.    See  $  35,  ante, 

*  Sewell  V.  Board  of  Education  of  Defiance,  29  Ohio  St.,  89. 

*  State  V.  White,  82  Ind.,  278 ;  s.  c,  42  Am.  Rep.,  496.    See  $  34.  tmte. 
»  King  V.  Jefferson  City  Scb<H)l  Board,  71  Mo.,  628 ;  8.  c,  36  Am.  Eep.,  489. 
^Burdick  r.  Babcock,  31  Iowa,  562,  Miller,  J.,  dissenting. 
TFerriter  v.  Tyler,  48  Vt.,  444;  8.c.,21  Am.  Rep.,  133. 

*  Bnrdick  r.  Babcock,  31  Iowa,  566. 
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tioD,  vain  will  be  the  effort  of  the  teachei*  to  lead  him  forward  in  learn- 
ing. This  application  of  the  mind  in  children  is  secnred  by  interesting 
them  in  their  stadies.  But  this  cannot  be  done  if  they  are  at  school  one 
day  and  at  home  the  next,  if  a  recitation  is  omitted  or  a  lesson  left  on- 
learned  at  the  whim  or  convenience  of  parents.  In  order  to  interest  a 
child  he  must  be  able  to  understand  the  subject  in  which  he  is  instructed. 
If  he  has  failed  to  prepare  previous  lessons  he  will  not  understand  the 
one  which  the  teacher  explains  to  him.  If  he  is  required  to  do  double 
duty,  and  prepare  a  previous  lesson,  omitted  in  order  to  make  a  visit 
or  do  an  errand  at  home,  with  the  lesson  of  the  day,  he  will  fail  to 
master  them  and  become  discouraged.  The  inevitable  consequence  is 
that  his  interest  flags  and  he  is  unable  to  apply  the  powers  of  his  mind 
to  the  studies  before  him.  The  rule  requiring  constant  and  prompt  at- 
tendance is  for  the  good  of  the  pupil  and  to  secure  the  very  objects  the 
law  had  in  view  in  establishing  public  schools.  It  is  therefore  reason- 
able and  proper. 

^^  In  another  view  it  is  required  by  the  best  interests  of  sU  the  pupils  of 
the  school.  Irregular  attendance  of  pupils  not  only  retards  their  own 
progress,  but  interferes  with  the  progress  of  those  pupils  who  may  be 
regular  and  prompt.  The  whole  class  may  be  annoyed  and  hindered 
by  the  imperfect  recitations  of  one  who  has  failed  to  prepare  his  lessons 
on  account  of  absence.  The  class  must  endure  and  suffer  the  blunders^ 
promptings,  and  reproofs  of  the  irregular  pupil,  all  resulting  from  fail- 
ure to  prepare  lessons  which  should  have  been  studied  when  the  child's 
time  was  occupied  by  direction  of  the  parent  in  work  or  visiting. 

^^  Tardiness,  that  is,  arriving  late,  is  a  direct  injury  to  the  whole  school. 
The  confusion  of  hurrying  to  seats,  gathering  together  of  books,  &c., 
by  tardy  ones,  at  a  time  when  all  should  be  at  study,  cannot  fail  to 
greatly  impede  the  progress  of  those  who  are  regular  and  prompt  in 
attendance.  The  rule  requiring  prom])t  and  regfular  attendance  is 
demanded  for  the  good  of  the  whole  school." 

In  the  Vermont  decision  it  was  said  that  in  case  of  casual  sickness  of 
the  scholar;  of  sickness  or  death  in  the  family  of  the  scholar;  of  some 
impediment,  like  fire  or  flood ;  and  in  case  of  various  incidents  of  cur- 
rent life,  giving  occasion  for  temporary  detention,  the  enforcement  of 
the  penalty  of  exclusion  for  unexcused  absence  would  be  adjudged  to  be 
unauthorized.^ 

§  62.  Same. — A  rule  which  excludes  from  school  a  pupil  for  failure  to 
pay  for  injuries  accidentally  done  the  school-house  is  not  authorized  by 
a  clause  permitting  suspension  of  a  pupil  for  a  breach  of  discipline  or 
an  offence  ag^Rnst  good  order.  The  court  said : '  <^  The  State  does  not  de- 
prive its  citizens  of  their  property,  or  their  liberty,  or  any  of  their  rights 
except  as  a  punishment  for  a  crime.    It  would  be  very  harsh  and  obvi- 

«#Ferriter  v.  Tyler,  48  Vt.,  444,  477;  8.  c,  21  Am.  Eep.,  133. 

*  Porkina  v,  Dtreotora  of  Independent  School  DiBtriot  of  West  Des  Moines,  66  Iow% 
476,479. 
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oosly  uDJust  to  deprive  a  child  of  edacation  for  the  reason  that  tbroogh 
accident  and  without  intention  of  wrong  he  destroyed  property  of  the 
school  district.  Doubtless  a  child  may  be  expelled  from  school  as  a 
punishment  for  breach  of  discipline  or  for  oflences  against  goocl  morals, 
but  not  for  innocent  acts."  A  rule  that  would  bar  the  doors  of  a  school- 
house  against  little  children^  who  come  a  great  distance  in  cold,  winter 
weather,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  are  a  few  minutes  tardy,  is 
unreasonable  and  therefore  unlawful.* 

§  63.  Sospension  of  pnpils  in  the  absence  of  mles. — The  law  governing  the 
suspension  of  pupils  by  a  teacher  in  cases  where  no  rule  requiring  it  ex- 
ists has  been  clearly  stated  recently  in  Wisconsin  in  an  opinion  by  Judge 
Lyon,  from  which  the  following  extended  quotation  is  taken  :  •  "  While 
the  principal  or  teacher  in  charge  of  a  public  school  is  subordinate  to 
the  school  board  or  board  of  education  of  his  district  or  city,  and  must 
enforce  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  board  for  the  government 
of  the  school,  and  execute  all  its  lawful  orders  in  that  behalf,  he  does 
not  derive  all  ^is  power  and  authority  in  the  school  and  over  his  pnpils 
from  the  affirmative  action  of  the  board.  He  stands  for  the  time  being 
in  loco  parentis  to  his  pupils,  and,  because  of  that  relation,  he  must  nec- 
essarily exercise  authority  over  them  in  many  things  concerning  which 
the  board  may  have  remained  silent.  In  the  school,  as  in  the  family, 
there  exist  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  the  obligations  of  obedience  to  law- 
ful commands,  subordination,  civil  dei)ortm6nt,  respect  for  the  rights  of 
other  pupils,  and  fidelity  to  duty.  These  obligations  are  inherent  in 
any  proper  school  system,  and  constitute,  so  to  speak,  the  common  law 
of  the  school.  Every  pupil  is  presumed  to  know  this  law,  and  is  subject 
to  it  whether  it  has  or  has  not  been  reenacted  by  the  district  board  m 
the  form  of  written  rules  and  regulations.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  im- 
possible to  frame  rules  which  would  cover  all  cases  of  insubordination 
and  all  acts  of  vicious  tendency  which  the  teacher  is  liable  to  encounter 
daily  and  hourly. 

"The  teacher  is  responsible  for  the  discipline  of  his  school  and  for  the 
progress,  conduct,  and  deportment  of  his  pupils.  It  is  his  imperative 
duty  to  maintain  good  order  and  to  require  of  his  pupils  a  faithful  per- 
formance of  their  duties.  If  he  fails  in  this  he  is  unfit  for  his  position. 
To  enable  him  to  discharge  these  duties  eflfectually  he  must  necessarily 
have  the  power  to  enforce  prompt  obedience  to  his  lawful  commands. 
For  tbis  reason  the  law  gives  him  the  power,  in  proper  cases,  to  inflict 
corporal  punishment  upon  refractory  pupils.  But  there  are  cases  of 
misconduct  lor  which  such  punishment  is  an  inadequate  remedy.  K 
the  ofleiider  is  incorrigible,  suspension  or  expulsion  is  the  only  adequate 
remedy.  In  general,  no  doubt,  the  teacher  should  report  a  case  of  that 
kind  to  the  proper  board  for  its  action  in  the  first  instance,  if  no  delay 


»  Thompson  v.  Beaver,  63  111.,  353,  357. 

*  State  V.  Burton,  45  Wis.,  150, 155 ;  8.  c,  30  Am.  Rep.,  706.     See,  also,  Parker  v.  Sohool 
District,  5  Lea  (Tenu.),  528. 
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will  necessarily  result  from  that  course  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  school.  But  the  conduct  of  the  recusant  pupil  may  be  such  that 
his  presence  in  the  school  for  a  day  or  an  hour  may  be  disastrous  to  the 
discipline  of  the  school  and  even  to  the  morals  of  the  other  pupils.  In 
such  a  case  it  seems  absolutely  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  school  that 
the  teacher  should  have  the  i)ower  to  suspend  the  offender  at  once  from 
the  privileges  of  the  school;  and  he  must  necessarily  decide  for  himself 
whether  the  case  requires  that  remedy." 

§64.  Same. — Persons  having  the  general  charge  and  sui)erintendence 
of  public  schools  have  power  to  exclude  a  child  for  sufficient  cause,  as^ 
for  example,  that  his  conduct,  not  in  violation  of  prescribed  rules,  tended 
to  injure  the  discipline  and  impair  the  usefulness  of  the  school.*  The 
view  that  acts,  to  be  within  the  authority  of  the  school  board  and  teach- 
ers for  discipline  and  correction,  must  be  done  within  school  hours  i» 
narrow  and  without  regard  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  and  the  best  interest 
of  common  schools.'  But  the  publication  of  an  article  ridiculing  school 
officers  and  tending  to  create  insubordination  in  a  school  cannot  be  pun- 
ished by  the  expulsion  of  the  offender,  when  the  statute  only  authorizes 
dismissals  for  gross  immorality  and  persistent  violation  of  school  regu- 
lations.^ If  a  person  would  recover  damages  for  exclusion  from  a  school 
he  must  first  appeal  to  school  officers  who  have  authority  to  reinstate 
him,^  if  there  be  such,  and,  if  the  case  come  to  trial,  prove  the  action 
of  the  officers  excluding  him  to  have  been  wanton  and  malicious.^ 

§  Go.  Corporal  piinishnient. — In  the  absence  of  statutory  enactments^, 
the  authorities  upon  the  right  of  a  teacher  to  inflict  reasonable  chas- 
tisement upon  a  pupil  are  not  numerous,  but  they  are  sufficient  to 
prove  its  existence.^  The  law  is  well  settled  that  the  teacher  ha& 
the  right  to  exact  from  his  pupils  obedience  to  his  lawful  and  reason- 
able commands,  and  to  punish  disobedience,  with  ^<  kindness,  prudence, 
and  propriety."^     Any  punishment  with  a  rod  which  leaves  mark's 

I  Hodgkins  v.  Rockport,  105  Mass.,  475. 

*  Burdick  v,  Babcock,  31  Iowa,  567.  See  Lander  r.  Seaver,  32  Vt.,  114 ;  and  $  36,  noie^ 
ante, 

'  Murphy  v.  Board  of  Directors  of  Independent  District  of  Marengo,  30  Iowa,  429. 

*  Davis  V,  Boston,  133  Mass.,  103. 

•McCormick  v,  Bart,  95  III.,  263;  s.  c,  35  Am.  Rep.,  163. 

"  State  V.  Mizner,  45  Iowa,  248. 

^  Danenhoffer  v.  State,  69  Ind.,  Si95 ;  s.  c,  35  Am.  Rep.,  S16.  In  the  case  of  Lander 
V.  Seaver,  32  Vt.,  114,  it  was  decided  that  a  schoolmaster  is  not  relieved  from  liabiUty 
in  damages  for  the  punishment  of  a  scholar  which  is  clearly  excessive  a^d  unneces- 
sary by  the  fact  that  he  acted  in  good  faith  and  without  maUce,  honestly  thinking 
that  the  punishment  was  necessary,  both  for  the  discipline  of  the  school  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  scholar.  In  Commonwealth  v.  Seed,  5  Pa.  L.  Jour.  Rep.,  78,  Judge  Par- 
son said :  **  The  law  does  not  permit  a  court  to  invade  the  sanctuary  of  the  domestic 
circle  and  usurp  the  parental  authority  in  every  family  because  we  may  think  the 
punishment  is  severe.  It  is  only  when  from  the  surrounding  circumstances  of  the- 
case  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the  parent  has  been  actuated  by  bad  and 
malevolent  motives,  using  his  legal  parental  authority  for  the  gratification  of  a  mind 
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and  welts  on  the  person  of  the  pupil  fo^  two  months  afterwurd,  or 
much  less  time,  is  immoderate  and  excessive.^  Proof  that  tho  pnn- 
ishment  was  for  an  insafficient  cause  or  in  an  unreasonable  manner  will 
be  received  to  rebnt  the  presumption  to  the  contrary.  In  no  case  can 
the  punishment  be  justifiable  unless  it  is  inflicted  for  some  definite 
offence  which  the  pupil  has  committed  and  the  pupil  is  given  to  under- 
stand why  he  is  punished.  <'  Punishment  inflicted  when  the  reason  of 
it  is  unknown  to  the  punished  is  subversive,  and  not  promotive,  of  the 
true  objects  of  punishment."  It  must  not  be  inflicted  for  obedience  to 
the  lawful  directions  of  a  parent.'  The  authority  to  chastise  extends 
to  a  pupil  who  has  attained  his  majority ;  for  by  voluntarily  attending 
school  he  waives  any  privilege  and  submits  himself  to  like  discipline 
with  those  that  are  within  school  age.'  A  member  of  a  school  commit- 
tee may  eject  a  pupil  from  the  school-house  for  insulting  conduct  to- 
ward him.  This  was  decided  in  a  Connecticut  case,  stated  by  the  judge 
in  his  opinion,  as  follows :  ^  ^'  The  defendant,  being  at  the  school-houfie 
performing  certain  duties  connected  with  the  school,  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  plaintiff  to  certain  acts,  not  specially  culpable  in  character, 
which  be  acknowledged  he  had  committed.  His  bearing  and  manner 
were  insolent  and  offensive,  and  the  language  in  which  he  indulged 
was  grossly  profane.  Such  language,  reprehensible  at  all  times,  should 
not  have  been  allowed  to  pass  with  impunity  from  a  school  boy  of  the 
older  class,  within  the  walls  of  a  school-house,  in  the  presence  and  hear- 
ing of  younger  pupils.  After  being  told  to  leave,  he  so  conducted  that 
it  was  proper  to  remove  him,  no  unnecessary  force  being  used  to  attain 
that  object.'' 


bent  on  mischief,  that  the  law  has  given  the  court  the  right  to  interpose  for  the  pro- 
tection and  safety  of  the  child.  Such  is  the  rule  relative  to  the  school  teacher,  whom 
the  parent,  for  the  time  being,  has  placed  in  his  stead.''  See,  also,  Burke's  Law  of 
Public  Schools,  pp.  119-132. 

^  State  V.  Mizner,  50  Iowa,  145, 149 ;  8.  C,  32  Am.  Bep.,  128. 

*Morrow  v.  Wood,  35  Wis.,  59;  8.  c,  17  Am.  Bep.,  471. 

*  State  V,  Mizner,  45  Iowa,  248,  250;  8.  c,  24  Am.  Sep.,  769. 

^Peck  V.  Smith,  41  Conn.,  442,446. 
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